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TO 



THE PRESENT EDITION. 



Thk former Editions of this work were published In three volumos 
small octavo at two goineas, and had a considerable sale. In consequence 
of the suggestions of numerous persons, the Publishers have reproduced 
the Fourth Edition in a cheaper form, with the view of rendering the 
information and entertainment contained in its pages accessible to a greater 
number of readers. 
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THE SECOND EDITION, 



Whbr two TolumeB of the following woik 
were printed, and most part of the third sent 
to the press, I received the 26th Number of 
the Quarterly Review, containing a criticism 
•n the finit edition of the Hbtoiy of Fiction. 
In the present edition I flatter mys^ I have 
greatly improved the book, partly by adding 
a variety of new articles — ^partly by a more 
exact analysb of some rare prodactionSy of 
which I had formerly been nnable to obtain a 
perusal, and concerning which I was therefore 
obliged to trust to seeondaiy Boaitet. It is 
not impossible, however, that those who can- 
'tidly admit that they engage in the charitable 
^' employment of groping about for flaws and 
blemishes** (Quart, Review, p. 406), may still 
discover or make some of their Duleia VtHa, 
1 certainly do not yet pretend to have visited 
^ all the ancient and secluded regions of ro- 
mance,** by which, I suppose, is meant every 
** lumber-house of books ** in the countiy, but 
have myself taken considerable pains, and (as 
some poesessors of old romances will probably 
allow) have given considerable trouble to 
others on the subject. In professing, how- 
ever, to exhibit an accurate analysis of the 
chief prose works of fiction, I certainly would 
not be understood to mean, that the work is 
80 minutely exact, as to contain a muster-roll 
Oi all the knights who fought with Lancelot, 



or a return of all the giants who were slaiA 
by Amadis or Esplandian, on the coast of 
Ethiopia. 

Although I am by no means desirous to 
be considered of the number of those who 
" speken** with irreverence 



^— Of men that romances rede 
Of Keveloke, Horn, and of Wade, 

nevertheless, I cannot help remarking an un 
lucky peculiarity which takes place in tne 
republio of bhek letters, and which may be 
set down as a salutary caution to those who 
presume to venture into that region. In most 
other districts of literature, the poeeeuion of a 
booi is not supposed to confer, like an amulet, 
any supernatural skill on its owner ; nor does 
a person, for example, who is so lucky as to 
have a copy of the iBneid, suppose himself 
qualified, from thb sole circumstance, to write 
a critique on epic poetry, or a review of Ro- 
man literature. The case is different in the 
repubUc to which I have alluded. 2%«re, if 
a person chance to Ught on a few leaves, which 
were in former times 

Redeemed from tapers and defrauded pies, 

he immediately sets up as an adept, and is 
even by his brethren acknowledged as such, 
though all the information he has to bestow, 
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is, of how many pagM or lines his fragment 
consUts. It matters not how perfectly unim- 
portant may be thb f rag:ment of 

The clMiics of an age that heard of none ; 

and those who have not learned how many 
lines, half lines, capital letters, and blank 
pages it contains, are regarded as no more 
** entitled to courtesy than the Hermanticor 
of the Heafrates.*' 

The author of the eriiique in the Quarterly 
Review, alter begging leave to shut his eyes 
on pagamum (by which is meant the romances 
written by the Bishop of Tricca and others, 
during the reigns of the chrisUan and ortho- 
dox emperors of ConstanUnople), proceeds to 
compare himself and his coadjutors to the 
" Seven Sleepers of Ephesus** (Quart, Review^ 
p. 386). And sorry I am to observe, that 
(unless the critic procured only a fragment of 
my work) sleeping he must have been, or he 
could not have made the following observa- 
tion i^-** Mr Dunlop has confined himself to 
the French romances relating to Arthur and 
Charlemagne ; but it would have been advis- 
able to include in a Histoiy of Fiction an 
account of such of the ancient romances, as, 
though irreducible to either of these classes, 
are valuable ^m their intrinsie merit or lite- 
rary relationship." (P. 306.) Now, so far 
from confining myself to romances relating 
to Arthur and Charlemagne, I have devoted 
nearly half a volume, both in the present and 
former edition f to Amadis and his descendants, 
and to those romances of which daasical or 
mythological characters are the heroea 

The same slumber which closed his eyes on 
this part of the work, has exhibited to the 
Reviewer a tower in the romance of Merlin, 
where no tower existed. He has attributed 
to me an inaccuracy, in stating that the en- 
chanter was enclosed in a bush instead of a 
tower ; but any person who reads the passage, 
will eee that he was in reality enclosed in the 
bush, but that, by the force of magic, it ap- 
peared to him that he waa shut up in a strong 



tower. " La Damoyselle fist ung ceme autour 
du huysson et entour Merlin, &c., et quant il 
s* esveilla luy fut advis qu* il estoit enclos en 
la plus forte tour du monde.** This phiase, 
h^ fia adviif is the one constantly used in 
romance, to express the delusions of enchant- 
ment. Thus, when Perceforest mistakes the 
magician Damant for his wife Idorus, when 
the sorcerer had assumed her appearance, it is 
said, " Lors dresse V tsp4e pour luy coupper 
la tete, et le preat par lee cheveulx, et le vou- 
lut ferir; wu»is il h^fiU advii qu* il tenoit la 
plus belle damoiselle que oncques veit par les 
cheveulx.** That Merlin was enclosed in a 
bush, b also the interpretation of the editors 
of the BibUotheque det Bomans, who, whatever 
may be their faults in other respects, at least 
understood French as well as the reviewer, and 
who, in their account of Merlin, say, " Messire 
Qauvain et autres chevaliers se mirent en ' 
marche pour le (Merlin) chercher en differ- 
entes contr^ mais ce fut inutilement, et sa ' 
voix seule fat entendue dans la foret de Bro- 
celiande, ou Messire Oauvain le trouvoU eneloi^ 
arreU el invisible^ a P ombre d* un bois d* 
aubepine par le moyen d* un charme,** &c. 

But I have much better authority to produce * 
on thb subject, than either my own or that 
of the authors of the Bibliotheque des Romans. 
In the romance of Ysaie le Triste, the fairy 
Olorianda, whose credibility on this point can- 
not be called in question, depones to the con- 
finement of Merlin in a tree. She and other 
fairies, protectresses of Ysaie, having in ' 
formed the hermit, by whom the child of 
Tristan was brought up, of the demise of hb 
parents, the recluse, who was not aware of the 
quality of hb guests, presumes to ask thnr 
authority for these melancholy tidings. '' II 
n* y a gueres,** replies the eldest of their num- 
ber, '' que nous estions en la Grande Bretaigne, 
en un bob que 1* on appelle la forest d* Ava- 
ritez; et environ au meilleu a le pku M 
arbre que oncques vissiez, deesoube leguel 
Merlin eel ettfermipar V engin de la Dome dm 
Lac: nh jamab ne bougera tant que le sieclt 
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du rera. Or avons accoustamo que quand nous 
allons jouer par la forest voluntiers nous y re- 
posons, et parlous a icelluy Merlin ; et il nous 
respond : La nous divisons, aucunes fois 
toute la nuit entiere." {VHistoire de Isaie le 
TrisUj c. iii.) So much for the belief of the 
reviewer that Merlin inhabits an aerial garret 
of the highest tower in the universe ! 

Nor need the reviewer " admire the caprice 
which induced Mr Dunlop to confine himself 
to little more than a meagre outline of the 
life of the prophet" (p. 394) ; for, though one 
of the most curious romances of the class 
to which it belongs, " the Book of Merlin 
exactly corresponds/' as the reviewer well 
remarks, " with the metrical romance so 
ably analyzed by Mr Ellis,** and of course 
is already known to the English reader in a 
fbrm more agreeable than I could pretend to 
exhibit it. A similar caprice has induced me to 
^' confine myself to little more than a meagre 
outline" of the romance of Amadis de Gaul, 
though " one of the most curious of the class 
to which it belongs,** because it has recently 
been faithfully and ably translated by Mr 
Southey. 

The mention of Amadis de Gaul reminds 
me of another heavy charge — ^that I have not 
treated the romances of chivalry in a manner 
sufficiently serious, and have even presumed 
to sneer at the society I have chosen . (P. 408.) 
Now certainly I did not think it necessary to 
contemplate the exploits of chivalry with the 
gravity of Ysaie le Triste, or the productions 
in which they are detailed, with the sad and 
sorrowful solemnity of the Knight of the 
Woful Countenance. Had I used the privi- 
lege recommended to me by the reviewer, 

Nominibus moUire licet mala; fusca vocetur 
Njgrior Illyrici cui pioe sanguis erit, 

I fear I should be considered as having fallen 
into the phrensy of him who discovered a 
beautiful infanta in the coarse skin of Mari- 
tomes, and " mistook her hair, which was 
rough as a horse's mane, for soft flowing 



threads of curling gold." It is indeed dif- 
ficult to know how to proceed, since it appeai-s, 
from the same critique, ihsX gravity is equally 
fatal to romantic topics, and equally to be 
avoided as levity : We are there informed of 
the melancholy fact. That the " last legend of 
Wade has missed us, in consequence of the 
prowkivig gravity of ^i^^i and Kynaston, who 
have left untold the wonderful bii-th of Wade, 
or Vade, the son of King Vilkiniis and the 
Sea Quean !** (P. 397.) 1 share all the critic's 
indignation at this hystorie, which I doubt 
not would have been right pleasaunt and de- 
lectable to rede, having missed us; and pro- 
mise, on my own part, to assume the proper 
solemnity, whenever a graduated and acc^'e- 
dited scale b published for that pui-pose. 

There is, however, one important charge 
made in the critique^ and on which I shall be 
as serious as the reviewer chuses. It is said, 
that in stating the machinery of early romance 
to be rather of classical than oriental origin, 
I have concealed that the honour of this dis- 
covery is due to Mr Southey ; and the charge 
b so worded as ingeniously to imply that I 
wished to appropriate the hypothesis to my- 
self. (P. 390.) Now, in the first place, in in- 
troducing this subject I have said, " A fourth 
hypothesis h<is been suggested, which repre- 
sents the machinery and colouring of fiction, 
the stories of enchanted gardens, &c., wliich 
have been introduced into romance, as derived 
from classical and mythological authors.** 
{Hist, of Fie, vol. i. p. 540, Ist ed.— p. 167, 
2d ed.) In the next place, I have said that 
Mr Ritson had successively ridiculed the 
Gothic, Arabian, and classical systems — an 
observation which, whether con*ect or not as 
to Ritson, shows at least that I had no design 
of appropriating the credit of the hypothesis to 
myself. " Mr Ritson," says the Review, " could 
not well ridicule this classical system, since, as 
it happens, it had not then been promulgated.** 
(P. 390.) If, by not being promulgated, the 
critic means that it was not inserted in the 
Acts of Parliament, he is more correct than 
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usual; but nothing can be more erroneous 
than to suppose that the hjpothesb was sug- 
gested for the first time in Mr Southey*s pre- 
face to Amadis de Gaul. The reriewer's head 
u probably *' stuffed too full of Oammer 
Ourton*s Needle,** and the PytefuU Kronykil 
of Appollyn of Tire, to hare room for publi- 
cations of more modem literature, or he might 
have known that Joseph Warton, in his Essay 
on the Genius of Pope, which was written 
about 1760, shows that the romantic stories of 
the middle ages are, in general, mere modifi- 
cations of the classical fables. " The writers,*' 
says Warton, " of the old romances, from 
whom Ariosto and Spenser have borrowed so 
largely, are supposed to haye had copious 
imaginations; but may they not be indebted 
for their inyulnerable heroes, thdr monsters, 
thdr enchantments, their gardens of pleasure, 
their winged steeds, and the like, to the 
Echidna, to the CSrce, to the Medea, to the 
AchUleSy to the Syrens, to the Harpies, to the 
Phryxus, and the Bellerophon of the ancients ?** 
Then, after adducing a variety of other ex- 
amples, he continues, *' Some faint traditions 
of the andents might have been kept glim- 
mering and alive during the whole barbarous 
ages, as they are called ; and it is not impos- 
sible but these have been the parents of the 
Genii in the eastern, and the Fairies in the 
western, world. To say that Amadis and Sir 
Tristan have a classical foundation, may at 
first sight appear paradoxical ; but if the sub- 
ject were examined to the bottom, I am in- 
cuned to think that the wildest chimeras in 
those books of chivalry, with which Don 
Quixote's library was furnished, would be 
found to have a close connection with classi- 
tal mythology.'* (Vol. ii. sec. 8, p. 65, &c.) 
It 90 happens, that the same system has been 
promulgated by various other writers: And 
Mr Southey surely has too many genuine titles 
to public esteem and admiration to require or 
lay claim to such as are fictitious. 

But the reviewer denies that Mr Ritson has 
ridiculed any of the systems invented to ac- 



count for the origin of romantic fiction : " Mr* 
Dunlop is incorrect in saying that Mr Ritson 
successively ridiculed the Gothic, Aral dan, 
and Classical fictions. Ritson did no such 
thing." (P. 390.) I, therefore, beg leave to 
extract a few passages from Ritson 's Intro- 
duction to the Metrical Romances. I n speak- 
ing of Wai ton and hb Arabic system he says, 
" This eloquent and flowery historian, whose 
duty it was to ascertain truth from the 
evidence of facts, and not to indulge his ima- 
gination in reverie and romance, has not the 
slightest authority for this vitdonary system.*' 
(P. 22.) And again, " This poetical historian 
is veiy ready at a venture to affirm any thing, 
however imaginary : he says, that Gormund, 
king of the Africans, occurs ; and to prove 
how well he understood Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, and how accurately this impostour 
was acquunted with Arabian allusions, Uiis 
Gormund was. a king of the Danes ! " (P. 23.) 
A few pages on, he calls Mister Warton a lyeing 
coxcomb, and concludes," Warton, misled by 
that ignis faituus Warburton, and even wish- 
ing, it would seem, to emulate and outdo that 
confident and mendacious prelate, has been 
induced to assert, 'Before these expeditions 
into the east became fashionable, the principal 
and leading subjects of the old fables were 
the exploits of King Arthur; but in the 
romances written after the Holy War, a new 
set of champions, &c., were introduced into 
romance.* In all this rhapsody there is scarcely 
a word of truth.** (Pp. 61, 62.) Percy and 
his Gothic system are ridiculed in similar 
terms. 

In their approach to the more modem fic- 
tions, the "Seven Sleepers** have not been 
able to shake off the drowsiness tliat has hung 
on their eye-lids during their progress through 
the romances of cliivalry. Thus, in speaking 
of the heroic romances of Culprenede and 
Mad. Scuderi, — ^** It b observed by Mr Dun- 
lop, that much of the heroic romance has 
been also derived from the ancient Greek 
romances ; but it appears to us that the Cleo- 
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patn and CMaaodra uow out of the Anuidia," 
&c. (P. Ses.) Now, from thb passage, the 
reader would suppose that 1 hod deoied the 
influenceofromanceBof chivalry on the heroic 
romance, or at least that I bod 
thing on the subject. 1 have said, however, 
in the very commencement of the chapter, 
-which treata of Heroic Romance, " Many cf 
the eIementa,of which the heroic romance 
compounded must be sought in anterior ai 
more spirited compositiotu. Thus, we fij 
in the heroic romance, a great deal of andi 
ehiwUrotu dtliiunUioH." (Vol. iii. p. 179, 
in Ist ed.— p. 221 of 2d ed.) ■ And in men- 
tioiiiux the Folexandre, which is usually 
con^dered aa the earlieet heroic 
" This ponderous work may be regarded 
sort of iutennediste production between these 
later compoeitions and the ancient fables of 
ebiralry. It has, indeed, a cloacr affinity to 
the heroic romsjice, hut many of the exploits 
of the hero are as extravagaot sa those of 
paladin or knight of the Round Table. In 
the episode of the Peruvian Inca, there is a 
formidable giant ; and, in another port of 
• the work, we are introduced to a diagotij 
I which lays waste a whole kingdom. An 
Infinite number of tournaments are also in- 
terspersed through the volumes. In itmte at 
ita features, Polesondie bean a striking re- 
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EemblanoetotheOTeekromaiice." (ToI.Kl.p, 
188, Ist ed.— p. 230, 2d ed.) The origin, how- 
ever, of the heroic romance has been mora 
fully coniudered in the present edition. 

While alluding to the improvements in thia 
new edition of my work, I cannot omit ex- 
pressing my obligations to those by whom my 
researches have been facilitaled. The namek 
of Mr Scott, Mr Douce, and Mr Heber, need 
only be mentioned, since any eulogy of mine 
would merely be repeating to a few what ia 
universally kitnwu and acknowledged. To 
Mr Ooldnnid, Mr Utterson, and several other 
indiTiduaia. I am also much indebted : and I 
sb&U ever regard it as one of tne most agree- 
abla circumstances which have attended the 
publication of the Hiatory of Fiction, that it 
introduced me ta the acijuaintonce of a uum-- 
ber of gentlemen, equally distinguished by 
their talents and by their readiness to oblige. 

Even to the iShtqieri of Epheau, I must 
express my acknowledgments, far having half 
opened their eyes on the first edition of bo 
trifling a publication as the History of Fiction : 
And I beg leave to wish them in return many 
a comfortable nap (though not quite eo long 
as that of their prototypes), over the quarto 
bokes emprynted by VVynkin, or the folio 
pages of the Mirniur of Knighthood and I 
lectable Legend of Don Beliania, 



INTRODUCTION. 



The art of fictiUons narrative appears to have 
lU origin in the same principles of selection 
by which the fine arts in general are created 
and perfected. Among the vast variety of 
trees and shrubs which are presented to his 
▼iewy a savage finds, in his wanderings, some 
which peculiarly attract his notice by their 
beauty and fragrance, and these he at length 
selects, and plants them round his dwelling. 
In like manner, among the mixed events of 
human life, he experiences some wliich are 
peculiarly grateful, and of which the narra- 
tive at once pleases himself, and excites in 
tin minds of his hearers a kindred emotion. 
Of this khid m *iinlooked-for occurrences, 
successful enterprise, or great and unexpected 
deliverance from signal danger and distress. 
As he collected round his habitation those 
objects with which he had been pleased, in 
order that they might afford him a frequent 
gratification, so he rests his fancy on those 
incidents which had formerly awaked the 
most powerful emotions ; and the remem- 
brance of which most strongly excites his 
tenderness, or pride, or gratitude. 

Thus, in process of time, a mass of curious 
narrative is collected, which b communicated 
from one individual to another. In almost 
every occurrence of human life, however, as 
in almost every scene of nature, something 
intervenes of a mixed, or indifferent descrip- 
tion, tending to weaken the agreeable emo- 
tion, which, without it. would be more pure 



and forcible. For example, in the process 
of forming the garden, the savage finds that 
it b not enough merely to collect a variety of 
agreeable trees or plants ; he discovers that 
more than thb b necessary, and that it is also 
essential that he should grub up from around 
his dwelling the shrubs which are useless or 
noxious, and which weaken or impair the 
pure delight which he derives from others. 
He b careful, accordingly, that the rose should 
no longer be placed beside the thbtle, as in 
the wild, but that it should flourish in a clear, 
and sheltered, and romantic situation, where 
its sweets may be undiminbhed, and where 
its form can be contemplated without any 
attending circumstances of uneasiness or dis- 
gust. The collector of agreeable facts finds, 
in like manner, that the sympathy they excite 
can be heightened by removing from their 
detail every thing that b i^t interesting, or 
that tends to weaken the principal emotion, 
which it b his intention to raise. He ren- 
ders, in thb way, the occurrences more un- 
expected, the enterprises more successful, the 
deliverance from danger and distress more 
wonderful. " As the active world,'' says Lord 
Bacon, '^ b inferior to the rational soul, so 
Fiction gives to mankind what history denies, 
and, in some measure, satisfies the mind with 
shadows when it cannot enjoy the substance : 
For, upon a nan-ow inspection, Fiction strong- 
ly shows that a greater variety of things, a 
more perfect order, a more beautiful variety, 
than can any where be found in nature, b 
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[>1ca)img to the mind. And na real history 
givea UB not the success of things accordiag 
to the deaerta of vice and virtue, J^ion 
recta it, aod presenta us with the fates and 
fortunes of persons rewarded or punished ac- 
cording to merit. And aa real history dis- 
gusts us with a familiar and constant umilitnde 
of things, Fietioit relieves us by unexpected 
turns and changes, and thus not only delights, 
hat inualcates morality and nobleneaeof aoul. 
It raises the mind by avcommodating the 
Images of thinga to our denrea, and not, like 
history and reason, subjecting the mind to 

From this view of the subject, it is obvioas 
that the iictiona framed by mankind, or the 
narratives with which they ore delighted, will 
vary with Uiur feelings, and with the state of 
■ONety. Since Fiction may be regarded sf 
select and highly coloured history, those ad- 
venturee would naturally form the basis of it 
which hod already come t4) pass, or which 
were most likely to occur. Accordingly, in a 
wariike age, it would be pecaliarly employed 
in tales of enterprise and chivalry, and, in 
times of gulluntr>', in the detail of love od- 
lentures. 

The History of Fiction, therefore, becomes, 
in a oonaiderable degree, interesting to the 
philosopher, and occupies an important place 
in the history of the progress of society. Ry 
eontemplftting the fables of a people, wehave 
a anccescdve delineation of their prevalent 
modes of thinking, a picture of tlieir feelings 
and tastes and habits. In this respect prose 
fiction appears to possess advantages cotuider- 
sbly superior either to history or poetry. In 
history there is too little individuality ; in 
poetry too much eifort, to permit the poet 
and historian to portray the manners living 
aa they rise. History treats of man, as it 
were, in the mass, and the individuals whom 

De Aug. Sclent. Lib. II. p. 1 



it paints are regarded merely, or principolljr^, 
in a public light, without taking 
deration their private feelings, tastes, or haUlK 
Poetry is in general capable of too little del^lf 
while its paintings, at the same time, Bi« 
usually too much forced and exaggerated. 
But in Fiction we can discrimiiute without 
impropriety, and enter into detMl without 
meanness. Hence, it has been remarked, 
that it is chiefly in the fictions of an age that 
we can discover the modes of living, dreaa, 
and manners of the period, " Finally," says 
Borromeo (in the preface to the Notizia de 
Novellieri Itttliuni), " we should remark the 
light that novels spread on the history of the 
times. Ho who doubts of this may read the 
Eulogium of Bandello, and he will he satisfied 
that his NoBtitiero may be regarded as a magic 
mirror, which distinctly reflects the customs 
and manners of the sixteenth century, an ago 
fertile in great events ; and it also acquaints 
us with many Lterary and political anecdotes, 
which the histonana of the revolutions of our 
stated have not transmitted to posterity. 1, 
myself, cau aflirm that in these tales 1 bava 
found recorded authentic anecdotes of tl 
private lives of sovereigns, which would 
vain be iMUght for in ordinary histories." 



Jduteven if the utility which is derived fron! 
Fiction were lesa than it is, how much are w> 
indebted to it for plensure and enjoyment t 
It sweetens solitude and charms sorrow — it 
occupies the attention of the vacant, and un- 
bends the mind of the philosopher. like the 
enchanter. Fiction sliows us, as it were in a 
mirror, the must agreeable objects : recalls 
from a distance the forme which are dear to 
us, and soothes our own griefs by awakening 
our sympathy for others. By its means tluii 
recluse is placed in the midst of society ; anS 
he who is harassed and agitated in the city ia 
transported to rural tramjuillity and repose. 
The rude are refined by an introduction, as 
it were, to the hi(;her orders of mankiud, autl 
even the di^ipated arid scIIibI) are, in somK 
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degree, oometed bj thoae puntiiigi of Tutiie 
and sample nature, wbkh mosi erer be cm- 
ployed by the norelist, if he wnh to awakes 
emotion or delimit. 

And such seems now to be the eoramon 
idea which is entertained of the Taloe of Fie- 
tioa. Accordingly, this powerfol instnunent 
of virtae and happiness, after haviog been| 
long despised, on aoooont of the purposes to 
which it had been made sobserrient, has gnr 
dually become more justly appreciated, and ; 
more highly ralued. Works of Fiction have ! 
been produced, aboun£ng at onee with the | 
most interesting details, and the most saga- 
cious reflections^ and which differ &om trea- 
tises of abstract philosophy only by the greater , 
justness of their Tiews, and the higher interest 
which they excite. And it may be presumed, 
that a path, at once so useful and delightful, 
will continue to be trod : It may be presumed, 
that yirtue and Tice, the conduct of human 
life, what we are expected to feel, and what 
we are called on to do and to suffer, will long 
be taught by example, a method which seems 
better fitted to improve the mind than abstract 
propositions and diy dLscuasions. 

Entertaining such liews of the nature and 
utility of fiction, and indebted to its charms 
for some solace and enjoyment, I hare em- 
ployed a few hours of relaxation in drawing 
up the following notices of its gradual pro- 
gress. No works are perhaps more useful or 
agreeable, than those which delineate the ad- 
Tanoe of the human mind — ^the history of 
what different individuals have effected in the 
course of ages, for the instruction, or even the 
innocent amusement, of their species. Such a 
delineation is attended with innumerable ad- 
vantages: It furnishes a collection of inte- 
resting facts concerning the philosophy of 
mind, which we thus study not in an abstract 
and introspective method, but in a manner 
certain and experimentaL It retrieves from 
oblivion a number of individuals, whose now 



obocdcte woiks are perii^K in detttl unworthy 
of public attention, but which promoted and 
Effused, in their own day, h^it and pleasure, 
and Ibim as it were landmarks which testily 
the eoorse and pi o gi e ss of genius. By con- 
tem|Jating also not only what has been done, 
but the mode in which it has been achieved, 
a method may perhaps be discovered of pro- 
ceeding still futher, of avoiding the erron 
into idudi our predecessMs have fallen, and 
of following the paths in which they have 
met SQOoesa. R et rospective works of this 
nature, therefore, oomUne utility, justice, 
and pleasure; and acoordingly, in different 
branches of philosophy and literature, various 
histories of their progress and fortunes have 
appeared. 

I have attempted in the following work to 
afford such a delineation as is now alluded to, 
of the origin and progress of fiction, of the 
various forms which it has successively as- 
sumed, and the different authors by whom the 
prose works in this department of literature 
have been most successfully cultivated and 
promoted. I say prote works, since such 
alone are the proper objects of this undertak- 
ing. It was objected to a former edition, that 
1 bad commenced the History of Fiction only 
in the decline of literature, and had neglected 
the most sublime and lofty efforts of mytho- 
logy and poetry. But it never was my in- 
tention to consider fiction as connected with 
these topics (an inquiry which, if proi)erIy 
conducted, would form a work of greater ex- 
tent than the whole of the present volumes, 
and which well deserves a peculiar treatise), 
but merely to consider the different fictions 
in prose, which have been given to the world 
under the name of romance or novel. That 
I have begun late, arises from the circum- 
stance, that the works of which I have un- 
dertaken a description were late in making 
their appearance ; and I am the more strongly 
induced to direct my inquiries to this subject, 
as I am not aware that any writer has hitherto 
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^^1 preunted a full and continued view of it, 

^^B though detached pnits hare been separalely 

^H treated with much learning and ingenuity. 
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Huet, who was the first that ii 



riTesUgnlcd 
ts given us a treatise, formally 
entitled De Origine Fabularum. That part 
of his esasy which rolotes to the Greek ro- 
mances, though very succinct, is suHiciently 
clear, and rtored with eound criticism. But 
having brought down the account of fiction 
to the htter Greeks, and just entered on those 
•omposed by the western nations, which have 
now the name of Romances almost appropri 
ated to them, " he puts the change on hii 
reailers," as W'arburton has remarked (Notes 
to Love'a labour's Lost) ; " and instead ofgir- 
ing us an account of the Talcs of ChiTaJry, 
one of the most curious and interesting parts 
of tlie subject of which he promised to treat, 
He contents himself with an account of the 
poems of the Proven^ writers, called like- 
wise romances; and so, under the equivoque 
of a common term, he drops his proper sub- 
'ect, and entertains as with another which 
had DO relation to it except iu the name," 

Subsequent to the publication of this trea- 
tise by Huet, several works were projected in 
France, with the design of eichibitinga gene- 
ral view of fictitious composition. The first 
was the Bihliotkeque det Roman*, by the Abb^ 
l^nglet Dufresnoy, in two volumes, pub- 
lished in 1735, under the name of Gordon de 
I'ercel. It is a mere catalogne, however, and 
wanta accuracy, the only quality which can 
render a catalogue valuable. 

In 1775, a work, also entitled BMiothe/jve 
da Romans, was commenced on a much more 
extensive plan, and was intended to comprise 
an analysis of the chief works of fiction from 
the earliest tlmee. The design was conceived 
and traced by the Marquis de Paulmy, whose 
extensive library Eup]ilied the contributors 
with the materials from wtiich their aluitracts 



were drawn. The conductor was AI. de Dw»- 
tide, oneof the feeble imitators of. the younger 
CrebilloD. He supplied, however, few articles, 
but enjoyed as co-operalots, the Chevalier de 
Mayer, and M. de dtrdonne ; as also the 
Comte de Tressan, whose contributions have 
been likewise jiubliahed in the collection of 
his own works, under the title Corps if £1- 
traiu. 

la the Sihliotheqvtdtt Romans, prose w}r\i.» 
of fiction are divided int« classes, and a sum- 
mary of one romance from each order ii 
exhibited in turn. Thiscompilationwaspnb- 
lished periodically till the year 1787, and four 
volumes were annually given to the world. 



Next to the enormous length, and the fre- 
qnent selection of worthless materials, the 
principal ohjectlw) to the work is the arrantre- 
ment adopted by the editors. Thus, a ro- 
mance of chivalry intervenes between two 
Greek romances, or is presented altei-naldy 
with a French heroic rooian^ie, or modem 
novel. Hence the reader is not furnished with 
a view of the progress of Fiction in continuity ; 
he cannot trace the tmitations of sncceasive 
fablers, nor the way in which fiction has Wen 
modified by the manners of an age. There is 
besides little or no criticism of the novels or 
romances which are analyzed, and the whols 
work seems to have been written under the 
eye of the sultan who said he would cut ulF 
the head of the first man who mode a reflec- 
tion. But even the utility of the abstracts, 
which should have been the principal object 
of the work, is in a great measure lost, as it 
to have been the intention of the edi' 
tors rather to present an entertaining stoiy, 
somewhat resembling that of the original, 
than a faithful analysis. Characters and sen- 
exhibited, incongruous with 
id abhorrent from tba 
opinions of the era whose manners it reflects. 
only an presenting a true and lively jnc- 
of the age, that romance lus claiuis oa 
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tlie itt Mi t io n of tlie mtiqiMimn or pliik«»> 
I^isr ; and if ila gamine lemains be adnlie- 
nSed with a miztare of Kntbnents and man- 
of modem growth, the eompoeition is 
and unuutnicCiTe. (AotV 



Abstiaets of ramneea omitted in the Bi^ 
Bsikegm 4n Rtmmu baTe been pnbliahed in 
Mdm^n Urte iT mm GfWMdt BiUiotktjm$, 
which is a selection from the aearoe mann- 
aenpta and pobhcationa contained in the li- 
bxaiy of the Maiqnis de Fuilmj. The work 
has also been eontinned in the Nawotik BUh 
ktiktgm dnRommUj which comprises abridg- 
ments of the most recent productions of the 
Frenehy Bngiish, and Gennan 



In this eo unt iy there has been no attempt 
towards a genenl Histoiy of Fiction. De 



Fsrcj, Warton, and others, haTe written, as 
B well icnown, with mnch learning and inge- 
nnitj. Oft that branch of the subject which 
relates to the«i%ia of Romamtk Fiction — the 
marrelloas deooratkasef chiTalry. This in- 
qniiy, however, comprdNais bat a small part 
of the subject, and eren here lassarch has 
oftenw been directed to the establiuhmst of 
a theory, than to the inrestigation of truth. 

In the fdllowiqg work I shall try to pre- 
sent a £uthfiil analysis of those eariy and 
scarce productions which form, as it were, the 
land-marks of Fiction. Select passages will 
occasionally be added, and I shall endesTOur 
by criticisms to give such a sketch as mi^ 
enable the reader to form some idea of the 
nature and merit of the works themselTCS^ 
and of the transmission of fible from one sga 
and country to another. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Origin of Fictitious Narrative. — Earliest Writers of Greek Romance. — Heliodorus. — Achilles 
Tatias. — Longus. — Chariton. — Joannes Damascenus. — Eustathius. — ^Remarks on this 
Species of Composition. 



Thk natare and utility of Fiction having been 
pointed out, and the design of the work ex- 
plained in the introductory remarks, it now 
remains to prosecute what forms the proper 
object of this undertaking, — the origin and 
prog^ress of prose works of fiction, with the 
analysis and criticism of the most celebrated 
which have been successively presented to the 
world. 

We have already seen that fiction has in all 
ages formed the delight of the rudest and the 
most polished nations. It was late, however, 
and i^ter the decline of its nobler literature, 
that fictions in prose came to be cultivated as 
a species of composition in Greece. In early 
times, the mere art of writing was too difficult 
and dignified to be employed in prose, and 
even tlie laws of the principal legislators were 
then promulgated in verse. In the better ages 
of Greece, all who felt the mens diviniar, and 
of whose studies the embellishments of fiction 
were the objects, naturally wrote in verse, and 
men of gen'.us would have disdained to occupy 
themselves with a simple domestic tale in 
prose. This mode of composition was reserved 
for a later period, when the ranks of poetry 
had been filled with great names, and the very 
abundance of great models had produced 
satiety. Poetical productions, too, in order to 
be relished, require to be read with a spark of 
the same feeling in which they are composed, 
ftod in a luxurious age, and among a luxurious 



people, demand even too much effort in the 
reader, or hearer, to be generally popular. 
To such, a simple narrative, a histoiy of ludi- 
crous or strange adventures, forms the favou- 
rite amusement ; and we thus find that listen- 
ing to the recital of tales has at all times been 
the peculiar entertainment of the indolent ard 
voluptuous nations of the East. A taste, 
accordingly, for this species of narrative, or 
composition, seems to have been most early 
and most generally prevalent in Persia and 
other Asiatic regions, where the nature of the 
climate, and effeminacy of the inhabitantSy 
conspired to promote its cultivation. 

The people of Asia Minor, who possessed 
the fairest portion of the globe, were addicted 
to every species of luxury and magnificence; 
and having fallen under the dominion of the 
Persians, imbibed with the utmost avidity the 
amusing fables of their conquerors. The 
Milesians, who were a colony of Greeks, and 
spoke the Ionic dialect, excelled all the neigh- 
bouring nations in ingenuity, and first caught 
from the Pei-sians this rage for fiction: but 
the tales they invented, and of which the name 
has become so celebrated, have all perished. 
There is little known of them, except that 
they were not of a veiy moral tendency, and 
were principally written by a person of the 
name of Aristides, whose tales were translated 
into La^in by Sisenna, the Roman historian, 
about the time of the civil wan of Marina and 
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Sylla. Huet, Vosuub,' and the other writen 
by whom the stories of AriBtides have been 
mentioned, coocor in representing them aa 
short amatory narratives in prose ; yet it 
would Appear from two lines in Ovid's Triatia, 
that some of them, at least, had been written 



But though the Mile^an tales have perished, 
of their nature some idea may be formed from 
the stones of Fartbenius Nicenns,' many of 
which, there is reason to believe, are extracted 
from these ancient faMes,or at least are writ 
in the same spirit. The tales of Nicenus 
About forty in nnmber, but appear to be ni 
■ketches. They chiefly oonsist of accounts uf 
«vet7 species of seduction, and the crimioul 
passions of the nearest relatioits. The prin- 
dpal characters generally come to a deplorable 
end, though seldom proportioned to what they 
merited hj their vices. Nicenus seems to 
have grafted the Milesian Ules on the mytholo- 
gical gibles of ApoUodorusand ^milar w: ~ 
and also to have borrowed from early his- 
torians and poets, whose productions have not 
degcendad to us. Hb work is inscribed to the 
Latin poet Cornelius Gallus, the contemporary 
and friend of Virgil.' Indeed the author says 
that it was composed for his use, to furnish him 
with materials for sieves and other poems, 

The inhabitants of Asia Minor, and espe- 
cially the Milesians, had a considerable inter- 
course with the Greeks of Attica and Pelo- 
ponnesus, whose genius also naturally disposed 
them to fiction : they were delighted with th< 
talw of the eastern nations, and pleasure pro- 
duced imitation. 

Previous, however, to the age of Aleiander 
the Great, little seems to have been attempted 
in this style of composition by the Europeai 
QreelcB; but the more frequent intercourse 
which bis conquests introduced between the 
Greek and Asiatic nations, opened at once all 
the sources of fiction. CleairhuB, who was a 
disciple of Aristotle, and who wrote a history 
of fictitious lore adventures, seems to have 
been the first author who gained any celebrity 



by this species of composition. Of the r 
mancea, however, w I lich were written previom ^ 
to the appearance of the Theagcnes and Cha- 
riclea of Hellodorus, 1 am comjielled to give 
a very meagre account, ns the works them- 
selves have perished, and our knowledge of 
them is chiefly derived from the summary 
which is Gont^ned in the Bibtiotheca uf 
PhotiuB. 

Some years after the composirion of the 
fictitious history of Clearchus, Antooius Dio- 
genes wrote a more perfect romance than had 
hitherto appeared, founded on the wandering 
adventures and loves of Diniaa and Dercyllis, 
entitled, "Of thelncredi ble Things in Thule."' 
T)iat islaud, of which the position is one of 
tile most doubtful points in ancient geograpliy, 
WHS not. according to Diogenes, the most dis- 
tant of the globe, as he talks of several beyond 
it : Thule is but a single station fur his adven- 
turers, and many of the most incredible tbiuga 
are beheld in other quarters of the world. The 
idea of the work of Diogenes is sud to have been 
taken from the Odyssey, and in bet many of 
the incidents seem to have been borrowed from 
tliat poem. Indeed the author mentions a 
number of writers prior to himself, particu- 
larly Antiphanes, from whom he bad collected 
these wonderful relations. Anlus Gelliua 
informs us, that coming on one occasion from 
Greece to Italy, he lauded at Brunduaium, in 
Calabria, where he purchased a collection of 
fabulous histories, under the names of Aris- 
teus, Ctedas, and Onesicritus, which were full 
of stories concerning nations which saw during 
night, but were blind during day, and various 
other fictions, which, we shall find, were 
inserted in the " Incredible Things in Thule." 
The work of Diogenes is praised by Pbotius 
for its purity of style, and the delightful 
variety of its adventures; yet, to judge from 
that author's abridgment, it Beeois to have 
contained a series of the most improbable 
incidents. Out though filled with the most 
trifling and incredible narrations, it is desei-v- 
ig of attention, as it seems to have been a 
repertory from which Achilles Tatius and 
succeeding fablers derived the materials of 
less defective romances. 
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Dinias flying from Arcadia, his native 
countiy, arrives at the mouth of the river 
Tanab. Urged by the intensity of the cold, 
he proceeds towards the east, and, having made 
a circuit round the globe, he at length reaches 
Thule. Here he forms an acquaintance with 
Dercyllis, the heroine of the romance, who 
had been driven from Tyre along with her 
brother Mantinia, by the intrigues of Paapis, 
an Egyptian priest. She relates to Dinias 
how she had wandered through Rhodes and 
Crete, and also among the Cimmerians, where 
she had a view of the infernal regions, through 
fEivour of her deceased servant Myrto ; — how, 
being separated from her brother, she arrived 
with a person of the name of Ceryllus at the 
tomb of the Syrens, and afterwards at a dty 
in Spain, where the people saw during the 
night, a privilege which was neutralized by 
total blindness during day. — Dercyllis f&rther 
relates how she travelled among the Celts, 
and a nation of Amazons ; and that in Sicily 
she again met with her brother Mantinia, 
who related to her adventures still more ex- 
traordinary than her own ; having seen all the 
sights in the sun, moon, and most remote 
islands of the globe. DercyUis, after many 
other vicissitudes, arrives in Thule, whither 
she is followed by her old enemy Paapis, who, 
by his magic art, makes her die every night 
and come alive again in the morning, — an 
eaay kind of punishment, being equivalent to 
a refreshing nap. The secret of these incan- 
tations, which chiefly consisted in spitting in 
the victim's face, is detected by Azulis, who 
had accompanied Dinias into Thule, and the 
spells of the powerful magician being through 
his means broken, Dercyllis and Mantinia 
return to their native country. After the de- 
parture of his friends, Dinias wanders beyond 
Thule, and advances towards the Pole. In 
these regions, he says, the darkness continued 
sometimes a month, sometimes six months, 
but at certain places for a whole year ; and the 
length of the day was propoi-tioned to that of 
the night. At last, awakening one morning, 
he finds himself at Tyre, where he meets with 
his old friends Mantinia and Dercyllis, with 
whom he pasws the remainder of his life. 

Besides the principal subject of the romance, 
cf which an abstract has been given by Pho- 
tius, Porphyrins, in his Life of Pythagoras, 



has preserved a long and fabulous account of 
that mysterious philosopher, which, he tells 
us, formed an episode of the Incredible Things 
in Thule, and was related to Dercyllis by Aris- 
tcus, one of the companions of her flight from 
Tyre, and an eminent disciple of Pythagoras. 
Mnesarchus one day found, under a large 
poplar, an infant, who lay gazing undazzled 
on the sun, holding a reed in his month, and 
sipping the dew which dropped on him from 
the poplar. This child was carried home by 
Mnesarchus, who bestowed on him the name 
of Aristsus, and brought him up with his 
youngest son Pythagoras. At length Aristeus 
became one of the scholars of that philoso- 
pher, along with Zamolxis, the legislator of 
the Gets, i^ter he had undei'gone an inspeeiio 
corporis, to which the Samian sage invariably 
subjected his disciples, as he judged of the 
mental faculties by the external form. Aris- 
teus was thus enabled to give an account of 
the travels of his master, and the mystical 
learning he acquired among the Egyptians 
and Babylonians ; of the tranquil life which 
he passed in Italy, and the mode in which he 
healed diseases by incantations and magic 
poems ; for he knew verses of such power 
that they produced oblivion of pain, soothed 
sorrow, and ^pressed all inordinate appetites. 

The romance of the '' Incredible Things in 
Thule," consisted of twenty-four books, in 
which Dinias was represented as relating his 
own adventures, and those he had heard from 
Dercyllis, to Cymba, who had been sent to 
Tyre by the Arcadians to prevail on him to 
return to his native countiy. The account 
of these adventures b, at the beginning of the 
romance, described as having been engraved 
on cypress tablets by one of Cyinba*s at- 
tendants ; at the request of Dinias they were 
placed in his tomb i^r his death, and are 
feigned to have been discovered by Alexander 
the Great during the siege of Tyre.* 

After the composition of the Dinias and 
Dercyllis of Diogenes, a considerable period 
seems to have elapsed without the production 
of any fictitious narrative deserving the ap- 
pellation of a romance. 

Lucius Patrensb and Lucian, who were 
nearly contemporaiy, lived during the reign 



1 Photitu BibUotheca Cod. 156, p. 355. ed. 1653* 
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of the emperor Marcus Aureliua : Lucius col- 
lected atcuunts nf magical traiufoniiatioas ; 
riiotius ramaiks, tltat Ma style h deligktful 
by its perapicoity, parity, and sweetness,' 
but OS his work couipiehenila a. rebitioD of 
[niiilenta professedly Incredible, without any 
ntteiaptOD thepart of tlie author to gi«ethi 
the appearance of reality, it cannot perhaps 
be properly admitted into the nunil>er of ro- 

A considerable portion of the Melamor- 
phases of Lucius were transferred 1>y Liician 
intn Ills Ass, to which he also gnve the 
of Lucius ; a work wluch may perhaps be 
ttKoin meiitiuned when we come to ajienk of the 
Qolden Aas of Apuleiua, a longer and niort 
celebrated production of the saua species. 

About tlie tinie these authors iivud, Jam- 
bUcbus wrote his llaliylonica.' Tlie romance 
itwlf has been lost, but the epitome ^ven by 
riiotius shows that little improvement hod 
been made in this species of compo»tion, 
during the period wliich had elapsed rince 
the production of the Dinias and Dercyllis of 
Dio|?eues. 

Oarmus, king of Baliylon, having fallei 
love with Sinonis, hut nor being agreeabli 
the object of his atTections, the tody escapes 
from Ids power along with her lover Rho- 
danes. The probability of this event having 
been anticiiiated, Damns and Saca, two ru- 
nnchs who had been applntcd to watch them 
(after having their nose and ears cut off, for 
their negligence in allowing their flight), 
sent ODt by the king to recommit them. The 
romance principally con^sts of the adveji- 
tures of the fugitives, and their bur-breadth 
escapes from these royal messengers. We 
tcdd that the lovers first souf;ht refuge with 
certain shepherds in a meadow, but a demon, 
or spectre, which haunted tliat quarter in the 
shape of a goat (Tiayi n rv^ifl), liaving he- 
come enamoured of t^nonis, shu is compelled 
to leave this shelter, in order to avoid his 
fantastic addresses. It is then related how 
Ononis and Rhodanea conceal themselves tn 
a cavern, in which they are beleaguered by 
Danuts ; but tlie eunuch and his forces are 
routed by a swarm of poisonous bees. By 
this intervention tlie lovers escape from the 



cave, but having partaken of the honey uf 
their deliverers, which was of a noxious qua- 
lity, they faint on the way, and daring this 
swoon are passed aa dead by the troops of 
Damas. Having at length recovered, thty 
proceed In their flight, and take up their abode 
with a man who poisons his brother, and 
afterwards accuses them of the murder: a 
cha:^ from which they arc freed by the ac- 
cuser laying violent hands on himself. With 
singular luck in meeting good company, they 
next qnarterthemselveswith a robber. During 
their stay his habitation is bnmed by the 
troops of Damas, bnt the lovers escape from 
the eunucli, by alleging that they are the 
spectres of those whom the robber hod mur- 
dered in his house. Further prosecuting (heir 
flight they meet with the funeral of a young 
gill, who is discovered, when on the point of 
Intennent, tu be yet alive. The sepnichre 
being left vacant, SInonis and Rliodanes sleep 
in it during that night, and are again passed 
as corpses by their Babylonian pursuers ; but 
Sinonis having made free with the dead clothes, 
is taken up while attempting to dispose of 
them, by SorEchus, the magistrate of the dis- 
trict, who announces hia intention of furward- 

ig his prisoner to Babylon, In one of the 
respectable dwellings which they had riated 
flight, our lovers had enjoyed an 
opportunity of providing themselves with 
poison, for an emergency of this description. 
Their design, however, being suspected by 
their guards, a soporiSc draught is substi- 

ited, of which our hero and heroine partake, 
and awaken, to their great surprise, from the 
uice Into which It had thrown tliem, when 
the vicinity of Babylon. Sinonis in despair 
Blabs herself, hut not mortally ; and the com- 
passion of Sorschus being now excited, lio 
consents to the escape of his captives, who 
experience a new series of adventures, rival- 
"ng III probability those which have lieen 

■hited. They first come to a temple of Ve- 

lis, situated in an island of the Euphrates, 
where the wound of Ononis is cured. Thenca 
they seek refuge with a cottager, whose 
daii)cliter being employed to dispose nf some 
trinkets belon^nng to Sinonia, is mistaken for 
heroine, and Qarmusis forthwith apprised 
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that she had been seen in the neighbourhood. 
The cottage girl, who had remarked the sus- 
picions of the purchasers, flies with all pos- 
sible dispatch. On her way home she enters 
a house, where she witnesses the horrible 
spectacle of a lover laying violent hands on 
himself, after murdering his mistress; and, 
sprinkled with the blood of these unfortunate 
victims, she returns to her paternal mansion. 
Sinonis, perceiving from the report of this 
girl, that she could no longer remain with 
safety in her present habitation, prepares for 
departure. Rhodanes, before setting out with 
liis mistress, salutes the peasant girl ; but 
Stnouis perceiving blood on his lips, and being 
aware whence it had come, is seized with 
transports of ungovernable jealousy ; she is 
with difficulty prevented from stabbing her 
imaginary rival, and flies to the house of 
Setapo, a wealthy but profligate Babylonian. 
Setapo immediately pays hb addresses ; Si- 
nonis feigns to yield to his solicitations, but 
contrives to intoxicate him in the course of 
the evening, and murders him during night. 
Having escaped at day-break, she is pursued 
by the slaves of Setapo, and committed to 
custody, in order to answer for the crime. By 
this time, however, the false intelligence that 
Sinonis was discovered, had reached the king 
of Babylon, who signalizes the joyful news by 
a general jail delivery throughout his domi- 
nions, in the benefit of which the real Sinonis 
b of course included. While our heroine was 
experiencing such vicissitudes of fortune, the 
dog of Rhodanes (for he too has his adventures) 
scents out the place, where, it will be recol- 
lected, a lover had murdered his mistress. The 
fiitlier of Sinonis arrives at this spot while the 
animal is employed in devouring the remains 
of this unfortunate woman, and mistaking 
the dead body for that of his daughter, he 
gives it interment, and erects over it a monu- 
ment, with the inscription, *' Here lies the 
beantifnl Sinonis." — ^Rhodanes visiting this 
place a short while afterwards, and perceiving 
the inscription, adds to it, " and also the beau- 
^ul Rhodanes," {Km PtUnK i k«xm,) but b 
prevented from accomplishing his intention 
of stabbing himself by the approach of the 
peasant girl, who had been the cause of the 
jealousy of Sinonb, and who informs him that 
it wu another than hb mistress who had 



perished there. At thb time the unfortunate 
detention and threatened punishment of So- 
rcchus, by whom the lovers had originally 
been allowed to escape, enables the Babylonian 
officers to trace the flight of Rhodanes. He 
b in consequence delivered up to Oarmus, 
and b speedily nailed to the cross by that 
monarch. While he b in thb crisb, and 
while Qarmus b dancing and carousing round 
the place of execution, a messenger arrives 
with intelligence that Sinonb b about to be 
espoused by the king of Syria, into whose 
dominions she had ultimately escaped. Rho- 
danes b taken down from the cross, and 
appointed general of a Babylonish army, 
which b sent against th^t monarch. Thb b 
a striking but deceitful change of fortune, as 
the inferior officers are ordered by Ghurmus to 
kill Rhodanes, should he obtain the victory, 
and to bring Sinonb alive to Babylon. The 
king of Syria b totally defeated, and Rho- 
danes recovers Sinonb ; but instead of being 
slain by the officers of hb army, he b chosen 
king of the Babylonians. All this, indeed, 
had been clearly foreshown by the portent of 
the swallow, which was seen by Garmus, 
pursued by an eagle and a kite, and after 
escaping the talons of the former, became 
the victim of an enemy apparently less for- 
midable.* 

The romance, of which the above account 
has been given, is divided into sixteen books. 
If we may judge of the original from the 
epitome, transmitted by Photius, the ground- 
work of the story was well conceived, since 
the close and eager pursuit by the eunuchs 
gives rise to narrow escapes, which might 
have been rendered interesting. But the 
particular adventures are unnatural and mo- 
notonous. The hero and heroine generally 
evad^ the search of their pursuers by passing 
as defuncts, or spirits, which produces a 
disagreeable sameness in a subject which 
admitted of much variety. There b, besides, 
an unpleasant ferocity in the character of 
Sinonis, and too many of the scenes are laid 
among tombs and caverns, and the haunts of 
murderers. Indeed most of the incidents, 
though often abundantly ludicrous, are of a 
dark and gloomy cast ; a character which by 

> Photii Bibliotheca, cod. 94, p. 235. 
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no means appertiuns to the adventures in the 
subsequent romances of Heliodorus, Chariton, 
or Tatius. 

Besides these faults in the principal story, 
the episodes of Berenice, queen of Egypt, and 
of the Temple of Venus, situated on an island 
formed- by the confluence of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, seem to have been extremely 
tedious and ill-placed. Part of the last epi- 
sode, however, is curious, as presenting us 
wiih a discussion resembling the Tensons^ or 
pleas for the courts of love, in the middle 
ages. Mesopotamia, the youngest daughter 
of the priestess of Venus, had three lovers, 
on one of whom she bestowed a goblet from 
which she usually drank ; on the head of the 
second she placed a chaplet of flowers which 
had encircled her brow, while the third re- 
ceived a kiss. The lovers contend which had 
obtained the most distingubhed mark of 
favour, and plead their cause in presence of 
Borochus, a distinguished amatory judge, 
who decides in favour of the kiss. 

Jamblichus has been censured by Huet,* 
for the awkward introduction of his episodes, 
and the inartificial disposUum of the whole 
work. He seems, according to that author, 
to have entertained a complete contempt for 
the advice of Horace, with regard to hurry- 
ing his readers into the middle of the action ; 
— he never departs from the order of time, 
and trudges on according to the era of dates, 
with all the exactness of a chronologer.. 

About two centuries elapsed from the death 
of Jamblichus, till the composition of the 
Theagenes and Charidea of Heliodorus,' Bi- 
shop of Tricca, an author who in every 
particular, but especially in the arrangement 
of his fable, far excelled his predecessors. 

There are three points chiefly to be consi- 
dered in a novel or romance, the Subject^ the 
Disposition^ and the Ornaments ; a classifica- 
tion which may be regarded as comprehend- 
ing the means of estimating the most mate- 
rial beauties and defects of any fictitious 
narrative. 

In adopting these px^ciples of criticism, I 
do not mean to affirm that a good work can 
be written by rule, or that a romance is 
excellent merely in proportion to its confor- 

1 De Orig. Fab. 
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mity to certain critical precepts. Nothing, 
for instance, can be more irregular Uitrn 
Tristram Shandy, and nothing can be moie 
regular than some of the novels of Cumber- 
land ; yet no one prefers the novels of Cum- 
berland to the work of Sterne. A man of 
genius will produce an interesting composition 
in defiance of the laws of criticbm, while one 
without talent will compose a work by rule, 
as a stone-cutter may hew out a statue ae- 
cording to the most approved proportions, 
which will be totally lifeless and insignificant. 
But though the province of criticism is not 
to confine genius to one narrow and trodden 
path, it does not follow that critical rules are 
to be altogether disregarded. The work of 
the man of genius would have been still 
better had he not wantonly ti-ansgressed 
them, and even the labour produced by the 
person of inferior talents would have been 
worse had he not rigidly adhered to them. 
In estimating all the productions of the fine 
arts, we ai-e obliged to analyze them, and to 
describe them by their grosser parts, as the 
ethereal portion, or that which pervades the 
heart and feelings, cannot be i-epresented. 
We judge of the paintings of Raphael, and 
criticise them under the heads of design and 
invention and colouring ; but we can no 
more express the emotions they produce, 
than we can paint the odours of the rose, 
though we delineate its form and portray 
its colours. 

The story, or subject, of Theagenes and 
Chariclea,' does not possess any peculiar ex- 
cellence, as will appear from the following 
summary. 

The action of the romance is supposed to 
take place previous to the age of Alexander 
the Great, while Egypt was tributary to the 
Persian monarchs. During that period a 
queen of Ethiopia, called Persina, having 
viewed at an amorous crisis a statue of 
Andromeda, gives birth to a daughter of 
fair complexion. Fearing that her husband 
might not think the cause propoilioned to 
the effect, she commits the infant in charge 
to Sisimithres, an Ethiopian senator, and 
deposits in his hands a ring and some writ- 
ings, explaining the circumstances of har 
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birth. The child Is. named Charidea, and 
remains for seven years with her reputed 
father. At the end of this period he becomes 
doabtful of her power to presenre her chas- 
tity any longer in her native country. He 
therefore determines to carry her along with 
him, on an embassy to which he had been 
appointed to Oroondates, satrap of Egypt. 
In that hind he accidentally meets Charicles, 
priest of Delphos, who was travelling on ac- 
count of domestic afflictions, and to him he 
transfers the care of Chariclea. Charicles 
brings her to Delphos, and destines her for 
the wife of his nephew Alcamenus. In order 
to reconcile her mind to this alliance, he de- 
delivers her over to Calasiris, an Egyptian 
priest, who at that period resided at Delphos, 
and undertook to prepossess her in favour of 
the young man. About the same time, 
Theagenes, a Thessalian, and descendant of 
Achilles, comes to Delphos, for the per- 
formance of some saci-ed rite : Theagenes 
and Chariclea having seen each other in 
the temple, become mutually enamoured. 
The contrivance of this incident seems to be 
borrowed from the Hero and Leander of 
Musieus, where the lovers meet in the fane of 
Venus at Sestos. Places of worship, however, 
were in those days the usual scene of the 
first intei-view of lovers, as women were at 
other times much confined and almost inac- 
cessible to admirers. There too, even in a 
later period, the most romantic attachments 
were formed. It was in the chapel of St 
Clair, at Avignon, that Petrarch first beheld 
Laura : and Boccaccio became enchanted with 
Mary of Arragon in the church of the Cor- 
deliers, at Naples. 

Calasiris, who had been engaged to influ- 
ence the mind of Chariclea in favour of her 
intended husband, is warned in a vision by 
Apollo that he should return to his own 
country, and take Theagenes and Chariclea 
along with him. Henceforth his whole at- 
tention b directed to deceive Charicles, and 
effect hit escape from Delphos. Having met 
with some Phoenician merchants, and having 
informed the lovers of his intention, he sets 
sail along with them for Sicily, to which 
country the Phoenician vessel was bound ; 
but soon after, passing Siacynthus, the ship 
is attacked by pirates, who carry Calasiris 



and those under his protection to the coast of 
Egypt. On the banks of the Nile, Trachi- 
nus, the captain of the pirates, prepares a 
feast to solemnize his nuptials with Chari- 
clea, but Calasiris, with considerable inge- 
nuity, having persuaded Pelorus, the second 
in command, that Chariclea is enamoured of 
him, a contest naturally arises between him 
and Trachinus during the feast, and the other 
pirates, espousing different sides of the quar- 
rel, are all slain ei^cept Pelorus, who is 
attacked and put to flight by Theagenes. 
The stratagem of Calasiris, however, is of 
little avail, except to himself: for imme- 
diately after the contest, while Calasiris is 
sitting on a hill at some distance, Theagenes 
and Chariclea are seized by a band of Egyp- 
tian robbers, who conduct them to an esta- 
blbhment formed on an island in a remote 
lake. Thyamis, the captain of the banditti, 
becomes enamoured of Chariclea, and declares 
an intention of espousing her. Chariclea pre- 
tends that she is the sister of Theagenes, in 
order that the jealousy of the robber may 
not be excited, and the safety of her lover 
endangered. This deception is pi-actised *in 
other parts of the romance, particularly when 
Arsace becomes enamoured of Theagenes at 
Memphis. The incident has been also adopted 
in many of the subsequent Greek romances, 
particularly in Ismene and Ismenias, who 
declare themselves to be brother and sister 
when they meet in a sei'vile condition in 
the house of Sostratus. This notion was per- 
haps suggested to the author of Theagenes 
and Chariclea, by some passages in the Old 
Testament. — Heliodorus was a bishop, and 
though he did not arrive at that dignity till 
after the composition of his romance, he 
must have found, in the course of his studies, 
that Sarah and Abram passed, and for similar 
reasons, for brother and sister while in Egypt, 
and that Isaac and Rebecca imposed on the 
people of Gerar, under pretence of the same 
relationship ; stratagems which have been 
much applauded by St Chrysostom, St Am- 
brose, and other fathers of the church. 

Chariclea, however, is not long compelled to 
assume the character of the sister of Theagenes. 
The colony is speedily destroyed by the forces 
of the satrap of Egypt, who was excited to thia 
act of authority by a complaint from Nausi 
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cles, a Greek merchant, that the banditti had 
carried off his mistress. Thy amis, the captain 
of the robbers, escapes by flight, and Cnemon, 
a young Athenian, who had been detained in 
the colony, and with whom Theagenes had 
formed a friendship during his confinement, 
sets out in quest of him. Theagenes and 
Chai-iclea depart soon after on their way to a 
certain village, where they had agreed to meet 
Cnemon, but are intercepted on the road by 
the satrap^s forces. Theagenes is sent as a 
present to the king of Persia ; and Chariclea 
being falsely claimed by Nausicles as his 
mistress, is conducted to his house. H^re 
Calasiris had accidentally fixed his abode, 
since his separation from Theagenes and Cha- 
riclea ; and was also doing the honours of the 
house to Cnemon in the landlord's absence. 
Chariclea being recognised by Calasiris, Nau- 
sicles abandons the claim to her which he had 
advanced, and sets sail with Cnemon for 
Greece, while Calasdris and Chariclea proceed 
in search of Theagenes. On arriving at 
Memphis, they find that, with his usual good 
luck, he had again fallen into the power of 
Thyamis, and was besieging that capital along 
with the robber. A ti-eaty of peace, how- 
ever, is speedily concluded. Thyamis is dis- 
covered to be the son of Calasiris, and is 
elected high-priest of Memphis. Arsace, who 
commanded in that city, in the absence of 
her husband, falls in love with Theagenes ; 
but, as he perseveres in resisting all her ad- 
vances, and in maintaining his fidelity to Cha- 
riclea, she orders him to be put to the tor- 
ture : she also commands her nurse, who was 
the usual confidante of her amours, and in- 
strument of her cruelty, to poison Chariclea ; 
but the cup-bearer having given the nurse 
the goblet intended for Chariclea, she expires 
in convulsions. This, however, serves as a 
pretext to condemn Chariclea as a poisoner, 
and she is accordingly appointed to be burnt. 
After she had ascended the pile, and the fire 
had been lighted, she is saved for that day by 
the miraculous effects of the stone Pantarbe, 
which she wore on her finger, and which 
warded off the flames from her person. Du- 
ring the ensuing night a messenger arrives 
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from Oroondates, the husband of Arsace, who 
was at that time carrying on a war againsii 
the Ethiopians : he had been informed of the 
misconduct of his wife, and had despatched 
one of his officers to Memphis, with orders to 
bring Theagenes and Chariclea to his camp. 
Arsace hangs herself ; but the lovers are taken 
prisoners, on their way to Oroondates, by the 
scouts of the Ethiopian army, and are con- 
ducted to Hydaspes, who was at that time 
besieging Oroondates in Syene. This city 
having been taken, and Oroondates van- 
quished in a great battle, Hydaspes returns to 
his capital, Meroe, where, by advice of his 
Gymnosophists, he proposes to sacrifice Thea- 
genes and Chariclea to the sun and moon, the 
deities of Ethiopia. As virgins were alone 
entitled to the privilege of being accepted as 
victims, Chariclea is subjected to a trial of 
chastity, an unfortunate precedent for novel- 
ists, as we shall afterwards find. Theagenes, 
while on the very brink of sacrifice, performs 
many feats of strength and dexterity. A 
bull, which was his companion in misfortune, 
having broken from the altar, Theagenes 
follows him on horseback, subdues him, and 
returns on his back.^ At length, when the 
two lovers are about to be immolated, Clmri- 
clea, by means of the ring and fillet which 
had been attached to her at her birth, and 
had been carefully preserved, b discovered to 
be the daughter of Hydaspes, which is farther 
confirmed by the testimony of Sisimithres, 
once her reputed father ; and by the oppor- 
tune arrival of Chariclea, priest of Delphos, 
who was wandering through the world in 
search of Chariclea. After some demur on 
the part of the Gymnosophists, Chariclea ob- 
tains her own release and that of Theagenes, 
is united to him in marriage, and acknow- 
ledged as heiress of the Ethiopian empii«. 

Such is the abstract of the story of Thea- 
genes and Chariclea. Now the chief excel- 
lencies of the story, or wuda materia of a ro- 
mance, are Novelty, Probability, and Variety 
of Incident ; in each of which views it may 
be proper to examine this fictitious narrative. 

Of the claims of Heliodorus to originality 
of invention we are incompetent judges, as 
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the romances that preceded Theagenes and 
Chariclea hare for the most part perished. 
Many of the adventores, howerer, are proba- 
bly taken from Diogenes and Jamblichns; 
and it is even suspected that the leading 
events in the story have been founded on a 
tragedy of Sophocles, called the Captives, 
(Aix/tmxmtm) not now cxtaut.^ A few of the 
incidents seem also to have been borrowed 
from the sacred writings. The stratagem of 
Sarah and Abraham has been already men- 
tioned. From the frequent perusal of the 
Scriptures, the bishop may have acquired his 
fondness for visions ; and the powerful efiects 
produced by the statue of Andromeda on the 
complexion of his heroine, would not appear 
impossible to one who knew the success of 
the contrivance by which Jacob obtained so 
large a portion of the lambs of Laban. 

As to probability of incident, Heliodorus 
outrages all verisimilitude in different ways 
as for example, by the extraordinary inter- 
views which he brings about, and the sum- 
mary manner in which he disposes of a cha- 
racter which has become supernumerary. 
When it is convenient for him that two per 
sons should meet, one of them comes to travel 
in a countiy where apparently he had no- 
thing to do ; and when a character becomes 
superfluous, the author finds no better re- 
source than informing us that he was bit by 
an asp, or died suddenly in the night. Un- 
expected events no doubt enliven a narrative ; 
but if they greatly violate the order and 
course of nature, that belief in an ideal pre- 
sence, which is essential to relish or interest, 
is totally overthrown; and the credence of 
reality being once destroyed, the waking 
dream cannot again be restored, nor can the 
reader conceive even the probable incidents 
as passing before him. 

In the romance of Heliodorus, the changes 
of Fortune also are too frequent and too much 
of the same nature, as all the adventures and 
distresses in the book originate in the hero or 
heroine falling into the hands of robbers. 
This, it is true, gives rise to many romantic 
incidents, but also produces an unvaried and 
tiresome recurrence of similar misfortunes. 
In works of art, we wish for that diversity 
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exhibited in the appearances of nature, and 
require that every step should bring to view 
some object, or some arrangement, which has 
not been previously presented. 
I The work of the Kshop of Tricca, however, 
I has received considerable embellishments from 
the disponiiom of the fable, and the artful 
manner in which the tale is disclosed. The 

I 

gradual unfolding of the stor}' of Thea^nes 
. and Chariclea, the suspense in which the mind 
; is held, and the subsequent evolution of what 
seemed intricate, b praised by Tasso, who 
greatly admired, and was much indeSted to 
Heliodorus: *^ II lasciar," says he, "^ Tauditor 
sospeso procedendo dal confu!fK>al distinto, dall 
universale a* particolari e arte per{>etua di 
Vergilio, e questa e una delle cagioni che fa 
piacer tanto Eliodoro."' Nor are the inci- 
dents arranged in the chronological oi-der of 
the preceding romances, and of modem novels. 
The work begins in the middle of the story, 
in imitation of the epic poems of Greece and 
Rome, in a manner the most romantic, and 
best fitted to excite curiosity. Commencing 
immediately after the contest had taken place 
among the pirates, near the mouth of the Nile, 
for the possession of Chariclea, it represents a 
band of Egyptian banditti, assembled at the 
dawn of day on the summit of a promontory, 
and looking towards the sea. A vessel loaded 
with spoil is lying at anchor. The banks of 
the Nile are covered i^nth dead bodies, and the 
fragments of a feast. As the robbers advance 
to seize the vessel, a young lady of exquisite 
beauty, whose appearance is charmingly de- 
scribed, and whom we afterwards find to be 
Chariclea, is represented sitting on a rock, 
while a young man lies wounded beside her. 
The narrative proceeds in the person of the 
author, till the meeting of Cnemon and Cala- 
siris in the house of Nausicles, where Calasiris 
relates the early history of Chariclea, the rise 
of her affection for Theagenes, and her capture 
by the pirates. It must, however, be con- 
fessed, that the author has shown little judg- 
ment in making one of the charactei-s in the 
romance recount the adventures of a hero and 
heroine. This is the most unusual and the 
worst species of narration that can be adopted, 
especially where an incipient passion is to be 
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painted. The hero or heroine, while relating 
their story, may naturally describe their own 
feelings ; and an author is supposed to possess 
the privilege of seeing into the hearts of his 
characters ; but it can neyer be imagined that 
a third person in a novel should be able to 
perceive and portray all the sentiments and 
emotions of the principal actors. 

But the defects in the plan of the work do 
not end with the narrative of Calasiris. After 
the author has resumed the stoiy, he destroys 
our interest in every event by previously in- 
forming us, that the persons concerned had 
dreamed it was to take place. The effect, 
too, of one of the most striking situations in 
the work b injured by a fault in disposi- 
tion. When Chariclea is about to be sacrificed 
in Ethiopia, we feel no terror for her fate, nor 
that unexpected joy at her deliverance, so 
much extolled by Huet;^ as we know she is 
the daughter of Hydaspes, and has her cre- 
dentials along with her. Thb knowledge, it 
is true, increases the pleasure that arises from 
sympathy with Hydaspes, and entering into 
his emotions ; but the interest of the romance 
would have been greater, had the birth of 
Chariclea been concealed till the conclusion. 
This could have been done with slight altera- 
tions, and would have formed, if I may be 
allowed a technical word, an Anagnarons, not 
only to the characters in the work, but also to 
the reader. 

Nor can the disposition of the episodes be 
much commended . The adventures of Cnemon, 
which seem to be taken from the 6tory of 
Hyppolitus, have no great beauty or interest 
in themselves; they do not flow naturally 
from the main subject, and are introduced too 
early. The only other episode of much length 
is the account of the siege of Syene, and the 
battle between Oroondates and Hydaspes, 
which occupy the whole of the ninth book ; 
and, however well described, entirely take 
away our concern in the fate of Chariclea, and 
in fact, in proportion to the excellence of the 
description, at the veiy moment when the 
story is approaching to a crisis, and when our 
interest would have been raised the highest, 
had our impressions remained uninterrupted. 

^ Sacrificii horrori inopiaa succedit lactitia, ob 
liberatam periculo pnetenti puellam. — Huet, de 
Origme Falndarum^ p. 37 



Next to the nature of the bubjecty and the 
arrangement of the inddenta, the Omamewta 
of a ronumce should be chiefly conddered ; of 
these the most important are the Style, the 
Characters, the SentimentSi and the Descrip- 
tions. 

The Style of Heliodoms has been blamed as 
too flgurative and poetical ; but this censure 
seems chiefly appUcable to those passages 
where he has interwoven verses of the Greek 
poets, from whom he has frequently borrowed. 
All his comparisons are said to be taken from 
Homer ; but Sophocles, whom he often imitates, 
and sometimes copies, appears to have been 
his favourite author. Yet, considering the 
period in which Heliodoms lived, his style is 
remarkable for its elegance and perspicuity, 
and would not have disgraced an earlier age. 
" His diction," says Photius," " is such as be- 
comes the subject ; it possesses great sweetness 
and simplicity, and is free from affectation ; 
the words used are expressive, and if some- 
times figurative, as might be expected, they 
are always perspicuous, and such as clearly 
exhibit the object of which the delineation is 
attempted. The periods, too, are constructed 
so as to correspond with the variations of the 
story ; they have an agreeable alternation of 
length and shortness ; and, finally, the whole 
compodtion is such as to have a correspon- 
dence with the narration.*' 

In the painting of Character, Heliodoms is 
extremely defective ; Theagenes, in particular, 
is a weak and insipid personage. The author, 
indeed, possesses a wonderful art of introduc- 
ing those who are destined to bear a part in 
the romance, in situations calculated to exdta 
sympathy, but as we become acquainted with 
them we lose all concern in their fate from 
their insipidity. In fiict, Chariclea is the only 
interesting person in the work. She is repre- 
sented as endued with great strength of mind, 
united to a delicacy of feeling, and an address 
which turns every situation to the best ad- 
vantage. Indeed in all the ancient romances 
the heroine is invariably the most engaging 
and spirited character ; — a circumstance which 
cannot but surprise, when we consider what 
an inferior part the women of Greece acted 

1 Cod. Ixxiii. p. 158^ 
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in society, and how little they mingled in the 
atfkiis of life. 

HelifKiurus has been ridiculed by the author 
of the Parnassus Reformed, for having attri- 
buted to his hero such excessive modesty, that 
he gave his mistress a box on the ear when 
ahe approached to embrace him. These rail- 1 
leries, however, are founded on misi'epresen- 
tation. Theagenes met Chariclea at Memphis, 
but mistaking both her person and character 
^m her wretched dress and appearance, he 
inflicted a blow to get rid of her importuni- 
tie»--an unhandsome reception, no doubt, to 
any woman, but which proves nothing as to 
his sentiments concerning Chariclea. The 
reader will perhaps remark, as he advances, 
that pirates and robbers have a principal share 
in the action of the succeeding Greek ro- 
mances, as well as in the Ethiopic adventures. 
Their leaders are frequently the second cha- 
racters, and occupy the part of the unsuccess- 
ful lovers of the heroine ; but are not always 
painted as endued with any peculiar bad 
qualities, or as exciting horror in the other 
persons of the work. Nor is this representa- 
tion inconsistent with the manners of the 
period in which the action of these romances 
is placed. In the early ages of Greece, piracy 
was not accounted a dishonourable employ- 
ment. In the ancient poets, those that sail 
along the shore are usually accosted with the 
question, whether they are pirates, as if the 
inquiry could not be considered a reproach 
from those who were anxious to be in- 
formed, and as if those who were interrogated 
would not scruple to acknowledge their voca- 
tion. Even at th« time of the Peloponnesian 
war, the .fitolians, Acamanians, and some 
other nations, subsisted by piracy ; and in the 
early ages of Greece, it was the occupation of 
all those who resided near the coast. *' The 
Grecians,** says Thucydides, in the very be- 
ginning of his History, '' took up the trade 
of piracy under the command of persons of 
the greatest ability amongst them ; and for the 
bake of enriching such adventurers and sub- 



^ Uarbaiiid*t PreCaoe to RichArdaon. 

* Rease gia PEtiopia, e tone regge 
Senapo anoor, cob fortunato impero. 
Quivi lo pagan fui servo e ftii tra greggr 
D^aooelle avvolto in femminil mettierr 



sisting their poor, they landed and plundered 
by surprise unfortified places, or scattered 
villages- Nor was this an employment of 
reproach, but rather an instrument of glory. 
Some people of the continent are even at the 
present day a proof of this, as they still attri- 
bute honour to such exploits, if performed 
with due respect and humanity.** 

Heliodorus abounds in Descriptions, some of 
which are extremely intjpresting. His ac- 
counts of many of the customs of the Egyp- 
tians are said to be very correct, and he de- 
scribes particular places with an accuracy 
which gives an appearance of reality to his 
romance. He seldom, however, delineates 
the great outlines of nature, or touches on 
those accidents which render scenery sublime 
or beautiful — he chiefly delights in minute 
descriptions of the pomp of embassies and 
processions, and, as was natural in a priest, of 
sacrifices, or religious rites. These might be 
tii-esome, or even disgusting, in a modem 
novel, but the representation of manners, of 
customs, and of ceremonies, is infinitely more 
valuable in an old romance, than pictures of 
general nature. 

There can be no doubt that Theagenes and 
Chariclea has supplied with materials many 
of the early writers of Romance. It was imi- 
tated in the composition of Achilles Tatius, 
and subsequent Greek fablers ; and although 
I cannot trace the resemblance which is said 
to exist between the work of Heliodorus, and 
that species of modem novel first introduced 
by Richardson,^ it was unquestionably the 
model of those heroic fictions, which, through 
the writings of Gomberville and Scuderi, be- 
came for a considerable period so popular and 
prevalent in France. The modern Italian 
poets have also availed themselves of the in- 
cidents that occur in the work of Heliodorus. 

Thus the circumstances of the birth and 
early life of Clorinda, related by Arsete in 
the twelfth canto of the Jerusalem Delivered, 
are taken, with hardly any variation, from 
the story of the infancy of Chariclea.* The 

Ministro fatto della regia Moglie, 

Che bruna i sa, ma il bmno il bel non toglie. 

D* Una pietoaa istoria, e di devote 
Figure la sua stanza era dipinta. 
Vergine bianca il bel volto, e le gota 
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proposed sacrifice and sabeeqnent diaooreiy 
of the birth of Chariclea haye likewise been 
imitated in the Pastor Fldo of Ouarini, and 
through it in the Astrea of D*Urf^. 

Racine had at one time intended writing a 
drama on the subject of this romance, a plan 
which has been accomplished by Dorat, in 
liis tragedy of Theagenes and Chariclea, which 
was acted at Paris in the year 1762. It also 
sugi^ested the plot of an old English tragi- 
comedy by an unknown author, entitled The 
Strange Discovery. 

Hardy, the French poet, wrote eight tra- 
gedies in verse on the same subject, without 
materially altering the ground-work of the 
romance, — an instance of literary prodigality 
which is perhaps unexampled. The story, 
thou^^h well fitted for narrative, b unsuitable 
for tragedy, which indeed is acknowledged 
by Dorat in his preliminary discourse. " 1 
was seized," observes he, " with enthusiasm ; 
1 raised a tottering edifice with romantic pro- 
poi-tions,and wrote with inconceivable warmth 
a cold and lani^id drama." 

If we may judge by success, the events of 
the romance are. better adapted to furnish 
materials to the artist than the tragic poet. 
Two of the most striking incidents that occur 
in the work of Heliodorus have been finely 
delineated by Raphael, in separate paintings, 
in which he was assisted by Julio Romano. 
In one he has seized the moment when Thea- 
genes and Chariclea meet in the temple of 
Delphos, and Chariclea presents Theagenes 
with a toreh to kindle the sacrifice. In the 
other he has chosen for his subject the cap-- 
ture of the Tyrian ship, in which Calasiris 
was conducting Theagenes and Chariclea to 
the coast of Sicily. The vessel is supposed to 

Yermiglia h qtuTi presso un Dngo avvinta. 
Coll aata il monstro il cavalier peroaote ; 
Giace la fera nel sao sangae estinta : 
Quivi loveDte ella s^atterra, e spiega 
Le sue tacite colpe, e piange, e prega. 

Ingranda frattanto, ed espon ftiori 

(B in fosti colei) Candida figlia: 

8i turba, e degP inaoliti colori. 

Quasi d*nn nuoTO mostro, ba marariglia ; 

If a perche il Re conosce, e i suoi forori, 

Celargli il parto alfin ri riconsiglia ; 

Ch* egli avria dal candor, cbe in te si vede, 

Argomentato in lei non bianca fede 



have already strack to the pirates, and Cha- 
riclea 18 exhibited, by the light of the moon, 
in a suppliant pottnre, imploring Trachinus 
that she might not be separated from her 
lover and Galariris. 

Theagenes and Chariclea was recdved with 
much applavae in the age in which it ap- 
peared. Tha popularity of a work invaria- 
bly produces imitation ; — and hence the style 
of composition which had recently been intro- 
duced, was soon adopted by various writers. 

Of these, Achilles Tatius^ comes next to 
Heliodorus in time, and perhaps in merit. 
Though in many respects he has imitated his 
predecessor, it may in the first place be re- 
marked, that he has adopted a mode of nar- 
rative totally different. The author intro- 
duces himself as gazing at the picture of 
Europa, which was placed in the temple of 
Venus in Sidon. While thus employed, he is 
accosted by Clitophon, who, without previous 
acquaintance, relates to him his whole adven- 
tures, which are comprised in eight books. 
This way of introducing the story is no doubt 
very absurd, but when once it is commenced, 
the plan of narration is preferable to that part 
of Theagenes and Chariclea which is told by 
an inferior character in the work. 

The following is the story of the romance : 
— Clitophon resided at his father*8 house in 
Tyre, where his cousin Leudppe came to seek 
refuge from a war which was at that time 
carried on against her native conntry. These 
young relatives became mutually enamoured, 
and Leucippe*s mother having diaoovered 
Clitophon one night in the chunber of her 
daughter, the lovers resolved to avoid the 
effects of her anger by flight. Accompanied 
by Clineas, a friend of Clitophon, they sailed 



Ed in tua veoe una fanoiulla nera 
Penaa mostrargli poco innann nata. 
E percbe ta la torre, ove chins* era. 
Dalle donne, e da me aolo abitata ; 
A me, cha le f ni servo, e oon sinoera 
Mente Tamaa ti did non battenata : 
Ne gia poteva allor batteamo darti, 
Che l*uBo nol sostien di quelle parti. 

Piangendo a me ti porse, e mi oonmiiae, 
Ch^ io lontana a nudnr ti conducenL 

Germ, Liber, canto 12, st. 21, fto. 

Ed. Boden. Lipais, 1776.— See Appendix, No. S. 
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in the first instance for Berytus. A conversa- 
tion which took place between Clitophon and 
Clinias daring the voyage, seems to liave been 
suggested by the singular disquisition con- 
tained in the Ec«rw, attributed to Ludan, and 
usually published in his works. After a short 
stay at Berytus, the fugitives set out for 
Alesandria: the vessel was wrecked on the 
third day of the voyage, but Clitophon and 
Leucippe, adhering with great presence of 
mind to the same plank, were driven on shore 
near Pelusiura, in Egypt. At this place they 
hired a vessel to carry them to Alexandria, 
but, while sailing up the Nile, they were 
seized by a band of robbers who infested the 
banks of the river. The robbers were soon 
after attacked by the Egyptian forces, com- 
manded by Charmides, to whom Clitophon 
escaped during the heat of the engagement — 
Leucippe, however, remained in the power of 
the enemy, who, with much solemnity, ap- 
parently ripped up our heroine close to the 
army of Charmides, and in the sight of her 
lover, who was prevented from interfering by 
a deep fosse which separated the two armies. 
The ditch having been filled up, Clitophon in 
the course of the night went to immolate 
himself on the spot where Leucippe had been 
interred. He arrived at her tomb, but was 
prevented from executing his purpose by the 
midden appearance of his servant Satyrus, and 
of Menelaus, a young man who had sailed 
with him in the vessel from Berytus. These 
two persons had also escaped from the ship- 
wreck, and had afterwaids fallen into the 
power of the robbers. By them Leucippe 
had been accommodated with a false uterus, 
made of sheep's skin, which gave rise to the 
decepUo vuus above related. At the command 
of Menelaus, Leucippe issued from the tomb, 
and proceeded with Clitophon and Menelaus 
to the quarters of Charmides. In a short 
time this commander became enamoured of 
Leucippe, as did also Goigias, one of his offi- 
cers. Gorgias gave her a potion calculated 
to inspire her with reciprocal passion, but 
which, being too strong, affected her with a 
species of madness of a very indecorous cha- 
racter.^ She ia cured, however, by Chaereas, 

1 Daring this ttate of mental alienation she com- 
mita many acta of extravagance. She boxes her 
lover on the ear, reoolsea Menelaus with her feet. 



another person who had fallen in love with 
her, and had discovered the secret of the po- 
tion from the servant of Gorgias. Taking 
Chaereas along with them, Clitophon and 
Leucippe sail for Alexandria. Soon after 
their arrival, Leucippe was carried off from 
the neighbourhood of that place, and hurried 
on board a vessel by a troop of banditti em- 
ployed by Chaereas. Clitophon pursued the 
vessel, but when just coming up with it, he 
saw the head of a person he mistook for Leu- 
cippe struck off by the robbers. Disheartened 
by this incident, he relinquished the pursuit 
and returned to Alexandria. There he was 
informed that Melite, a rich Ephesian widow 
at that time residing in Alexandria, had fallen 
in love with him. This intelligence he re- 
ceived from his old friend Clinias, who, after 
the wreck of the vessel in which he had em- 
barked with Clitophon, had got on shore by 
the usual expedient of a plank, and now sug- 
gested to his friend that he should avail him- 
self of the predUection of Melite. In com- 
pliance with this suggestion, he set sail with 
her for Ephesus, but persisted m postponing 
the nuptials till they should reach that place, 
spite of the most vehement importunities on 
the part of the widow. On their arrival at 
Ephe»us the marriage took place, but, befose 
Melite*s object in the marriage had been ac- 
complished, Clitophon discovered Leucippe 
among his wife*s slaves; and ThersandAr, 
Melite*s husband, who was supposed to be 
drowned, arrived at Ephesus. Clitophon wfta 
instantly confined by the enraged husband ; 
but, on condition of putting the last seal to 
the now invalid marriage, he escaped by the 
intervention of Melite. He had not proceeded 
far when he was overtaken by Thersander, 
and brought back to confinement. Ther- 
sander, of course, fell in love with Leucippe, 
but not being able to engage her affections, 
he brought two actions; one declaratory, 
that Leucippe was his slave, and a prosecu- 
tion against Clitophon for marrying his wife. 
The debates on both sides are insuffei-ably 
tiresome. The priest of Diana, with whom 
Leucippe had taken refuge, lavishes much 
abuse on Thersander, which is returned on 

and at last quarrels with her petticoats ; ti Vi w^»rt' 
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hu pftrt with equal ToloUIiQr. Lendppe b 
at last sobjccted to a ttial of diastitjr in the 
cmre of Diana, from which the sweetest mnaie 
iflKied when entered by tho« who fcsemhled 
its zoddem. Strer were notes heard so me- 
lodious as thow by which Lencippe was rindi- 
cated. Thenander was of course nonsoited, 
and retired loaded with infamy. Leocippe 
then related that it was a woman dreawd in 
her clothe*, whooie head had been struck offby 
the banditti, in order to deter Clitophon from 
£uther pnrsnit, but that a quarrel harinir 
arisen among them on her account, Chaereas 
was slain, and, after his death, she was sold 
by the other pirates to Sosthenes. By him 
she had been purchased for Thersander, in 
whose serrice she had remained till discoTered 
by Clitophon. 

In this romance many of the descriptions 
are borrowed from Philostratus, and the Hero 
and Leander of Musaeus. Some of the events 
have also been taken from Heliodorus. Like 
that author, Tatiu9 makes frequent use of 
robbers, pirates, and dreams ; but the general 
style of his work is totally differeut. If 
there be less sweetness and interest than in 
Theagenes and Chaiiclea, there is more bustle 
in the action. A number of the amorous 
stratagems, too, are original and well ima- 
gined — such as Clitophon *s disicourse on lore 
with Satyrus, in the hearing of Leucippe : 
and the beautiful incident of the bee, which 
has been adopted by DXrfe, and by Tasso in 
his Aminta, where Sylvia having pretended 
to cure Phyllis, whom a bee had stung, by 
kissing her, Aminta perceiving this, feigns 
that he too had been stung, in order that 
Sylvia, pitying his pain, might apply a similar 
remedy.' Among these devices may be men- 
tioned the petition of Melite to Leucippe, 
whom she believes to be a Thessalian, to pro- 



1 Kia>(endo, cb* an atpe avesae mono 
II mio labro di aotto, incominciai 
A laznentarmi di octal maniera, 
Che quel la medicina, che la lingua 
Non richiedeTa, il volto richiedeTa. 
Ia •'•mplicetta SUvia, 
PieUna del mio male, 
8* offri di dar aita 
A la finta feritt, Ahi lasso, e feoe 
I^Q cnpa, e pin mortale 
Ia mia paga verace. 
Quando le lahra sue 
GiooM a le labra mie. 



cue her hcfhs for a potion that may gain 
hertheaHectioosof Clit4^»iioii. Thesacrifioe, 
too, of Leucippe by the robbeis in the presence 
of her lover, b happily imagined, were not 
the solution of the enigma so wretched. As 
the work advances, however, it must be con- 
fessed, that it gradually de creases in interest, 
and that thew agreeable incidents are more 
thinlv scattered. Towards the conclusion it 

m 

becomes insufferably tiresome, and the author 
scruples not to violate all veriaunilitade in 
the events related. 

Indeed, through the whole lomancey want 
of probability seems the great defsct. No- 
thing can be more absurd or unnatonl than 
the fidse uterus — nothing can be worse 
imagined than the vindication of the hercune 
in the cave of Diana, which is the final solu- 
tion of the romance. When it is neoeasary 
for the story that Theisander should be 
informed who Leucippe is, the author makes 
him overhear a soliloquy, in which she reports 
to herself a full account of her genealogy, 
and an abridgement of her whole adventures. 
A soliloquy can never be properly introduced, 
unless the speaker is under the influence of 
some strong passion, or reasons on some im- 
portant subject; but as Heliodorus borrowed 
from Sophocles, so Tatius is said to have 
imitated Euripides. From him he may have 
taken this uniuUural species of soliloquy, as 
this impropriety ejusts in almost all Uie in- 
troductions to the tragedies of that poet. 

Tatius has been much blamed for the im- 
morality of his romance, and it must be 
acknowledged that there are particular pas- 
sages which are extremely exceptionable ; yet, 
however odious some of these may be con- 
sidered, the general moral tendency of the 
story is good ; — a remark which may be ex- 
tended to all the Greek romances. Tatius 

Ne r api d^ alcon flora 

Ci^^n si doioe il md, di* allhora lo ooU 

I)a quelle freacbe Rose 

Ma mentra al cor soendeTs 

Quella doloena mista 

D* nn secreto ^eno, 

Tal diletto n' havea, 

Che fingendo ch* ancor non mi pwniitff 

II dolor di quel morso, 

Fei li, eh* alia |nn volts 

Vi replied V incantow 

Awumta^ set I. sc 2 
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punishes his hero and heroine for eloping from 
their fathers* house, and afterwards rewards 
them for their long fidelity. 

The Clitophon and Leucippe of Tatius does 
not seem to liave been composed like Thea* 
genes and Chariclea, as a romance equally 
interesting and well written throughout, but 
as a species of patch-work, in different places 
of which the author might exhibit the yariety 
of his talents. At one time he is anxious to 
show his taste in painting and sculpture ; at 
another, his acquaintance with natuial hbtory; 
and towards the end of the book, his skiU in 
declamation. But his pi-incipal excellence 
lies in descriptions ; aiid though these are too 
luxuriant, they are in genei-al beautiful, the 
objects being at once well selected, and so 
painted as to form in the mind of the reader 
a distinct and lively image. As examples of 
hb merit in thb way may be instanced, his 
description of a garden (1. i. c. 16), and of a 
tempest followed by a shipwreck (1. iii. c. 
234). We may also mention his accounts of 
the pictures of Europa (1. i. c. 1), of Andro- 
meda (1. iii. c. 7), and Prometheus (1. iii. 
c. 8), in which his descriptions and criticisms 
are executed with very considerable taste and 
feeling. Indeed, the remarks on these paint- 
ings form a presumption of the advanced 
state of the art at the period in which Tatius 
wrote, '>r at least of the estimation in which it 
was held, and afford matter of much curious 
speculation to connoisseurs and artists. 

Writers, however, are apt to indulge them- 
selves in enlarging where they excel ; accord- 
ingly the descriptions of Tatius are too numer- 
ous, and sometimes very absurdl}' introduced. 
Thus Clitophon, when mentioning the pre- 
parations for his marriage with a woman he 
disliked, presents the reader with a long de- 
scription of a neck-lace which was purchased 
for her, and also enters into a detail concerning 
the origin of dying purple (1. ii. c. 11); he 
likewise introduces very awkwardly an account 
of various zoological curiosities (1. ii. c. 14). 
Indeed, he seems particularly fond of natural 
history, and gives very animated and correct 
delineations of the hippopotamus (1. iv. c. 2, 
&c.), of the elephant (1. iv. c. 4), and the 
crocodile (1. iv. c. 19). 



1 Huct p. 40, Bodcr. praef. p. 1& 



The description of the rise and progress of 
the passion of Clitophon for Leucippe is ex* 
tremely well executed. Of this there is nothing 
in the romance of Heliodorus. Theagenes and 
Chariclea at first sight are violently and mutu- 
ally enamoured ; in Tatius we have more of 
the restless agitation of love and the arts of 
courtship. Indeed, this b by much the best 
part of the Clitophon and Leucippe, as the 
author discloses very considerable acquaint- 
ance with the human heart. This knowledge 
also appears in the sentiments scattered 
through the work, though it must be confessed 
that in many of his remarks he b apt to sub- 
tilize and i-efine too much. 

In point of style, Tatius b said by Huet and 
other critics^ to excel Heliodorus, and all the 
writers of Greek romance. Hb language has 
been chiefly applauded for its conciseness, 
ease, and simplicity. Photius, who wrote 
tolerable Greek himself, and must have been a 
better judge than any later critic, observes, 
*' with regard to diction and composition, 
Tatius seems to me to excel. When he em- 
ploys figurative language, it is clear and 
natural : lib sentences are precise and limpid, 
and such as by their sweetness greatly delight 
the ear."* 

In the delineation of character Tatius is still 
more defective than Heliodorus. — Clitophon, 
the principal person in the romance, is a 
wretchedly weak and pusillanimous being; 
he twice allows himself to be beaten by 
Thersander, without resistance, — ^he has nei- 
ther sense nor courage, nor indeed any virtue 
except uncommon fidelity to hb mistress. She 
b a much more interesting, and b indeed a 
heroic, character. 

We now proceed to the analysb of a romance 
different in its nature from the works already 
mentioned; and of a species which may be 
distinguished by the appellation of P<utoral 
romance. 

It may be conjectured with much proba- 
bility, that pastoral composition sometimes 
expressed the devotion, and sometimes formed 
the entertainment, of the first generations of 
mankind. The sacred writings sufficiently 
inform us that it exbted among the eastern 
nations during the earliest ages. Rural images 



s Photiui. Bib. Cod. IxxxvU. p. 2U6. 
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are erery where scattered through the Old 
Teftament : and the Song of Solomon in par- 
ticolar, heautifully delineates the charms of 
a coontry life, while it paints the most amiable 
affections of the mind, and the sweetest scenery 
of natnre. A number of passages of Theo- 
critus bear a striking resemblance to descrip- 
tions in the inspired pastoral ; and many critics 
hare belieyed that he had studied its' beauties, 
and transferred them to his eclogues. Theo- 
critus was imitated in his own dialect by 
Moechus and Bion ; and Virgil, taking advan- 
iSLge of a different language, copied yet rivadled 
the Sicilian. The Bucolics of the Roman bard 
seem to have been considered as precluding 
all attempts of the same kind ; for, if we except 
the feeble efforts of Calpumius, and his con- 
temporary Nemesianus, who lived in the third 
century, no subsequent specimen of pastoral 
)K)etry was, as far as 1 know, produced till 
the revival of literature. 

It was during this interval that Longus, a 
Greek sophist,* who is said to have lived soon 
after the age of Tatius, wrote his pastoral 
romance of Daphnis and Chloe, which is the 
earliest, and by far the finest, example that 
has appeared of this species of composition. 
Availing himself of the beauties of the pastoi-al 
poets who preceded him, he has added to their 
simplicity of style, and charming pictures of 
Nature, a story which possesses considerable 
interest, and of which the foUowing abstract 
is presented to the reader. 

In the neighbourhood of Mytilene, the 
principal city of Lesbos, Lamon, a goat-herd, 
as he was one day tending his flock, disoovei-ed 
an infant sucking one of his goats with sur- 
prising dexterity. He takes home the child, 
and presents him to his wife Myrtale ; at the 
same time he delivers to her a purple mantle 
with which the boy was adorned, and a little 
sword with an ivory hilt, which was lying by 
his side. Lamon, having no children of his 
own, resolves to bring up the foundling, and 
bestows on him the pastoral name of Daphnis. 

About two years after this occurrence, 
Diyas, a neighbouring shepherd, finds in the 
cave of the nymphs, which is beautifully 
described in the romance, a female infant, 
nursed by one of his ewes. The child is 
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brought to the cottage of Dryaa, recdves the 
name of Chloe, and is cherished by the old 
man as if she had been his daughter. 

When D^)hnis had reached the age of 
fifteen, and Chlue that of twelve, Lamon and 
Dryas, their reputed lathers, had correspond- 
ing- dreams on the same night. The nymphs 
of the cave in which Chloe had been di»- 
covered appear to each of the old shepherds, 
delivering Daphnis and Chloe to a winged 
boy, with a bow and arrows, who commands 
that Daphnb should be sent to keep goats, 
and the girl to tend the sheep : Daphnb and 
Chloe have not long entered on their new 
employments, which they exercise with a 
care of their flocks, increased by a know- 
ledge of the circumstances of their infancy, 
when chance brings them to pasture on the. 
same spot. It was then, says the romance, 
the beginning of spring, and every species of 
flower bloomed throu)<h the woods, the mea- 
dows and mountains. — The tender flocks 
sported around — ^the lambs skipped on the 
hills — the bees hummed through the vallies 
— and the birds filled the groves with their 
song. Daphnis collects the wandering sheep 
of Chloe, and Chloe drives from the rocks 
the goats of Daphnis. They make reeds in 
commob, and shai*e together their milk and 
their wine ; — their youth, their beauty, the 
season of the year, every thing tends to in- 
spire them with a mutual passion : at length 
Daphnis having one day fallen into a covered 
pit which was dug for the wolf, and being 
considerably hurt, receives from Chloe a kiss, 
which serves as the first fuel to the flame of 
love. 

Chloe had another admirer, Dorco, the 
cow-herd, w^ho having in vain requested her 
in marriage from Dryas, her reputed father, 
resolves to carry her off by foi*cc ; for this 
purpose he disguises himself as a wolf, and 
lurks among some bushes near a place where 
Chloe used to pasture her sheep. In this 
garb he is discovered and attiicked by the 
dogs, who entered into his frolic with unex- 
pected alacrity, but is preserved from being 
torn to pieces by the timely arrival of Daph- 
nis. From the example of Dorco this became 
a favourite stratagem among pastoral charac- 
ters. In the Pastor Fido (act iv. sc. ii.) 
Dorinda disguises herself as a wolf, and the 
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troubaduur Vido) was hunted down in con- 
aequence of a aiinilar experiment. 

8|jring wasliow at an end — aummer beamed 
forth wid all Nature flourisheil— the tree* 
were loaded with fruit», the fields wi 
covered with corn, and the wuoda were filled 
with melody — every thing tended to hispli 
picasare — the sweet lium of the cicada, the 
frt^ronce of the ripening apples, and the 
bleating of the eheep. The gliding atreams 
were heard as if they modulated the song, 
and tlie br«exe3 rustling among the pineit 
wemed the breath of the flute. 

In the beginnini^ of autumn some Tyi 

pirates having landed on the island, seize 

oxen of Dorco, and carry ofF Daphnis, whom 

they Toeet sauntering on the shore. Chloe 

he«ring Daphnis calling for asMstance from 

the ship, 8ies for help to Dorco, and raachei 

him when he b just expiring of the wound) 

biflict«d hy the eors^rs of Tyi'e. Before his 

death be gives her his pipe, on which, after 

ehe had closed his eyes, she jdaya according 

to his instructions a certain tune (probably 

the Roncc des Vaches), which being heard by 

^^_ the osen in the Tynan vessel, they all leap 

^^^ft ' werboard and overset the ship. The pirates 

^^Bleine loaded with heavy armourare drowned, 

^^V'liit Daphnis swims safe to shore. 

Here endit the first book ; and in the second 
the Bnthor proceeds to relate, that during 
antaran Daphnia and Chloe were engaged ' 
the labours, or rather the delights, of the 
vintage.' After the grapes had been gathered 
and pressed, and the new wine treasured 
oasks, having returned to feed their flocks, 
they are accosted one day by an old 

■ named Philetas, who tells them a long stoiy 
of seeing Cupid In a garden, adding, that 
'Dapbob and Chloe were to be dedicated 
Iiis service ; the lovers naturally inquire who 
Cupid ia, for, althongh they had felt his 
ioflucnce, they were ignorant of his name, 
PhiletM describes his power and his attri- 
batM, and pmnts out the remedy for the pains 
lie inSicts.* 

I A great d««] is said in ihi> romanca cancel 
Ifce rinlage. tinhoa had in &II timet been wieb 
for iU vine, vliioli wu icanvly uf an intoxic 

Hie innocentii pocuU Lcibii 



The instmctions of this venerable old w.an 
to the lovers were aufticienlly explicit, but, 
spite of the lesson they had received, they 
appear to have made very little ndvancemejit. 
Their progress was on one occasion inter- 
rnpled by the arrival of certwn youths of 
Methymno'B, who landed near that part of 
the island where Daphnis fed his flocks, in 
order to enjoy the pleasures of the chase 
during vintage. The twigs, by which the 
aliip of tlieae sportsmen was tied to the shore, 
had been eaten through by some goats, and 
the vessel had been carried away by the tide 
and the land breeze. Its crew liaving pro- 
ceeded up the country In search of the owner 
of the animats, and not having found him, 
atAze DaphnU as a substitute, and lash him 
severely, till other shepherds come to his 
asaietance. Phlletas is appointed judge be- 
tween Daphnis and the Methymneaus, but 
the latter refusing to abide by bis decUion, 
which was unfavourable to them, are diiven 
froin the territory. They return, however, 
next day, and carry off Chloe, with a gieat 
quantity of booty. Having landed at a place 
of shelter wlilch lay In the course of their 
voyage, they pass the night in festivity, but 
at dawn of day they are terrified by the un- 
looked-for appeai-ance of Pan, who threatens 
them with being drowned before they arrive 
at their intended place of destination, unless 
they set Chloe at U1>erty. Through this 
respectable interposition, Chloe is allowed to 
return home, and is speedily restored to the 
arms of Daphnis, — The grateful lovere eing 
hymns to the nycnpbs. On the following 
day they sacrifice to Pan, and hang a goat's 
skin on a pine adjoining his Image. The 
feaat which follows UiU ceremony is attended 
by all the old shepherds in the neighbour- 
hood, who recount the adventures of their 
youth, and their children dance to the sound 
of the pipe. 

The third book commences with the ap- 
proach of winter, and fiom the Jescrijitinn 
of that sesson which is given In the romance, 

Cum Msrtc confundet Throneiu 
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it would appear that at the period of its 
compoaition the temperature of the Lesbian 
climate was colder than it is now represented 
by travellers. We are told in the pastoral, 
that early in winter a sudden fall of snow 
shuts up all the roads, the peasants are con- 
fined to their cottages, and the earth nowhere 
appeai-s except on the brinks of rivers, or 
sides of fountains. No one leads forth his 
flocks to pasture : but by a blazing fire some 
twist cords for the net, some plait goat^s hair, 
and others make snares for the birds ; the 
bogs are fed with acorns in the sty, the sheep 
with leaves in the folds, and the oxen with 
chaff in the stalls. 

The season of the year precludes the inter- 
views of Daphnis and Chloe. They could no 



resolves at once to gratify her own passion^ 
and to free him from his embarrassment. 

Daphms, however, still hesitates to practise 
with Chloe the lesson he had received from 
Lycaenium ; and the reader is again tired with 
the repetition of preludes, for which he can no 
longer find an excuse. 

In the fourth book we are told that, towards 
the close of summer, a fellow-servant of liamon 
arrives from Mytilene, to announce that the 
lord of the territory on which the reputed 
fathers of Daphnb and Chloe pastured their 
flocks, would be with them at the approach of 
vintage. 

Lamon prepares every thing for his recep- 
tion with much assiduity, but bestows parti- 
cular attention on the embellishment of a 



lont^r meet in the fields, and Daphnis was spacious garden which adjoined his cottage, 
af mid to excite suspicion by visiting the a.td of which the difi^erent parts are described 



object of his passion at the cottage of Dryas. 
He ventui-es, however, to approach its vici- 
nity, under pretext of laying snares for birds. 
Engaged in this employment, he waits a long 
time without any person appearing from the 
house. At length, when about to depart, 
Dryas himself comes out in pursuit of a dog 
who had run off with the family dinner. He 
perceives Daphms with his game, and accor- 
dingly, as a profitable speculation, invites him 
into the cottage. The birds he had caught 
are prepared for supper ; a second cup is 
filled, a new fire is kindled, and Daphnis is 
asked to remain next day to attend a sacri- 
fice to be performed to Bacchus. By accept- 
ing the invitation, he for some time longer 
enjoys the society of Chloe. The lovers part, 
praying for the revival of spring ; but while 
the winter lasted, Daphnis frequently visits 
tlie habitation of Dryas. 

When spring returns, Daphnis and Chloe 
are the first to lead out their flocks to pas- 
ture. Their ardour when they meet in the 
fields is increased by long absence, and 
the sesson of the year, but their hearts 
remain innocent ; — a purity which the au- 
thor still imputes not to virtue, but to igno- 
rance. 

Chromis, an old man in the neighbourhood, 
had married a young woman called Lycae- 
nium, who falls in love with Daphnis ; she 
becomes acquainted with the perplexity in 
which he is placed with regard to Chloe, and 



as having been arranged in a manner fitted to 
inspire all the agreeable emotions which the 
art of gardening can produce. " It was," says 
the author, " the length of a gtadium, and the 
breadth of four pUthra, was in a lofty situa- 
tion, and formed an oblong. It was planted 
with all sorts of trees ; with apples, myrtles, 
pears, pomegranates, figs, olives, and the tall 
vine, which, reclining on the pear and apple 
trees, seemed to vie with them in its fruits. 
Nor were the forest trees, as the plane, the 
pine, and the cypress, less abundant. To them 
clung not the vine, but the ivy, whose large 
and ripening berry emulated the grape. Thes^ 
forest trees surrounded the fruit-bearers, as if 
they had been a shelter formed by art ; and 
the whole was protected by a slight enclosui*e. 
The garden was divided by paths — ^the stems 
of the trees were far separated from each other, 
but the branches entwined above, formed a 
continued arbour: here, too, were beds of 
flowers, some of which the earth bore sponta- 
neously, while others were produced by cul- 
tivation ; — ^roses, hyacinths, were planted and 
tended ; the ground of itself yielded the violet 
and the narcissus. Here were shade in sum- 
mer, sweetness of flowers in spring, the plea- 
sures of vintage in autumn . and fi-uits in every 
season of the year. Herce, too, the plain 
could be seen, and flocks feeding ; the sea rIho, 
and the ships sailing over it ; so that all these 
might be numbered among the delights of the 
garden. In the centre there was a temple to 
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Baeeh«8, and mn altar erected ; the altar was 
girt with iry — the temple was snrroanded 
with palm: within were repreoected the 
trinmpha and loTes of the god.^ 

On this garden Daphnis had placed his chief 
hopes of ofmciliating the good-will of his 
roaster, and through hU fsToar of being united 
to Chloe ; for it would appear the consent of 
parties was not sufficient for this, and that in 
Greeee, as among the setfi in Russia, the finest 
gralilicaliim of the heart was dependent on 
the will of a master. LamfAs, a cow-herd, 
who had asked Chloe in marriage from Dry as, 
and had been refused, resoWes on the destmc- 
turn of thb garden. Accordingly, when it is 
dark, he tean out the shrubs by the roots, 
and tramples on the flowers. Dreadful is the 
eonstemation of Lamon, in beholding on the 
following morning the haroc that had been 
made. Towards erening his terror b increased 
by the appearance of Eudromus, one of his 
master's servants, who gives noUce that he 
would be with them in three days. 

Astj'lns (the son of Dionysophanes, proprie- 
tor of the territory) arrives first, and promises 
to obtain pardon from his lather of the mis- 
chance that had happened to the garden. 
Artylus is accompanied by a parasite, Gnatho, 
who is smitten with a friendship, a la Grecque, 
for Daphnis : this having come to the know- 
ledge of Lamon, who overhears the parasite 
ask and obtain Daphnis as a page from Asty- 
lusjhe conceives it incumbent on him to reveal 
to Dionysophanes, who had by this time ar- 
rived, the mysteries attending the infancy of 
Daphnis. He, at the same time, produces the 
ornaments he had found with the child, on 
which Dionysophanes instantly recognises his 
son. Having married early in youth , he had a 
daughter and two sons, but being a prudent 
man, and satisfied with this stock, he had ex- 
posed his fourth child, Daphnis ; a measure 
which had become somewhat less expedient, 
as his daughter and one of his sons died im- 
mediately after on the same day, and Astylus 
aione survived. 

The change in the situation of Daphnis does 
not alter his attachment to Chloe. He begs 
her in marriage of his father, who, being in- 
formed of the circumstances of her infancy, 
invites all the distinguished persons in the 
neig^bouriiood to a festival, at which the 



articles of dress found along with Chloe are 
exhibited. Thia was not hb own scheme, but 
had been suggested to him in a dream by the 
nymphs; for in the pastoral of Longus, as in 
mo$t other Greek romances, the characters are 
only 

Tunc recta scientM cnm nil scire valent. 

The success of this device fully answers ex- 
pectation; Chloe being acknowledged as his 
daughter by M^*acles, one of the guests, who 
was now in a prosperous condition, but rival- 
ling his friend Dionysophanes in paternal 
tenderness, had exposed hb child while in 
difficulties. There being now no farther ob- 
stacle to the union of Daphnis and Chloe, their 
marriage b solemnized with rustic pomp, and 
they lead through the rest of their days a 
happy and a pastoral life. 

In some respects a prose romance is be* ter 
adapted than the eclogue or drama to past<iral 
composition. The eclogue b confined within 
narrow limits, and must terminate t)efore inte- 
rest can be excited. A series of Bucolics, whera 
two or more shepherds are introduced con- 
tending for the reward of a crook or a kid, 
and at most descanting for a short while on 
similar topics, resembles a collection of the 
first scenes of a number of comedies, of which 
the commencement can only be listened to as 
unfolding the subsequent action. The drama 
is, no doubt, a better form of pastoral writing 
than detached eclogues, but at the same time 
does not well accord with rustic manners and 
desuription. In dramatic composition, the re- 
presentation of strong passions b best calculated 
to produce interest or emotion, but the feelings 
of rural existence should be painted as tran- 
quil and calm. In choosing a prose romance 
as the vehicle of pastoral writing, Longus has 
adopted a form that may include all the l>ean- 
ties ariang from the description of rustic man- 
ners, or the scenery of nature, and which, as 
hx as the incidents of rural life admit, may 
interest by an agreeable fable, and deli;;ht by 
judicious alternation of narrative and dialo^^ue. 

Lon;;us has also avoided many of the faults 
into which his modem imitators have fallen, 
and which have brought this style of compo- 
sition into so much dbrepute ; hb characters 
never express the conceits of aifected gal- 
lantry, nor involve themselves in abstract 
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reasoning ; and he has not loaded his romance 
with those long and constantly recurring epi- 
sodes, which in the Diana of Montemayor, 
and the Astrea of D*Urfe, fatigue the atten- 
tion, and render us indifferent to the principal 
story. Nor does he paint that chimerical 
state of society, termed the golden age, in 
which the characteristic traits of rural life 
are erased, hut attempts to please by a genuine 
imitation of Nature, and by descriptions of 
the manners, the rustic occupations, or rural 
enjoyments, of the inhabitants of the country 
where the scene of the pastoral is laid. 

Huet, who seems to have considered the 
chief merit of a romance to consist in com- 
mencing in the middle of the story, has re- 
marked, 1 think unjustly, that it is a great 
defect in the plan of this pastoral, that it begins 
with the infancy of the hero and heroine, and 
carries on the story beyond the period of their 
marriage.^ The author might, perhaps, have 
been blameable had he dwelt long on these 
periods ; but, in fact, the romance concludes 
with the nuptials of Daphnis and Chloe ; and 
the reader is merely told in a few lines that they 
lived a pastoral life, and had a son and daugh- 
ter. Nor, if the reader be interested in the 
characters of the preceding story, is it unplea- 
sant for him to hear in general terms, when 
it comes to an end, how these persons passed 
their lives, and whether their fortune was 
stable. 1 do not see that in a pastoral ro- 
mance, even a more ample description of con- 
jugal felicity would have been so totally 
disgusting as the critic seems to imagine ; far 
less is an account of the childhood of the 
characters objectionable, even where it is more 
minute than that given by Longus. 

The pastoral is in general very beautifully 
written ; — the style, though it has been cen- 

1 L^^conomie mal entendue de sa fable est un de- 
faut encore plus essentiel. U commence grossien^- 
ment, a la naissance de sea bergers, et ne finit pas 
meme a leur maria^^. II etend sa narration jusq* 
a lenrs enfants et a leur viei.lesse ; and, again, Cest 
■ortir entierement du vrai caractere de cctte espece 
d^ecrits : il les fautflnirau jour desnoces, etse taire 
■ur les suites du manage. Une heroine de Roman 
grosse et accouch^e est un etrange personnage. — 
/fuel de VOriffine dei Romans. 

> Son style est simple, ais6, naturel, et concis sans 
obacurite ; ses expressions sont pleine de vivacite et 
de feu, il produit avec esprit, il peint avec agrement. 



sured on account of the reiteration of the same 
forms of expression, and as betraying the 
sophist in some passages by a play on words, 
and affected antithesis, is considered as the 
purest specimen of the Greek language pro- 
duced in that late period ;' the descriptions 
of rural scenery and rural occupations are 
extremely pleasing, and, if I may use the ex- 
pression, there is a sort of amenity and calm 
diffused over the whole romance. This, in- 
deed, may be considered as the chief excellence 
in a pastoral ; since we are not so much allured 
by the feeding of sheep as by the stillness of 
the country. In all our active pursuits, the 
end proposed b tranquillity, and even when 
we lose the hope of happiness, we are attracted 
by that of repose ; — hence we are soothed and 
delighted with its representation, and fancy 
we partake of the pleasure. 

In some respects, however, this romance, 
although its excellencies are many, is ex- 
tremely defective. It displays little variety, 
except whataiises from the vicissitude of the 
seasons. The coui-tship of Daphnis is to the 
last degree monotonous, and the conversations 
between the lovers extremely insipid. The 
mythological tales also are totally uninter- 
esting, and sometimes not very happily in- 
troduced. 

Although the general moral attempted to 
be inculcated in the romance is not absolutely 
bad, yet thei'e are pai-ticular passages so ex- 
tremely reprehensible, that I know nothing 
like them in almost any work whatever. Tiiis 
depravity is the less excusable, as it was the 
professed design of the author to paint a state 
of the most perfect innocence. 

There can be no doubt that the pastoral of 
Longus had a considerable influence on the 
style and incidents of the subsequent Greek 

et dispose ses images avec adrease.— ^De l^Orig, de» 
Rom, 

Longi oratio pura, Candida, soavis, mutis articulis 
membrisque concisa et tamen numeroaa, sine uliii 
salibus nielle dulcior profluit, tanquam amnis arg^Mi- 
tens virentibus utrinque syMs inumbratus ; et itu 
florens, ita picta, ita expolita est ut in ea, verborum 
omnes, <.mnes sententiarum illigentur leporos. 
Translationes csBteraque dicendi lumiua ita apte 
disponit ut pictures colurum varietatem. — VUluuun 
prtioetn, longus is also called by Muretus, dulcissi- 
mus ao suaviflsimus scriptor ; and by Soaliger, auetor 
' ainsenissimus, et eo melior quo simplicior. 
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Tomanoes, particularly those of Eustathius 
and Theodonis Proiirumtid ; bat its effects on 
modem pastorals, particularly those which 
appeared in Italy during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, is a subject of more difficulty. Huet is 
of opinion, that it was not only the model of 
the Astrea of D*Urf^, and the Diana of Monte- 
mayor, but gave rise to the Italian dramatic 
pastoral. This opinion is combated by Villoi- 
Bon, on the grounds that the first edition of 
Longus was not published till 1598, and that 
Tasso died in the year 1595. It is true that 
the first Greek edition of Longus was not 
pubUshed till 1598, but there was a French 
translation by Amy ot, which appeared in 1 559, 
and one in Latin verse by Gambara in 1569, 
either of which might have been seen by Tasso. 
But although this argument brought forward 
by Yilloison be of little avail, he is probably 
right in the general notion he has adopted, 
that Daphnis and Chloe was not the origin of 
the pastoral dnlma. The Sacrificio of Agos- 
tino Beccari, which was the earliest specimen 
of this style of composition, and was acted at 
Ferrara in 1554, was written previous to the 
appearance of any edition or version of Longus. 
Nor is there any similarity in the story or 
Viddents of the Aminta to those in Daphnis 
and Chloe, which should lead us to imagine 
that the 'Greek romance had been imitated by 
Taaso. 

It bears, however, a stronger likeness to the 
more recent dramatic pastorals of Italy . These 
are frequenUy founded on the exposure of 
children, who, after being brought up as shep- 
herds by reputed fathers, are discovered by 
their rend parents by means of tokens fas- 
tened to them when they were abandoned. 
There is also a considerable resemblance be- 
tween the story of Daphnis and Chloe and that 
of the Gentle Shepherd : the plot was sug- 
gested to Ramsay by one of his friends, who 
seems to have tsdcen it from the Greek pasto- 
nL Marmontel,too,in his Annette and Lubin, 
Has imitated the simplicity and inexperience 
of the lovers of Longus. But of all modem 
writers the author who has most closelv ful- 
lowed this romance is Gessner. In his Idylls 
there b the same poetical prose, the same 
beautiful rural descriptions, and the same in- 
nocence and simplicity in the rustic characters. 
la his pastoral of Daphnis, the scene of which 



is laid in Greece, he has painted, like Longu^ 
the early and innocent attachment of a shep- 
herdess and sw£un, and has only embellished 
his picture by the incidents that arise from 
rural occupations, and the revolutions .of the 
year. 

We shall conclude this article with remark- 
ing, that the story of Daphnis and phloe is 
related in the person of the author. He feigns, 
that while hunting in Lesbos, he saw in a 
grove consecrated to the nymphs a most 
beautiful picture, in which appeared children- 
exposed, lovers plighting their faith, and in- 
cursions of pirates — that, having found an 
interpreter of this painting, he had expressed 
in writing what it represented, and produced 
a gift to Cupid, to Pan, and the nymphs ; but 
which would be pleasing to all men, a medi- 
cine to the sick, a solace to the afflicted, which 
would remind him, who had felt the power of 
love, of hb sweetest enjoyments, and teach 
the inexperienced the nature and happiness of 
that passion. 

Although the work of Longus was much 
admired by his contemporaries, and although 
many of the incidents were adopted in the 
fictitious narratives by which it was suc- 
ceeded, none of the subsequent Greek fablers 
attempted to write pastoral romance, buc 
chose Heliodorus, or rather Tatius, as their 
model. 

Chariton, the earliest of these imitators, 
has been considered as inferior to Tatius in 
point of style, in which he exhibits a good 
deal of the sophist, but he far excels him in 
the probability and simphcity of hb inci- 
dents — he also surpasses him in the general 
conduct of hb work, since, as the romance 
advances, the interest increases to the end, 
and the fate of the characters is carefully con- 
cealed till the conclusion. Nor is it loaded 
with those episodes and lengthened descrip- 
tions which encumber the Clitophon and 
Leucippc of Tatius. The author is abo more 
careful than his predecessor not to violate 
probability, and seems anxious to preserve an 
appearance of historical fidelity. 

A considerable part of the commencement 
of the Chaereas and Callirhoe* of Chariton 

^ Xief«r*np«c A^«3iriM»r ram rifi "Xau^utt muu Kjh^\i|f«fV 
i{»ri»»» ImynidMttn Xtyt. 8. — Appendix. Ns. 5. 
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has been lost, and the first incident we now 
meet with is the marriage of the hero and 
heroine. The other suitors of Callirhoe, 
enrap;ed at the preference given to Chaereas, 
contrive to make him jealous of his wife. In 
a transport of passion he kicks her so vio- 
lently that she swoons, and is believed dead. 
This incident is one of the worst imagined to 
be met with in any of the Greek romances. 
It leaves such an impression of the brutality 
of the principal character, that we are not 
reconciled to him by all his subsequent grief 
and diligent search after Callirhoe ;— our dis- 
gust might perhaps have been lessened, had 
the author made him employ a dagger or 
poison. 

After her supposed death, Callirhoe is buried 
along with a great quantity of treasure. It 
was customary in Qreece that effects of a 
value proportioned to the rank of the de- 
ceased should be deposited in tombs. It is 
mentioned in Strabo (1. 8,) that the persons 
who were sent by Cssar to colonize Corinth, 
left no tomb unexplored ; •SBi** r^ft Arsiut^rw ; 
— an anecdote which evinces the existence of 
that species of depredation which forms a 
leading incident in this and so many of the 
other Greek romances. Callirhoe revives soon 
after her interment, and at this critical moment, 
Theron, a pirate, who had witnessed the 
concealment of the treasure, breaks open the 
sepulchre, which was placed near the shore, 
and sets sail with the booty and Callirhoe. 
At Miletus he sells her to Dionysius, an 
Ionian prince, who soon becomes enamoured 
of his slave. Chariton is the first writer of 
romance who has introduced an interesting 
male character. Dionysius is represented 
generous, learned, valiant, and tender ; — nor 
was there any thing improper in his attach- 
ment to Callirhoe, as she disclosed the noble- 
ness of her birth, but concealed that she was 
the wife of another ; — he makes love to her 
with all possible delicacy, and imposes no 
restraint on her inclinations. Callirhoe, hav- 
ing already one husband, feels some scruples 
at accepting a second ; but at length agrees to 
espouse Dionysius, with the view of giving a 
nominal father to the child of which she was 
pregnant. 

The following portion of the romance is 
occupied with the attem^its of Mithridates, 



satrap of Caria, to obtain possession of Callir- 
hoe, for whom he had conceived a violent 
affection — the search made by Chaereas for 
his wife after discovering that she was inno- 
cent, and yet alive — and his arrival in Asia 
to reclaim her from Dionysius. 

At length all parties are summoned to 
Babylon, to maintain their cause before 
Artaxerxes. Mithridates and Chaereas ap- 
pear first, and afterwards Dionysius arrives, 
accompanied by Callirhoe. There is no part 
of the romance so unnatural as the account of 
the extraordinary effects produced by the 
beauty of Callirhoe, on the beholders at 
Babylon, and the regions through which she 
passed on her journey : but after her arrival, 
the flattery which we may suppose paid to a 
despot in an eastern court, by satraps and 
eunuchs, is finely touched ; and the meeting 
of Chaereas with Callirhoe in the palace, 
while the cause is under cognizance, is hap- 
pily imagined. Artaxerxes, as was to be 
expected, having become enamoured of the 
object of dispute, defers giving any decision, 
in order to protract her stay in Babylon. Ac- 
counts, meanwhile, arrive of a revolt of the 
Egyptians, and their invasion of Syria. The 
king, accompanied by Dionysius, proceeds 
against them, and, according to the custom of 
the Persian monarchs, takes the ladies of the 
court, among whom Callirhoe was now num- 
bered, along with him. But, as they are 
found to be cumbersome on the march, they 
are left at Arado, an island at a short distance 
from the continent. Chaereas, exasperated by 
a false report that the king had bestowed 
Callirhoe on Dionysius, joins the Egyptian 
forces, takes Tyre by stratagem, and, in 
consideration of his talents as a general, is 
appointed to command the fleet. Having de- 
stroyed the Persian navy soon after his eleva- 
tion, in a great battle which was fought near 
Arado, he takes possession of the island, and 
recovers Callirhoe. In the course of the 
night succeeding the day which had been 
so propitious to the love and glory of Chae- 
reas, a messenger arrives at Arado with ac- 
counts of the total overthrow of the Egyptian 
army, which had been chiefly effected by the 
skill and valour of Dionysius. To him Callir- 
hoe writes a very handsome letter, and returns 
with Chaereas to Syracuse. 
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About the time of Chariton, there lived 
three persons of the name of Xenophon, each 
of whom wrote a romance. These autbore 
were distinguished by the names of Antio- 
chenus, Cyprius, and Ephesius. Antiochenus, 
in imitation of Jamblicus, called his romance 
Babylonica: the second Xenophon entitled 
his work (which relates the loves of Cinyras, 
Myrrha, and Adonis), Cypriaca. 

The Ephesiaca (which has alone been pub- 
lished) consists of ten books, and comprehends 
the lores of Habrocomas and Anthia. In this 
work the incidents are extremely similar to 
those that occur in the preceding romances. 
The hero and heroine become enamoured in 
the temple of Diana : they are married early 
in the work, but in obedience to an oracle of 
Apollo, are forced by their parents to travel, 
and in the course of their wanderings expeii- 
ence the accustomed adventures with robbers 
and pirates. On one occasion Anthia, when 
separated from her husband by a series of 
misfortunes, falls into the hands of banditti, 
from whom she is rescued by a young noble- 
man, named Perilau8,who becomes enamoured 
of her. Anthia, fearing violence, affects a 
consent to marry him ; but on the arrival of 
the appointed time, swallows a soporific 
draught which she had procured from a phy- 
mdan, who was the friend of Perilaus, and to 
whom she had entrusted the secret of her 
story. Much lamentation is made for her 
death, and she b conveyed with great pomp 
to a sepulchre. As she had only drunk a 
sleeping potion, she soon awakes in the tomb, 
which is plundered by pirates for the sake of 
the treasure it contained. 

Mr Douce, in his Illustrations of Shak- 
speare, has pointed out the resemblance be- 
tween this adventure and the leading incident 
of the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet. The 
Ephesiaca, he acknowledges, was not pub- 
lished at the time when Luigi da Porto wrote 
the novel, supposed to be Shakspeare's ori- 
ginal, but he thinks it very probable he had 
met with the manuscript of the Gi-eek ro- 
mance. 

Throughout the work the author of the 
Ephesiaca seems to think it necessary that 
eveiy woman who sees Habrocomas, should 
611 in love with him, and that all the male 
chancten should become enamoured of An- 



thia. The story also is extremely compli- 
cat<»d ; and a remark which was formerly 
made respecting Heliodorus may be applied 
with double force to Xenophon ; the changes 
of fortune in his romance are too numerous, 
and too much of the same nature. Xenophon, 
however, has received much commendation 
from the critics, for the elegance of his style, 
which is said to bear a strong resemblance to 
that of Longus, and is declared by Politian to 
be smooth as that of a more renowned Xeno- 
phon. "Sic utique Xenophon scribit, non 
quidem Atheniensis ille, sed alter eo non in- 
suavior Ephesius." — {PolU. Misc. c. 16.) 

After the age in which Chariton and the 
Xenophons are supposed to have lived, more 
than three centuries elapsed without the pro- 
duction of any fictitious narrative deserving 
attention. The first romance that appeared 
at the end of this long interval, was of a 
totally different nature from those which 
preceded it. The love it breathes is not of an 
earthly, but a heavenly nature ; and its inci- 
dents consist not in the adventures of heroes, 
but the sufferings of martyrs. 

In the times which succeeded the earliest 
ages of Christianity, the spirit of the new re- 
ligion appears to have been but imperfectly 
understood by many of its most zealous minis- 
ters ; and it is to the dispassionate investiga- 
tion of modem times, that we are indebted 
for the restoration of its primitive simplicity 
and purity. 

As the first corruption of the doctrines of 
Christianity was owing to the eastern gnostics, 
so, with the TherapeiUae, and other oriental 
sects, originated the notion so fatal to the 
practice of genuine religion, that the rejec- 
tion of the Creator's bounties in this world is 
the best title to an immeasurable beatitude in 
tlie next. 

With a view of promoting a taste for mo- 
nastic seclusion, St John of Damascus (a pious 
monk of Syria, who lived in the eighth cen- 
tury, during the reign of the emperor Leo 
Isauricus), appears to have written his Lives 
of Barlaam and Josaphat.* He feigns that 
the incidents had been told to him by certain 
pious Ethiopians, by which he means Indians, 
who had found them related by engravings on 
tablets of unsuspected veracity. 



^ Appendix No. 6. 
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This story, which is rappoeed to he the ' of the Christiaius emhraced the oocaaon for 
model of oar spiritual romances, is said, and declaring his conversion, and in an elaborate 
with some probability, to be founded in truth ; speech endeavoured to seduce the Idng. His 
though the prophetic orthodoxy of Damas- majesty, however, with a rare forbearance, 
cenus has anticipated discussions which were dismissed him, without conferring the crown 
not agitated for centuries after the era of his of martyrdom ; but as a testimony of the in- 
saints. I efficacy of his preaching, increased the rigour 

To a carnal mind, the tale in itself Is desti- , of his persecution, and bestowed new hononxs 
tute of interest. Martyrs and magicians, ' on the worshippers of idols, 
theological arguments and triumphs over in- After these aberrations a son b bom to 
iidelity,altematelyoccupy the narrator, while ;Abenner, of singular beauty ;' overjoyed by 
Satan and his agents lie in wait for every the accomplishment of his strongest wish, h« 
opportunity to entrap the unwary Neophytes. ! proclaims a great festival, and assembles about 

The style of the work is formed on the fifty of the most eminent of the astrologers 
sacred writings, and it is not altogether with- \ skilled in the learning of the Chaldeans, 
out reason that the origin of spiritual romance \ These sages predict that the yonng prince 



has been traced to the apocryphal books of 
Scripture. The long discourses of Barlaam 
abound with parabolical allusions — ^in agree- 
able and ingenious similitudes. Indeed, in so 
long a composition, and of snch a species, it 
is surprising that the author should have con- 
trived so much to enliven the dialogue, and 
render it so little tedions. 

When the Christian religion had spread 
abroad in Egypt, and the fSame of the sanctity 
of its teachers reached even to India, where 
many, relinquishing their property, dedicated 



would surpass in wealth, power, and gloiy, 
all his predecessors. Daniel alone of their 
number foretells his distinguished zeal for the 
Christian religion, and declares that tlie glory 
to which he was destined was reserved for 
him in another and a better world. 

The king, dismayed by this prophecy, be- 
thinks himself of human means to avert its 
completion. For thb purpose he bnilds a 
splendid palace, in which he places his son, 
and where, by providing him with teachers 
and attendants of the most healthy and bean- 



theroselves to the solitary worship of God, I tiful appearance, he is careful that no qrmp- 
there reigned in the east a certain king, named toms of death, or disease, or poverty, or any 



Abenner. This person was distinguished by 
the elegance of his form, and success in war, 
but darkened his other bright qualities by a 
superstitious regard to idols. All things 
prospered under his hands, and the want of 
children alone appears to have reminded him 
of the inadequacy of his power for securing 
happiness. 

In the midst of this prosperity, Abenner 
was annoyed by the troops of monks and 



thing that could molest him, should fidl under 
his observation. 

After these arrangements, so well calculated 
for the good education of a yonng prince, 
finding that some of the monks still survived, 
Abenner renews the persecution, and on two 
of their number he bestows the crown of 
martyrdom, which indeed they appear to 
have eagerly solicited. 

Meanwhile Prince Josaphat waxed strong. 



Christians, who, by their zeal in preaching, and possessing great ingenuity, and a prodi- 
brought over from the worship of idols many ! gious love of learning, gives much disquietude 
of the most considerable nobles of the country, to his teachers, whom he frequently puxzles 



Enraged at this defection, and unacquainted 
with the truth of the doctrines disseminated, 
the king instituted a grievous persecution 
against all who professed the new religion. 
Many of the ordinary worshippers tottered in 
their faith ; but the monastic class, by suffer- 
ing martyrdom, enjoyed a glorious opportu- 
nity of showing their zeal. A distinguished 
satrao moreover uu terrified by the sufferings 



by his questions. 

Notwithstanding the anxiety of the king, 
to keep the mind of his son unacquainted 
with every idea productive of pain, the irk- 
somcness of his confinement, and a desire to 
leani its cause, harass and distress him. Having, 
therefore, persuaded one of his attendants to 
inform him of the prediction of the astrologer, 
and the cause of the persecution of the Chiis* 
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^anai he obtains permiasion from the king to 
leave hb priaon, his guard receiTing instmc- 
tions that i^herever he went he should be 
Burrounded with all imaginable delights : But 
in spite of the vigilance of those about him, 
to remove all unseemly objects from his sight, 
he one day steals a glance at a leper, and soon 
after has a full view of an old man in the last 
stage of decrepitude, by which means he 
gradually acquires the ideas of disease and of 
death. 

Ib these days the word of God came to 
Barlaam, a pious monk, who dwelt in the wil- 
demen of Sennaar, and moved him to attempt 
the conversion of Josaphat. Having, there- 
fore girt himself with worldly vesture, he 
journeyed in diqguise of a merchant, towards 
India, till he arrived at the rfeddence of the 
young prince. Here he insinuated himself 
into the confidence of the attendant who had 
revealed to Josaphat the prediction of the as- 
trologer. He informed this person that he 
wished to present the prince with a gem which 
was of great price, and was endowed with 
many virtues. Under this similitude of a 
worldly jewel, he typified the beauties of the 
gospel ; and the prince having heard the story 
of Uie merchant, ordered him to be instantly 
introduced. Barlaam having thus gained ad- 
mittance, premises his instructions with a 
summary of sacred history, from the fall of 
Adam to the resurrection of our Saviour ; and, 
having in this way excited the attention and 
curiosity of Josaphat, who conjectures that 
this is the jewel of the merchant, he gradually 
proceeds to unfold all the mysteries and in- 
culcate all the credenda of Chribtianity. 

The sacrament of baptisiu, und the com- 
munion of bread and wine — faith — woiks — 
and the resurrection, with ail the various 
topics such subjects involve, are successively 
expounded and illustrated. Josaphat yields 
implicit assent to the doctrines uf Barlaam, 
and is admitted to the knowledge of all the 
questions which agitated the church in these 
early periods. 

The consideration of the seclusion of the 
monks, and the efficacy of retirement in 
withdrawing their minds from this world, 
with a warm eulogy on this species of martyr- 
dom, prepare the way for Barlaam to throw 
oflf the tcrrsstrial habiliments of the merchant, 



and to appear before hb pupil in all the luxury 
of spiritual cleanness. An ancient goat-skiu 
(from the effect of the sun, almost incor- 
porated with hb fleshless bones), served him 
as a shirt, a rough and ragged hair-cloth de- 
scended from hb loins to hb knees, and a 
cloak of the same texture suspended from the 
shoulders, composed the upper garment of thb 
disciple of St Anthony. 

Unappalled by the horror of thb picture, 
Josaphat entreats the monk to releatse him 
from confinement, and to accept him as a 
companion in the desert ; but b dissuaded by 
the prudence of Barlaam, who fears that, by 
the fiiilure of such a premature step, he might 
be debarred from the completion of hb pious 
work. 

Having, therefore, baptized Josaphat, and 
left him his leathern doublet and hair- cloth 
as memoriab of hb conversion, and to ward 
off the attacks of Satan, he departs to the 
deserts after a profusion of prayer for the 
princess perseverance in well-doing. 

During hb absence, Josaphat continues to 
manifest hb zeal by every kind of mortifica- 
tion and prayer. Unfortunately, however, 
Zardan, one of hb attendants, who was ap- 
prized of hb conversion, uneasy at the neglect 
of hb trust, reveab to the king the visits of 
Barlaam. 

Forthwith Abenner, being grievously en- 
raged and troubled, betakes himself to Ara- 
chis, a celebrated astrologer, to whom he 
discovers the lamentable predicament of hb 
son. 

Arachb soon restores composure to the 
king, by proposing two expedients for the 
removal of this grievance. The first of these 
was to lay hold of Barlaam, and, by threaten- 
ing the torture, to compel him to confess the 
falsehood of hb doctrine. Should Barlaam 
escape, he next proposed to pei-suade Naclior, 
an ancient mathematician^ who had a strong 
resemblance to the monk, to allow liimsclf to 
be discomfited in a disputation on the trutli of 
Christianity ; by which means he expects tlmt 
Josaphat will without difficulty coiue over to 
the triumphant party. 

In their endeavours to overtake Barlaam 
the Impious are unsuccessful ; but the king 
ai^ain suffers hb wrath against *he monks to 
overpower hb humanity, and seventee i of 
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these ascetics, who refuse, with many con- 
temptuous reproaches, to discover the retreat 
of Barlaam, are tortured and put to death. 

Recourse was now had to the second expe- 
dient of Arachis, who, having arranged matters 
with Nachor, signifies that he had got hold of 
Barlaam ; and the king having proclaimed an 
amnesty, invites the Christians, with the most 
learned of the heathen, to he present at a 
public disputation with the hermit, on the 
merits of the new faith. 

The invitation to the Christians, however, 
appears not to have been accepted, for, with 
the exception of Barachias (who will appear 
in a still more dignified situation hereafter), 
no one comes forward in behalf of the pre- 
tended Barlaam. Spite of this untoward 
circumstance, the false Barlaam, like the 
celebrated Balaam of old, instead of cursing 
the king's enemies, blesses them altogether. 
The menaces of Josaphat, who, having dis- 
covered the imposition, threatened to tear out 
the heart and tongue of Nachor with his own 
hands, should he be overcome in the argu- 
ment, appear to have operated on him as the 
flaming sword of the angel on the prudent 
and patient monitor of Balaam. However 
this may be, to the astonishment and displea- 
sure of Abenner, Nachor, in his reply to the 
idolaters, proves the errors of t^ieir tenets, and 
the divine nature of Christianity. 

Dividing the different religions into three 
classes, the worship of the gods, the Jewish 
faith, and the belief in Christ, he exposes the 
absurdity of the two first, and concludes his 
harangue by demonstrating' the superiority of 
the New Religion. All this the Magi are un- 
able to refute, and the king, after many vain 
attempts to remind Nachor of his instructions, 
is obliged to dissolve the assembly, with the 
intention of renewing the conference on the 
following day. Josaphat, however, in the 
course of the night completes the conversion 
of Nachoi, who betakes himself in the morn- 
ing to the wilderness, to work out his salvation 
in private. 

When these things come to the knowledge 
of the king, he is, as usual, much irritated ; 
and the prudent monks being no longer ex- 
posed to his resentment, his wise men and 
astrologers are flc^gged, and dismissed with 
disgrace. But, spite of these tokens of im'jar- 



tiaHty, his time was not yet come, though he 
no longer offers sacrifice to the gods, nor holds 
their ministers in honour. 

The servants of the idols perceiving the 
estrangement of the king, and fearing the 
loss of offerings he was wont to make to the 
gods, call to their aid Theudas, a celebrated 
magician, by whose instigation Abenner b 
again induced to interfere with the tranquil- 
lity of his son. 

Presuming on the influence of the sexual 
passion, Abenner, by advice of Theudas, orders 
the attendants of the prince to be i*emoved, 
and in thdr room damsels of most alluring 
beauty are placed around him. Josaphat 
appears to have borne their assaults with 
wonderful fortitude, though the proceedings 
of one of them were so violent, that the pious 
Damascenus ascribes them to the operation 
of demons, who were understood by the pri- 
mitive Christians to be the authors and patrons 
of idolatry. 

A more dangerous trial, however, is yet 
reserved for Josaphat. The most beautiful of 
his maiden attendants was a young princess, 
a captive of Abenner. In this damsel the 
prince takes a peculiar interest, and, reflecting 
on her misfortunes, he uses every endeavour 
to solace her by conversion to Christianity. 
Instigated by the demons, she promises to 
accede to this change of religion, on condition 
that the prince should espouse her ; and on 
his declining a tie incompatible with hb vow 
of celibacy, she labours to convince him of its 
innocence, supporting her arguments by the 
example of the patriarchs, and others distin- 
guished by their piety. Josaphat, however, 
is determined against thb formal breach of 
hb engagements ; and the princess is at length 
compelled to promise that she will embrace 
Christianity on more moderate terms. Thb 
was too much for the piety of Josaphat to 
resist, and the glory of redeeming the soul of 
the damsel, appeared to him to atone for the 
corporeal defilement, on which she insbted as 
a preliminary. 

At thb perilous crisis, and when the princess 
seems to have been on the brink of conversion, 
Josaphat bethinks himself of prayer. After 
some hours spent in tears and supplications, 
he falls into a profound sleep, during which 
it appeared to him that he was convoyed to 
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an immenfle meadow, adorned with beantifiil mcnt mav withdraw him from his ascetic 
and fragrant flowers, and with trees hearing habits. The first use, howerer. which Josa- 
erery species of fruit, whose leares, when phat makes of his new-acqniied power, is to 
shaken by the breeze, prodoced at ooce odes- erect the cross on ererr tower of the citj 
tial melody and delidoos odour. The eyes where he dwells, while the temples and altars 
were refreshed by streams which glided along of the idols are lerelled with the dust ; he also 
more pure than crystal, while couches, scat- dedicates to our Sariour a magnificent cathe- 
tered through the meadow and luxuriously dral, where he preaches the go^)el to his sub- 
prepared, invited to repose. Thence he was jects, calls many from darkness to light, and 
carried into a city which shone with ineffi^le distributes his treasures among the poor. Xow 
splendour. The walls were formed of bur- God (says the pious author of this history), 
nished gold, and the bulwarks, which towered was with him whithersoerer he walked, and 
aboTe them, were of precious stones, superior all that he did prospered under his hands ; 
to those produced in the mines of this world, but it was not so with the household of 
A supernatural light, diffused from abore. Abenner, which daily waxed weaker and 
illumined the streets. Ethereal bands, clothed weaker. 

in whining Testmcnts, chaunted strains which Presuming that this distinction would not 
had nerer yet reached the ear of mortal, and have been made without a cause, the king 
a Toice was heard saying, " This is the rest of finally allows himself to be couTerted by Jo- 
Uie just, this is the joy of those who hare saphat ; whose spiritual son he thus becomes, 
plea^ the Lord." His guides refrising the to the unutterable edification and comfort of 
request of Joeaphat to remain in one of the the monks ; and then retuns from the gorem- 
oomers of this city, he was again carried ment of his kingdom to a solitary p»lace, where 
across the meadow, and on the opposite side he chiefly employs himself in throwing dust 
he entered dark and gloomy csTems, through on his head, and at length gives up the ghost 
which whirlwinds blew with unceasing vio- after a long course of penitence and mortifi- 
lence, and the worm and serpent rioted on the cation. 

souls of sinners in a furnace blown to fury by : Josaphat being now left without check, re- 
the breath of demons. solves to retire from the world, and pass the 

Joeaphat awakens greatly exhausted by this remainder of his days with Barlaam in the 
vision, and fortified in his virtuous resolutions desert. Having therefore harangued his peo- 
by the very striking contrast which had been pie, and compelled Barachias, the person who 
exhibited. At the same period likewise, the stood forward to defend the false Barlaam, to 
demons (as afterwards appeared from their ascend the vacant throne, much against the 
own confession), had been put to flight by a inclination of the prince elect, he escapes with 
sign of the cross which the prince had for- some difficulty from his subjects. 
tunately made, and thus left him to combat - After a painful pilgrimage of many days, in 
with his earthly antagonist alone. the course of which he meets with numberless 

The scheme of the idolaters having thus demons, tempting him sometimes in the form 
failed, and the captive princess being aban- of springs of water, and sometimes in the less 
doned to virginity and reprobation, Theudas acceptable shape of ^-ild beasts and serpents, 
attempts in a conference to shake the faith of he arrives at the cell of Bailaam. 
Josaphat ; but the latter victoriously converts i There, after due preparation by devout ex- 
the magician, and sends him, like Xachor, to ercises, the old man dies, and is buried by 
the desert, where he is baptized, and passes Josaphat, who spends thirty-five years in su|>- 
the remainder of his life in venting tears and I plications to heaven, for a speedy removal 
groans, and in producing other fruits of re- from this life. The holy men of the:>e times 
pentanoe. indeed appear to have passed their existence, 

At length the king determines no longer to as if they had been brought into this world 
his son on the score of religion ; but, only for the purpose of praying for their 

deliverance from its thraldom. 
The prayers of Josaphat are at length heard 



by the advice of Arachis, divides his kingdom 
with him honing that the cares of govern- 
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and he is buried by a neighbouring hermit in 
the p^rave of Barlaam. 

When the account of his demise reaches his 
successor, Barachias, he comes with a great 
retinue to the desert ; and having raised the 
bodies of Josaphat and Barlaam, which he 
finds perfectly entire, and (which could not 
have been expected in the lifetime of the 
saints,) emitting a most grateful odour, he 
transports them to his metropolis. There they 
are deposited in a magnificent church, in which 
they continued to work miracles, as they had 
done in the course of their journey, and before 
they were again interred. 

Such is the principal story of Josaphat and 
Barlaam, but the romance is interspersed with 
many beautiful parables and apologues, most 
of which bear evident marks of oriental origin. 
These are chiefly introduced as having been 
told by Barlaam to the young prince, in order 
to illustrate and embellish the sacred doctrines 
which he was incAcating. 

A man flying from an unicorn, by which he 
was pursued, had nearly fallen into a deep pit, 
but saved himself by grasping the twigs of a 
slender shrub which grew on the side. While 
he hung suspended over the abyss by this 
feeble hold, he observed two mice, the one 
white and the other black, gnawing the root 
of the plant to which he had trusted. At the 
bottom of the gulf he saw a monstrous dragon, 
breathing forth flames, and prepared to devour 
him : while by this time the unicorn was 
looking at him over the verge of the precipice. 
In this situation he perceived honey distilling 
from the branches to which he clung, and, 
unmindful of the horrors by which he was 
surrounded, he satiated himself with the 
sweets which were dropping from the boughs. 
— Here the unicorn typifies death, by which 
all men are pursued ; the pit is the world, 
full of evils ; the shrub, of which the root 
was corroded by the white and black mouse, 
is life, diminished, and at length consumed, 
by the hours of day and night ; the dragon is 
hell ; and the honey, temporal pleasures, which 
we eagerly follow, regardless of the snares 
which are everywhere spread for our destruc- 
tion. 

In order to inculcate the wisdom of laying 
up treasures in heaven, we are told that a cer- 
tain state observed the custom of choosing a 



foreigner for its king, and after allowing him 
to pass a certain time in all imaginable de- 
lights, drove him, by a general insurrection, 
into a remote and desert island. One of these 
monarchs, learning how frail was the tenure 
by which he held the sovereignty, instead of 
consuming his time, like his predecessors, in 
feasts and carousals, employed himself in 
amassing heaps of gold and silver and precious 
stones, which he transmitted to the island to 
which he expected to be conveyed. Thither 
(when the period of banishment at length 
arrived), he betook himself without pain or 
reluctance, and while he saw his foolish pre- 
decessors perishing with want, he passed the 
remainder^of his days in joy and abundance. 

A powerful and magnificent king, during 
an excursion through the streets of his capital, 
observed a glimmering light, and looking 
through a chink of the door whence it issued, 
he perceived a subterraneous habitation, in 
which was seated a man clothed in rags, and 
apparently in the last extremity of want. By 
him sat his wife, holding an earthen cup in 
her hand, but singing and delighting her hus- 
band with all sorts of merriment. The king 
expressing his wonder at the thoughtlessness 
of those who could rejoice in such penury, 
his minister embraced the opportunity of 
teaching him that princes who exult in splen- 
did palaces and royal vestments, appear still 
more thoughtless to the glorified inhabitants 
of the eternal mansions. 

There is also related a story which has been 
frequently imitated, of a person who was pro- 
secuted for a debt due to the crown, and who, 
on applying to friends whom he had sup- 
ported, or for whom he had exposed his life, 
is repulsed by them all, but is at length re- 
lieved by an enemy, whom he had oppressed 
and persecuted. * 

It was probably in consequence of the num- 
ber and beauty of these parables that Josaphat 
and Barlaam became so great a favourite, and 
was so frequently imitated during the middle 
ages. In a later period it gave rise to more 
than one of the tales of Boccaccio, as will 
appear when we come to treat of the Italian 
novelists ; and it was unquestionably tlie 
model of that species of spiritual fiction, 
which was so prevalent in France during the 
sixteenth and se\'^nteenth centuries. 
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afacp^ri , A« tKe wQirkaiinaicci, tlicae 
k«ei>c&e quite rvHcvlMtt, firom their aemimte 
auAa:«m3M. azul Ui« Ioik^ trmtnmim cmrried 
«n in th«m hj penona whose itodc o€ logic, 
rr«ii vhen awaik«', docs not Appear to haTe 
Veen rerj extenAire. 

The ft^irj of Ismene and Isncnias is not 
intnrate ia ivM, hot u perplexed hy the 
iffimUntjr of names. The readermiui be £u- 
^Iraared io the work before he leams todis- 
tiAflpouh the hero froni the heroine; espedallj 
as the latter acts a part which in most ro- 
nanees i» amigned to the fonner. Enryeomis 
is the dt/ frrna which Ismenias is sent aa 
herald. In Aaljeomis he is reeeiTed hy Sos- 
thems, the father of Ismene ; and is sold to a 
Cheek master at DaphnipoUs, who goes aa 
herald U> AriycnmiMf where he is entertained 
hy HfMniwt, EnsUthins has perhaps fidlen 
into this blemliih by imitating Heliodonu, 
in whose rotnance Chaereas, Calasiris, and 
Cnemon, are the names of the principal cha- 

KiMtathios resembles the author of Cli- 
U^hon ami Leacippe, in his fondness for 
d«»cTiptions of paintings. The second and 
frmrth \>ff(fk» are full of accounts of allego- 
rical pictares in the temples and summer- 
house of the garden of Sosthenes, which were 
hung with representations of the four cardinal 
▼irtues, and also with emblems of each of the 
tweWe months of the year. A reaper is 
drawn for July ; a person bathing for August ; 
and one idtting by the fire for February. 
Hirttit '/f thefie allegories, however, are rather 
far-fetched ; thus it is not very apposite to 
make a s^^Mier the emblem of March, because 
that month is the most farourable for mili- 
tary exfieditions. From Tatius also the au- 
thor r/f Ismene and Ismenias borrows that 
ti^'klinh experiment, which winds up the 
fable (if so many of the Greek romances, 
with such honour to the heroines, and such 
satiiifiiction to their lovers. From Liongus, 
according to Huet, he has taken that cele- 
brated piece of gallantry,* which consists in 

1 Klegsni urljsriitatii genus. — Huet, Orig, Fab, 

• Achilles Tstiui, 4to. 

> Dialog. Dcor. vol. 1. p. 129. 

^ ILfu) Vi fUttt r|iri»i TfTf ffitfAmrif. *Ei Zl fiiXu ntt 

hit '24. Tbii idea, along with manv other £ar*fclched 
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drinkiBg from tile part cf a goUel which bad 
been toadied by the fips of m iniiiluss But 
this artzfiee, which haa been introdoced in so 
many amatory cum p iMS ti ons^* may he traced 
mnch higher than the Diphnif and Chloe of 
Longos^ it is one of the eoonseb given by 
Ovid in his Art of Love : (de Ait. Amat. lib. 
L575.) 

Fae prism lapiM ilfiH tacts labelfis 
Pocnla : qma/^pe hSbit parte p«tUa, bibe. 

Lodan, too, in one of his ^alognes,' makes 
Jupiter pay tlus compliment to Ganymede : 
and the ssme conceit may he fonnd in a col- 
lection of letters by the sophist Philostratus, 
who wrote in the second ooitniy. ** Drink 
to me,** says he, ** with thine eyes only, or if 
thou wilt, putting the cup to thy lips, fill it 
with kisses, and so bestow it upon me.'^ 

On account of his numerous plagiarisms, 
Eustathins is violently attacked by Huet, who 
says that he rather transcribes than imitates 
the work of Tatius. " Indeed,*' continues 
he, ** there can be nothing more frigid than 
this romance, nothing meaner, nothing more 
unpleasant and disgusting. In the whole 
there is no decency, no probability, no inven- 
tion, no happy disposition of inddent. The 
author introduces the hero relating his own 
adventures: but one cannot discover whom 
he addresses, or why he is discoursing. Is- 
mene is first enamoured, she first confesses 
and offers love without modesty, without 
shame, and without art. Ismenias takes no 
hint from these caresses, nor does he make 
any return. This may be praiseworthy in 
morals or philosophy, but is wretched in 
romance. In short, the whole is the work of 
some raw school -boy, or unskilful sophbt, 
from whose hands the l)irch ought never to 
have been withdrawn." 

These remarks of Huet may in general be 
well founded, but his censure of Eustathius 
for not having created a character to whom 
the hero recounts his history would be appli- 
cable, if just, not only to the work he criti- 
dses, but to many of our best modem novels 

conceits of Philostratus, has been imitated by Ben 
Jonson, in his poem entitled the Forest : — 
** Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will pledge ^ith mine ; 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup. 
And 111 not look for wine.** 
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and romances. The method adopted by 
Achilles Tatius, of introducing a listener, 
■eems now exploded ; and if we fancy that the 
hero or heroine speaks, the narration must 
be regarded as a soliloquy from beginning to 
end. But in the modem novel, and in the 
Greek romance of Ismene and Ismenias, the 
persons who relate their story are neither 
conceived to address a friend, nor to report 
their adventures to themselves, but are sup- 
posed to have written what the reader 
peruses. 

Notwithstanding its defects, Ismene and 
Ismenias has been imitated by subsequent 
poets and writers of romance. D'Urfd, in 
particular, has taken the description of the 
fountain of love introduced in the Astrea, 
ftt>m that of Diana at Artycomis ; and many 
of the incidents and names in the work of 
Eustathius have been transferred to the 
Spanish pastoral of Montemayor. 

Besides those Qreek romances that have 
been enumerated, there is one entitled Dosi- 
cles and Rhodantes, by Theodoms Prodromus, 
who wrote about the middle of the 12th cen- 
tury, and was nearly contemporary with 
Eustathius, but which shall not be farther 
mentioned : as, besides being very indifferently 
written, it is in iambics, and is rather a poem 
than a romance. It was followed by a great 
many others of a similar description, in the 
12th and 13th centuries, all of which are 
written in iambics ; and contain a series of 
wandering adventures, strung together with 
little art or invention, as the loves of Cliari- 
cell and Drosilla, by Nicetas Eugenianus, &c. 

Of all these an account has been given by 
Fabricius, in his Bibliotheca Qreca (1. 5. c. 6), 
but the only one deserving of notice or atten- 
tion is the History of AppoUonius of Tyre, 
which is written in such barbarous verse, that 
I can '^'arcely be considered as breaking 
through my plan, by giving a short account 
of it. The original Qreek, I believe, has 
only bee u recently edited, but a Latin prose 
translati >n, formed as early as the 11th cen- 
tury, wai published soon ^ter the invention 
of printing, under the title of Appollonii 
Tyrii Hist oria. In this romance, we are told 
that Antiichus, king of Syria, who enter- 
tained tovards his daughter warmer senti- 
XMnts fan those of paternal affection^ in 



order to retain her in his own palace, pro- 
pounded to her numerous suitors a riddle to 
be explained as the price of her hand. Appol- 
lonius, king of Tyre, having fallen in love 
with the princess by report, arrives at the 
capital of Antiochus, and solves the enigma, 
which contained an illusion to the criminal 
passion of the father. The king of Syria 
lays snares for the destruction of AppoUonius, 
who escapes from his dominions, and, after 
various adventures, is driven by a storm into 
the states of a monarch, where his regal 
descent being discovered by the majesty of 
his appearance, and the variety of his accom- 
plishments, the king*s daughter falls in love 
with him, and, in order to protract his stay, 
requests that he may be appointed her pre- 
ceptor in those arts in which he had shown 
himself so skilful. In the course of his in- 
structions, AppoUonius forgets the princess of 
Syria, and lays claim to the hand of his fair 
pupU. Some months after the marriage had 
been solemnized, intelligence arrives that 
Antiochus and his daughter had been struck 
dead by lightning, and that the appearance 
of AppoUonius in Syria would be the signal 
of a general declaration in his favour. With 
the view of obtaining this vacant sovereignty, 
he sets saU with his wife, who gives birth to 
a daughter during the voyage ; but while in a 
swoon, into which she had soon after faUen, 
she is believed dead, and from the supersti- 
tion of the crew with regard to the malignant 
influence of corpses at sea, she is immediately 
thrown overboard in a chest. AppoUonius 
lands in a state of despair on the coast of 
Syria, where he entrusts his infant daughter 
to persons on whose fidelity' he could depend, 
and then sets out as a wanderer on the face 
of the earth. When his daughter grows up 
she is carried off by pirates, and sold at a 
Grecian city, where she is preserved from 
infamy by the compassion and continence of 
a young man, called Athenagoras, to whose 
embraces she was presented by her purchaser. 
She continues to earn a subsistence by her 
skill in music, till her father, who in the 
course of his wanderings had arrived at that 
city, in a mourning and dejected habit, 
attracted by the heavenly melody of her 
voice, entera her humble dwelling. For his 
solace and recreation, she sung with exquisite 
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nish such an analysis of tbem as may enable 
the reader to form some notion of their nature 
and qualities. 

One quality, it is obvious, pervades them 
all, and it is the characteristic not only of 
Greek romance, but of the first attempt at 
prose fiction in every country : The interest 
of each work almost wholly consists in a 
succession of strange, and often improbable 
adventures. Indeed, as the primary object 
of the narrator was to surprise by the inci- 
dents he rehearsed, the strangeness of these 
was the chief object to which he directed his 
attention. For the creation of these marvels 
sufficient scope was afibrded him, because, as 
little intercourse took place in society, the 
limits of probability were not precisely ascer- 
tained. The seclusion, also, of females in 
these early times gave a certain uniformity 
to esdstence, and prevented the novelist from 
painting those minute and almost impercep- 
tible truts of feeling and character, all th Jse 
developments, which render a well-written 
modem novel so agreeable and interesting. 
Still, amid all their imperfections, the Greek 
romances are extremely pleasing, since they 
may be considered as almost the first produc- 



tions in which woman is in any degree repre- 
sented as assuming her proper station of the 
fiiend and the companion of man. Hitherto 
she had been considered almost in the light 
of a slave, ready to bestow her afiections on 
whatever master might happen to obtain her ; 
but, in Heliodorus and his followers, we see 
her an affectionate guide and adviser — we 
behold an union of hearts painted as a main- 
spring of our conduct in life — ^we are delighted 
with pictures of fidelit}', constancy, and chas- 
tity, and are encouraged to persevere in a life 
of virtue by the happy consequences to which 
it leads. The Greek romances are less valu- 
able than they might have been, from giving 
too much to adventure, and too little to man- 
ners and character ; — but these have not been 
altogether neglected, and several pleasing 
pictures are delineated of ancient customs and 
feelings. In short, these early fictions are 
such as might have been expected at the first 
effort, and must be considered as not merely 
valuable in themselves, but as highly esti- 
mable in pointing out the method of awaking 
the most pleasing sympathies of our nature, 
and affecting most powerfully the fancy and 
the heart. 



CHAPTER II. 



Introduction of the Milesian Tales into Italy. — Latin Romances. — Petronius Arbiter. — 

Apuleius, &c. 



The Milesian Fables had found their way into 
Italy even before they flourished in Greece. 
They had been received with eagerness, and 
imitated by the Sybarites, the most voluptu- 
ous nation in the west of Europe ; whose 
stories obtained the same celebiity in Rome, 
that the Milesian tales had acquired in Greece 
and Asia. It is not easy to specify the exact 
nature of the western imitations, but if we 
may judge from a solitary specimen trans- 
mitted by iBlian in his Varife Historic (1. 
14. c. 20), they were of a facetious descrip- 
tion, and intended to promote merriment. A 
pedagogue of the Sybarite nation conducted 
his pupil through the streets of a town. The 
boy happened to get hold of a fig, which he 



was proceeding to eat, when his tutor inter- 
rupted him by a long declamation against 
luxury, and then snatching the dainty from 
his hand, devoured it with the utmost greeil. 
This tale iBlian says he had read in the Sy- 
barite stories {e^tmt rvC«f<ri««4r), and had been 
so much entertained that he got it by heait, 
and committed it to writing, as he did not 
grudge mankind a hearty laugh ! 

Many of the Romans, it would appear, were 
as easily amused as iBlian, since the Sybarite 
stories for a long while enjoyed great popu- 
larity ; and, at length, in the time of Sylla, 
the Milesian tales of Aristides were translated 
into Latin by Sisenna, who was pnetor of 
Sicily, and author of a history of Rome. Plu- 
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tarcli informs us in his life of Crassos, that 
vhen that general was defeated by the Par- 
thianSythe conquerors found copies of Milesian 
and Sybarite tales in the tents of the Roman 
soldiers ; whence Surena expressed his con- 
tempt for the effeminacy and licentiousness 
of his enemies, who, even in time of war, 
could not refrain from the perusal of such 
compositions. 

The taste for the Sybarite and Milesian 
fables increased during the reign of the em- 
perors. Many imitators of Aristides appeared, 
particularly Clodius Albinus, the competitor 
of the Emperor Sererus, whose stories have 
not reached posterity, but are said to have 
obtained a celebrity to which their merit 
hardly entitled them.' It is strange that 
Severus, in a letter to the senate, in which he 
upbraids its members for the honours they 
had heaped on his rival, and the support they 
had given to his pretensions, should, amid 
accusations that concerned him more nearly, 
have expressed his chief mortification to arise 
from their having dbtinguished that person 
as learned, who had grown hoary in the study 
of old wives* tales, such as the Milesian-Funic 
fables. — Major fuit dolor, quod ilium pro 
literato laudandum plerique duxistis, cum iUe 
neniis quibusdam anilibus occupatus, inter 
Milesias Punicas Apuleii suit, et ludicra liter- 
aria consenesceret. 

But the most celebrated fable of ancient 
Rome is the work of Petronius Arbiter, per- 
haps the most remarkable fiction which has 
disJionoured the literary history of any nation. 
It in the only fable of that period now extant, 
but is a strong proof of the monstrous corrup- 
tion of the times in which such a production 
could be tolerated, though, no doubt, writ- 
ings of bad moral tendency might be circulated 
before the invention of printing, without argu- 
ing the depravity they would have evinced, 
if presented to the world subsequent to that 
period. 

The work of Petronius is in the form of a 
satire, and, according to some commentators, 
is directed against the vices of the court of 
Nero, who is thought to be delineated under 
the names of Trimalchio and Agamemnon ; — 



nooDolli ejaadem ease dicunt, quarum 
funa son ignobilis luibetar, quamvis mediocriter 
•eripts sunt. — CapHoUmu vit. Clod, AUnaL 



an opinion which has been justly ridiculed by 
Voltaire. The satire is written in a manner 
which was first introduced by Varro ; verses 
are intermixed with/ prose, and jests with 
serious remark. It has much the air of a 
romance, both in the incidents and their dis- 
position; but the story is too well known, 
and too scandalous, to be particularly detailed. 
The scene is laid in Magna Gnecia : Encol- 
pius is the chief character in the work, and 
the narrator of events ; — he commences by a 
lamentation on the decline of eloquence, and 
while listening to the reply of Agamemnon, a 
professor of oratory, he loses his companion 
Ascyltos. Wandering through the town in 
search of him, he is finally conducted by an 
old woman to a retirement where the inci- 
dents that occur are analogous to the scene. 
The subsequent adventures — ^the feast of Tri- 
malchio— the defection and return of Giton^ 
the amour of Eumolpus in Bythinia — the 
voyage in the vessel of Lycus — the passion 
and disappointment of Circe, follow each other 
without much art of arrangement ; an appa- 
rent defect which may arise from the mutilated 
form in which the satire has descended to us. 
The style of Petronius has been much ap- 
plauded for its elegance — it certainly possesses 
considerable naiveti and grace, and is by much 
too fine a veil for so deformed a body. Some 
of the verses also are extremely beautiful. 
The best part of the prose, however, is the 
well-known episode of the matron of Ephesus, 
which, I have little doubt, was originally a 
Milesian or Sybarite fable. A lady of Ephesus, 
on the death of her husband, not contented 
with the usual demonstrations of grief, de- 
scended with the corpse into the vault in 
which it was entombed, resolving there to 
perish with sorrow. From this design no 
entreaties of her own or her husband's friends 
could dissuade her. But at length a common 
soldier, who had been appointed to watch the 
bodies of malefactors crucified in the vicinity, 
lest they should be taken down by their rela- 
tions, perceiving a light, descended into the 
vault, where he gazed on the beauty of the 
mourner, whom he soon persuaded to eat, to 
drink, and to live. That very night, in her 
funeral garments, in the commencement of 
her grief, and in the tomb of her husband, she 
was united to this new and unknown lover. 
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When the soldier ascended from his bridal 
chamber, he found that the body of a criminal 
had been carried off. He returned to his 
mistress to deplore the punishment that 
awaited him for his neglect, but she imme- 
diately relieved his disquiet, by proposing 
that the corpse of the husband, whose funeral 
she had so vehemently mourned, should be 
raised, and nailed to the cross in room of the 
malefactor. 

A story nearly the same with that in Pe- 
tronius exists, under the title of the Widow 
who was Comforted, in the book known in 
this country by name of the Seven Wise Mas- 
ters, which is one of the oldest collections of 
oriential stories. , There, however, the levity 
of the widow is aggravated by the circum- 
stance that the husband had died in conse- 
quence of alarm at a danger to which his 
wife had been exposed, and that she consented 
to mutilate his body, in order to give it a 
perfect resemblance to that of the malefactor 
which had been taken down from the cross. 

This story of female levity has frequently 
been imitated, both in its classical and orien- 
tal circumstances. It is the Fabliau De la 
femme qui se fist putain sur la fosse de son 
maria. The Pere du Halde, in his History of 
China, informs us that it is a common story 
in that empire ; but the most singular place 
for the introduction of such a tale was the 
Rule and Exercise of Holy Dying, by Jeremy 
Taylor, where it forms part of the 6th chap- 
ter, entitled, Of the Contingencies of Death 
and Treating our Dead. 

The Latin writers of fiction seem to have 
been uniformly more happy in their episodes 
than in the principal subject. This remark 
is particularly applicable to the 

ASS OF APULEIUS, 

to which its readers, on account of its excel- 
lence, as is generally supposed, added the 
epithet of Golden. Warburton, however, 
conjectures, from the beginning of one of 
Pliny's epistles, that Ailrece was the common 
title given to the Milesian, and such tales as 
strollers used to tell for a piece of money to 
tlie rabble in a circle : " Assem para et accipe 
auream fabulam.*' (L. ii. £p. 20.) These 
Milesian fables were much in vogue in the 



age of Apuleius. Accordingly, in the com- 
iiiencement of his work, he allures his reaaerg 
with the promise of a fiishionable composi- 
tion,* though he early insinuates that he has 
deeper intentions than their amusement. 

The fable is related in the person of the 
author, who commences his story with repre- 
senting himself as a young man, sensible of 
tlio advantages of virtue, but immoderately 
addicted to pleasure, and curious of magic. 
He informs the reader, that on account of 
some domestic affaira, he was obliged to travel 
into Thessaly, the country whence his family 
had its origin. At his entrance into one of 
the towns, called Hypata, he inquired for a 
person of the name of Milo, and being di- 
rected to his house, rapped at the door. On 
what security do you intend to borrow, said 
a servant, cautiously unbolting it ; we only 
lend on pledges of gold or diver. Being at 
last introduced to the nuurter, Apuleius prp« 
sented letters of recommendation from De- 
meas, a friend of the miser, and was in 
consequence asked to remain in the house. 
Milo having dismissed his wife, desired his 
guest to sit down on the couch in her place, 
apologising for the want of seats of a more 
portable description, on account of his fear of 
robbers. Apuleius having accepted the in- 
vitation to reside in the miser^s house, went 
out to the public bath, and on the way reflect- 
ing on the parsimony of his host, he bought 
some fish for supper. On coming out from 
the market he met Pithias, who had been liis 
school-fellow at Athens, but was at that time 
sdile of Hypata, and had the superintendence 
of provisions. Thb magistrate having exa- 
mined the fish his friend had purchased, con- 
demned them as bad, ordered them to be 
destroyed, and having merely reprimanded 
the vender, left his old companion dismayed 
at the loss of his supper and money, and by 
no means satisfied with the mode of adminis- 
tering justice in Thessaly. 

After having visited the bath, Apuleius 
returned to sleep at Mile's, and rose next 
morning with the design of seeing whatever 
was curious in the city. Tliessaly was the 
country whence magic derived its origin ; an«T. 

^ At ego tibi sermone isto Milesio variaa fabrU* 
conseram, aurosque tuas benevolas lepido 
oermulceam. 
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«f the nature of thb art he had heard and 
even witneeeed eomethhig on his journey 
from Borne. Hence he imagined that every 
thing he saw was changed from its natural 
form, hy the force of enchantment ; he ex- 
pected to behold the statues walk, and to 
hear the oxen prophesy. While roaming 
through the town he met with a lady, called 
Byrrhena, who, having been a friend of his 
mother, invited him to lodge at her house. 
This ha could not agree to, as he had already 
accepted an apartment at Milo's, but he con- 
sented to accompany her home to supper. 
The great hall in this lady's palace is splen- 
didly described, and an animated account is 
given of a statue of Victoiy, and a piece of 
sculpture representing Diana, surrounded by 
her doga. Apuleius is warned by Byrrbena to 
beware of Punphile, the wife of Milo, who 
was the most dangerous magician in Thessaly. 
She informs him that this hag spares no 
charms to fascinate a young man for whom 
she conceives a passion, and does not scruple 
to metamorphoee thoee who oppose her in- 
clinations. Apuleius returned home, hesitat- 
ing whether to attach himself to Pamphile, 
in order to be instructed in magic, or to her 
servant Fotis. The superior beauty of the 
latter speedily fixed his resolution, and he 
consoled himself for the many privations he 
endured in the house of Milo, by canying 
on an intrigue with this damsel, who acted 
ts the handmaid of Pamphile, and the valet 
of her parsimonious husband. 

One night, while supping at the house of 
Bynhena, Apuleius was informed that the 
foUowing day being tl e festival of Momus, 
h» ou^t to honour that divinity by some 
merry invention. 

Returning home somewhat intoxicated, he 
perceived through the dusk three large figures 
Bttacking the door of Milo with much fury. 
Bospeeting them to be robbers, who intended 
to break in, he ran his sword through them 
ia SQooession, and, leaving them as dead, 
neaped into the house. Next morning he is 
vnited on account of the triple homicide, 
sad is brought to a trial in a crowded and 
^pen court. The accuser is called by a herald. 
An eld man, who acted in this capacity, pro- 
iMioced a harangue, of which the duration 
ta limited by a clepsydra, as the old sermons 



were measured by hour glasses. Two women 
in deep mourning were introduced ; one la- 
mented the death of her husband, the other 
of her son, and both called loudly for ven- 
geance on the murderer. Apuleius was found 
guilty of the death of three citizens ; but 
previous to hb execution it was resolved he 
should be put to the torture, to force a dis- 
covery of his accomplices, and the necessary 
preparations were accordingly completed. 
What had chiefly astonished Apuleius dur- 
ing this scene, was, that the whole court, and 
among others his host Milo, were all the 
while convulsed with laughter. One of the 
women in mourning now demanded that the 
dead bodies, which were in court, should be 
uncovered, in order that, the compassion of 
the judges being excited, the tortures might 
be increased. The demand was complied 
with, and the task asagned to Apuleius him- 
self. The risibility of the audience is now 
accounted for, as lie sees to his utter astonish- 
ment, three immense leather bottles, which, 
on the preceding night, he had mistaken for 
robbers. The imaginary criminal is then dis- 
missed, after being informed that this mock 
trial was in honour of the god Momus. 

On returning home the matter was more 
fully explained by Fotis, who informs Apu- 
leius that she had been employed by her 
mistress to procure the liair of a young Boeo- 
tian, of whom she was enamoured, in order 
to prepare a charm which would bring him 
to her house : that having failed in obtaining 
this ingredient, and fearing the resentment 
of her mistress, she had brought her some 
goat's hair, which fell from the scissors of a 
bottle-shearer. These hdrs being burned by 
the sorceress, with the usual incantations, had 
(instead of leading the Boeotian to her house) 
given animation to the skins to which they 
formerly adhered, and which being then in 
the form of bottles, appeared, in their de- 
sire of entrance, to assault the door of Milo. 
The above story of the bottles probably sug- 
gested to Cervantes the dreadful combat 
which took place at an inn between Don 
Quixote and the wine skins, which he hacked 
to pieces, supposing all the while that he was 
cleaving down giants, (book iv. c. 4). 

Apuleius agreed to forgive Fotis the uneasi<* 
neas she had occasioned, if she would promise 
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to exhibit her mistress to him while engap;ed 
in one of her magical operations. On the 
following night Fotis came to him in great 
asritation, and informed him that her mistress 
was about to assume the shape of a bird, to 
fly to some object of her affections. Looking 
through an opening in the door, he saw Pam- 
phile take out several bottles, and rub herself 
with an ointment contained in one of them. 
Then having muttered certain wbrds, her body 
is covered with feathers, her nails are length- 
ened into claws ; and forthwith, in shape of 
an owl, she flies out of the chamber. Apu- 
leius next requested Fotis that she would 
favour him with some of the ointment, that 
he might follow her mistress in the same 
form, to his restoration from which he under- 
stood nothing farther was necessary than a 
draught of spring water, mixed with anise 
and laurel leaves. Fotis, however, gave him 
a different ointment from that which she had 
intended, so that, instead of being changed 
into a bird, he assumed the figure of an Ass. 
In this shape he retains his former feelings 
and understanding, but is told by Fotis that 
he cannot be restored to the human form but 
by eating rose leaves. 

The remainder of the story is occupied 
with the search of Apuleius after thb valuable 
article, and the hardships he suffers under the 
degraded form to which he was reduced ; a 
part of the work which seems, in its literal 
signification, to have suggested the idea of 
such compositions as the Adventures of a 
Lap-dog, the Perambulations of a Mouse, &c. 

Apuleius in the firat place descended to the 
stable, where he was very roughly treated by 
his own horse, and the ass of Milo. In a 
corner of his new habitation he perceived the 
shrine of Hippona, the goddess of stables, 
adorned with fresh-gathered roses: but in 
attempting to pluck them he was beat back 
with many blows by his own groom, who 
felt indignant at the meditated sacrilege. 

At this instant Milo's dwelling was broken 
into by robbers, who, having pillaged the 
house, loaded the horse and the two asses 
which they found in the stable with the 
booty. A puleius observed several rose bushes 
in a garden through which he passed on his 
way to the habitation of the banditti ; but 
lertralned himself from partaking of their 



flowers, lest he should be murdered by his 
new masters on resuming the human figure. 
After a long journey, and when almost ready 
to sink under the weight of his burden, he 
arrived at the abode of the robbers. This 
residence is described in a manner extremely 
similar to the habitations of banditti, in all 
modem romances. We have the rugged 
mountain, impenetrable forest, inaccessible 
rocks, and even the solid and lofty tower, 
with the subterraneous cavern. In thisfright- 
ful abode supper was served up by an old 
woman, who was the only domestic ; and 
during the repast another troop arrived bear- 
ing a rich booty. 

At day-break the band set out on a new 
expedition, and returned a few hours after- 
wards with a young lady as their prize, 
whom they consigned to the care of the old 
woman. She informed this hag that she had 
been carried off on the day of her nuptials 
with a young man, to whom she was much 
attached. The old woman, to alleviate her 
distress, entertained her with a story which 
she said was taken from the Milesian fables, 
and which is the celebrafod tale of Cupid and 
Psyche. 

Apuleius was employed in difiisrent expe- 
ditions with the robbers ; he also made several 
attempts to escape from their power, which 
proved abortive. At length one of their 
number, who had been left in the town where 
Milo resided, returned to his band, and in- 
formed them that they were not suspected of 
the robbery, which had been laid to the charge 
of a person of the name of Apuleius, who had 
forged letters from a friend of Milo, and had 
disappeared after pillaging the house. He 
also introduced a stranger, who represented 
himself as the celebrated robber Hemus, the 
terror of all Thessaly ; and who, of conse- 
quence, was gladly chosen the leader of the 
banditti. Apuleius, by attending to the con- 
versation which passed between this person 
and the young lady, discovered that the pre- 
tended outlaw was her husband, who had 
assumed a false character, in order to effect her 
escape. This he accomplished one evening 
by intoxicating his companions, when, havings 
bound them with cords, and placed his bride 
on the back of Apuleius, he returned with her 
to the town in which she had formerly rended. 
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There is a strikiiig coincidence of the 
occurrences at the hahitation of the robbers 
with some of the early incidents in Gil Bias. 
The gloomy habitation of the robbers — the 
manner in which it is secured — the revelry 
of the banditti — ^the old woman by whom 
they are attended — ^the arriral of a new troop 
daring the entertainment — ^the captivity of 
the yonng lady and final escape, are, I think, 
reaemblances too strong to have been merely 
accidental. 

The new master of Apnieius, in gratitude 
for the service he had rendered, determined 
he should be sent to his mares in the country, 
to aid in the propagation of mules. Unfor- 
tunately the groom he was entrusted to had 
wife, who totally marred the amorous ex- 
pectations of Apuleius, by setting him to turn 
a milL Nor was his situation improved 
when the groom, at length recollecting his 
orders, sent him on the service to which he 
was originally destined ; as he met with a 
moat inhospitable reception from some horses 
who were his fellow suitors. 

After this mortification, Apuleius was em- 
ployed to bring burdens of wood from the 
nountains, under the guidance of a boy, who ! 
treated him with the utmost cruelty, and 
ipread such a report of hb mischievous dis- 
pontion, that he was at the point of being for 
ever disqualified for the multiplication of 
mules. Intelligence, however, opportunely 
arrived that his master had been treacher- 
ouily murdered by a former lover of his 
wife's, and that this lady, after taking a 
mvsge revenge on her perfidious admirer, 
had laid violent hands on herself. On re- 
mving this intelligence, the groom pillaged 
lus master's house in the country, loaded 
Ajmleius with the booty, and fled with the 
nstica who were his accomplices. In the 
coone of their journey through a wild and 
^late country, they met with various ad- 
Hotnres ; and at length arrived in a populous 
ttini, where the groom resolved to fix his 
nridnce. Here Apuleius was purchased by 
IK old eunuch, one of the priests of the 
flfdn godtei. While in his possession he 
*u witaieiB to the dreadful debaucheries of 
Ike ministers of that divinity; and inad- 
vertently braying with astonishment at their 
one of the neighbours, who had lost 



an ass, burst into the bouse, which rendered 
public the infamy of tliese wretches. 

In consequence of this exposure, the 
eunuchs were obliged to remove to another 
town, whither A])uleins, bearing the statue 
of the Syrian goddeas, accompanied them. 
Here they lodged in the house of one of the 
inhabitants, who had a great veneration for 
that deity. A dog unfortunately ran off with 
a haunch of venison, with which he had in- 
tended to entertain her votaries. The cook 
proposed to lian^i: himself in despair, but his 
wife persuaded him to leave that operation as 
his last resource ; and meanwhile to substi- 
tute an ass's leo^ in room of the one lie had 
lost. Apuleius having understood that he 
was the intended victim, rushed into the hall 
where the host was entertaining the priest, 
and overset the tables. A rejiort having been 
circulated that a mad dog had been seen in 
the stable, this act of Apuleius w&s ascribed 
to hydrophobia; and he would have been 
sacrificed to this suspicion, if he had not in- 
stantly drunk some water from a vase. 

The eunuchs soon after removed, and in 
travelling about with them, Apuleius heard 
the recital of the tale concerning the tub, 
which forms the second story of the seventh 
day of the Decameron, Apuleius at length 
was sold at the market of one of the towns 
through which he passed, to a baker, who 
meets with the adventui-e related by Boc- 
caccio in the tenth novel of the fifth day. 
He next fell into the possession of a gardener, 
from whom he was forcibly carried off by a 
Roman soldier, and sold to two bruthers who 
lived together ; the one being the cook, and 
the other the pastry-cook, of a man of wealth 
and importance. When they went out they 
made it a rule to lock the door of the tent 
in whicii they baked and dressed victuals, 
and left only their ass in it. At tlieir return 
they invariably found that the pastiy and 
other provisions had disappeared. As the 
ass always left his corn and hay unconsumed, 
he became an object of suspicion : and being 
watched one day by the brothers, was de- 
tected at his dainty repast. The cooks were 
much entertained with the spectacle, and the 
account of this piece of epicurism having 
reached the ears of their master, Thyasus, 
Apuleius was pui-chased bv him. and taught 
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a variety of tricks by one of his freedmen. 
The possession of this singuhir animal threw 
much lustre on the proprietor, in the estima- 
tion of his fellow-citizens, and he was in 
consequence appointed chief magistrate of 
Corinth for five consecutive years. 

Apuleius was also of great value to the 
freedman who had charge of him, as he was 
exhibited for money to the inhabitants. He 
received besides frequent visits from ladies, 
which, at their solicitation, he was privately 
sent to return.* 

A splendid fete was now given by hb mas- 
ter, in honour of his election to the magis- 
tracy. The j udgment of Paris was represented, 
and Apuleius was destined to act a principal 
part in a species of afterpiece, which was by 
no means consonant to his feelings as a public 
exhibition. 

He fled, unperceived, to the fields, and hav- 
ing gallopped for three leagues, he came to a 
retired spot on the shore of the sea. The 
moon, which was in full splendour, and the 
awful silence of the night, inspired him with 
sentiments of devotion. He purified himself 
in the manner prescribed by Pythagoras, and 
addressed a long prayer to the great goddess 
Isis. In the course of the night she appeared 
to him in a dream ; and, after giving a strange 
account 'of herself, announced to him the end 
of his misfortunes ; but demanded, in return, 
the consecration of his whole life to her ser- 
vice. When he awakens ^m this dream, he 
feels confirmed in the resolution of aspiring 
to a life of virtue. On this change of dis- 
position, and conquest over his passions, the 
author finely represents all Nature as assum- 
ing a new face of cheerfulness and gaiety. 
'^ Tanta hilaritudine,prfeter peculiarem meam, 
gestire mihi cuncta videbantur, ut pecua etiam 
cujuscemodi, et totas domos, et ipsam diem 
Serena facie gaudere sentirem.** | 

While in this frame of mind, Apuleius per- 
ceived an innumerable multitude advancing 
towards the shore, to celebrate the festival of 
Isis. Amid the crowd of priests he remarked 
the sovereign pontifiF, with a crown of roses 
on his head ; and approached to pluck them. 

1 Sco Im Pucclle^ chant, xx. note 4, ** L^ane 
d^Apulec (says Voltaire) no paria point ; il ne put 
jamais pronoucer que Ok et non : mais il eut nne 



The pontiff, yielding to a secret inspiration^ 
held forth the garland. Apuleius resumed 
his former figure, and the promise of the god- 
dess was fulfilled. He was then initiated into 
her rites — returned to Rome, and devoted 
himself to her service. This information, he 
remarks, will not surprise those who know 
that he is decurion of the temple of Osiris, and 
who are not ignorant that Isis and Osiiis are 
one divinity. 

Apuleius was finally invited to a mere 
mystic and solemn initiation, by the goddess 
herself, who rewarded him for his accumu- 
lated piety, by an abundance of temporal 



Such is the general outline of the subject of 
the Golden Ass, which the contemporaries of 
the author, and critics of the succeeding age, 
regarded as a trivial fable, written with the 
sole intention of amuaing the vulgar : " Qui- 
bus fabulis,** says Macrobius, '' Apuleium 
nonnunquam lusisse miramur.** At an early, 
though subsequent period, a very different 
opinion was adopted. It was no longer ques- 
tioned that Apuleius had some profound in- 
tention ; but it was not agreed in what hb 
aim consbted. St Augustine permitted him- 
self to doubt whether the account given by 
Apuleius of hb change into an ass, was not a 
true relation. " Aut indicavit" says he, '* aut 
finxit.** The popular sentiment was, that tlie 
work was chiefly intended as a satire on the 
vices of the author's countrymen ; and that, 
in imitation of a great predecessor, he had 
been too anxious to particularize the maladies 
which he wished to remedy. Beroaldus, the 
learned conmientator on Apuleius, imagines 
the transformation into an ass, to signify that 
man becomes brutified when immersed in 
sensual pleasures; but that when roses are 
tasted, by which science and wbdom are typi- 
fied, he returns to religion and virtue ; — a 
change which is allcgorically painted by a 
restoration to the human form. 

In the Divine Legation of Moses, Dr War- 
burton has entered into much learned and 
ingenious, though often far-fetched specula- 
tion, on this subject. He introduces thb topic 



bonne fortune avcc une dame, comme on pout le 
voir dans PApuIeius en deuxvolnmeii ax l*" cum motit 
ad untm Delphmi,^* 
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(which, at first sight, seems to bear a very 
remote analogy to the mission of the Jewish 
legislator), while attempting to demonstrate 
that all nations have inculcated the general 
doctrine of a Providence, and the belief in a 
future state of rewards and punishments, by 
some circumstantial and popular method, as the 
Institution of Mysteries. The learned prelate 
contends that the author had conceived an 
inveterate dislike to the Christian religion. 
He proves, from several passages in the 
•Apology, another work of Apuleius, that his 
brother-in-law, by whom he was prosecuted 
on a charge of magic, was of this persuasion ; 
and in the Golden Ass, the vices of the baker*s 
wife are summed up, by informing us that she 
was a Christian ; — ^hence his prepossession in 
fiivour of the pagan worship was increased, 
and he was induced to compose a work for 
the express purpose of extolling thb supersti- 
tion and recommending an initiation into its 
mysteries, as a remedy for all vices whatever. 
On this system, the author of the Divine 
Legation proceeds to explain the prominent 
incidents of the romance. The ancients be- 
fieved that a deliverance from a living death 
of brutality and vice, and a return to a new 
existence of virtue and happiness, which form 
the principal subject of the Golden Ass, might 
be effected by initiation into the mysteries. 
Byrrhena is the representation of virtue ; 
Apuleius refuses her invitation, and gives way 
to his passion for pleasure and magic, till the 
crimes and follies into which they lead him, 
end in his transformation to a brute ; in which 
shape every change of condition makes his 
situation more wretched and contemptible. 
The description of the enormities committed 
by the priests of Cybele is intended as a con- 
trast to the purerites of Isis. Roses, by which 
the restoration to the human form is effected, 
were, among the ancients, symbols of silence ; 
a requisite quality of the initiated, particu- 
larly among the Egyptians, who worshipped 
Harpocrates, the first-bom of Isis : — hence the 
statues of Ims were crowned with chaplets of 
these flowers, and hence the phrase, " under 
the rose,** has become in modem times pro- 
Terbial. The solemn initiation, which is fully 
described, and the account of which concludes 
the work, agrees with what other writers have 
delivered coDceming the mysteries. 



If the Golden Ass of Apuleius was *vritten, 
as Warburton believes, in support of the pagan 
worship ; it is, perhaps, strange, that its 
author should have chosen, as a prototype, 
the Ass of Lucian ; which, like many other 
works of that satirist, was intended to ridicule 
the heathen mythology. Both compositions 
derived their origin from the writings of 
Lucius Patrensis, which are not now extant ; 
but are supposed to have been an account of 
metamorphoses according to the popular 
theology. One of these transformations was, 
for the sake of ridicule, adopted by Lucian in 
hb Ass : which, though the leading incidents 
are the same, is a mere sketch or outline of 
the Golden Ass of the Roman. Thus Apuleius 
has added the story of the assassination of the 
bottles, and the mock trial which ensued. 
He has also given a serious and sacred air to 
the restoration to the human form, which 
Lucian accidentally effects by plucking some 
roses from a by-stander, when condemned to 
an exhibition similar to that from which 
Apuleius escaped. The long description of 
the initiation into the mysteries, is substituted 
for the ludicrous incident which terminates 
the adventures of Lucian ; who, having, in 
his original shape, sought refuge with a lady 
in whose sight he often found favour as an 
ass, was turned out with disgrace on account 
of the diminution of his charms. 

The Golden Ass is also enriched with nu- 
merous episodes, which are the invention of 
Apuleius, or at least are not to be found in 
the work of Lucian. Of these, the best known, 
and by far the most beautiful, is the story of 
Cupid and Psyche, which is related by the 
female servant of the banditti to the young 
lady whom they had taken captive. 

A certain king had three daughters, of 
whom the youngest and most lovely was 
named Psyche. Her charms indeed were so 
wonderful, that her father*s subjects began 
to adore and pay her the homage which 
should have been reserved for Venus. The 
exasperated goddess commands her son to 
avenge her on this rival, by inspiring Psyche 
with a passion for some unworthy object; 
but while employed in this design, Cupid 
himself becomes enamoured of the princess. 
Meanwhile, in obedience to the response of 
an oracle^ Psyche b exnosed on a bai'ren rock, 
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where sbe is destined tc become the prey of a 
monster. Krom thu hapless situation she is 
borne hy the commisdoned Zephyr, who wafts 
her to a green and delightful ralley. Here 
she enjoya a refreshing sleep ; and ou an-aken- 
ing perceives a grove, in the centre of which 
was a fountain, and near the fountuti a sj)len- 
(lid palace. The roof of this structure waa 
supported by golden pillars, the walla were 
covered with ulver, aiid every species of ani- 
mal was represented in exquisite statuary at 
the portal : Psyche enters this editice, where 
a splendid feast is prepareil ; ahe lieaia a 
voice inviting her to partake of this ifimst, 
but no one appears. After this suuiptuouH 
banquet is removed, she listeua to a delight- 
ful concert which proceeds from unseen mn- 
eiclaoa. In this enchanting residence she is 
espoused and visiled every night by Cupid. 
Her huBbund, who was ever invisible, forbids 
her to attempt to see him ; adding, that her 
happiness depended on obedience to the pro- 
hibition. In these circumstances Cupid, at 
her earnest solicitation, reluctantly a^ees to 
bring her wsters to the palace. These rela- 
tives, being envious of the happiness of their 
younger sister, try to persuade her that her 
husband is a serpent, by whom she would be 
ultimately devoured. Psyche, though hy 
this time she should have been sufficiently 
qualified to judge how far this suspicion was 
well founded, resolves to satisfy herself of the 
truth by ocular demonstration. Bearing a 
lamp in one baud, and a dagger in the other 
to destroy him should he prove a monster, 
■be approaches the couch of her husband 
while he is asleep. In the agitation produced 
by the view of his angelic form, she allows a 
drop of scalding oil to fall on hiii shoulder. 
The irritated god tliee from hur presence, and 
leaves her a prey to remorse and despair. 
Tlie enchanted garden and the gorgeous 
palace vanish along with him. Psyche finds 
herself alone and solitary on the banks of a 
river. Under the protection of Pan she wan- 
ders through the country, and euccessively 
arrives at the kingdoms of her sisters, by 
each of whom she is repulsed. The victini 
equally of the rage of Venus and of her son, 
fihe roams through all regions of the earth in 
search of the celestial lover whose favour she 
had forfeited. Sheia alwsubjected to various 



trials by Venus, one of which is to bring 
water from a fountain guarded by ever- 
watchful dragons. Jupiler, at length, takes 
pity on her misfortunes, endows her with 
immortality, and confirms her union with 
her for^ving husband. On this occa^on the 
Horn? empurple the sky with roses ; the 
Graces shed aromatic odours through the 
celestial halls ; Apollo accompanies the lyre 
with his voice ; the god of Arcadia touches 
bis sylvan reeds ; and the Muses join in the 

This allegory is supposed by some writers 
to be founded on an obscure tradition of the 
&11 of man, and to form an emblem of his 
tciupUtJan, transgresaion, repentance, and 
mibsequont reception into the favour of the 
godhead. Its meaning, however, is probably 
more restricted, and only comprehends the 
progress of the soul to perfection, the pos- 
sesion of divine luve, and reward of immoi^ 
tality. From the earliest times the influence 
of religious sentiments has been typified by 
the hopes and fears of an amatory attach- 
ment. This style of composition was adopted 
by the rhapsodists of Hindostan and Penua, 
and bewitched tbe luxuriant imagination of 
the wisest of mankind. Biyant, in his Ana- 
lysis of Andent Mythology (vol. iL 388), 
informs us tliat one of the emblems among 
the Egyptians was Psyche (*n>), who though 
represented as a beautiful female, was origi- 
nally no other than the Aurelia, or butter^y, 
an insect which remuns in a state of torpor 
during winter, but at the return of spring 
conkcs forth with new life, and in beautiful 
attire. This was deemed a picture of tbe 
soul of man, and of the immortality to which 
be aspired ; and more particularly of Odria, 
who, after being confined in a coHin, enjoyed 
a renewal of life. This second birth is de- 
scribed under the chantcter of Psyche, and, 
OS it was the fruit of divine love, of which 
Eros was the emblem, we find him often 
introduced as a concomitant of Psyche. 

Whatever may be the concealed meaning 
of the allegory, the story of Cupid and 
Psyche is certainly a beautiful fiction. Of 
this, the number of translations and imita- 
tions maybe considered as a proof. Mr Rose, 
in the notes to his verdon of Part 
Blois, has pointed out its striking re 
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to that nunanoe, as also to the Three Calen- 
dexB, and to one of the Persian Tales. The 
prddbition of Cupid, and the transgression of 
P^ehe, has saggested the Serpentin Vert of 
Mad. d'Anlnoy ; indeed, the labours to which 
Psyche is subjected seem to be the origin of 
all fairy trials, particularly €hrac%euse €t Per- 
ckui. The whole story has also been beau- 
tifully versified by Marino in his poem L* 
Adone. Cupid is introduced in the fourth 
book relating it for the amusement of Adonis, 
and he tells it in such a manner as to form 
the most pleasing episode of that delightful 
poem. I need not mention the well-known 
imitation by Fontaine, nor the drama of 
Pisychey which was performed with the ut- 
most magnificence at Paris in 1G70, and is 
Qsoally published in the works of Moliere, 
but was in fiust the effort of the united genius 
of that author, Comeille, Quinault, and LuUi. 
Nor have the fine arts less contributed to 
the embellishment of this fable : the marriage 
ci Cupid and Psyche has furnished Raphael 
with a series of paintings, which are among 
the finest of his works, and which adorn the 
walla <rf the Famese Palace in the vicinity 
of Rome. In one compartment he has repre- 



sented the council of the gods deliberating on 
the nuptials — ^in another the festival of the 
reconciliation. The frieze and casements are 
painted with the sufierings of Psyche, and 
the triumphs of Cupid over each individual 
god. 

The monuments, too, of ancient sculpture 
represented Cupid and Psyche in the various 
circumstances of their adventures. It is from 
an ancient intaglio, a fine onyx in possession 
of the Duke of Marlborough, and from another, 
of which there is a print in Spencers Poly- 
metis, that Darwin has drawn his beautiful 
picture in the fourth canto of the Botanic 
Qarden : — 

80 pure, 80 soft, with sweet attraction shone 
Fair Psyche kneeling at the ethereal throne. 
Won with coy smile the admiring court of Jove, 
And warmed the bosom of unconquered Love. 
Beneath a moving shade of fruits and flowers. 
Onward they march to Hymen *s sacred bowers ; 
With lifted torch he lights the festive train 
Sublime, and leads them in his golden chain ; 
Joins the fond pair, indulgent to their vows. 
And hides with mystic veil their blushing brows. 
Round their fair forms their mingling arms they 

fling. 
Meet with warm lip, and clasp with rustling wing. 
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Faboloct narrative, we have seen in a former | 
put <rf this i^ork, like almost every one of 
the arts of man, originated in the desire of 
perfecting and improving nature, of rendering 
the great more vast, the rich more splendid, 
and the gay more beautiful. It removed, as 
ft were, fix>m the hands of fortune the destinies 
«f mankind, rewarded virtue and valour with 
fuceesSy and covered treachery and baseness 
with opprobrium. 

It was soon perceived that men sympathize 
not with annies or nations, but with indi- 
tidnals ; and the poet who sung the fall of 
impires was forced to place a few in a pro- 



minent light, with whose success or misfortunes 
his hearers might be affected, while they were 
altogether indiiferent to the rout or dissection 
of the crowds by which they were followed. 
At length, it was thought, that nari'atives 
might be composed where the interest should 
only be demanded for one or two individuals, 
whose adventures, happiness, or misery, might 
of themselves afford delight. The experiment 
was attended with success ; and as men sym- 
pathize most readily with events which may 
occur to themselves, or the situations in which 
they have been, or may be, the incidents of 
fiction derived their character from the 
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manners of the Age. In a guy and Ii 
rnantry ttories of love become aci;ei)tabl( 
IIen(« the Grecian novels were compased, and 
Bs, in Tclating the adventures of the lovers, it 
WAS natural to depict wliat might really have 
taken place, the gensral features of the times, 
the inroodH of pimtes, religious cercmoniee, 
Ik. were chiefly delineated. The aaceUc 
hahita of the monks in like manner gave rise 
to spiritual romance, and the notion of tran- 
quillity in the fields of Greece may havt 
anggcBted the beautiful rural images por- 
trayed in the pastoral of Longus. 

Now, when, by some great convulsion, a 
vast change is effected in mannersj the inci- 
dents of fiction will necessarily be changed 
also ; first, because the fonner occuiTences 
became less natural, and, secondly, ^ve lei 
delight. From the very nature, then, of di 
mettic fiction, it must vary with the forms 
and habits and cuBtoms of society, which it 
must picture as they occur successively, 



"And cMch tl 



u ibey riiw." 



Never, in the annals of the human race, did 
a greater change of manners take place than 
in the middle ages ; and accordingly, we must 
be prepared to expect a prodigious alteration 
in the ohsracterof fictitious literature, which, 
we have seen, may be expected to vary with 
the manners it would describe. But not only 
was there a change in the nature of the cha- 
lactera themselves, and the adventures which 
occurred to them, but a very peculiar stylt 
of embellishment was adopted, which, as il 
does not seem to have any necessary connection 
with the characters or adventures it was 
ployed to adorn, has given the historians of 
literature no little labour to explain. The 
■pecier of machinery, such as giants, dragons, 
and enchanted castles, which forme the sea- 
Boning of the adventures of chivalry, has been 
distinguishedbythenamecf Somonfie^rfion.- 
and we shall now proceed to discuss the various 
systems which have been formed to accounl 
for its origin. 

DifFerent theories have been suggested for 
the purpose of expluning the origin of Ro- 
mantic Fiction in Europe. The subject is 
curioaB,but is involved in much darkness and 
uncertainty 



1 Introduclios i 
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To the northern Scalds, to the Atabluis, to 
the people of A rmorica or Brilany, and to the 
clas^cal tales of antiquity, has been sncces- 
tdvelyascribed theorigin of those extraordinary 
fables, which have been " so wildly disfigured 
in the romances of chivalry, and so elegantly 
adorned by the Italian Muse." 

In the investigation of this subject, a con- 
siderable confn^on seems to have arisen, from 
theaupport^'rsof the respective systems having 
blended those elements of romance which 
ought to be referred to separate origins. They 
have mixed together,orat least they have made 
no proper distinction between three things, 
which seem, in their elementary principlua at 
least, to be totally unconnected. 1. The arbi- 
trary fictions of romance, by which I mean 
the embellishments of dragons, enchanters, 
&c, i. That spirit of enterprise and adven- 

re which pervaded all the tales of chivalry. 

The historical materials, if they deserve 
that name, relating to Arthur and Cliarle- 
niagne,whicbfonnthe ground-work of so large 
proportion of this class of compositions. 

In treating this subject it will therefore be 
proper to consider, 1. The origin of those wild 
and improbable fictions, those supernatural 
ornaments, which form the machinery of 
Romance, and which alone should be termed 
Romantic Fiction. 2. The rise of that spirit 
of chivalry which gave birth to the ei^emesa 
for ungle combat, the fondness for roaming 
in search of adventures, and the obligation of 
protecting and avenging the fair ; and, lastly, 
shall con^der how these &huloDs embel- 

iments, and this spirit of adventure, were 
appropriated tothe story of individual knights, 
of those materials concerning Arthur 
and the Round Table, and the Peers of Char- 
lemagne, whose exploits, real or fictitious, 
have fonned the subject of romance. 

I. One theory (which, I believe, was firet 
adopted liy M, Mallet') is, that what are 
termed the arbitrary fictions of romance, have 
been exclusively derived from the northern 
Scalds. This ^stem has been strenuously 
miuutained by subsequent writers, and parti- 
cularly by Dr Perey,' who observes, that the 
Scalds originally performed the functions of 
, by recording the victories and 
genealogies of tixdt princes in a kind of aax~ 

^ itciii|u<s> of Ant. Eng. Poetry, voL iU. 
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zatiTe song. When history, by being com- 
mitted to prose, assumed a more stable and 
more simple form, and was taken out of their 
hands, it became their business chiefly to 
entertain and delight. Hence they embel- 
lished their recitals with marvellous fictions, 
calculated to allure the gross and ignorant 
minds of thdr audience. Long before the 
time of the crusades, they believed in the 
existence of giants and dwarfs, in spells and 
enchantments. These became the ornaments 
of their works of imagination, and they also 
invented combats with dragons and monsters, 
and related stories of the adventures of knights 
with giants and sorcerers. 

Besides this assumption, Dr Percy also 
maintains, that the spirit of chivalry, the 
eagerness after adventure, and the extravagant 
eonrtesyy which are its chief characteristics, 
existed among the northern nations long be- 
fore the introduction of the feudal system, or 
the establishment of knighthood as a regular 
eraer. 

These fictions and ideas, he asserts, were 
introduced into Normandy by the Scalds, who 
probably attended the army of Rollo in its 
migiation to that province from the north. 
The skill of these bards was transmitted to 
their sncoessors the minstrels, who adopted 
the religion and opinions of the new countries. 
In place of their pagan ancestors they s^b- 
etitated the heroes of Christendom, whose 
feals they embellished with the Scaldic fictions 
of giants and enchanters. Such stories were 
qieedily propagated through France, and by 
an easy transition passed into Englimd after 
the Norman Conquest. 

A second hypothesis, which was first sug- 
gested by Salmasius, and which has been 
followed out by Mr T. Warton,* ascribes to 
the Saracens the foundation of romantic 
fiction. It had at one time been a received 
oinnion in Europe, that the wonders of 
Axmbian imagination were first communicated 
to the western world by means of the cru- 
sades ; but Mr Warton, while he aigues that 
these expeditions tended greatly to propagate 
this mode of fiibling, contends that these 
fictions were introduced at a much earlier 
period by the Arabians, who, in the beginning 

1 Hist, of Eng. Poetry, vol. L 



of the eighth centuiy, settled in Spain. 
Through that country they disseminated 
those extravagant inventions peculiar to their 
fertile genius. Those creations of fancy, the 
natural ofispring of a warm and luxuriant 
climate, were eagerly received, and colder 
imaginations were kindled by the presence of 
these enlivening visitors. The ideal tales of 
the eastern invaders, recommended by a bril- 
liancy of description hitherto unknown to the 
barren fancy of those who inhabited a western 
region, were rapidly di£Fused through the 
continent of Europe. From Spain, by the 
communication of commercial intercourse 
through the ports of Toulon and Marseilles, 
they passed into France. In the latter king- 
dom they received the earliest and most wel- 
come reception in the district of Armorica or 
Britany. That province had been chiefly 
peopled by a colony of Welsh, who had emi- 
grated thither in the fourth century. Hence a 
close connection subsbted between Wales and 
Britany for many ages. The fables current 
in the latter country were collected by 
Gualtier, Archdeacon of Oxford, who pre- 
sented them to Geoflrey of Monmouth. His 
Latin Chronicle, compiled from these materials, 
forms one of the principal sources of tales of 
chivalry, and consists entirely of Arabian in- 
ventions. 

Mr Warton next proceeds to point out the^ 
coincidence between fictions undoubtedly 
Arabic, and the machinery of the early ro- 
mances. He concludes with maintaining, that 
if Europe was in any way indebted to the 
Scalds for the extravagant stories of giants 
and monsters, these fables must still be re- 
ferred to an eastern origin, and must have 
found their way into the north of Europe 
along with an Asiatic nation, who, soon after 
Mithridates had been overthrown by Pompey, 
fled from the dominion of the Romans, and 
under the conduct of Odin settled in Scan- 
dinavia. 

These two systems, which may be termed 
the Gothic and the Arabian, are those which 
have found the most numerous supporters. 
As far as relates to the supernatural ornaments 
of romance (for it is this branch alone that is 
at present to be considered), the two theories, 
though veiy difi^erent, are by no means in- 
compatible. From a view of the character of 
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Arahian nru nodiic ftction, it app«sn that 
Milher in pxciusivel^v entitled to the credit of 
having ii^x'n mrih to tlie wonders of romance. 
The eariv tmiuerB of the ulea of chivalry may 
be indebted to the nortliem barda for tliose 
wild and temhle images congenial to a fruz.en 
r^^n, and owe lo Ai'abian invention that 
nrngnifiocnce and tipleiidour, thoae gluvrinj; 
dfHcriptJons and luxuriant ornaments, sug- 
geated by the enchanting scenery of an eatiteru 
climate. 

And wgodrn wild of ATsbeiqui camlHne 
With Gothic imagery ot darker iluide. 
Warton'a hypothesis of the flight of Odin 
from the Roman power to Scandinavia, and 
which excluMvely assigni 
tiona all the fictions of 
on no solid foundation. Indeed Ricbardson, 
In the Preface to his Persian nic(ionary,inain- 
laina that the whole was a mere Bvaldic fable, 
invented to tfaee the origin of Gothic and 
RoTnan enmity, as the story of Dido and Mxsena 
was supposed to account for the irreconciieuMi; 
antipathy of Rome and Carthage. Besides, no 
mudilication of climate and mannei-s, strong 
SB their influence may le, tnuld have prodnced 
the prodigious difference that now appears 
between Oriental and Gothic fictions ; for it 
eannot be denied, and indeed has been acknow- 
ledged by Mr Wurton, that the fictions of the 
Arabians and Scalds are totally diflerent. The 
fables and snperstitions of the northern bards 
are of a darker shade, and more savage com- 
plexion, than those of the Arabians. There 
is something in their fictions that chills tile 
imagination. Theforniidahleobjectsof nature 
with which they were familiarised in their 
Dorthem solitudes, their precipices, and frozen 
mountains, and gloomy forests, acted on their 
&ncy, and gave a tincture of horror to their 
imageiy. Spirits, who send storms over tlie 
deep, who rejoice in the sliriek of the drown- 
ing mariner, or diffuse irresistible penitence ; 
spells which preserve from poison, blunt the 
weapons of an enemy, or call ap the dead from 
their tombs — these are the ornaments of 
northern poetry. The Arabian fictions are of 
a more splendid nature ; they are leraterrihle 
inueed. but possess more variety and magnifi- 
oenca ■ they lead us through delightful foreete, 

» Wirloir* Hill, of Eng. rotlTj. 




and raise up palaora glitteling with gold and 

diamonds.' 

But while it seems impossible to trace the 
wilderfictions ofthe north to an eastern sonrce, 
it may be observed, on the other hand, tliat, 
allowing the early Scaldic odes to be genuine, 
we find in them no dragons, giants, magic 
rings, or enclinnted castles. These are only 
to be met vrilh in the compoidtions of the 
hards, who flourialied after tlie native vein of 
Konic fabling had heen enriched by the tales 
of the Arabians. But if we look in vtdn to 
the early Gothic poetry for many of those 
fables wliich adorn the works of romanccra, 
we shall easily find them in the ample field of 
oriental fiction. Thus the Ainatic romances 
and chemical works of the Arabians are full 
of enchantments, similar to those described in 
the Spanish, and even in the French, tales of 
chivalry. Magical rings were an important 
part of the eastern philosophy, and seem to 
have given rise to those which are of so much 
service to the Italian poets. In the eoatem 
Peria we may trace the origin of the Euro[iean 
fairies in their qualities, and perhaps in their 
name. The griffin, or hippogriff, of the 
Italian writers, seems to be the famous 9iniurgh 
of the Persians, which makes snch a figuif in 
the epic poems of Saadi and Feidud. 

A great number of these romantic wondera 
were collected in the east by that idle and ly- 
ing horde of pilgrims and palmers who visited 
the Holy Land throughcuriosity, restlessness, 
or devotion, and who, returning from so great 
a distance, imposed evciy fiction on a l>e- 
liering audience. They were eubseiiuenlly 
introduced into Europe by the fablers of 
France, who took uparms,and followed their 
barons to the conquest of Jerusalem. At 
their return they imported into Euro[ie the 
wonders they had heard, and enriched 
romance with an infinite variety of oriental 
fictions. 

This mode of introdoclion of the eastern 
fables into Europe is much more natural than 
that pointed out by Mr Warton. The Ara- 
bians were not only secluded from the other 
inhabitants of Siiain, but were the objects of 
their deepest animoidty ; and lience the Ca»- 
tilians would not readily imbibe the fictions 
of their enemies. It is unfortunate, too, that 
the intci-niediate station from the Moorii 
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dominions in Spain should be fixed in Anno- 
rica, one of the provinces of France moet 
nmote from Grenada. 

But if Armorica cannot without difficulty 
be adopted as a i^ssting place of romantic fic- 
tion, far less can it be considered its native 
soil, as has been assumed in a third hypothesb, 
maintained by Mr Leyden in his Introduction 
to the CompAaynt of Scotland. It is there 
aigued, that a colony of Britons took refuge 
in Armorica during the fifth century, from 
the tyianoy of the Saxons, and carried with 
them the archives which had escaped the fury 
of th^r conquerors. The memory of Arthur 
and his knights was thus preserved in Armo- 
rica as fresh as in Wales or Cornwall ; and 
the inhabitants of Armorica were the first 
people in France with whom the Normans 
liad a friendly intercourse. Resides, the class 
of French romances relating to Charlemagne 
•scribed to that monarch the feats of Charles 
Martely an Armorican chief, whose exploits 
would more probably be celebrated by the 
minstrels of his own country than by Turpin, 
or any other writer of fabulous dironicies. 
In short, all the French romances originated 
in Britany, and all the nations of Europe 
deitved their tales of chivalzy from the 
French. 

I am far from meaning to deny that copious 
materials of fiction were amassed in Britany, 
and were thence disseminated through France 
and England ; but it cannot be believed that 
the machinery of romance was created in a 
country, which, on the most favourable sup- 
position, can only be regarded as a link in the 
chain of fiction ; and far less can it be thought 
that thb pitiful kingdom was the only cradle 
of that spirit of chivalry, which at one time 
pervaded all the nations of Europe. 

In short, this Armorican system seems to 
have arisen from mistaking the collection of 
materials for the sources whence they derived 
thrir embellishment. 

A fourth hypothesis has been suggested, 
"which represents the machinery and colour- 
iag of fiction, the stories of enchanted gardens, 
monsters, and winged steeds, which have been 
introduced into romance, as derived from the 
flhifWfnl and mythological authors; and as 
Mng merely the ancient stories of Greece, 
gnAed on modem mannerB^ and modified by 



the customs of the day. The clasrical authors, 
it b true, were in the middle ages scarcely 
known ; but the superstitions they inculcated 
had been prevalent for too long a period, and 
had made too deep impression on the mind, to 
be easily obliterated. The mythological ideas 
which still lingered behind, were di£fused in 
a multitude of popular works. In the Travels 
of Sir John Mandeville, there are frequent 
allusions to ancient fable ; and, as Middleton 
has shown that a great number of the popish 
rites were derived from pagan ceremonies, it 
is scarcely to be doubted that many classical 
were converted into romantic fictions. This, 
at least, b certain, that the classical system 
presents the most numerous and least ex- 
ceptionable prototypes of the fables of ro- 
mance. 

In many of the tales of chivalry there is a 
knight detained from his quest, by the entice- 
ments of a sorceress, and who is nothing more 
than the Calypso or Circe of Homer. The 
story of Andromeda might give rise to the 
Cable of damsels being rescued by their fa- 
vourite knight when on the point of being 
devoured by a sea-monster. The heroes of 
the Iliad and ^neid were both furnished with 
enchanted armour ; and, in the story of Poly- 
phemus, a giant and his cave are exhibited. 
Herodotus, in his histoiy, speaks of the Ari- 
maspi, a race of Cyclops who inhabited the 
north, and waged perpetual war with the 
tribe of griffons, which guarded mines of gold. 
The expedition of Jason in search of the 
golden fleece ; the apples of the Hesperides, 
watched by a dragon; the king^s daughter 
who is an enchantress, who falls in love with 
and saves the knight, are akin to the marvels 
of romantic fiction; especially of that sort 
supposed to have been introduced by the 
Arabians. Some of the less familiar ^bles of 
classica] mythology, as the image in the 
Theogony of Hesiod of the murky prisons in 
which the Titans were pent up by Jupiter, 
under the custody of strong armed giants, 
bear a striking resemblance to the more wild 
sublimity of the Gothic fictions. 

Besides, a great number of those fables now 
considered as eastern, appear to have been ori- 
ginally Greek traditions, wliich were carried 
to Persia in the time of Alexander the Great, 
and were afterwards returned to Europe, with 
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the modification they had received from ori- 
ental ideas. 

Perhaps it may be considered as a confir- 
mation of the classical theoiy, that, in the 
13th century, many classical stories appeared 
both in prose and in a metrical form, reiled 
in the garb of romantic fiction. Of this sort 
are the Latin works of Dares Phiygins, and 
Dictys Cretensis, concerning the wars of Troy ; 
and the still more ample chronicle of Ouido de 
Colonna, formed from these authors through 
the medium of the French metrical work of 
Benoit de Saint More. Bat these and similar 
compositions will be more particularly men- 
tioned when we come to treat of the clas- 
sical romances in which Achilles, Jason, and 
Hercules, were adopted into chivalry, and 
celebrated in common with Lancelot, Roland, 
nd Amadis, whom they so nearly resembled 
n the extravagance of their adventures. 

Mr Ritson has successively attempted to 
ridicule the Gothic, Arabian, and Clasacal 
systems ; and has maintained, that the origin 
of romance, in every age or country, must be 
sought in the di£ferent sorts of superstition 
which have from time to tame prevailed. It 
is, he contends, a vain and futile endeavour, 
to seek elsewhere for the origin of fable. The 
French tales of chivalry, in particular, are too 
ancient to be indebted for their existence to 
any barbarous nation whatever. In all climes 
where genius has inspired, fiction has been its 
earliest product, and every nation in the globe 
abounds in romances of its own inventian, and 
*vhich it owes to itself alone. 

And, in fact, after all, a great proportion of 
the wonders of romance must be attributed 
to the imagination of the authors. A belief in 
superhuman agency seems to have prevailed 
in every age and country ; and monsters of 

^ Jam turn Religio pavidcw terrebat agrestes 
Dira loci ; jam tum lylvam saxumque treme- 

bant 
Hoc nemuB, hunc, inquit, frondoso vertice collem, 
(Quia Deus, incertum est) habitat deus. Arcades 

ipsum 
Credunt se ridisse JoTem : cum ssepe nigrantem 
JBgida concuteret dextra, nimbosque cieret 

■ In Dr ZacharyGrey^ notes on Hndibras (vol. i. 
p. 125), there is a story of a man making a dragon 
from a rat **• Mr Jacob Bobart, botany professor of 
Oxford, did. about forty years ago, find a dead rat 



all sorts have been created by exaggeration or 
fear. It was natural for the vulgar, in an 
ignorant age, as we see from the Turks even 
of the present day, to believe a palace, 
surpassingly beautiful, to be the work of 
enchanters. To this we must join the su- 
pernatural wonders conjured up by a super- 
stitious fancy, and the natural ones supplied 
by a mind unacquainted with the constitution 
of things. Thus to the deceptions of sight, 
produced by certain dispontions of light and 
shade — to the reflecting and magnifying 
power, possessed by mists and clouds, may 
be partly attributed the prevalence of stories 
of ghosts, giants, &c., in hilly or cloudy 
regions intersected by deep valleys and lakes, 
or by woods, rocks, and rivers.^ To all this 
must be added the chimeras produced by 
indulgence in frolicsome combination. Such 
were the emblematic cherub of the Hebrews, 
the compound images of the Egyptians, and 
the monster of mythology, wMdi was de- 
scribed as 
Prima leo, postrema draco, media inde capelU. 

In like manner the griffin is compounded of 
the lion and eagle ; the snake and lizard 
comprise the analysis, and may have sug- 
gested the notion of a dragon.' The idea 
once formed of a being of larger dimeneiona 
than his fellow-mortals, it was easy to increase 
his proportions, and to diversify his shape 
with every variety of monstrous attribute; 
and it was natural, as in the case of Goliah, 
to bestow a ferocity of dbpodtion, corre- 
sponding to the terrors of aspect. When 
once the notion of an enchanter was eoncerred, 
it was not difficult to assign him more exten- 
sive powers, to render his spelb more potent, 
and their effects more awful or spl^did. 
*' Impenetrable armour,*' says Mr Hobbes, 



in the physical garden, which he made to resemble 
the common picture of dragons, by altering head 
and tail, and thrusting in taper sharp sticks, which 
distended the skin on each side, till it mimicked 
wings. He let it dry as hard as possible. The 
learned pronounced it a dragon ; and one of them 
sent an accurate description to Magliabecchi, librm- 
rian to the Grand Duke of Tuscany. Several fine 
copies of verses were wrote on so rare a subject ; 
but at last Mr Bobart owned the cheat However, 
it was looked upon as a master-piece of art, and, as 
such, deposited in the museum or anatomy school, 
where I saw it some years afte** ** 
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" enchanted castles — inTulnerable bodies — 
iron men — flying horses, and other such 
things, are easily feigned by them that dare." 

II. Although the theories which have now 
been detailed may be sufficient, separately or 
united, to explain the origin of the superna- 
tural ornaments of romance, still they are to 
be considered merely as embellishments of 
those chivalrous adventures which occupy by 
far the greatest proportion of romantic com- 
pilation. 

The Classical System, allowing it to be 
well founded with regard to the introduction 
of giants, hippogrifis, or enchanters, cannot 
explain the enterprise, the gallantry, and 
romantic valour, attributed to the knights of 
chivalry. It is, no doubt, true, that a strik- 
ing analogy subsists between the manners of 
the heroic and Gothic times. In both periods 
robbery was regarded as honourable ; or, at 
least, was not the forerunner of infamy. 
Bastardy, in both ages, was in peculiar re- 
putation: The most renowned knights of 
chivalry, as Roland and Amadis, were ille- 
gitimate ; and the heroes of antiquity were the 
spurious ofispring of demigods and nymphs. 
The martial games, too, may in their design 
and their effects be considered as analogous 
to tournaments. ^ Equal encouragement was 
given to the bards of Greece, and the min- 
strels of the middle ages; while Hercules 
and Bacchus, who are represented as roaming 
through their country, inflicting punishment 
on robbers, and extirpating monsters, may be 
v^arded as the knights errant of antiquity. 
But these resemblances arose merely from a 
corresponding state of manners ; since, at a 
similar stage of the social progress, similar 
ideas and customs are prevalent amongst dif- 
ferent nations. 

Still less can it be believed that the spirit 
of chivaliy received its impulse from the 
knight errantry of Arabia. This pai-t of his 
system, Mr Warton has but feebly urged. 
The nature of Arabian and chivalrous enter- 
prise was by no means the same : nor is it 
probable that the Europeans derived the 
dominant part of their manners and institu- 
tions from a secluded and a hostile people. 

But Dr Percy, and other supporters of the 
Gothic system, have strenuously maintained 
that the ideas of chivalry, the soul and sub- 



ject of romance, subsisted from the earliest 
period among the northern nations, and were 
thence transfused into the fictions of a subse- 
quent age. I conceive, however, that although 
the rudiments of chivalry may have existed, 
these notions were not sufficiently general, nor 
developed, to have become, without &rther 
preparation, the reigning topics of composi- 
tion. Instances, too, of chivalrous gallsjitry 
would have been found in the earlier ages 
of the history of France, but the manners 
during the two first races of its monarchs, 
were far from exhibiting any symptoms of 
courtesy. 

It was under the feudal establishments, 
subsequently erected in Europe, that chivalry 
received its vigour, and was invested with 
the privileges of a regular institution. The 
chivalry, therefore, unfolded in romance, was 
the ofi^pring of existing manners, and was 
merely an exaggerated picture of the actual 
state of society, of which oppression, anarchy, 
and restless courage, were the characteristics, 
but which sometimes produced examples of 
virtue and enthusiasm. 

On the fall of the Roman en^>ire, the lands 
overrun by the barbarous nations being par- 
celled out amongst a number of independent 
chieftains, whose aims and interests frequently 
interfered, it became an object with every 
baron to assemble round his person, and to 
attach, by the strongest bonds, the greatest 
possible number of young men of rank and 
courage. The knight, or soldier, at the same 
time found it necessary to look to some supe- 
rior for support, against the oppression of 
other chieftains. 

That these ties might be rendered closer, 
and that the candidate for knighthood might 
be instructed in courtesy and the art of war, 
it was customary to remove him at an early 
age from his father's house to the court or 
castle of his future patron. 

Those who were destined for this sort of 
life, first acted as pages or varlets : they per- 
formed menial services, which at that time 
were not considered as degrading ; they were 
initiated into the ceremonial of a court, and 
were at the same time instructed in those 
bodily exercises which were considered the 
best preparation for their*future career. 

The castle in which the candidate for 




knighthood recei*ed hiseducstion, was usually 
thronged with youn); persons of a different 
■ex. The intercourse which he thus enjoyed 
was tlie best school for the reiineinents of 
courtesy : he was (aught to select some lady 
u the mirtreas of his soul, to wham were 
referred all his sentiinenls and actions. Her 
imoge was implniiled In his heart, amid the 
fwry scenes of childhood, and was afterwards 
blended with its recollections. In the middle 
ages, Bodely was in an iiilermediate state, 
removed from the extremes of indigence and 
luxury, which is most favourable to lore ; 
and that passion was sometimes so nourished 
by obstacles, that it was exalted into a dpecies 
of devotion. 

Thus the service of a mistress became the 
future glory and occupation of the candidate 
for knighthood. At the same time that this 
duty was inculcated, tlie emulation of military 
excellence was excited by the example of his 
compeers and his patron. When the youth 
passed to thi< condition of squire, they attended 
their master abroad -, if he engaged in battle 
they took no part in the rencounter, but re- 
mained spectators of the combat, and, by 
attention to the varions movements, were in- 
structed in the art of war. 

Their time was also, in a great measure, de- 
voted to those sports whieh were kindred to 
the occupations of war, and the Icnowledgc of 
which was an essential preliminary to recep- 
tion into the order of knighthood. 

If that investiture be merely considered as 
a ceremony, by which young persons destined 
to the military profes^on received their arms, 
its institution, we are told, is as ancientas the 
age of Charlemagne ; but, if considered as a 
dignity, which, by certain forms, conferred 
the first rank in the military order, it cannot 
easily be traced higherthan the llth century. 



to his word, and attention to a 
which embellisbed his other qualities, i 
softened his other duties. All those who were 
unjustly oppressed, or conceived themselves 
to be so, were entitled to chum bis protection 
and succour. The ladies in this respect en- 
joyed the most ample privileges. Destitute 
of the means of support, and exposed to the 
outrages of avarice or passon, they were con- 
signed to his special care, and placed under 
the guardship of his valiant arm. 

The promotion of knights, which sometimes 
took place after the performance of military 
exploits, but more frequently on church fes- 
tivals, coronations, baptisms, or the concIuHion 
of peace, was generally followed by jousts and 
tournaments. Of these institutions (which 
were of French invention, and were introduced 
about the time of the firet cnwade), the former 
was of a more private and inferior, the latter 
of a more pompou-s and public, description. 
Both were contrived for the purpose of inte- 
resting the mind, when scenes of real warfare 
did not present themselves, and of displaying, 
at the same time, the magnificence of the piince 
or baron. 

S'jnie lime after the exhibition of a tourna- 
ment, heralds were despatched through the 
country, to invite all knights to contend for 
prizes, and merit the affection of their mis- 
treasea. 

After the tournaments were pmctumed, 
they frequently commenced with skirmisbing 
between the squires ; and those who parti- 
cularly distin^iished themselves were allowed 
to enter the liste with the knights. When It 
came to the turn of the latter, each knight 
usually declared himself the servant of some 
lady, who generally presented him with a 
token of favour, a veil, a scarf, a bracelet, or, 
told by Chaucer in his story of 



In the forests of Germany, the initiation of! TroiluB,a pencel of her sleeve, with which he 



B youth into the profesai 
been attended with appropriate 
The chieftain of the tribe decorated him with 
a sword and armour, — a simple form, which, 
in the progress of the feudal system, was con- 
verted into a mysterious and pompous rite. 

On his reception into this order, the knight 
became bound to the observance of loyalty to 
his superior, to an impartial distribution of 
joatjce to his vassals, to an inviolable adher- 



adomed his shield or betmet, and by means 
of which his person was recognized in all the 
vehemence of the conflict. If these marks of 
distinction were carried off during the contest, 
the lady sent him othera t 
courage, and invigorate ills e; ^^ 

In all these rencounters certain rules <tfl 
combat were established, which it wai eon*' 
sidered infomous to violate. Thus, it was nof 
lawful to wound an advsrsHrv'a horse, nor U 
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strike a knight who took off his yisor or his 
helmet. 

When the tonmaments were concluded, the 
conquerors were conducted, with much solera- 
nitjr, to the palace of the prince or baron, 
where they were attired in the most splendid 
habits of peace, and disarmed by the hands of 
the fair: their deeds were inscribed on the 
records of the heralds at arms, and formed the 
subject of the lays of the minstrel, which were 
spread through the neighbouring courts, to 
•xdte emulation or envy. 

But it would be endless to describe those 
ceremonies by which tournaments were pre- 
pared, accompanied, or followed, and which 
occupy, I am sure, more than a fourth part 
of the romances of chivalry, which, in this 
respect, have merely presented an embellished 
picture of what actually occurred. 

As the genius of chivaliy had ever studied 
to represent in tournaments a faithful picture 
of the labours and dangers of war, it had ever 
preserved in war an image of the courtesy 
which prevailed in tournaments. The desire 
of pleasing some lady, and of appearing worthy 
of her, was in the true, as in the fictitious 
combat, one of the strongest motives that 
prompted to heroic action. That champion 
who, while rushing into combat, expressed a 
wish, as we are told, that his lady beheld him, 
most also have been stimulated by the hope 
thst she might one day listen to the report of 
his prowess. In real battle the knight was 
frequently decked with the device of his mis- 
tress, and seriously offered combat to an enemy 
(not, indeed, as a primary cause of quarrel, 
but where other grounds of hostility existed), 
to dispute the pre-eminence of the beauty of 
their mistresses, and the strength of their 
attachment. As the valour, too, of a single 
combatant was conspicuous, and had a con- 
sideiable influence on the fortune of the day, 
the same individuals were led frequently to 
encounter each other, which gave rise to that 
pceallar species of combat painted in the fables 
of romance. 

The policy which employed love, united 
with reverence for the ladies, and the thirst of 
gloiy, to inspire sentiments of bravery and 
hoDOury also joined the heroes of its creation 
llj the ties of friendship. They became united 
§n aU thiiz fiitim exploits, or for tbs accom- 



plishment of some exalted emprise, which had 
a limited object ; — and hence the fraternity of 
arms, by which knights are frequently asso- 
ciated in tales of chivalry. 

The restless spirit of the feudal system, and 
the institutions of chivalry, stimulated their 
votaries to roam in quest of such adventures 
for the mere pleasure of achieving them. At 
their return, the knights were obliged by oath 
to give the heralds at arms a faithful account 
of their exploits ; an obligation which explains 
their declining no service of danger, though it 
was to be performed without witnesses, and 
might have been avoided without detection. 

Enough, I trust, has been said to account for 
that passion for arms, that love of enterprise, 
and that extravagant species of gallantly, 
which were the inevitable consequence of the 
feudal principles, and are the characteristic 
features of romance. 

Next to those encounters, sought from love 
of enterprise, or of the fair, the great propor- 
tion of combats described in romance may be 
termed judicial. These took place on a defi- 
ance of the challenger to the accepter, or aa 
accusation against a third party in whom the 
accepter was interested, or whose cause he 
espoused from a spirit of chivalry. Such 
encounters were suggested by those judicial 
combats by which, during the middle ages, 
disputes in civil courts were actually decided. 
The judge, or magistrate, unable to restrain 
the violence of litigants, and wishing not to 
lose all shadow of authority, contented him- 
self with superintending the ceremonies and 
regulating the forms of a mode of decision so 
consonant to their temper. This prompt 
appeal to the sword was also encouraged by 
a retributive principle in the human mind, 
which renders it natural to believe that guilt 
will be punished and innocence vindicated. 
The impatience of mankind led them to ima- 
gine that the intervention ought to take place 
in this world, and that a solemn appeal to 
Heaven would be followed by a discovery of 
its will ; an opinion strengthened in those 
times by means of the clergy, whose interest 
it was to represent Divine power as dispensing 
with the laws of nature on the most frivolous 
oucasions. 

In consequence, too, of the well-known cir- 
cumstonoes which tended to promote tbt 
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influence of the church, the real knight was 
frequently characterized hy the appearance, 
at least, of a warm and zealous devotion. 
His religious duties consbted in visiting holy 
places, in depositing his own arms, or those of 
conquered enemies, in monasteries or temples, 
in the observance of difibrent festivals, or 
the practice of exercises of penitence. A 
bigotted veneration for the monastic profes- 
sion, even induced many individuals, both 
knights and princes, to finish their days in 
spiritual seclusion. Hence a romance of chi- 
valry, as will be afterwards seen, exhibits 
examples of the most superstitious devotion, 
and frequently terminates with the retire- 
ment of the principal character to a monastery 
or hermitage. 

To the love of war, and of enterprise, to the 
extravagant gallantly, united with supersti- 
tion, by which the order of knighthood was 
distingubhed, may be traced the greater pro- 
portion of the adventures delineated in ro- 
mance. There we shall hardly find a motive 
of action which may not be referred to some 
of the principles by which society in those 
times was in leality actuated. On this favour- 
able basis of mannen and ideas, the credulity 
or fancy of the age grafted the supernatural 
wonders drawn from the sources that have 
already been traced ; and the adventures of 
knights, embellished by these additional 
marvels, were exaggerated, extended, and 
multiplied to infinity by the imagination of 
romancera. 

Such are probably the sources whence 
fablers have been supplied with the general 
adventures of chivalry, and the romantic 
embellishments by which they have been 
adorned. 

III. We must now consider how these 
adventures and embellishments have been 
appropriated to individual knights, and turn 
our attention to the materials which have 
supplied the leading subjects and the principal 
characters of romantic composition. 

At a time when chivalry excited such uni- 
versal admiration, and when its efi^ects were 
at least ostensibly directed to the public good, 
it was natural that history and fable should 
be ransacked to furnish examples which might 
increase emulation. 

Arthur and Charlemagne, with their peers. 



were the heroes most early and most generally 
selected for this purpose. The tales oonoem- 
ing these warrion are the first specimens 
extant of this sort of composition, and from 
their early popularity, from the beauty of the 
fictions with which they were in the begin- 
ning supported, and from flattering the vanity 
of the two first nations in Europe, they long 
continued (diversified indeed, and enlarged by 
subsequent embellishments) to be the preva- 
lent and favourite topics. 

And here it is proper to divide the prose 
romances, with which we shall be afterwards 
engaged, into four classes: — 1. Those relating 
to Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table. 2. Those connected with Charlemagne 
and his Paladins. 3. The Spanish and Por- 
tuguese romances, which chiefly contain the 
adventures of the imaginary families of Ama- 
dis and Palmerin. 4. What may be termed 
classical romances, which represent the heroes 
of antiquity in the guise of romantic fiction. 

When we come to treat of the romances 
relating to Charlemagne, we shall consider 
the influence of the chronicle attributed to 
Turpin ; but our attention is in the first place 
demanded by the romances of Arthur and the 
Round Table, as they form the most ancient 
and numerous class of which any trace remains. 
These originated in the early and chimerical 
legends of Armorica and Wales ; the ancient 
Latin chronicles of this island, which have 
been founded on them ; and the subsequent 
metrical romances of the English and Nonnan 
minstrels. 

The Norman conqueron are said first to 
have become interested in the history and 
antiquities of Britain during the reign of 
Stephen, as by that period they had begun 
to consider themselves natives. 

From the writings of Gildas or Nennius, 
however, they could not easily have extracted 
a consistent or probable story. 

Gildas, or, as Mr Gibbon has styled him, 
the British Jeremiah, is the author of Lamen- 
tations over the Destruction of Britain, which 
is a whining elegy, and of an epistle, which 
is a frantic satire on the vices of his country- 
men: he has given exaggerated expressions, 
and distorted facts, instead of presenting an 
authentic narrative of our early annals, aa 
important object which he might easily have 
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aocompliahed ; as, according to tradition, he 
was the son of Caw, a British prince, who 
lived in the sixth century, and was engaged 
along with his father in the wars carried on 
hy his countrymen against the Northumbrian 
Saxons. After the defeat of the Britons at 
Cattraith, he fled into Wales, and acted as 
achoobnaster at Bangor. 

Nennius is said to have lived about the 
middle of the ninth century: his work is 
merely a dry epitome ; nor even of this abstract 
does Uiere exist a pure and perfect copy. He 
is solicitous to quote his authorities, but un- 
fortunately they are not of the most unexcep- 
tionable nature, as they consist of the lives of 
saints and andent British traditions, on which 
he bestows credit in proportion to their ab- 
surdity. In one of his chapters he has given 
an outline of the story of Brut, which coin- 
cides with the account of Geofirey of Mon- 
mouth ; and in chapter fourth he commences 
a circumstantial detail of the life of Merlin, 
corresponding, in many respects, with the 
incidents of romance.*^ 

Besides the lachiymal history of Oildas, 
and the jejune narrative of Nennius, there 
existed many Welsh traditions, which seem to 
have occupied the attention of Norman anti- 
quaries. 

The annals and poetry of Wales had long 
laboured in Arthur^s commendation. Com- 
pelled to yield their country without hope of 
recovering it, the Welsh avenged themselves 
on the Saxons by creating, in the person of 
Arthur, a phantom of glory which towered 
above every warrior. This apparition seems 
to have acquired its chief magnitude and ter- 
rors in the traditions and legends ol Britany. 
Walter Calenius, or Qualtier, as he is some- 
times called. Archdeacon of Oxford, amassed 
a great collection of these materials during 
an expedition to Armorica, or Britany, a 
province from which the royal ancestors of 
Arthur were believed to have originally issued. 
On his return to England, the archdeacon 
presented this medley of historical songs and 
traditions to Geofiirey of Monmouth, who 
founded on them a chronicle of Britain, which 
was written in Latin prose, and is supposed to 
have been finished about 1140. A notion has 
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been adopted by some authors, that Geofirey 
composed, or invented, most part of the chra 
nicle which he professed to translate from 
British originals. Thb idea was first started 
by Polydore Virgil, who has been followed by 
later writers ; but it has been satisfactorily 
shown by Mr Ellis that there b no solid reason 
to doubt the repeated assertions of Geoffrey^ 
that he has merely rendered into Liatin the 
text of Breton authorities. His &bulous re- 
lations concerning Brut, Arthur, and Merlin, 
coincide with those contained in Nennius, or 
the lives of the Saints, and therefore could not 
have been invented by Geoffrey. The history, 
too, bears internal evidence of its Armorican 
descent, as it ascribes to Hoel, a hero of that 
country, many of the victories which tradition 
attributes to Arthur. 

But whether this celebrated chronicle be 
the invention of Geoffrey, or whether it pre- 
sents a fEuthful picture of the traditions and 
fables at that period received as history, there 
can be no doubt, according to the expression 
of Mr Ellis, who has given an analysis of the 
whole work, that it is one of the comer-stones 
of romance. 

This chronicle consists of nine books, each 
of which is divided into chapters, and com- 
mences with the history of Brutus, the son of 
Sylvius, and grandson of Ascanius, who, being 
exiled from Italy in consequence of having 
accidentally slain his father, takes refuge in 
Greece. There he obtains -the hand of Imo- 
gen, daughter of a king of that country, and 
a fleet, with which he arrives in Albion (then 
only inhabited by a few giants), and founds 
the kingdom called Britain from his name. 
There is next presented an account of the 
fabulous race of Brutus, particularly' Artnur, 
and the whole concludes with the reign of 
Cadwallader, one of the descendants of that 
hero. 

It would indeed be difficult to extract any 
authentic history from the chronicle of Geof- 
frey, but it stamped with the character of ve- 
racity the exploits of the early knights of 
chivalry, and authorized a compilation of the 
fables related of ^hese fanciful heroes. In the 
age in which the chronicle appeared, it was 
difficult to arrive at truth, and error was not 
easily detected. Criticism was hardly called 
into existence, and falsehood was adopted with 
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an eagerness proportioned to its envelopement 
in the fascinating garb of wonder. The readers 
were more ignorant than the authors, and a 
credulous age readily grafted on stories that 
were evidently false, incidents that were.phy- 
sically impossible. These were drawn from 
the sources already pointed out, and were 
added, according to fancy, to unauthentic 
histoi-ies, which thus degenerated, or were 
exalted, into romance. 

In the chronicle of Geoffrey, indeed, there 
is nothing said of the exploits of Tristan and 
Lancelot, or conquest of the Sangreal, which 
couRtitute so large a proportion of the Round 
Table romances. These were subsequent ad- 
ditions, but probably derived, like the chro- 
nicle, from ancient British originals, as the 
names of the heroes, and the scenes of their 
adventures, are still British. 

The work of GeofiFrey of Monmouth, and 
such traditionary fables, were the foundation 
of those tales which appeared in a metrical 
form, the shape in which, it is acknowledged, 
romance was first exhibited. 

It seems, also, unquestionable, that these 
metrical romances, though written in England, 
first appeared in the French language. 

In its earliest signification, the term Ro- 
mance was appropriated to the dialects spoken 
in the different European provinces that had 
been subjected to the Roman empire, and of 
which Latin was the basis, though other ma- 
terials might enter into the construction. The 
romance was at one time the colloquial lan- 
guage of Gaul. Subsequently, indeed, various 
dialects were introduced into that country, 
but it was still preserved in Normandy ; and 
thence was again diffused through the other 
provinces north of the Loire. 

The earliest specimens of northern French 
literature are metrical Lives of the Saints. 
These are supposed to have been translated 
from Latin compositions about the middle of 
the eleventh century. In the beginning of 
the next century they were followed by 
several didatic works, as the Bestiarius, a 
poem on natural history, by Philip de Thaun, 
addressed to the queen of Henry I. of England, 
and a metrical treatise on chronology by the 
same author. It is believed, however, that 
no trace of a professed work of fiction — no 
specimen of what we should now term a 



romance, is to be found before the middle of 
the twelfth century. Then, indeed, the 
minstrels introduced a great variety of their 
own compositions, and formed new combina- 
tions from the numerous materials in their 
possession. 

Before this time the language in which they 
wrote had passed into England by means of 
the Norman Conquest. The English, indeed, 
previous to this event had been prepared for 
the reception of the French language. Edward 
the Confessor had been educated in France, 
and, on his accession to the throne of England, 
promoted his continental favourites to the 
highest dignities. Under their influence the 
nation began to lay aside its English customs, 
and to imitate the language and manners of 
the French. (Ingulph. Hist. Croyl. p. 62. 
ap. Tyrwhitt, vol. iv.) These fashions having 
been adopted in compliance with the caprice 
of the reigning monarch, might probably have 
expired under his successors ; but before this 
extirpation could be effected, the French lan- 
guage, by means of the Norman Conquest, 
became interwoven with the new political 
system. The king, the chief officers of state, 
and a great proportion of the nobility, were 
Normans, and understood no tongue but that 
of their own country. Hence the few Saxons 
who wei-e still admitted at court had the 
strongest inducements to acquire the language 
of their conquerors. William the First also 
distributed a share of his acquisitions among 
his great barons who had attended him ; and 
who, when it was in their power, retired from 
court to their feudal domains, followed by 
vassals from among their countrymen. Hence 
the language which was used in their common 
conversation and judicial proceedings, was 
difiiised through the most distant provinces. 
All ecclesiastical preferments, too, were 
bestowed on Norman chaplains, and thoee 
who were promoted to abbacies were anxious 
to stock their monasteries with foreigners. 
Thus the higher orders of the clergy and 
laity spoke the French language, whQe the 
lower retained the use of their native tongue, 
but frequently added a knowledge of the 
dialect of the conquerors. Matters continued 
tn this state with little variation during the 
leigns of the Norman kings and the first 
monarohs of the house of Plantagenct. 
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persons who had been long admitted into the 
order of chivalry, contended during the first 
day, and the new knights on the succeeding 
ones. In process of time the new knights 
opened the tournament, and the squires were 
allowed to joust with them, but at length the 
distinctions which had formerly existed be- 
tween the knight and the squire became, in 
a great measure, confounded. The light, 
however, that might naturally be expected to 
be drawn hence, has been darkened by the 
authors of the prose romances having servilely 
copied, in some instances, their metrical proto- 
types, and thus, without warning, represented 
the manners of a preceding age. In most 
instances, I believe, the prose romances were 
accommodated to the opinions and manners 
subsisting at the period of this new fabrica- 
tion ; but it is impossible to say with certainty 
what has been adopted, and what is original. 
8. The name of the person to whom the 
romance is addressed, or at whose solicitation 
it is said to be vmtten, may be of use in 
ascertaining the date. But the authors title 
their patrons in so geneial a way, that the 
inference to be drawn is vague and uncertdn. 
Their works are written at the desire of King 
Henry or King Edward of England, and hence 
the period of their composition is only limited 
to the reign of one of the numerous monarchs 
who bore these names. 4. The date of the 
publication may be of assistance in fixing the 
chronology of some of the later romances of 
chivalry. But even this trifling aid b in 
most instances denied, the earliest impression 
being generally without date. Hence I am 
afraid that these data will be found, in most 
cases, to afford but feeble and uncertain 
assistance. 

With respect to the authors of the prose 
romances, it may be in the first place re- 
marked, that these compositions were not 
announced to the reader as works of mere 
imagination, but, on the contrary, were al- 
ways aflirmed by their authors (who threw 
much opprobrium on the lying metrical 
romances) to contain matter of historical fact. 
Nor was this doubted by the simplicity of 
the readers ; and the fables which had been 
disbelieved while in verse, were received 
without suftpicion on their conversion into 
1 itise. Hence it became the interest of the j 



real authors, in order to give their works the 
stamp of authority, to abjure the metrical 
romances, from which they were in fact 
compiled, and to feign either that these fables 
had been translated by them from Liatin, or 
revised from ancient French prose, in which 
they had been originally written, — averments 
which should never be credited unless other- 
wise established to be true. 

But some writers have supposed that this 
system of mendacity was carried still farther, 
and that fictitious names were generally 
assumed by the real authors. '* Those,** says 
Mr Ritson, '' whose names appear as the au« 
thors of the old prose romances, are mostly 
men of straw : Of this sort are Robert de 
Borron, the pretended author, or rather 
translator, of Lancelot ; Lucus Sieur de Gast, 
the translator from Latin into Fi-ench of the 
romance of Tristrem ; Gualter Map, who, 
though he really existed and was a poet of 
some eminence, was not in reality the author 
of Histoire de Roy Artus ; and Rusticien de 
Pise, who was feigned to have translated 
Oyron the Courteous.** It is in the prefaces 
alone that any notices can be found with regard 
to the old romances or their authors ; but it 
requires some discernment to discover what 
is true, and to distinguish correct information 
from what was merely thrown out in jest, or 
intended to give the stamp of authority with 
the vulgar. In general the account given in 
their prefaces by the romancers concerning 
their fellow-labourers is accurate, but every- 
thing relating to themselves, or their own 
works, must be received with great suspicion. 

Any information that can be elsewhere 
derived is in the highest degree inconsstent. 
Thus, the metrical Perceval, according to the 
authors of the Bibliotheque des Romans, was 
written by Raoul de Beauvais. According to 
Tyrwhitt, it was composed previous to 1191, 
in sixty thousand verses, by Chretien de 
Troyes, and from this, he says, was formed 
the French prose translation printed in 1530. 
Ritson informs us, that, according to some, 
Menessier was the author of the metrical Per- 
ceval : now, if we believe the authors of the 
Bibliotheque, this Menessier was the prose 
translator. The Abbe de la Rue says that 
Perceval was written lu p^oiw by Chretien de 
Troyes. 1 may add to tuese eiuciciatiuDs, tnat 
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Wntoii alfe^es it wm wiittm in tliTine by 
Chicticii de TroTcs, bvt that it abo mppeaied 
in a mctiiedl ihape br Mcii«», and that 
the proae Tcnk» is fomied from the latter 
poem. Ifach baa been said br modem wiiters 
of Waitoo^a inaccuncT, but bis aoooont of 
the romanee of Perceral is theoolr one which 
has anv pietensions to conrectneas. On the 
whoky hoireTer, I am inclined to beUere that 
too early a period has been genenllv astsigned 
to the oomposidon of the proee romances of 
duTaby, and the existence of their authors. 
— Rnsticien de Pise, the author of Meliadns 
and G jron, and whom some writers represent 
as liTing in the reign of Heniy !., talks in one 
of his prefMes of the expedition <^ Edward I. 
to the Holy Land, and he mentions Robert de 
Borron, the author of Meriin, and Helye de 
Bornm, who wrote part of Tristan, as his 
companions in literature and anns. 

It will not exdie surprise that the eariiest 
<rf the Frmch romances should be devoted to 
the celebration of a British monarch, when 
we consider that they were not written for 
the amusement of the French, but of the 
English nation. From the popularity of the 
British tales among the Nonnan minstrels, 
they obtained, as has been already shown, an 
early and exten^re acquaintance with the 
traditional history of Arthur. He was the 
theme of their metrical compositions, and 
hence became the &TOurite hero in the prose 
romances of chivalry. 

Of these, the earliest relating to that &bu- 
lous monarch, is the romance or book of 



MERLIN. 

The demons, alarmed at the number of 
Tictims which daily escaped their fangs since 
the birth of our Saviour, held a council of 
war. It was there resolved that one of their 
number should be sent to the world with 

1 In another <rfd romance, a regulation of this sort 
i» said to have existed in France. C^estoit la con- 
stmne, en ce terns, telle, que quand one fenune 
eetoit groan, que oe n*estoit de son Mari, on qa* 
elle ne ftist mari^ on V ardoit. (L. Hist plaisante 
da noble Siperis de Vineiranlx et de ses dix sept fils.) 
In the Orlando Furioso this punishment is attri- 
Imted to the Uw of Scotland ;. 



1 

inatmclioos to engender on some viigin a 
duld, who might act as their vic«rerent <ta 
earth, and thns connteiact the great plan that 
had been laid fiM* the salvation of mankind. 
^Ith thb view the iafemal deputy, having 
aasomed a human form, insinuated himsdf 
into the confidence^ and obtained admittance 
into the house, of a wealthy Briton. The 
fiend (though this was foreign from the pur- 
pose of his mission) could not resist embr^ing 
an early of^rtnnity of strangling his host, 
and then proceeded to attempt the seduction 
of his three daughters, which was more pecu- 
liariy an object of his terrestrial sojourn. The 
youngest of the £uuily alone resisted hb ar- 
tifices, but she at length experienced the £ite 
of her sisters, while rendered unconscious by 
sleep. On awakening, she was much per- 
plexed by what had occurred, and confessed 
herself to a holy man called Blaise, who had 
all along been her protector, but who ac- 
knowledged himself altc^ther incomi^etent 
to account for the events of the preceding 
night. 

The judges of the land, who soon after 
discovered the pregnancy of the young lady, 
were about to condemn her to death, accord- 
ing to the law and custom of the country ;* 
but Blaise represented that the execution 
should be at least deferred, as the child, who 
was about to come into the world, ought not 
to be involved in the punishment of the 
mother. The criminal was accordingly shut 
up in a tower, where she gave birth to the 
celebrated Merlin, whom Blaise instantly 
hurried to the baptismal font, and thus frus- 
trated the hopes of the demons when on the 
verge of completion. Merlin, however, in 
spite of this timely redemption, retained 
many marks of his unearthly origin, of which 
his premature elocution afiforded an early and 
unequivocal symptom. Immediately after 
his baptbm, the mother took the child in her 
arms, and reproached him as the cause of tlie 

L*aspra legge di Sooxia empia e severa : 

Rinaldo on hearing of it, exclaims with indignation, 

Sia maladetto chi tal legge pose, 

E maladetto chi la pu6 patire; 

Debitamente muore una Crudele, 

Non chi da rita al suo amator fidele — ' C f .) 
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Tnelancholy death she was about to suffer. 
But the infant smiling to her, replied, Fear 
not, my mother, you will not die on my 
account. Accordingly the prosecution being 
resumed, and Merlin, the corpus delictiy being 
produced in court, he addressed the judges, 
and revealed the illegitimacy of one of their 
number, who was not the son of his reputed 
father, but of a Prior ; and who thus, out of 
regard to his own mother, was forced to pre- 
vent the condemnation of Merlin^s. 

At this time there reigned in Britain a king 
called Constans, who had three sons, Moines, 
Pendragon, and Uter. Moines, soon after his 
accession, which happened on the death of 
his father, was vanquished by the Saxons, in 
consequence of being deserted by his seneschal 
Vortiger, formerly the chief support of his 
throne. Growing unpopular, through mis- 
fortune, he was soon lUfter killed by his sub- 
jects, and the traitor Vortiger chosen in his 
place. 

As the newly-elected monarch was in con- 
stant dread of the preferable claims of Uter 
and Pendragon, the surviving sons of Ck)n- 
stans, he began to construct a strong tower 
for defence. This bulwark, however, three 
times fell to the ground without any apparent 
cause, when brought by the workmen to a 
certain height. The king consulted seven 
astronomers on this phenomenon in architec- 
ture. These sages having studied the signs, 
avowed to each other that they could not 
solve the mystery. But in the course of their 
observations they had incidentally discovered 
that their lives were threatened by a child, 
who had lately come into the world without 
the intervention of a mortal father. They 
tlierefore resolved to deceive the king, in 
order to secure their own safety ; and an- 
nounced to him, as the result of their calcu- 
lations, that the edifice would abide by the 
ordinary rules of architecture if the blood of 
a child of this genealogy were shed on the 
first stone of the foundation. 

Though the king could not doubt the effi- 
cacy of this expedient, his plans were not 
much promoted by the response, for the dif- 
ficulty was to find a child of this anomalous 
lineage. That nothing, however, might be 
wanting on his part, he despatched messen- 
gers over all the kingdom. Two of hb emis- 
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saries feU in with certain children who were 
playing at cricket. Merlin ww of the party , 
and, having divined the cause of thrir search^ 
instantly made himself known to them. When 
brought before the king, he informed his 
majesty of the imposition of the astrologers, 
and showed that the instability of the tower 
was occasioned by two immense dragons 
which had fixed their residence under it; 
and, being rivals, shook its foundation with 
their mighty combats. The king invited aU 
his barons to an ensuing contest announced 
by Merlin. Workmen having dug to an im- 
mense depth below the tower, discovered the 
den of these monsters, who gratified the court 
with the exhibition that was expected. The 
red dragon was totaUy defeated by his white 
opponent, and only survived for three days 
the effects of this terrible encounter. 

These animals, however, had not been solely 
created for the amusement of the court, for, 
as Merlin afterwards explained, they typified 
in the most unequivocal manner the invasion 
of Uter and Pendragon, the surviving brothers 
of Moines. These two princes had escaped 
into Britany on the usurpation of Vortiger, 
but now made a descent upon England. 
Vortiger was defeated in a great battle, and 
afterwards burned alive in the castie he had 
taken such pains to construct. 

On the death of Vortiger, Pendragon as- 
cended the throne. This prince had great 
confidence in the wisdom of Merlin, who 
became his chief adviser, and frequently 
entertuned the king, while he astonished his 
brother Uter, who was not aware of his qua- 
lifications, by his skill in necromancy. 

About this time a dreadful war arose 
between the Saxons and Britons. Merlin 
obliged the royal brothers to swear fidelity 
to each other, but foretold that one of the two 
must fall in the first battle. The Saxons were 
totally routed in the fight, and Pendragon, 
having fulfiUed the prediction of Merlin, was 
succeeded by Uter, who now assumed, in 
addition to his own name, the appellation of 
Pendragon. 

Merlin still continued a court fitvourite. 
At the request of Uter he transported bgr 
magic art enormous stones from Ireland to 
form the sepulchre of Pendragon ; and next 
proceeded to Carduel (Carlisle), to prepare 
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the Round Table, at which he seated fifty or 
aixtj of the first nobles in the country, leav- 
ing an empty place for the Sangreal. 

Soon after this institution the king invited 
all his barons to the celebration of a great fes- 
tival, which he proposed holding annually at 
Carduel. 

As the nights had obtained permission from 
his majesty to bring their ladies along with 
them, the beautiful Ygueme accompanied her 
husband, the Duke of Untadiel, to one of these 
anniversaries. The king became deeply ena- 
moured of the duchess, and revealed his passion 
to UMus, one of his counsellors.* Ygueme 
withstood all the inducements which Ulsius 
held forth to prepossess her in favour of his 
master, and ultimately disclosed to her hus- 
band the attachment and solicitations of the 
monarch. On hearing this, the duke instantly 
removed from court with Ygueme, and with- 
out taking leave of liter. The king com- 
plained of this want of duty to his council, 
who decided that the duke should be sum- 
moned to court, and if refractory should be 
treated as a rebel. As he refused to obey the 
citation, the king carried war into the estates 
cf his vassal, and besieged him in the strong 
castle of Tintadiel,' in which he had shut 
himself up. Ygueme was confined in a fortress 
at some distance, which was still more secure. 
During the siege, Ulsius informed his master 
that he had been accosted by an old man, who 
promised to conduct the king to Ygueme, and 
had offered to meet him for that purpose on 
the following morning, liter proceeded with 
Ulfliua to the rendezvous. In an old blind 
man, whom they found at the appointed 
place, they recognized the enchanter Merlin, 
who had assumed that appearance ; he be- 
stowed on the king the form of the Duke of 
Untadiel, while he endowed himself and 
UlsiAs with the figures of his grace's two 
aqnires. Fortified by this triple metamor- 
phoeis, they proceeded to the residence of 
Ygueme, who, unconscious of the deceit, re- 
oeired the king as her husband. 

This deception has been evidently suggested 
by the <^l*«n**jfcl story of Jupiter and Alcmena. 
inie doke corresponds to Amphytrion, and 



1 See Appendix, No. 7. 

* Some Testiges of the castle of Tintadiel, or Tin- 
remaio on a rocky peninsula of prodigious 



Merlin to the Mercury of mythology ; while 
Arthur, who, as we shall find, was the fruit 
of the amour, holds the same rank in the 
romantic as Hercules in the heroic ages. 

The fraud of Merlin was not detected, and 
the war continued to be prosecuted by liter 
with the utmost vigour. At length the duke 
was killed in battle, and the khig, by the advice 
of Merlin, espoused Ygueme. Soon after the 
marriage she gave birth to Arthur, whom she 
believed to be the son of her former husband, 
as liter had never communicated to her the 
story of his assumed appearance. 

After the death of liter, there was an in- 
terregnum in England, as it was not known 
that Artlmr was his son. This prince, how- 
ever, wasat length chosen king, in consequence 
of having unfixed, from a miraculous stone, a 
sword which two hundred and one of the 
most valiant barons in the realm had been 
singly unable to extract. At the beginning 
of his reign, Arthur was engaged in a civil 
war, as the mode of his election, however judi- 
cious, was disapproved by some of the barons; 
and when he had at length overcome his do- 
mestic enemies, he had long wars to sustain 
against the Gauls and Saxons. 

In all these contests the art of Merlin was 
of great service to Arthur, as he changed 
himself into a dwarf, a harp player, or a stag, 
as the interest of his master required ; or, at 
least, threw on the bystanders a spell to fas- 
cinate their eyes, and cause them to see the 
thing that was not. The notion of these 
transformations seems to have been suggested 
by the power ascribed in classical times to 
Proteus and Vertumnus, 

Nunc cqua, nunc ale8,modo bos, modo cervus abibat. 

On one occasion Merlin made an expedition 
to Rome, entered the king's palace in the shape 
of an enormous stag, and in this character de- 
livered a formal harangue, to the utter amaze- 
ment of one called Julius Caesar, not the Julius 
whom the knight Mars killed in his pavilion, 
but him whom Gauvain slew because he had 
defied king Arthur. 

At length this renowned magician disap- 
peared entirely from England. His voice alone 

decIiTity towards the soa, on the northern coast of 
ComwalL 
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was lieard in a forest, where he was enclosed 
in a bush of hawthorn ; he had been entrapped 
in this awkward residence bj means of a charm 
he had communicated to his mistresa Virinne, 
who, not believing in the npel], bad tried it 
on her lover. The lady was sorry fur the 
accident , but there woa no extracting her 
admirer from his thorny coverture. 

Tlie earliest edition of this romance was 
printed at Paris, in three volumes folio, I4!I8 ; 
this impression, which has become extremely 
rare, was followed by another in quarto, whi ch 
is much less esteemed than the other, but is 
also exceedingly scarce. 

Though seldom to be met with, the Boman 
de Merlin is one of the most curious romances 
of the class to which it belongs. It conijire- 
bends all the events connected with the life 
of the enchanter from his aupcmaturol birth 
to his magical disappearance, and eubracea a 
longer period of interesting fabulous history, 
than most of the works of chivalry. Some of 
the Incidents are entert^ning, and no part of 
thenarrativeiacomplicated. Ygueme, though 
she appears but for a short while, is a more 
interesting female character than is usually 
portrayed in romances of chivalry. The 
posHon of Uter for this lady, which isw^ell 
described, is by much the most interestijig 
part of the work j and though the marvellous 
pervades the whole production, it is not carried 
to such an extravagant length as in the taJea 
of the Round Table, by which it was suc- 
ceeded. The language, which is very old 
French, is remarkable for its beauty and sim- 
plicity: Indeed, the romance bears eveiy 
where the marks of very high antiquity. 
has been genei'ally attributed to Robert de 
Borron, to whom so many other works of the 
some nature have been assigned. This author 
lived in the time of Henry 111, and Edward 
I.,asBusticien de Pise, who lived during these 
reigns, calls him, in his prologue to Meliad' 
his conipanion in amis. 

But, great as the antiquity of the 
no doubt is, its author can lay but little claii 
to originality of invention. Most of the inc 
dents appear in the chronicle of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, from wluch they were transferreJ 
tato the romance through the medium of the 
^ti a metrical version of that &bulaus his- 
"Titten by Wace 



The notion of procreating demons, which 
forms the ba^ of the romance, and accounts 
for Merlin's supematural powers, seems to 
have been taken from the Vita Merlini, the 
Life of the Scotch Merlin, by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth: — 
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Et uciuDt gravLdafl, geDoruktc* moro prouuui,** 

It would appear from Jocelin's Idfe of St Ken- 
tegem, the account of whose birth resembles 
that of Merlin, that our grandmothers were 
frequently subject to nocturnal attacksof the 
nature described in the romance ; '' audivimus, 
frequenter sumptistransfigiispuellarem pudi- 
citiam expugnatam esse, ipsamque deflotatam 
corruptorem Bui minime nosae. Potuit all quid 
hujusmodi huic puellie accidiase."' Yet, per* 
hajis, the account of the birth and early part 
of the lite of Merlin may be traced to a yet 
more ancient and venerable source. 

At an early period the story of Merlin 
became cnrrent and papular in most of the 
countries in Enrope. The French romance, 
of which we have given an abstract, was 
translated into Italian by Antonio Tedeschi, 
a Venetian, and was written by him while in 
the prison of Florence, where he was confined 
for debt. The history of Merlin appeared 
also in English, in a metrical form, in which 
the incidents are nearly the same with those 
in the French romance. 

Merlin ia frequently introduced in the sub- 
sequent tales of chivalry, but chiefly on great 
occasions, and at a period subseijuent to his 
death, or magical disappearance. He has also 
found his way into the English metrical ver- 
sion of the Seven Wise Masters. Herowdes, 
emperor of Rome, had seven sages in bin 
council, who abused the confidence reposed in 
them by their master. This emperor, while 
one day prejiaring to go on a hunting party, 
is suddenly struck blind ; — the wise men are 
convoked, and ordered to account for his 
majesty's obstructed virion. They are forced 
to confess that they are unprepared with an 
answer, but are afterwards advised by an old 



1 PiiikerUm-ii VitiB Aaliquv, p. 300. up. Eliii^ 
prcimtnii, p. 31 1 . rol. i. A carioQi tmdiliiin of Hi 
It ii related in BoctUiui' llulory of ScoUuid. 
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nan to consult the invisible Merlin. Two of 
their number are sent on this errand, who 
find out the enchanter with great difficulty, 
and bring him to the king. Merlin is pre- 
pared with a prescription, and informs his 
majesty that nothing more is necessary to 
obtain complete restoration to sight, than 
striking off the heads of the seven sages. 
Herowdes, delighted to find that his cure 
could be 80 cheaply purchased, caused his 
counsellors to be successively beheaded, and 
the recoveiy of his sight coincided with the 
decapitation of his last minister. 

Nor have the fables connected with Merlin 
been confined to idle tales or romances of 
chivalry, but have contributed to the embel- 
lishment of the finest productions. In the 
romantic poems of Itsily, and in Spenser, 
Merlin is chiefly represented as a magical 
artist. The fountain of love in the Orlando 
Innamorato (1. 8.), is said to have been the 
work of Merlin ; and in the 26th canto of the 
Orlando Furioso, there is described a fountain, 
<me of four which the enchanter formed in 
Fiance. It was of the purest marble, on 
which coming events were portrayed in the 
finest sculpture. In the same poem, Brada- 
mante arrives one night at the lodge of Tristan 
(Rocca di Tristano), where she is conducted 
into a hall adorned with prophetic paintings, 
which demons had executed in a single night 
under the direction of Merlin. 

In the third canto of the Rinaldo,the knight 
of that name arrives with Isolero at two eques- 
trian statues ; the one of Lancelot, the other 
of Tristan, both sculptured by the art of 
Merlin. Spenser represents Merlin as the 
artificer of the impenetrable shield, and other 
armour of Prince Arthur (Faery Queene, b. i. 
c. 7*)f and of a mirror in which a damsel 
viewed her lover's shade. But Merlin had 
nearly obtained still higher distinction, and 
was on the verge of being rdsed to the sum- 
mit of fabulous renown. The greatest of our 
poetSy it is well known, before fixing on a 
theme more worthy of his genius, intended to 
make the fabulous history of Britain the sub- 

^ L*Hi8toire, ou le Roman du Saint-Greal, qui est 
1« fondement etle premier de Ia Table Ronde ; lequel 
tra'iBe de plnaeors matiers recreativea, ensemble la 
^oestedu diet Saint-Greal fSutepar Lancelot,Galaad, 



ject of an epic poem, as he himself announces 
in his Epitaphium Damonis :— 

** Ipse ego Dardanias Rntnpina per aequora puppes 
Dicam, et Pandrasidos regnum vetus Inogenis^ 
Brennumque Anriragomque duces, priseumqtM 

Belinum, 
Tum graridam Artaro £&tali fraude logemen, 
Mendaces vultus assumptaque Gorlois arma 
Merlini dolus. " 

It has been mentioned, in the abstract just 
given of the romance of Merlin, that when 
the magician, who is the chief character in 
the work, prepared the round table at Car- 
duel, he left a place vacant for the St Graal, 
the vessel from which our Saviour was sup- 
posed to have drunk at the last supper, and 
which was afterwards filled with the blood 
which flowed from the wounds with which he 
was pierced at the crucifixion. The early 
history of this relic, the quest of which is the 
most fertile source of adventures to the knights 
of the Round Table, is related in the romance 
entitled 

ST GRAAL, oa SANGREAL, 

so called from Grasal, which signifies a cup 
in old French, or from the Sanguis Realis, 
with which it was supposed to have been 
filled. This work is one of the dullest of 
the class to which it belongs ; it seems 
written with a difierent intention, and on a 
different plan, from the other romances of 
the Round Table, and has much the ap- 
pearance of having come from the pen of an 
ecclesiastic. The name of the author, how- 
ever, and the sources whence his composition 
was derived, are involved in the same darkness 
and inconsistent information, which obscure 
the origin of so many similar productions. 

Mr Warton has given an extract from a 
metrical Sangreal, a fragment consisting of 
40,000 lines, which was written by Thomas 
Lonelich, in the reign of Henry VL This is 
neither the original, nor a paraphrase, of the 
French prose Sangreal, but is a version of that 
part of Lancelot du Lac which contidns the 



Boort et Perceral, qni est le dernier livre de la Table 
Ronde ; translate du^Latln en Rime Franooise, et de 
Rime en Prose 
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adyentnres of the Sangreal. With regard to 
the history of the Sangreal, properly so called, 
we are informed in the Bibliotheqne dee 
Romans, that it was first written in verse by 
Chretien de Troyes, towards the end of the 
12th century ; that it was thence translated 
into Latin prose in the Idth ; and, finally, 
in the 14th century, into French prose, by 
Gautieur Map, by order, as he informs us, 
of his lord Henry, by whom, as he was an 
Englishman, the authors of the Bibliotheqne 
suppose that he means Henry III. This, 
however, would place the composition not in 
the 14th, but in the preceding centuiy, as 
that monarch died in 1272. Tyrwhitt says 
there is a tradition that Gautier Map was the 
author of the St Greal in French. There is 
also a passage in the romance of Tristan which 
is consistent with this information. " Quant 
Boort ot conte Taventure del Saint Graal, teles 
come eles etoient avenues, eles farent mises 
en escrit, gardees en lamere de Salibreres dont 
Mestre Galtier Map Testrest a faist son livre 
du Saint Graal, per Tamor du Roy Herri, son 
senger qui fist Testoire tralater del Latin en 
Romanz." From a passage, however, in Lan- 
celot du Lac, we are led to believe that Map 
wrote the Sangreal in Latin, while some 
modem writers have attributed the French 
work to Robert de Borron. Ritson, as has 
been already mentioned, considers Borron as 
a fictitious personage, and ridicules the notion 
of Map having ever written a romance. At 
whatever time, and by whatever author it 
was composed, the Sangreal was first printed 
in French prose, in 1516, two volumes folio, 
by Gallyot du Pre, and afterwards, 1523, folio : 
both of these editions are so rare, that the 
Sangreal is the scarcest romance of the Round 
Table. 

From the extract given by M. Barbazan of 
the poetical Sangreal, it appears to commence 
with the genealogy of our Saviour, and to 
detail the whole of the Sacred History. The 
prose romance does not go so far back. It 
begins with Joseph of Arimathea, who was 
long believed in thb country to have existed 
for many centuries after the crucifi^on. 
Matthew Paris informs us, that an Armenian 
bishop who came to England in hb time, 
related that this Jewish senator had dined at 



his table before he left the east At the end 
of every century he fell into a fit of ecstacy, 
and when he recovered he returned to the 
same state of youth in which he was when 
his master suffered. 

The author of the Sangreal has availed him- 
self of this popular tradition ; — ^he in the first 
place relates, that, on the day of the cruci- 
fixion, Joseph of Arimathea obtained possee- 
sian of the HaiMip^ or cup, from which his 
master had, on the preceding evening, drunk 
with his apostles. Before he interred the body 
of our Saviour, he filled the vessel with the 
blood which flowed from his wounds;* but 
the exasperated Jews soon after deprived him 
of this holy relic, and sent him to a prison in 
the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. Here his 
departed master appeared to him, and com- 
forted him in his captivity, by restoring the 
sacred Hanap, At length, in the forty-eeoond 
year of his confinement, he was freed from 
prison by Titus, the Roman emperor. After 
his deliverance he proceeded to preach the 
gospel in this country, and, on his way, 
converted to Christianity, Enelach, king of 
Sarraz, who was thus enabled to conquer the 
Egyptians, with whom he was at war. After 
the arrival of Joseph with the sacred cup in 
Britain, the romance is chiefly occupied with 
the miracles accomplished by the Sangreal ; 
— ^the preparation of the Round Table by 
Arthur, who left a place vacant for this relic ; 
and, finally, the achievements performed by 
his knights to recover this treasure, which had 
fallen into the possession of king Pecheur, 
so called from his celebrity as an angler, or 
his notoriety as a nnner. The author of the 
romance has enlivened his story with some 
curious adventures, which happened to the 
knights of the Round Table, during the period 
of this quest ; but the incidents related are, 1 
think, on the whole, less interesting than thoso 
generally contained in the class of fictions 
with which we are at present engaged. 

The history of the Sangreal is the com- 
mencement of a series of romances, in which 
the acquisition of that relic is a leading object. 
Its quest and attainment is continued in 



^ See Appendix, No. 8. 
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PERCEVAL,' 

A nmMuioe of the fifteenth centmy, where a 
irrent deal la written concerning ita utility and 
final ^aappearauoe. 

1 beliere the only impreeBion of Peroeral is 
that of Paris, in 1530. It is not known who 
was the anthor of the pxose romance,' but in 
lye picCaoe he informs ns that Philip of Flan- 
deiB had oidered his chronicler to compile 
the stoiy of Perceval; but both Philip and his 
chronicler baring died shoitl j after, Joanne, 
countess of Flanders, ordered Menesaer, tay 
stem /amiUer crateuty to continue what his 
predecessor had merely commenced. His 
metrical compoeition was the chief foundation 
of the prose romance ; but its author has also 
availed himself of the metrical work on the 
same subject written by Chretien de Troyes 
in the 12th century. 

Though the conquest of the Sangreal be the 
diief subject of the latter part of Perceval, 
the early chapters are merely the story of an 
artless and inexperienced youth's first entrance 
into the world. The father and two elder 
brothers of Perceval had fallen in tournaments 
or battle ; and hence, as the last hope of the 
fiamily, he had been kept at home by his 
mother, who resided in Wales, where he was 
brought up in total ignorance of arms and 
chivalry. 

At length, however, Perceval is roused to 
a denre of military renown, by meeting in 
a forest five knights, arrayed in complete 
armour. When he has determined on leaving 
the lamUy mansion, his mother gives him some 
cnrions instructions concerning the duties of 
a knight. After receiving these admonitions, 
he sets out for the court of Arthur, and on his 
way ffdls in with various adventures, in the 
course of which he makes some whimsical 
applications of the lessons of his mother.' 

On his arrival at Carduel, where Arthur 
then resided, he encounters a knight in red 
armour leaving the palace, and is asked by 
him where he is going, to which Perceval 

^ Le Roman de YailUnt Perceral, Chevalier de la 
Table Ronde, lequel acheTa les adventures du Saint 
Greal, aveo ancnns Cuts belliqueux du Chevalier 
Gmavain et antoes. 

* Concerning the author and origin of this ro- 
aboTP, p. 68. Besides the works on the 



repelies, ^ To IQng Arthur to demand your 
armour.*' In prosecution of this equitable 
claim, Perceval, without fiEulher ceremony, 
enters on horseback into the hall, where 
Arthur is seated with his knights. This mode 
of presentation was not uncommon in the ages 
of chivalry. Stow mentions, that when Edward 
II. was sitting royally with his peers, solem- 
nizing the feast of Pentecost, there entered a 
woman attired like a minstrel, sitting on a 
great horse trapped, who rode about the table 
showing pastime. In the legend of king 
Estmere, the prince of that name introduces 
himself in a similar manner ^^ 

** King Estmere he staUed his steede 
Sae fajre at the hall bord ; 
The froUi that came from his brydle bitte. 
Light in Kjng Bremor^ beard*** 

Arthur at this time happened to be holding 
full court (Cour Pleniere.) At the time in 
which Perceval was written, the French sove- 
reigns, from whose customs the royal manners 
in these romances are frequently described, 
did not, as afterwards, maintain a court con- 
tinually open, but lived shut up with their 
families and the officers of their household, 
and only displayed their magnificence on cer- 
tain occasions, which occurred three or four 
times a year. These festivals are said to have 
owed their origin to the diets convoked by 
Charlemagne to deliberate on state affairs, 
which were re-established by Hugh Capet ;— 
they were announced by heralds at the town 
or castle where they were to be celebrated,— 
the barons and strangers were invited, and the 
entertainment consisted in feasts and dancing, 
joined to the exercise of the talents of the 
minstrel. 

It was on a solemn occasion of this nature, 
that Perceval behaved with the bluntness that 
has been described. Arthur, however, pro- 
mises to make him a knight if he will dismount 
from his horse, and pay his vows to God and 
the saints. But Perceval would only receive 
the honour he solicited on horseback, because. 



subject of Perceval which are there mentioned, there 
is a metrical romance, Percyvell of Galles, which 
was preserved in the library of Lincoln cathedral, 
and is supposed to have been written by Robert do 
Thornton, in the reign of Henry VI. 
' See Appendix, No. 9. 
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as he said, the knights he met in the forest 
"Were not dismoanted ; and he added another 
condition to his reception into the order of 
knighthood, which was, that the king should 
grant him permission to acquire the arms of 
the Red Knight, who, it seems, was the mortal 
enemy of Arthur. On expressing his inten- 
tion to gain them hy his own valour, Lreux, 
the king's seneschal, who is introduced in 
most of the romances of the Round Table, but 
is always represented as a detractor, a coward, 
and a boaster, nearly resembling the character 
which Shakspeare has painted in so many 
of his dramas, begins to jeer Perceval. On 
this a damsel, who, we are informed, had not 
smiled for ten years, comes up to Perceval, 
and tells him, smiling, that if he live he will 
be one of the bravest and best of knights. 
The seneschal, exasperated at her good humour 
and the prospects held out to Perceval, gives 
the maiden a blow on the cheek ; and, seeing 
the king's fool sitting near a chimney, kicks 
him into the fire between the two andirons, 
because the fool had been accustomed to say 
that this damsel would not smile till she had 
seen him who would be the flower of chivalry. 
A fool was a common appendage to the courts 
of those days in which the romance was writ- 
ten. This embellishment was derived from 
the Asiatic princes. In Europe, a fool was 
the ornament held in next estimation to a 
dwarf ; his head was shaved, he wore a white 
dress with a yellow bonnet, and carried a bell 
or bawble in his hand. If, however, the 
scene which took place between the fool, the 
seneschal, and damsel, be a just picture of the 
manners of a court in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, the presence of a king 
must in those days have inspired very little 
reverence. 

Perceval having at length been knighted on 
his own terms, sets out in quest of the Red 
Knight, and obtains the arms he desired by 
slaying him in single combat ; but as he did 
not understand how to open or close a helmet, 
and knew nothing of the fabric of the other 
parts of armour, he would have been much 
puzzled without the assbtance of his squire 
Guyon, who aids in arming him ; and also 
tries to persuade him to change his under 
dress for that of the knight he had slain. I 
will never, replied he, quit the good hempen 



shirt that my mother made me. Thu« Per- 
ceval would only take the armour of the 
knight, and the squire is obliged to put the 
spurs over the gathers which his maswi 
would on no account part with. He tiieu 
teaches him to put his foot in the stirrup, tor 
Perceval had never used stirrup nor spur, ^mt 
had rode without saddle, and urged on nis 
horse with a stick. The squire then carries 
the news of Perceval's success to the court of 
Arthur, to the great joy of the fool, aaul 
consternation of the seneschal. 

After this, chance (which does so much in 
all romances of chivalry) conducts Perceval 
to the house of a knight who instructs him in 
the exercises and duties of his profession, and 
persuades him, though not without difficulty, 
to forsake his rustic garb for an attire more 
magnificent and warlike. 

The romance of Perceval is almost the only 
one which relates the story of a raw and 
inexperienced countryman's first entrance 
into the world, and his immediate admission 
into the order of knighthood. In other ro- 
mances the heroes are introduced to our 
acquaintance in the plenitude of glory, or we 
follow them through their gradual initiation, 
while they are bred up among arms, and 
pass through the regular steps in their ad- 
vancement to knighthood. The first pages of 
Perceval are also by much the most comic of 
the Round Table romances : in none of the 
other knights of Arthur do we meet with the 
same bluntness and naweU as in the young 
Welshman. 

After Perceval has been trained to the 
exercises of chivalry, and equipped in his 
military garb, the incidents of the romance 
bear a perfect resemblance to those of the 
other fabulous histories with which it has 
been classed. 

Our hero having left his instructor, arrives 
at the castle of Beaurepaire. Soon after his 
entrance he finds that it is blockaded by an 
enemy, and in the course of the day he feels 
that it b reduced to extremities for want of 
provisions. Blanchefleur, the lady of the 
castle, makes up, in the best way in her power, 
for his bad entertainment at table, and he iti 
return frees her from the besiegers, by over^- 
throwingin single combat their chiefs, wnoiK 
he sends prisoners to the court of Arthui 
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out on his retim to the eomt 
of Azthv, where he is preceded bj man j 
Vitigfcfai whom he Tinqaishes on his wajr,aBd 
aends thither as prisoners. On his amTal he 
takes Tenfreanee on the ameschal Lrenx, and 
aeeompames Azthnr to Ckrliony where that 
prinee hi^ds a fall eoort. Daring his stay 
there, he one daj area the Lad j Hideons pass, 
who loads him with her malfdirtiona. Her 
neck and hands, says the romance, were 
brown as iron, whidi was the least part of 
her Tg^»"**« ; her eyes were blacker than a 
Moor's, and little as those of a moose ; she 
had the nose of a cat or an ape, and lips like 
an ox ; her teeth were red, lUce the yolk of 
eggs ; she was bearded like a goat, was humped 
before and behind, and had both legs twisted, 
this paragon makes her excoses to King Arthur 
for not tarrying at his coart, as she had a long 
jonmey b^ore her, bat points out a castle 
where 570 knights, each with his lady, were 
detained in captiTity. 

The deliyerance of these prisoners opens a 
Tast field of ecterprise, and the adventares of 
many knights, particalarly of Goavain, the 
nephew of Arthur, are related at great length. 

Perceval dedicated himself for five years to 
exploits of chiyaliy, and neglected all exer- 
cises of dcTOtion. He is at length reclaimed 

1 Tb« Genoese, however, boasted that they were 
in posorssinn of the St Gnud, which they pretended 
to hftve acquired as their share of booty at the 
tsUDg of Jeroialem in the beipnoing of the Uth 
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From thehenniti^ Pererral sets ont with 
die Tiew of revisuii^ this piscstoiT moBai^ 
and of piopoan£ng the premier inxerro«:atoriea 
eooeenungtheSangreaL In wanderiiur from 
wood to wood, he comes agun to the castle of 
Beanrepaire, where, spite of his late oonTcr- 
sion, he passes three dars with BUnchefleor. 

a * 

Aflter having aewmipKdied the visit to his 
nnde, whose wonnds he at length heals np 
by Tiitoe of his questions, IVroeval rKums to 
I the eoort of Arthur. Soon alter his arrival, 
linteDigenoe is brought to him of hb undea 
i death, who, it would appear, had only thriven 
I by his infirmities, as some persons are kepi 
alive by their gout. Arthur and all hiscouit 
set out with Perceval for the kingdom of his 
deceaaed rdative, to be presentat the oorona- 
tkm. In succeeding to his sinful predecessor, 
Perceval also inherited a number of sacred 
curiosities. Of these the chief was the San- 
greal, whose wonders were manifested much 
to the satis&ction of Arthur and his barons : 
it appeared daily at the hour of repast in the 
hands of a damsel, who carried it three times 
round the table, which was immediately re- 
plenished with all the delicacies the guests 
could desire. 

Arthur returns to hb usual residence, and 
Perceval, soon after hb accession, retires to 
a hermitage, taking with him the Sangreal, 
which provided for hb sustenance till the day 
of hb death. The moment he expired, says 
the romance, the Sangreal, the sacred lance, 
and alver trencher, were carried up to the 
holy heavens in presence of the attendants, 
and since that time have never any where 
been seen on earth.' 

Perceval, after hb death, was conveyed to 
the Palais avetUureux, where he was buried 
by the side of King Pecbeur, and thb epitaph 

century. Jehan d^Antun informs as that tlio relio 
was exhibited to Lewis XII. when he risited Genoa 
in 1502. f Croniques de Louis XIL) 
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was inscribed on hia tomb : — Cy-Git Perceval 
le Oallois, qui du Saint Greal les adventaree 
acheva. 

Many incidents of the life of Perceval are 
related in other romances of the Round Table, 
especially in Lancelot du Lac, where a full 
account, but with considerable variation, is 
given of the early part of his career ; he is 
brought to the court of Arthur by an elder 
brother ; and a lady, who had not spoken, in 
place of not having smiled, for ten years, 
fortells his future eminence, and expires on 
having uttered the prediction. 

But the chief difference is in the circum- 
stances connected with the acquisition of the 
Sangreal, the conquest of whicl^ is a leading 
incident in 

LANCELOT DU LAC, 

and occupies a considerable portion of that 
romance. Hence it has been classed among 
the continuations of the history of the San- 
greal; but the part which relates to the 
acquirement of that relic, is by no means the 
most interesting in the work, nor that in 
which Lancelot himself has the greatest share. 
The account of the earliest years of his life 
is the most romantic, and his intrigue with 
Queen Gcneura the most curious part of the 
composition. 

King Ban of Dritany was, in his old age, 
attacked by his enemy Claudas, a neighbour- 
ing prince, and after a long war was besieged 
in the strong hold of Trible, which was the 
only place that now remained to him, but 
was considered as an impregnable fortress. 
Being at length reduced to extremities, he 
departs from this castle with his wife Helen 
and his infant son Lancelot, in order to beg 
assistance from his suzerain King Arthur, 
and, meanwhile, intrusts the defence of Trible 
to hb seneschal. While prosecuting his route 
he ascends a hill, from the top of which he 
perceives his castle on fire, for it had been 
treachen>usly surrendered by the seneschal, 
who in romance is generally represented as a 
coward or traitor. At this sight the old man 
is struck with dos))air, and instantly expires. 
Helen, leaving her child on the brink of a 
lake, flies to receive the last sighs of her bus- 
d ; on nftuming she |H>rceives the little 



Lancelot in the arms of a nymph, who, on 
the approach of the queen, throws herself 
into the lake with the child* ** Et quand la 
royne approcha des chevaulx, qu* estoient 
dessus le lac, si voit son fils deslye hors du 
berceau, et une damoiselle qui le tient io^t 
nud en son giron, et le estrainct et serre moult 
1 doulcement entre ses deux mammelles, et luy 
baise souvent les yeulx et la bouche : car o* 
estoit ung des plus beaulx enfans de tont le 
monde. Et lors la Royne dist a la damoisellA 
— Belle doulce amye, pour Dieu laissez mon 
enfemt ; car assez aura desormais de dnwl et 
de mesaise : il est cheu en trop grand pouret^ 
et misere ; car il a perdu toutes joyes. Son 
pere est orendroit mort et sa terre perdue qui 
n'estoit mye petite to. Dieu la luy eust gard^. 
A chose que la Royne die la damoiselle ne 
repond ung seul mot. Et quant elle la voit 
approcher m ae lieve a tout V enfant, et s* en 
vient droictement au lac, et joinct les pieds et 
se lance dedans. La Royne voyant son fiU 
dedans le lac se pasme incontinent.'*— {Y. 1. 
F. 4. recto.) This nymph was Vivian, mia- 
tress of the enchanter Merlin, better known 
by name of the Lady of the Lake. Lancelot 
received the appellation of Lac from having 
been educated at the court of this enchantress, 
whose palace was situated in the midst, not of 
a real, but, like the appearance which deceives 
the African traveller, of an imaginary lake, 
whose deluding resemblance served as a barrier 
to her residence. Here she dwelt not alone, 
but in the midst of a numerous retinue, and 
a splendid court of knights and damsels. 

The queen, after her double loss, retired to 
a convent, where she was joined by the widow 
of Bohort, for this good king had died of grief 
on hearing of the death of his brother Ban. 
His two sons Lyonel and Bohort, are rescued 
by a futhful knight called Farien, from the 
fuiy of Claudas. They arrive in the shape of 
greyhounds at the palace of the lake, where, 
lia\*ing resumed their natural form, they are 
educated along with their cousin Lancelot. 

When this young prince has attained the 
age of eighteen, the Lady of the Lake carries 
him to the court of ArUiur, that he may be 
admitted to the honour of knighthood. On 
his first appearance he makes a strong im- 
pree^ion on the heart of Qenenra. The history 
of Arthur receives a singular colouring from 
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ibt amours of his queen with Lancelot. It is 
for her sake that the young knight lays whole 
cargoes of trihutaiy crowns at the feet of her 
husband ; for her he accomplishes the con- 
quest of Northumberland, where he takes 
the castle of Douioureuse Garde (Berwick), 
afterwards, und at the name of Joyeuse Garde, 
the favourite residence and burying place of 
tne knight. In compliment to Geneura, he 
attacks and defeats King Gallehaut, who be- 
comes his chief confidant, and brings about 
the first stolen interview between his friend 
and Geneura. It is even at the suggestion of 
this queen that he excites Arthur and his 
iinights to a long war of vengeance against 
Claudas, the usurper of his own dominions. 
When Arthur, deceived by the artifices of a 
woman, who insisted that she was the real 
Geneura, repudiates his queen, leaving her 
at liberty to indulge without restraint, her 
passion for Lancelot, the knight is not satis- 
fied; he deems it necessary for the dignity 
of his mistress that she should be restored to 
the throne of Britain, and that, protected in 
her reputation by the doak of marriage and 
the sword of her lover, she should pass her 
life in reputable adulteiy. Hence a great 
proportion of Ms exploits are single combats, 
undertaken in defence of the innocence of 
his mistress, in which his success is usually 
greater than he deserved from the justice of 
his cause. To Geneura, too, on the most 
trying occasions his fidelity remains inviolate, 
as appears from the indignation he expresses 
at having been betrayed into the embraces of 
a damsel, who inconsiderately assumed the 
character of Geneura. — ^ Trop durement da- 
moyselle m* avez vous mocqu^; mais vous 
en mourrez ; car Je ne vueil pas que jamais 
decevez Chevalier en telle maniere comme 
vous m' avez deceu. Lors dressa V espee 
contremont, et la damoyselle qui grant paour 
avoit de mourir luy cria mercy a joinctes 
mains, en luy disant — ^haa franc Chevalier 
ne m' occiez mye, pour celle piti^ que Dieu 
eut de Marie Magdaleine. Si s' arresta tout 
pensif — si la veit la plus belle que oncques 
avoit veu : et il trembloit si durement d' yre 
et de maltalent que a peine pouoit il tenir 
eon espee, et pensoit s* il occiroit, ou si il 
la laisseroit vivre. £t continuellement la 
damoyselle luy crioit mercy ; et estoit devant 



luy, toute nue, en sa chemise, a genoulx : et 
luy, en regardant sa viz et sa bouche, en quoy 
il avoit tant de beault^,luy dist. — Damoyselle, 
Je m* en yrai tout vaincu et tout recreant 
comme celluy qui ne s' ose de vous venger, 
car trop seroye cruel et desloyal ri grant 
beault^ destruisoye." A more convincing 
proof of his fidelity, however, is exhibited in 
his reply to a damsel who makes to him an 
explicit declaration of love. " Ma volunt^e 
y est si bien enracin^e que Je n' auroye pas 
le couriage de V en oter. Mon cueur y est 
nuyt et jour, car mon cueur ne mes veux ne 
tendent tons joura fora celle part, ne mes 
oreilles ne peuent ouyr bonnes nouvelles que 
d* elle. Que vous dirois — mon ame et mon 
corps sont tons a elle. Ainsi suis Je touv a 
son plaidr, ne Je ne puis rien faire de moy, 
non plus que le serf peult faire autre chose 
que son seigneur luy commande." 

Nor does Lancelot merely signalise his at- 
tachment by the preservation of his fidelity, 
or by engaging in those enterprises which 
were congenial to the feelings of a knight, 
but submits to disgraces which no one of his 
profession could endure ; thus, for the pur- 
pose of overtaking Geneura when a horse 
could not be procured, he ascends a cart, the 
greatest infamy to which a knight could be 
subjected : " En oe temps la estoit accoustu- 
m^ que Charrette estoit si vile que nul n* 
estoit dedans qui tout I02 et tout honneur n* 
eust perdu : et quant s* invouloit a aucun tollir 
honneur si le faisoit s' en monter en une Char- 
rette : Car Charrette servit, en ce temps la, 
de ce que Pilloris servent orendroit ; ne en 
chascune bonne viUe n* en avoit, en ce temps 
la, que une.** 

At length the intrigue of Lancelot and 
Geneura is detected by the fairy Morgain, the 
sister of Arthur, and revealed to that prince 
by her and Agravain, one of the knights of 
the Round Table, for a vassal would have 
become criminal had he concealed any thing 
from his lord. After this detection Lancelot 
sustains a long war against Arthur and his 
knights, first in his castle of Joyeuse Garde, 
and afterwards in his states of Britany. Arthur 
is recalled from the prosecution of this contest 
by the usurpation of Mordrec ; and as he dis- 
appears after the battle which he fights wHh 
this unnatural son he is believed to have beeu 
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slain with the rest of his chivalry.' Oeneura, 
aa if she tliought pleosui'e oaly gmiifying 
while criminal, withdraws to a convent 
Lancelot having arrived in Britain after tbi 
battle, retires to a hermitage, and is joined ji 
his EwUtude by his brother Hector of Mares, 
the only other knight of the Hound Table wlio 
had survived the fatal battle with Mordrec, 

Thus, although lancelotda Lac is not free 
from the defect (common to all the Round 
Table romances) of a want of unity in the 
action, there U yet one ruling passion that 
uiimates tlie story. Tlie unconnected adven- 
tures of the Duke of Clarence, as well as 
those of Lyonel and Boort, the two cousins 
of Lancelot, are, indi>ed, related at full length, 
and the conclusion of the romance is princi- 
p»Uy occupied by the quest of the Ssngreal, 
Id which Lancelot acta only a subordinate 
part; but as far aa the hero of the work 
is concerned, his pasdon for Oeneura U the 
ruling prindple by which all his actions are 
guided, and the main-spring of the incident* 
of the romance. The adventures of the prin- 
cipal character, indeed, are too much of the 
same cast ; he is too often taken prisoner, and 
too often rescued ; and his tits of insanity are 
also too frequently repeated. Lancelot, how- 
■ver, lins been perhaps the most popular of 
all the romances of tlie Bound Table. Ou 
the French playing cards one of the knaves 
bears the name of Lancelot ; a proof of the 
estimation in which the work was held at the 
time this game was invented. 

There is a metrical romance on the subject 
of Lancelot, entitled La Charette, which was 
begoD by Chretien de Troyes in the 12th 
century, and finished by Geoffrey de Ligny. 
This work is more ancient tlmn the prose 
lAncelot, bat, as the incidents are different, 
it cannot be regarded as the original of that 
composition. Mr VVarton, and the authors 
of the llibliotheque, seem to agree in think- 
ing that the work, of which I have given the 
above abstract, was originally written in 
Latin ; but Wart^m ascribes the French ver- 
siou to Robert de Borron, on the authority of 
a MS. Lancelot du Iac, wliere it is said t 
be — mLi en Francois par Robert de Borro 
par le comandcinent de Henri Rot d' Angt< 



tcrre. This manuscript, however, is not tli« 
some with the printed Lancelot. In one pas~ 
sage of the Bibliotheque the compoidtion ot 
the prose romance of Lancelot is attributed 
to Oualtier Map, who is also mentioned as the 
French author in the preface to Meliadus — 
Ce n' eat niye de Lancelot car Maistre Gual- 
tier Map en porla assez snffisamment en son 
livre. The authors of the Bibliolheque havo 
elsewhere attributed Lancelot du Lac to Oosse 
le Blond, a mistake which seems to have atiseii 
from a misconception of a passage in the same 
preface, where it is s^d that he was the au- 
thor of the adventures of Lanwlot, meaning 
those connected with this hero, which are 
related in the romance of TrblAO. Whoever 
may have been the author of the prose Lance- 
lot, it is certainly of very high antiquity : in- 
deed it is eridently older than Tristan, which 
is generally accounted the earliest prose ro- 
mance of chivalry. No mention is made in 
the story of Lancelot, of the achievements of 
Tristan ; and surely, if the work devoted to 
liis exploits had 1)een written firstjBo renowned 
a knight would not have been passed over in 
silence. The Livre de Tristan, on the other 
hand, is full of the adventures of Lancelot, 
many of which coincide with those related in 
the romance of thnt name. The romance of 
Lance' t was first printed at Paris in Ijdl, 
which IS conudered as the best edition ; it 
afterwards appeared in 1513, and lastly in 
1933, which impression is held in higher esti- 
mation than that by which it was immediately 
preceded. 

In some of the editions, lAncelot is divided 
into three pai-ts, the lost of which is the origin 
of the celebrated metrical romance Mort« 
Arthur. The English prose work of that 
name, also called the History or Boke of 
Arthnr, was compiled from tlie romances of 
Uincelot, Merlin,Bnd Trhttan, bySr Thomas 
Malory, in the be^^nning of the reign of Ed- 
ward IV., and was printed by Caxton in14(l5. 
MrRitaon imagines that the English metrical 
romance of Morte Arthur was versihtd from 
the prose one of tlie same title, but as it diflbrs 
essentially from Malory's prose work, and 
agrees exactly withthelastpartof the French 
romance of Lancelot, it is more probabl« 
that it has been versified from tliis compo- 
sition. To Malory, Spenser was greati' 
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debted, as Warton has shown at much length 
in his remarks on that poet*s imitations of 
the old romances, where he also attempts to 
proTc that Ariosto borrowed from Lancelot 
da Lac the notion of Orlando's madness, of his 
enchanter Merlin, and of his magic cup. 

The fairy Morgana, who is a principal cha- 
racter in this romance, and discovered to 
Arthur the intrigue of Geneura with Lance- 
lot, is a leading personage not only in other 
tales of chivalry, but also in the Italian 
poems. In the Orlando Furioso (c. 43), she 
convinces her brother of the infidelity of his 
queen, by means of a magical horn. About 
a fifth part of the Orlando Innamorato, be- 
ginning at canto thirty-six, b occupied with 
the Fata Morgana. She is there represented 
as dispensing all the treasures of the earth, 
and as inhabiting a splendid residence at 
the bottom of a lake. Thither Orlando pene- 
trates, and forces her to deliver up the knights 
she detained in captivity, by seizing her by a 
lock of hair, and conjuring her in the name 
of her master Demogorgon. She thus became 
a well-known character in Italy, where the 
appellation of Fata Morgana b given to that 
ttrange and almost incredible vision which, 
in certain states of the tide and weather, ap- 
pears on the sea that washes the coast of 
Calabria. Every object at Reggio is then a 
thousand times reflected on a marine mirror, 
or, when vapours are thick, on a species of 
aerial skreen, elevated above the surface of the 
water, on which the groves and hills and towers 
are represented as in a moving picture. (Swin-, 
bume*8 Travels, v. L p. 365. Houel Voyage 
Pittoresque des Isles de Sicile, &c. v. ii. p. 2.) 

We have now discussed the romances 
which have been considered as relating more 
particularly to the matter of the Sangreal. 
The family history of the princes of Leon- 
noys, which is comprised in the romances of 
Meliadus and Tristan, who were knights of 
the Round Table, and contemporary with 
Arthur, and of their descendant Isaie le 
Triste, is next to be considered. 

The ooantry of Leonais, or Leonnoys, of 
which Meliadus was king, and which was 

^ Meliadus de Leonnoys : da present volume sent 
eontenns let nobles faicts d*armes da vaillant Roy 
Meliadns de Leonnoys: ensemble plnsieurs autres 
aobles proesses de chevalerie faictes tant par le Roy 
▲rtns, PaUmedeSy le Morhoalt d'Irlando ie bon 



the birth-place of Tristan, though once con- 
tiguous to Cornwall, has now disappeared, 
and is said to be more than forty fathoms 
under water. An account of it has been 
fished up by Carew in his Survey of Corn- 
wall, and has been quoted in the notes to 
Way 's Fabliaux ; — " The sea gradually en- 
croaching on the shore hath ravined from 
Cornwall the whole tract of country called 
Lionnesse, together with divers other parcels 
of no little circuite ; and that such a country 
as Lionnesse there was, these proofs are yet 
remaining. The space between the Lands- 
End and the isles of Scilley, being about thir- 
teen miles, to thb day retaineth that name, 
in Cornish Lethowsow, and carrieth conti- 
nually an equal depth of 40 or 60 fathom 
(a thing not usual in the seas proper domi- 
nion), save that about the midway there lieth 
arocke, which at low water discovereth its 
head. They term it the gulphe, suiting 
thereby the other name of Scilla. Fbhermen 
also, casting their hooks thereabouts, have 
drawn up pieces of doors and windows.** 

Of the romances relating to the heroes of 
the country which has been thus overflowed, 
the first in the order of events, though not 
the earliest written, b 

MELIADUS OF LEONNOYS, 

which was printed at Paris 1528. Rusticien 
de Pise, the original author of this romance, 
commences his prologue by returning thanks 
to the Trinity, for having enabled him to 
finish the romance of Brut, and to have thus 
acquired the favour of King Henry of England, 
whom his work had so greatly pleased that he 
had ordered him to write another of the same 
sort, because his former one had not compre- 
hended every thing relating to the subject. 
" In this book, therefore," says he, " will be 
contained whatever is wanting in Brut, and 
the other works extracted from the matter of 
the Sangreal." After this formidable declara- 
tion, in order to give an appearance of authen- 
ticity to hb fables, he talks of hb labour in 
translating from the Latin; he also dwelb 

ChevaJier sans paour,Galehault ie Brui),Segurades, 
Galaad que autres bons chevaliers estans au temps 
du dit Roy Meliadus. — Hidoire singuliere ei Reereatim 
nouvellemenl imprimie a Pai-i» — ckex GcUIioi du Prt, 
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with much compkcency on his writingB, and 
informs us that he had received two castles 
from King Henry as a reward for them. He 
then declines interfering with the adventures 
of Lancelot, as Gualtier Map had said enough 
of them ; or of Tiistan, as he himself had 
treated that suhject in the Brut. King Henry 
having shown a predilection for Palamedes, 
who, we shall find, is a principal character in 
the romance of Meliadus, Kusticien wisely 
resolved to gratify the humour of a monarch, 
who remunerated the compilation of old wives' 
tales with a couple of castles. 

This prodigal monarch must have heen 
Henry III., for Rusticien informs us in his 
Gyron the Courteous, that the romance of that 
name was compiled from the hook of his Lord 
Edward, when he went to the Holy Wars. 
It is evident this was Edward the First, who 
emharked for Palestine in 1270, during the 
life-time of his father Henry 111. Now, if 
Rusticien compiled from a book belonging to 
Edward I., his existence could not have com- 
menced in the reign of Heury II., who died in 
1189, nor could it have been protracted to the 
accession of Henry IV., who succeeded in 1399. 

The prologue of Rusticien is the only part 
of the composition which has I'eached us in 
its original form, and the romance of Meliadus 
is now only extant as corrected by a more 
modem author, who must nevertheless have 
lived at a very remote period. It is this 
Bedacteury as he b termed, who acquaints us 
in his preface that Rusticien de Pise was the 
name of his predecessor. He also informs us, 
that he himself laboured by order of Edward 
King of England; but what Edward he lias 
left to conjecture, which has fixed on the 
fourth monarch of that name. He bestows 
much commendation on the original author, 
but complains bitterly of his not having been 
sufficiently explicit on the subject of his hero's 
genealogy. This deficiency it was then for- 
tunately too late to sup))ly, so that the 
romance, at least in its corrected form, begins 
with the adventures wliich happened in Eng- 
land to two Babylonish hostages, who had 
been sent bv their own monarch to Rome, 
and had been allowed by the emperor to pass 
on their parole into Britain. They visited 
Aiihur at Lranialot (Winchester), which was 
his chief city next to London, and his favourite 



residence, on account of the fine rivers and 
woods by which it was surrounded. Some 
curious delineations are given in this part of 
the romance concerning the manners of the 
court, and form of the government of thii 
fabulous monarch. 

During the stay of the Babylonians at the 
court of Arthur, a romantic story occurs of a 
knight who arrives incognito in a vessel, and 
defies all the companions of the Round Table^ 
but is severely wounded in a combat with one 
of their number. Arthur receives this un- 
known knight in his palace, and treats him 
with kindness, even after he discovera that the 
stranger is Pharamond, King of the Fi-anks, 
his mortal enemy. 

Being cured of his wounds, the French king 
embarks for his own country ; — he sails down 
a stream, and enjoys a favourable breeze till 
he comes to the mouth of the river. There a 
stonn arising, he lands and reposes himself by 
the side of a fountain, which was surrounded 
by a grove of pines, and where the grass was 
green and abundant. When refreshed, he 
sends to demand joust from Trarsin, the lord 
of the territory, a brave but felonious knight. 
This adversary he speedily overthrows ; but 
afterwards encounters Morhault, or Morhoult, 
of Ireland, a celebrated character in the ro- 
mances of the Round Table, and by him he is 
in turn defeated. After the combat, these 
opponents, who were unknown to each other, 
mutually recount their ad ventures; and, while 
thus engaged, a damsel arrives to inform Mor- 
hoult that her lady, who was the wife of 
Trarsin, and the most beautiful woman in the 
kingdom, expected him to an interview. This, 
however, was a snare laid by the husband, 
who had suspected his wife's fidelity, and had 
bribed the damsel to bring Morhoult into his 
power. A punishment is prepared for the 
lovers, which seems to have suggested to Tasso 
the situation in which he places Olindo and 
Sophronia, in the 2d canto of the Jerusalem. 
Brehus, who afterwards received the surname 
of Pitiless, attempts to rescue the lovers, but 
in vain. After his failure in this trial, while 
ranging through a forest he meets Yvain, the 
nephew of Arthur, with a lady in his com- 
pany.^ Brehus kills the lady, owing to the 



^ See Appendix, No. IL 
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hatred he had conceived against the fair sex, 
on account of the damsel who had betrayed 
Horhoult. A combat ensues between Brehus 
and Yvain, who could not be persuaded of 
the justice of this retaliation. When both are 
nearly exhausted with fighting, the Knight 
without Fear arrives on the spot, and accom- 
panied by Brehus again proceeds to attempt 
the rescue of Morhoult. This is at length 
effected, and Morhoult carries off the lady 
from Trarsin ; but, when he has travelled a 
short way, he is met and vanquished by 
Meliadus, who restores the lady to her hus- 
band, after exacting a promise that he would 
use her well for the future, and cease to in- 
terrupt her gallantries. 

This is the first appearance of the hero ot 
the romance, though the preceding part occu- 
pies twenty-nine chapters of the 173, which 
constitute the whole work. Meliadus again 
vanishes, and we hear little more of him till 
the 43d chapter. The intervening sections are 
chiefly filled with the exploits of Morhoult 
and of the Knight Without Fear. Afterwards, 
however, Meliadus enters on a long series of 
adventures, chiefly warlike, of which the 
principal b the deliverance of Arthur and his 
companions from the castle of the rock. At 
the end of twenty chapters, entirely occupied 
with ** tournaments and trophies hung,'' the 
reader is pleased, though it redounds little to 
the honour of the hero, to find a love story, 
which the author has introduced at the 65th 
chapter. Meliadus, in the course of his wan- 
derings, meets with the queen of Scotland in 
a csstle, where he was entertained, and becomes 
deeply enamoured of her. He returns to hb 
own country in a languishing state of health, 
and imparts the story of his love to one of 
his knights, who undertakes to acquaint the 
queen with hb passion, and to repeat to her 
a lay which hb master had written, expressive 
of his sentiments. Meliadus afterwards pro- 
secutes hb suit personally, with the utmost 
saoceas, at the court of Arthur, where hb 
mistress then redded, till the king of Scotland 
being informed of the intrigue, surprises 
Meliadus with his queen; but promises him, 
-^u* il ne feroit aucun mal a la reine pour 
chose qu' il eut vue. The king considers it 
prudent, however, to depart from court with 
hb consort; but on hb way to Scotland he b 



overtaken by Meliadus, and the queen b carried 
off. On account of thb outrage, Arthur de- 
clares war against Meliadus. Tlib prince, in 
consequence, retii-es to his own states, whence 
he describes his situation, and demands aid 
from Pharamond, in a poetical epistle, and b 
promised assbtance in a similar form. A long 
account is given of the contest carried on in 
Leonnoys ; Meliadus is taken prisoner, and 
the war concludes, in the 106th chapter, with 
the surrender of his capital, and re-delivery 
of the queen of Scotland to her husband. 
Meliadus amuses himself, while in confine- 
ment, with pbyingon the harp, and composing 
songs, particularly a by, entitled, Dueil sur 
Dueil, which, the romance informs us, was the 
second that ever was written. He b allowed 
to solace himself in thb manner till Arthur, 
being attacked by the Saxons, frees him from 
prison, in order to avail himself of hb assbt- 
ance in hb contest with these enemies, which 
b, at length, terminated by Meliadus over- 
throwing Ariohan, the Saxon chief, in single 
combat. 

In more regular works of fiction, the late 
appearance of the hero would, no doubt, be 
considered as a blembh ; but in few of the 
ancient romances of chivalry is unity of action 
and interest, or any other rule of art, accu- 
rately attended to. Melbdus b destitute, 
however, of the principal charm of works of 
thb nature, — a variety of enchantments, of 
giants, and of monsters, which are the only 
embellishments that can compensate for the 
want of regularity and breach of the laws of 
composition. The knights in Meliadus wander 
for ever amid gloomy forests, and there b 
more of the sombre mythology of the north, 
with less eastern splendour and imagination, 
than in almost any of the tales of chivalry. 

Towards the conclusion, the romance b occu- 
pied with the exploits of the son of Meliadus, 
whose adventures form the subject of a sepa- 
rate romance, called 

TRISTAN,! 

from the name of its hero. Thb compontion 
has been the most popular of all the romances 

! Roman du noble et vaillant Chevalier Tristan, 
fiUdu noble Roi Meliadus de Leonnoys, compile par 
Luce ChoTalier, Seigneur de Chasteau de Gast. 
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of the Round Table, and is considered as the 
work which best characterises the ancient 
spirit of French chivalry. It was first printed 
at Rouen, 1489, one volume folio ; afterwards, 
in two volumes folio, at Paris, by Verard, 
without date, and again at the. same place in 
1522 and 1569. The date of its composition, 
however, is many centuries prior to that of 
its first publication. 

The story of Tristan seems to have been 
current from the earliest times. It was the 
subject of a number of metrical tales in the 
romance language, which were versified by 
the French minstrels from ancient British 
authorities. From these original documents, 
or from -the French metrical tales, was com- 
piled the Sir Tristrem, attributed to Thomas 
of Erceldoune, and which has been edited by 
Mr Scott. There are also extant two frag- 
ments of metrical versions, which are supposed 
to be parts of one whole work, written by 
Raoul de Beauvais, who lived in the middle of 
the 13th century. But the immediate original 
of the prose Tristan is understood to be the 
history of Mark and Yseult, ^^-ritten in verse 
by Chrestien de Troyes, who flourislied early 
in the 12th century. The MSS. of this work 
have not reached us, and the prose composition 
of which it is the original is of a date long 
posterior. Mr Scott believes that the author 
of the prose Tristan is the same with the 
earliest writer of Meliadus, who was certainly 
Rusticien de Pise, and who lived in the reign 
of Henry III. The author of Tristan, how- 
ever, informs us at the beginning of the 
romance, that his name is Luce Sieur de Gast : 
^ I, Luce Seigneur de Gktst have compiled the 
authentic histoiy of Tristan ; who, next to 
Lancelot and Galaad, was the most renowned 
knight of the Round Table." Mr Warton 
attributes it to the same author, on the au- 
thority of a title-page, in a MS. copy of the 
romance — Le Roman de Tristan et Iseult tra- 
duit de Latin en Francois, par Lucas Chevalier 
du Gast, pres de Sarisberi, Anglois. In the 
preface to Meliadus, we are informed that it 
was begun by this Lucas de Gast, or Lucas 
de lau, as he is there called, the first who 
extracted from the matter of the St Greal ; 
that Gasse le Blond next wrote the part which 
relates to Lancelot, after which the story was 
concluded by Robert and Helias de Borron. 



^ Aussi Luces de lau translata, en langue 
Francoise, une parti e de THystoire de Mon- 
seigneur Tristan, et moins assez que il ne deust. 
Moult commenca bien son livre, et si ny mist 
tons les faicts de Tristan, ains la greigneur 
partie. Apres s*en entremist Messire Gasse le 
Blonc qui estoit parent au Roy Henri, et devisa 
THystoire de Lancelot du Lac, et d*autre chose 
ne parla il mye grandement en son llvre. 
Messire Robert de Borron s*en entremist, et 
Helye de Borron par la priere du dit Robert 
de Borron ; et pour ce que compaignons 
feusmes d'armes longuement Je commencay 
mon livre," &c. It was formerly shown that 
Rusticien de Pise, by whom this pre&oe to 
Meliadus was written, lived in the reigns of 
Henry III. and Edward I., since he talks of 
the expedition of the latter to the Holy 
Land. Now, since Rusticien mentions Robert 
and Helye de Borron, by whom Tristan was 
completed, as his contemporaries, that cele- 
brated romance could not have been finished 
before the reign of Henr^' III. Indeed, in the 
MS. of Helye de Borron 's portion of the work, 
entitled La Mort de Tristan, it is said to have 
been written at the desire of Henry the 7%ird. 

The early part of the prose romance of 
Tristan is occupied with an account of the 
ancestors of the hero, and many generations 
pass successively in review before the birth of 
Meliadus. This prince was married to Isabella, 
sister of Marc, king of Cornwall ;— a fedry fell 
in love with him, and drew him away by 
enchantment, while he was engaged in the 
exercise of hunting. His queen set out in 
quest of him, but was seized with the pains 
of child-birth during her journey, and expired 
soon after being delivered of a son, whom, 
from the melancholy circumstances of his 
birth, she called Tristan before her death. 

Gouvemail, the queen^s squire, who had 
accompanied her, took charge of the child, 
and restored him to his father, who at length 
burst the enchantment of the fairy, and re- 
turned to his capital. 

A dwarf having foreshown to Marc, the 
uncle of Tristan, that he would be dethroned 
by means of his nephew, this monarch vowed 
the death of Tristan. The emissaries he 
employed surprised and slew Meliadus durinif 
a chace, but Gouvemail saved his son, and 
conveyed him to the court of Pharamond. 
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As the young prince grew np, Belinda, the 
daughter of this French monarch, became 
enamoured of him ; but, her passion being 
discovered by her father, Tristan found it 
necessary to leave the court. 

A reconciliation was now effected between 
Tristan and his uncle Marc, who, at this time, 
resided at the castle of Tintagel, rendered fa- 
mous by the amour of liter and Ygueme. In 
this court, Tristan became expert in all the 
exercises incumbent on a knight. Nor was 
it long till he had an opportunity of practi- 
cally exhibiting his valour and skill. The 
celebrated Morhoult, brother to the queen of 
Ireland, arrived to demand tribute from Marc. 
Tristan encountered this champion, who was 
forced to fly and embark, bearing with him a 
mortal wound. This was the first, and per- 
haps the most glorious, of the exploits of 
Tristan ; but the lance of Morhoult had been 
poisoned, and a wound his opponent had re- 
ceived grew daily more envenomed. He 
departed from Cornwall, with the view of 
finding in a foreign country the relief which 
could not be obtained in his own. A breeze 
of fifteen days continuance conveyed him to 
the coast of Ireland. He was ignorant to 
what shore he had been carried, for he seems 
to have steered at random : he disembarked, 
however, on this unknown country, tuned his 
harp, and began to play. It was a summer 
evening, and the king of Ireland and his 
daughter, the beautiful Yseult, wera at a 
window which overlooked the sea. The 
strange harper was conveyed to the palace, 
and hb wounds were cured by Yseult. But 
after his recovery he was found out, from the 
circumstance of wearing the sword of Mor- 
hoult, to be the person who had killed that 
knight, and was in consequence obliged to 
quit the country. 

On his return to Cornwall, Tristan fell in 
love with the wife of Segurades, a Cornish 
nobleman, and followed her into the domi- 
nions of Arthur, whither she had been car- 
ried by Bliomberis. While in England he 
defeated a knight called Blaanor, who had 
accused the king of Ireland of treason, before 
the court of Arthur. The king being thus 
acquitted of the chai^ge, Tristan, at his re- 
quest, accompanied him to Ireland, where he 
inaUy yielded to the solicitations of his 



champion, and promised to bestow his daugh- 
ter Yseult in maniage on the king of Corn- 
wall. The mother of Yseult gave to her 
daughter's confidant, Brangian, an amorous 
potion, to be administered on the night of her 
nuptials. Of this beverage, Tristan and 
Yseult, during their voyage to Cornwall, un- 
fortunately pArtook. Its effects were quick 
and powerful: nor was its influence less 
permanent than sudden; but, during the 
remainder of their lives, regulated the affec- 
tions and destiny of the lovers. A medical 
potion, producing a temporary love, or rather 
passion, is said to have been frequently com- 
posed ; but the power of the beverage quaffed 
by Tristan and Yseult was not believed to be 
confined to it^ immediate effects, nor to de- 
rive its power from stimulating ingredients, 
but was supposed to continue its influence by 
the force of magic, through the lives of those 
who shared in the draught. Nor was the 
belief in such philtres the offspring of the 
middle ages : rules for their composition are 
to be found in every author who treats of 
drugs, from Pliny *s Natural Hbtory, to the 
works of the 17th century. 

In the course of a delightful, though nn- 
prosperous voyage, Tristan and Yseult arrive 
on an unknown island, where they are de- 
tained as prisoners, along with a number of 
knights and damsels, who had previously 
landed. But the uncourteous customs of this 
castle being destined to end, when it should 
be visited by the bravest knight and fairest 
woman in the world, Tristan is enabled, by 
overcoming a giant, to effect the deliverance 
of the captives, after, which he becomes the 
friend of Gallehault, the lord of the manor. 

After the arrival of Tristan and Yseult in 
Cornwall, and the nuptials of the latter with 
King Marc, an uneasiness arises lest the hus- 
band should discover the imperfections of 
his bride. Brangian, the confidant of Yseult, 
who had never yielded to the weakness which 
occasioned the embarrassment of her mistress, 
agrees, by a deception frequently pi-actised in 
the romances of chivalry, to occupy her place 
for a single night. Marc being thus guarded 
from suspicion, the provident Yseult, to escape 
the possibility of detection, delivers her late 
substitute to two ruffians, with orders to mv 
der her in a wood. The assassins, hav 
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somewhat more mercy than their fair em- 
ployer, leave their commission unexecuted, 
and only tie her to a tree, from which she is 
soon relieved hy Palamedes. 

After this, a great part of the romance is 
occupied with the contrivances of Tristan, 
and the tender Yseult, to procure secret in- 
terviews, which are greatly furthered by 
Dinas, Marc*s seneschal. 

Tristan, at a time when he was forced to 
leave Cornwall, on account of the displeasure 
of his uncle, was wounded one day while 
sleeping in a forest, with a poisoned arrow, 
by the son of a person he had killed. The 
ladies of those days, and particularly Yseult, 
were very skilful leeches ; but to return to 
Cornwall in the present circumstances was 
impossible. He was, therefore, advised to 
repair to Britany, where Yseult with the 
White Hands was as celebrated for her sur- 
gical operations, as Yseult of Cornwall. 
Tristan was cured by this new Yseult, and 
married her, more out of gratitude than 
love, if we may judge from his apathy after 
the nuptiab.* He employed himself solely in 
building a vessel in which he might sail to 
Cornwall, and at length embarked on receiv- 
ing a message from the queen of that country ; 
but was driven by a tempest on the coast of 
England, near the forest of Damant, where 
he delivered King Arthur from the power of 
the Lady of the Lake. Having experienced a 
number of adventures he reached Cornwall, 
accompanied by Pheredin, his wife's brother, 
whom he had made the confidant of his 
passion, and who had followed him through 
the whole course of this expedition. These 
friends had no sooner arrived in Cornwall, 
than Pheredin became enamoured of the 
queen. Tristan was seized with a fit of jea- 
lousy, retired to a forest, and went mad. 
After many acts of extravagance and folly, 
he allowed himself to be conducted to court, 
where he was soon restored to reason by the 
attention of Yseult. But, on his recovery, 
the jealousy of Marc revived, and he was 
compelled to take a solemn oath that he 
would leave Cornwall for ever. 

Our hero proceeded to the dominions of 
Arthur, which again became the theatre of 

& See Appendix, No. 12, 



unnumbered exploits. The jealousy of Marc, 
however, was not extinguished by the absence 
of Tristan ; he set out for England with a 
view of treacherously killing his nephew, and 
in hb progress through the kingdom made 
himself ridiculous by that cowardice for which 
most of the knights of Cornwall were noto- 
rious. At the court of Arthur he became the 
laughing-stock of all the knights, by flying 
before Daguenet, the king's fool, whom he 
mistook for Lancelot du Lac While there, 
however, Arthur effected a reconciliation be- 
tween him and hb nephew, and after their 
return to Cornwall, Trbtan delivered that 
kingdom from the invasion of the Saxons, by 
whom it had been brought to the verge of 
ruin. Marc, however, behaved with signal 
ingratitude, for hb suspicions being again 
awakened, he threw Tristan into prison. He 
was freed by an insurrection of the people of 
Cornwall, and in turn shut up Marc in the 
same prison in which he had been himself 
confined. Tristan took thb opportunity of 
eloping with the queen of Cornwall, to the 
dominions of Arthur, where he resided at 
Joyeuse Garde, the favourite castle of Lan- 
celot, and which that knight assigned the 
lovers as their abode, till Arthur again recon- 
ciled all parties. Marc was then delivered 
from prison, and restored to the enjoyment 
of hb rebellious kingdom and his fugitive 
spouse. 

Tristan, subsequent to these events, returned 
to Britany and to hb long-neglected wife. 
Soon after his arrival,information was brought 
that the Count of Nantes had thrown off hb 
allegiance to Runalen, brother of the white- 
handed Yseult, who had lately succeeded hb 
father in the duchy of Britany. Tristan 
defeated the rebels, but while mounting a 
tower by a scaling ladder, he was struck to 
the ground by a stone thrown from the gar- 
rison, and severely wounded. 

It w^as during the attendance of Yseult on 
Tristan, that she first became his wife in the 
tenderest acceptation of the term. The Count 
de Tressan, in his extract, has represented 
this late fulfilment of hb obligations, as the 
primary cause of the death of Tristan ; but, 
in reality, he recovered from his wound and 
its consequences, and forgot Yseult of Britany, 
and the white hands, who was now doubl*** 
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13%. wn, in the arms of Tseolt of Cornwall. ' 
He had obtained admission to the palace of 
Blare in the disguise of a fool, and had many ' 
secret intenriews with the queen ; but, bong ' 
at length discorered, he was forced to return 
to Britany. 

Rnnalen, the brother4n-law of Tristan, was 
at this time engaged in an intrigue ; our hero 
had assisted him in forging f&lse keys to enter 
the castle of the knight, with whose lady he 
was enamoured, and even consented to accom- 
pany him to a rendezvous which his mistress 
had appointed. Tristan had already retired, 
when the husband unexpectedly returned 
from the chace : Runalen and Tristan escaped 
in the first instance, but were pursued and 
overtaken by the husband and his people ; 
Runalen was killed, and Tristan received a 
wound from a poisoned weapon. Of the 
physicians who attended him, an obscure 
doctor from Salerno,* was the only one who 
understood his case ; but the other physicians 
insisted on his dismissal, and Tristan was 
soon reduced by their remedies to the lowest 
ebb. In this situation, as a last resource, he 
despatched a confidant to the queen of Corn- 
wall, who was so celebrated for her surgical 
skill, to try if he could induce her to accom- 
pany him to Britany. Should his endeavours 
prove successful, he was ordered to display, 
while on his return, a white sail, and a black 
one if his persuasions were fruitless : — an idea 
which every one will trace to a classic and 
mythological origin. The messenger arrived 
in Cornwall in the character of a merchant ; 
in this disguise he had an early opportunity 
of seeing the queen, and persuaded her, in 
the absence of Marc, to return with him to 
Britany. 

Meanwhile Tristan awaited the arrival of 
the queen with such impatience, that he 
employed one of his wife's damsels to watch 
at the harbour, and report to him when the 
black or white sail should appear over the 
wave. Yseult, who was not in the secret, 
demanded the reason of this perpetual excu- 
bation, and was, for the first time, informed 
that Tristan had sent for the queen of Corn- 

1 In the middle age*, a namber of quack- doctors, 
mostly Italians, were educated at the Jewish uni> 
lernty of Salome. They commonly undertook the 



wall. It was but lately that this white- 
handed bride had learned the full value of a 
husband, and the jealousy to which she had 
hitherto been a stranger took possesidon of 
her soul. 

Now the vessel which bore the queen of 
Cornwall is wafted towards the harbour by a 
favourable breeze, all its white sails unfurled. 
Yseult, who was watching on the shore, flew 
to her husband, and reported that the sails 
were black. Tristan, penetrated with in- 
expressible grief, exch^td, ^* Haa doulce 
amye a Dieu vous command — Jamais ne me 
veerez, ne moy vous : A Dieu je vous 
salue. Lors bat sa coulpe, et se commande 
a Dieu, et le cueur luy creve, et Tame s^en 
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The account of the death of Tristan was the 
first intelligence which the queen of Comw^all 
heard on landing. She was conducted almost 
senseless into the chamber of Tristan, and 
expired holding him in her arms; — **lon 
rembrasse de ses bras taut conune elle pent, 
et gette ung souspir, et se pasme sur le corps ; 
et. le cueur lui part, et Tame s*en va.** 

Tristan, before his death, had requested that 
his body should be sent to Cornwall, and that 
his sword, with a letter he had written, should 
be delivered to King Marc. The remains of 
Tristan and Yseult were embarked in a vessel, 
along with the sword, which was presented 
to the king of Cornwall. He was melted 
with tenderness when he saw the weapon 
which slew Morhoult of Ireland, which so 
often saved his life, and redeemed the honour 
of his kingdom. In the letter Tristan begged 
pardon of his uncle, and related the story uf 
the amorous potion. 

Marc ordered the lovers to be buried in his 
own chai)el. From the tomb of Tristan there 
sprung a plant, which went along the walls, 
and descended into the grave of the queen. 
By order of Marc it was cut down three 
times, but every morning the obdurate ve;;e- 
table sprung up more verdant than })cfore, 
and this miracle has ever since shaded the 
tombs of Tristan and Yseult. 

Such plants are common in the old ballads. 



tour of Europe, after they left college, accompanied 
by a punch or merryman, paying their way by the 
fees received for their advice. 
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The Scotch hallad, Lord Thomas and Fair 
Annet, concludes, 



** Lord Thomas was buried withont kirk 

Fair Annet within the qoiere ; 
And o* the tane thairgrew a biik. 

The other a bonny briere. 
And ay they grew, and ay they threw. 

As they would fain be near.** — Perof** Rdiet. 

ffi ipilftr verses, but with some Terbal altera- 
tions, conclude Prince Robert, published in 
the Minstrelsy of the Border ; and we hare 
plants possessed of the same powers of sym- 
pathy and vegetation in the wild romantic 
ballad of the Douglas Tragedy. 

The fabulous history of Tristan has gene- 
rally been considered as the most beautiful 
of the romances of the Round Table. " The 
character of Palamedes (says Mr Scott) the 
despairing adorer of Yseult, is admirably 
contrasted with that of Tristan, his successful 
rival. Nor is there a truer picture of the 
human mind, than the struggles between the 
hatred of rivalship, and the chivalrous dic- 
tates of knightly generosity, which alternately 
away both the warriors. The character of 
Dinadan, brave and gallant, but weak in 
person and unfortunate in his undertakings, 
yet supporting his mischances with admirable 
humour, and often contriving a witty and 
well-managed retort on his persecutors, is 
imagined with conaderable art. The friend- 
ship of Tristan and Lancelot, and of their 
two mistresses, with a thousand details which 
display great knowledge of human nature, 
render Tristan interesting in the present day, 
in spite of those eternal combats, to which, 
perhaps, the work owed its original popu- 
larity. The character of King Marc is 
angular and specific ; it b well brought out 
from the canvass, and a similar one is not to 
be met with in other romances of chivalry. 
In the early metrical tales, he b merely re- 
presented as weak and uxorious. The darker 
shades of character have been added in the 
prose romance, to excuse the frailty of Yseult." 
I am not certain if the idea of the amorous 
potion, which is Yseult*s great apology, and 
forms the ground-work of the romance, be 

1 This romance coincides in its circumstances with 

a very scarce Italian poem, by Nicolo Agostini, the 

continuator of Boiardo, printed at Venice in 15*20, 

ntitled II secondo c tcrzo libro de Tristano, ncl 



well oonoeived ; for, if In one respect it 
palliates the conduct of the lorers, it dimi- 
nishea our admiration of their fidelity. The 
character of the queen of Cornwall can hardly 
excite love or compassion, as the savage atro- 
city of her conduct to Brangian starts up 
every moment in the recoUection of the 
reader. The pitiful malice of the white- 
handed Yseult, who, to serve no en4» brings 
a £alse report to her husband in his last 
moments, renders her as contemptible as the 
hermne b hateful, and the dbhononrable 
manner in which Tristan comes by hb death, 
diminishes the pity we might otherwise feel 
for hb&te. 

Whatever may be its beauties or defects, 
the romance was weU known, and popular in 
all the countries of Europe ; it was repeatedly 
printed in France in its original form, and 
modernized into the language of that oountiy 
by Jean Maugin dit le petit Angevin, 1654, 
under the title of Le Nouvean Tristan. 

A transUtion of Tristan was printed in 
Spanbh, at Seville, 1628 ; and a romance, 
somewhat different in the adventures it con- 
tains, was published in 1662, in Italian, en- 
titled I-due Tristani.* 

Nor has any romance of the Round Table 
furnished such ample materiab of imitation, 
to the ItaUan novelbtsand poets. The story 
of the Qreyhounds, a favourite dog in the 
middle ages, which has been successively 
copied by the queen of Navarre and Bona- 
venture des Perriers, may be found in Tristan. 
There Dinas, King Marc*s seneschal, pursued 
hb wife, who had been carried off by a knight, 
and had taken her husband's greyhounds 
along with her ; the seneschal overtakes the 
fugitives, and, trusting to the affection of his 
wife, agrees that she should be left to her own 
choice. The lady follows the knight, but the 
lovers instantly return and demand the grey- 
hounds, concerning which a similar agreement 
bmade ; but they, more fsithful than the lady, 
and deaf to the voice of a stranger, remain 
with their old master. The same story b told 
in the Fabliau of the Chevalier a 1* Epee : 
and is related of Gauvain in the metrical 

quale si tracta come re Marco di Comouaglia tro- 
vandolo un giomo con Isotta V uccise a tradimento, 
e come la ditta Isotta Tedendolo morto di dolore 
mori soora il suo corpo. 
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romance of Perceval, but has not been intro- 
duced into the prose one of that name. It is 
also in the printed Lancelot, but not in the 
most ancient MS. of that romance. 

I will not say that the phrensy of Orlando 
has been imitated from that of Tristan ; but 
in some circumstances they have a striking 
resemblance. Jealousy was the cause of both, 
and the paroxysms are similar. Ariosto, how- 
ever, though perhaps through the medium of 
his predecessor Boiardo, is indebted to this 
romance for the notion of the fountains of 
love and hatred, which occasion such vicissi- 
tudes in the loves of Rinaldo and Angelica. 
Tristan also makes a conspicuous figure in the 
d2d canto of the Orlando Furioso, where a 
story is related concerning Tristano, which is 
borrowed from this romance. Bradamante, 
overtaken by night, b directed to a building 
which still retained the name of the Tower of 
Tristan. In this retreat, Clodion, the son of 
Pharamond, had confined a beauty of whom 
he was jealous. Tristan had arrived there at 
eve, and, being at first refused admission, had 
procured it by force of arms. After this the 
usage was established, that a knight should 
only obtain entrance if he overcame those 
knights who had found reception before his 
arrival, and the lady, if she surpassed in 
charms the females by whom the castle was 
already occupied. From the romance of 
Tristan, Ariosto has also borrowed the story 
of the enchanted horn, by which the husband 
discovers the infidelity of his wife, by his own 
way of drinking, and which is said to have 
been originally given by Morgana to convince 
Arthur of the infidelity of Geneura : — 

Qua] g^a per fare accorto il suo fratello 

Del fiillo di Gineura fe Morgana ; 

Chi la Moglie ha pudica bee con quello. 

Ma non vi puo gia ber chi T ha puttana, 

Che 1* vin quando lo crede in bocca porre 

Tutto si sparge, e fuor nel petto scorre.— (C. 43.) 

In Tristan, however, the discovery is made 
oy the Culprit^ 8 mode of drinking. In that 
romance, during one of King Mare*s fits of 
jealousy, a knight, who was an enemy of 
Tristan, brings a lady to court who possesses 
an enchanted horn, which was so framed that 
those wiveS) who had been unfaithful to their 
husbands, spilled the liquor with which it 
was filled, in attempting to drink from it. I 
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They all perform so awkwardly, that Marc, 
in the first heat of his resentment, orders a 
bon-fire to be prepared for the general recep- 
tion of the ladies of the court. This horn is 
also introduced in Perceval, but there the 
experiment is also tried on the knights. A 
similar trial is made on the ladies at the court 
of Arthur in the English Morte Arthur. The 
fiction, however, may be traced higher than 

the romance of Tristan. Le Grand thinks 

• 

that it has been imitated from the Short 
Mantle in one of the Fabliaux he has pub- 
lished, which was too short or too long for 
those ladies who had been false to their hus- 
bands or lovers. This story was originally 
called in the Fabliaux, Le Court Mantel, 
but was translated into prose in the 16th 
century under the name of Le Manteau mal 
taille. There is, however, a Breton lay, en- 
titled Lai dn Com, which bears a nearer 
resemblance to the story in Tristan. A ma- 
gical horn is brought by a boy during a 
sumptuous feast given by Arthur, which in 
a similar mode, disclosed the same secrets as 
that in Tiistan. The stories of the Mantle 
and the Horn have been united in an English 
ballad of the reign of Henry VI., published 
by Percy, entitled The Boy and the Mantle, 
where the cup is the test of a dishonoured 
husband, and the mantle of a faithless woman. 
Some mode of trial on this point is common 
in subsequent romances and poems. In Per- 
ceforest it is a rose ; in Amadis de Gaul a 
garland of flowers, which blooms on the head 
of her that b faithful, and fades on the brow 
of the inconstant. The reader of Spenser is 
well acquainted with the girdle of Florimel. 
B. 4. 1. 6. s. 8. 

Some experiment for ascertaining the fide- 
lity of women in defect of evidence, seems, 
in reality, to have been resorted to from the 
earlie:$t ages. By the Levitical law (Numbers, 
c. V. 11-31), there was prescribed a proof of 
chastity, which consisted in the suspected 
person drinking water in the tabernacle. The 
mythological fable of the trial by the Stygian 
fountain, which disgraced the guilty by the 
waters rising so as to cover the laurel wreath 
of the unchaste female who dared the exami- 
nation, probably had its origin in some of the 
early institutions of Greece or Egypt. Hence 
the notion was adopted in the Greek romances. 
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the heroines of which, we have seen, were 
invariably subjected to a magical test of this 
nature, which is one of the few particulars 
wherein any similarity of incident can be 
traced between the Greek novels and the 
romances of chivalry : the Grecian heroines, 
however, underwent the experiment in a cave, 
or some retirement, though they might have 
exhibited with credit openly, while the ladies 
of chivalry are always exposed in public — ^in 
a full court or crowded assembly ; the former, 
too, are only subjected to a trial of virginity, 
the latter more frequently to some proof of 
conjugal fidelity. 

We have been long detained with Tristan 
and Yseult ; it is now time that we proceed 
to the romance of 

Y8AIE LE TRISTE,^ 

in which is related the history of their son, 
who was the fruit of the interviews procured 
for these lovers by the accommodating Dinas. 

When Tristan departed for the court of 
Arthur, the queen was obliged to ask per- 
mission to make a distant pilgrimage. The 
necessity of this request conveys a most cruel, 
and, if we believe other romances, a most 
unfounded insinuation against King Marc. 
Yseult had proceeded no farther in her jour- 
ney than the skirts of the forest of Mouris, 
when she gave birth to a son. She sent for a 
hermit who resided in the vicinity, but who, 
spite of the urgency of the occasion, refused 
to baptize the child till the mother had 
revealed her foibles, and thus {mid the tribute 
which, in those days, conscience owed to re- 
ligion. He then baptized the infant by sub- 
mersion in a neighbouring fountain, and 
called him Ysaie le Triste; an appellation 
compounded of the names of his parents. 
After this the queen returned to her husband, 
and the recluse carried the little Ysaie along 
with him to his hermitage. 

One clear moonlight evening when the her- 
mit had retired to his devotions, and was 
kneeling before the altar, his attention was 
distracted by the sound of delightful and un- 
earthly music, which he heard at a distance 

1 Le Roman du vaillant Chevalier Ysaie le Triste, 
filfl (le Tristan do Leonnoys Chevalier de la Table 
Rondo, et de la princesse Yseult Royne de Comou- 



in the forest, and which gradually approached 
his solitary dwelling. Looking through a 
window which opened from this oratory into 
his cell, he perceived a group of fairies, who 
made free to light a comfortable fire, and, 
having warmed themselves and washed the 
child, departed to the same tune to which they 
had entered. 

At this visit the hermit felt considerable 
inquietude, for the fairies were not Christians ; 
but the benevolence with which they had 
treated the child, and their liberality in leav- 
ing a plentiful supply of provisions, induced 
him to consider them as such. Some nights 
after, his new guests returned, and introduced 
themselves in due form, one as the Vigorous 
Fairy, another as the Courageous Fairy, &c. 
They announced that they frequently resorted 
to the bush which confined the magician 
Merlin, with whom they had lately enjoyed 
a full conversation on the merits of different 
knights, and other important afiairs of chi- 
valry. In particular. Merlin had mentioned 
the death of Tristan, and recommended his 
child to their best attentions: accordingly 
they now endued Ysa^e with the gifts which 
each had the power of bestowing, one giving 
him strength, another courage, and so forth. 
They also directed the hermit to proceed with 
his ward, as soon as he passed the period of 
infancy, through the Green Forest ; and then, 
on hearing the cock crow, they suddenly 
vanished. 

After some years had elapsed, the hermit 
set out with Ysaie, according to the route 
which been prescribed to him by the fairies. 
Having passed through the Green Forest, they 
came to a plain, in the midst of which stood 
a fountain, and from the middle of the 
fountfdn grew a tree, which shaded it with 
spreading branches. Around sat the protect- 
ing fairies, who now bestowed on Ysaie, as an 
attendant, an ill-favoured dwarf, called Tronc, 
whose personal deformity was compensated 
by the quickness of his understanding. 

Having left the fairies, chance conducted 
our adventurers to the tomb of the enchanter 
MerUn, whence deep groans were heard to 
issue : Tronc interrogated the voice of the 

aille ; avec les nobles prouesses de Marc P Exille fils 
du dit Yaaie, reduit du vieil language Francois. 
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magician, which informed them of the over- 
throw of Arthur with his chivalry , and directed 
his audience to proceed to the hermitage of 
Lancelot du Lac, who having alone survived 
the fatal hattle with Mordrec, was now the 
only person worthy to invest Ysaie with the 
order of knighthood, and to hestow a new 
Tristan on the world. In ohedience to the 
exhortation of Merlin, they proceeded to the 
retreat of Lancelot ; but found on their arrival 
that it was no longer inhabited, as the knight 
had met in repose the death which had so 
often spared him in battle. By advice of the 
dwarf Tronc, they repaired to the tomb of 
Lancelot, where a mausoleum of noble simpli- 
city rose in view. The marble which covered 
the body of the warrior was raised, and the 
hermit dabbed Ysaie a knight with the right 
Ann of the skeleton, accompanying this ghastly 
inauguration with a harangue, which seems to 
form a compendium of the duties of knight- 
hood : — ^* Chevalier, soies cruel a tes ennemys, 
debonnaire a tes amys, humble a non puis- 
sans, et aidez toujours le droit a soustenir, et 
confons celluy qui tort a Vefves dames poures 
pucelles et orphelins ; et poures gens aymes 
toujours a ton pouoir, et avec ce aime toujours 
Saincte Eglise.'* 

Ysaie returned to the hermitage, but the 
recluse having died after a time, he set out in 
qnest of adventures, in all which the stra- 
tagems and ingenuity of Tronc were of great 
service to his master. The state of the country 
at this period gave ample scope for chivalrous 
exploits. After the death of Arthur, a num- 
ber of petty sovereignties had been erected, 
and were maintained by cruelty and oppression. 
Ysaie, however, abolished the evil customs 
which had been established at different castles, 
and in their place substituted others more 
consonant to the genuine spirit of chivalry. 

By these means the fame of Ysaie reached 
the court of King Irion. It is not said where 
this monarch reigned, but he had a beautiful 
niece, called Martha. This princess had a 
strong prepossession in favour of knights, as 
her nurse had persuaded her that the bravest 
heroes were the most tender lovers. She re- 
solved to be beloved by Ysaie, and immedi- 
ately wrote to him on the subject. Our hero 
returned a favourable answer, but his speed 
not keeping nace with her wishes, she pre- 



vailed on her uncle to proclaim a tournament, 
in the hope that he would repair to the exhi- 
bition. On the eve of its celebration, while 
Irion was dining in his hall with four hundred 
knights and an equal number of ladies, and 
while the second course (second metz) was 
serving, the pleasure of the repast was sud- 
denly interrupted by the arrival of Tronc, 
whom his master had sent on before, and who 
entered, to the utter amazement and conster- 
nation of the assembly. Car trop estoit hideux 
a merveiUes, Having discovered Martha seated 
between two knights, who were clothed in 
black and purple, he delivered her a letter 
from Ysaie announcing his speedy approach. 
Ysaie arrived during supper at the palace 
of the king, where he knocked out the brains 
of the porter who refused him admittance. 
On ascending the stairs he discovered Martha, 
by whom he was received as he had reason to 
expect. Their interview was interrupted by 
the approach of the king ; but the host, with 
whom Ysaie had taken up his quarters, came 
soon after to inform the princess that her 
knight had proceeded no farther than the first 
house in the suburbs. In consequence of this 
intimation she repaired in the evening to the 
rendezvous, where she gave her lover the most 
decisive proofs of her benevolence. 

On the following day Ysaie, who was arrayed 
in white armour, distinguished himself at the 
tournaments ; but during the entertainment 
by which they were succeeded, a defiance was 
brought from the giant, styling himself Lord 
of the Black Forest, addr^sed to Ysaie in his 
character of reformer of abuses, and declaring 
that he the giant meant to persevere in the 
practice which he had hitherto observed, of 
delivering all ladies whom he caught within 
his jurisdiction to his grooms (varlets de 
chevaulx), and afterwards throwing them into 
the ditch surrounding his castle, which, as 
the romancer very justly remarks, " Estoit la 
plus laide coustume du monde." 

Our hero proceeded to destroy this monster, 
and on the road conversed with Tronc on his 
late happiness ; who, it would appear, had 
little cause to rejoice at the amorous success 
of his master: — "Ja en suis Je,'* says he, 
" moulu et dechir^. Les Fees, vos amies et 
protectrices, m' ont fait chierement payer vos 
plaisirs; ores dansiez vous aux nopces et 
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payola Je les violons ; et disoient elles que en 
ma chair devois Je resentir le tort que avoit 
la votre." 

While Ysaie was engaged in discomfiting 
the giant, and in making converts by force of 
arms to the true faith, the Princess Martha 
had felt the consequences of a frank letter 
and an imprudent rendezvous. King Irion 
pardoned her transgression, and indeed swore 
"Par Sdncte croix si c'est du chevalier au 
blanc escu Je ne fus oncques si joyeulx." 
But, however much gratified by hearing that 
it was the white-shielded knight, he could not 
help expressing hb astonishment that Ysaie, 
having passed only twenty-four hours inhis ter- 
ritories, should have employed them in knock- 
ing down his porter and seducing his niece. 

Martha having given birth to a son, who 
was called Marc, adopted, though some- 
what late, the intention of uniting herself in 
marriage to Ysaie. With this view she set 
out in quest of him, disguised as a minstrel, 
and wandered from tower to tower singing 
lays expressive of her pidn and her passion : — 
" Lors tire la harpe et la trempe, et puis com- 
mence a harper si melodieusement que c* estoit 
merveilles a ouyr. Et puis chantoit avec ce 
tant bien que le palays en retentissoit.^' On 
one occasion she poured forth her melody at 
the gates of the castle of Argus, where Ysaie 
happened at that time to reside. Unfortunately 
she was recognised by Tronc, who, still mind- 
ful of the chastisement of the fairies, informed 
her, after having disguised himself, that Ysaie 
had gone to the next town, and that she would 
easily overtake him. 

While Martha thus wastes her steps and 
her music, her son Marc passed the period of 
infancy: — "Et bien saichez que c' estoit le 
pyre de son aage que oncques fust veu. Si 
vous diray en quelle maniere ; de prime face 
quant le Roy mengeoit il venoit a la table et 
espandoit le vin et tiroit la nappe et les hanaps 
a luy et boutoit tout a terre : Et puis venoit 
en la cuisine et respandoit les pots. Aux 
petis enfans faisait il tant de hont que c'estoit 
merveilles. Le roy avoit avec luy ung sien 
nepveufils de son frere: une heure regardoit 
en la court dedans ung puis; Marc le leva 
par les piez et le houta dedans, et fut noy^. 
Quant le Roy Irion le sceut si en fust moult 
cottirouce." It was no wonder then that the 



knight ''qui rendoctrinoit,*'comp1uned to the 
king, '' que c'est la plus cruelle piece de chair 
qui oncques nasquit de mere. Et vous ditz, 
que se tantost ne fais oy^ ce que il dist 11 
meteroit hors par les fenestres de la tour: 
Et sachez que au jour de Tescremie il a tu^ 
vostre Boutillieret ung des maistres d* hostel. 
Mon Dieu, fait le Roy Irion^ J*estoye tout 
esbahy que Je ne les veoye plus aller ne venir.** 
The king on receiving this account sends for 
his nephew, nnd instead of reprimanding him, 
" Beau nepveu, fait le roy, Je suis desormais 
ancien homme et tout maladif, et vous etes 
fort, et puissant et saige ; se vous voulez, ed 
vouldroy^ que par le conseil des saiges que 
gouvemissiez mon royaume en contester conti-e 
tous ceux qui mal vouldroyent fsdre.*' 

The first exercise of power on the part of 
this wise young prince was to proclaim a tour- 
nament, during which he displayed more cou- 
rage than courtesy. The knights and courtiers 
of King Irion, being jealous of the authority 
of a prince whose recommendation to sovereign 
power seems to have consisted in his dexterity 
in throwing children into wells, and beating 
out the brains of butlers, entered into a con- 
spiracy against him, of which the plot is so 
singular, and so similar to the stories of 
haunted apai*tments in modem romance, that 
I have thought it deserving of a place in the 
Appendix.* 

After Marc had triumphed over all the 
machinations of his enemies, intelligence 
arrived that the Amiral of Persia had just 
landed in Britain, accompanied by his nephew, 
the King of Nubia, sumamed the Red Lion ; as 
also by the kings of Castille, Seville, and Ar- 
ragon, who had all sworn by Mahomet and Ter- 
vagant that they would not return to their own 
country till they had extirpated Christianity. 

It would appear that the Saracen com- 
mander had divided his army into two por- 
tions. A few troops proceeded against the 
capital of Irion, but the main body, under the 
orders of the amiral in person, remained near 
the coast on which they had disembarked. 
Marc advanced against the latter division, 
which, with the assistance of a few peasants, 
he totally defeated. After the engagement 
he found the beautiful Orimonda, daughter of 

1 See Appendix, No. 13. 
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the amiral, reposing in the pavilion of her 
father. He conducts this princess as a 
trophy to his tents, sups with her, haptizes 
her, and promises to espouse her on hb return 
to the court of King Irion, hut meanwhile 
prevails on her to invert the usual ceremonies 
which constitute a legal marriage : — 

n n^ett rien de n doux pour deacoean pleins de 

gloire. 
Que la paiflible nuit qui rait une victoire ; 
Donnir sur an troph^e est un charmant repos, 
Et le champ de bataille est le lict d*un herot. 

Alaric. 

Next morning the son of Ysaie set out in 
pmsuit of the remaining Saracen army, hut 
his father had heen before hand with him. 
Tsaie had proceeded with great rapidity in the 
work of conversion ; but as he had nearly 
extirpated the native infidels, he was much 
delighted with this fresh supply, which he 
had accordingly attacked and defeated under 
the walls of the capital of King Irion. The 
fiither and son, equally victorious, met and 
Tscognised each other on the field of battle, 
where Orimonda was presented hy Marc to 
his father. A moment of yet greater transport 
was reserved. Tronc being now associated to 
Marc in the adventures he undertook, it was 
partly hy his means that Martha was delivered 
from traitors, who were leading her to death, 
and finally restored to the arms of Ysaie 

The posterity of Tristan were thus happy 
and united. The nuptials of the father and 
son were celebrated, and the son was knighted 
hj the father. During the festival that ensued, 
the protecting fairies again appeared. To the 
ftithfiil Tronc a recompence was still wanting. 
They informed him that he had the good for- 
tsiie to helong to their family, being the son 
sf Julias Cesar by their eldest sister the Fairy 
Moffgana. Strange events, which are written 
Mthe Chronicles of Fairies, had forced him 
Is SBdnre a long and severe penance. His 
the fairies, in order to enable him to 
the time more agreeably, had transformed 
into a hideous dwarf, and linked him to 
fiite of their protegL But the period of 
was at length expired. The fairies 
him from his deformities, and he now 
the handsomest prince in the world, 
he had formerly heen the most witty and 
The smallness of his stature, which 



did not exceed three feet, was the only imper- 
fection that remained. His aunts hestowed 
on him a kingdom, and in this new form and 
dignity he was known hy the title of Auhron, 
under which denomination he performed many 
wonders, related iii the beautiful romance of 
Huon of Bourdeaux. Before departing for the 
Vergier des Fees, where he was about to esta- 
blish his empire, he left with Ysaie a magio 
horn, which is the origin of that in Huon :'- 
'^ Or quant Tronc fut baptize se dist a Ysaie— > 
tenez ce cor sur tous et le portez ; si vous 
avez besoing vous ou Marc si le sonnez, mais 
gardez vous bien que point ne le sonnez si ce 
n*e8t pour grant besoing, et Je vous viendray 
aider et secourir." 

The romance of Ysaie derives its chief ex 
cellence from the singular character of Trono 
— ^his attachment, wit, and endless resources. 
His fidelity is the same to Ysaie and Marc, 
whose behaviour to him is singularly con- 
trasted ; by the former, who is a more polished 
warrior, he b invariably treated with tender- 
ness and respect; while he is often driven 
from the presence of his impetuous son, and 
reminded that he is '^ trop defigur^, trop hideux 
a veoir, et plus laide creature du monde.** 

Ysaie le Triste has also received much no- 
velty from Tronc*s relatives the fairies, as it 
is the first tale of chivalry in which they are 
introduced acting a decided part. This new 
species of machinery has given rise to gorge- 
ous descriptions, and pictures of magnificence, 
hitherto unknown. The representation of 
the Vergier des Fees, which Tronc and Ysaie 
visit in the course of their adventures, is per- 
haps the richest and most splendid in romance. 
— ^*^ Et ainsi qu'ils parloient voyt Marc une 
grande valee, et an fons du val avoint tant 
d*arbres que merveilles ; et y chantoient 
oyseaulx tant doulcement que c*estoit phd- 
sance a ouy r. Et Marc s*arresta ung petit, si 
entend chanssons de damoyselles chantans 
tant doulcement que tout esbahy en estoit, 
car oncques tels choses ouy n*avoit ; et aveo 
ce s'accordoient divers instrumens de music 
tant et si melodieusement que tous cueurs sen 
pouoient esjouyr . . . Mais ne veirenet ne 
dames, ne damoyselles, ne creature nulle ; et 
y avoit ung si beau prd que c'estoit soulas a 
veoir, car toutes manieres de bonnes fleurs et 
herbes aromtiques y estoient. et si y fleuro'"" 
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tant sonef qae tons cuenn y debToient prendre 
plaisance. Si chevaucha ung petit avant, et 
trouva ung moult beau vei^r encloe et advi- 
ronn^d*ung petit murtout dediverses manieres 
de pierres precieuses, et tout entour y avoit 
une vigne quiestoit toute d*or et y avoit grapes 
toutes d'esmeraudes ; et en ce verger avoit 
une table mise, et estoient les treteailx de 
jayet, et la table de jaspe, et la nappe de 
blanche soye si subtillement ouvr^ que 
c'estoit merveilles a veoir : Et assez pres de 
la table avoit ung beau dressouer qui estoit 
tout charg^ de pierres precieuses et de grant 
plante de joyaulx precieux; au pr^s avoit 
une petite fontaine plate qui estoit d'une topase, 
et y venoit Teaue par ung couloir de rubis qui 
estoit si cler que autre eaue ne si pouoit com- 
parer ; et yssoit Teaue de la fontaine quant 
elle estoit plaine par ung conduit qui estoit 
de crystal; et entroit en terre tant subtillement 
que on ne le pouoit appercevoir : Et a T autre 
coste du verger avoit ung lyt dont la chalit 
estoit d* yvoire entulle en grans ymages 
eslevez moult subtillement ; et la estoit con- 
tenue V hystoire de Lancelot et de la Dame 
du lac, et estoit convert d* ung grant drap de 
di verses couleurs moult subtillement entrelac^, 
et y avoit tant d* hystoires que les yeulx en 
estoient tous eblouis." — C. 80. 

It is the introduction of fairies, and the 
frequently recurring descriptions of those 
splendid wonders they produce, or by which 
they are attended, that induce me to place 
the composition of this romance in the end of 
the 14th or beginning of the 15th century, 
which is a century and a half later than the 
date of Tristan. In that work, in Lancelot du 
Lac, and other romances of the Round Table, 
there are no doubt fairies, but they are of a dif- 
ferent species from the protectresses of Ysaie. 
They are merely women, as Morgain or Vivian, 
instructed in magic. They indeed have all hell 
at their command, can perform the gi*eate8t 
miracles, and occasion to any one the sevei'est 
misfortunes. All this, however, is accom- 
plished by intermediate agency, and they are 
only formidable by the intervention of demons, 
vrith whom they have formed advantageous 
connexions ; but the second class of fairies, as 
those in the romance of Ysaie, were self-sup- 
ported beings — they were a species of nymph 
or ^vinity, and possessed a power inherent in 



themselves. Nor were these creatures merely 
the offspring of the imagination of romancers, 
but were believed to exist in the age in which 
they wrote. At a period much later than the 
composition of Ysaie, the first question asked 
at the Maid of Orleans, in the process carried 
on against her, was, if she had any familiarity 
with those who resorted to the Sabat of the 
fairies, or if she had ever attended the assem- 
blies of the fairies held at the fountain near 
Domprein, round which the evil spirits danced ; 
and the Journal of Paris, in the reigns of 
Charles VI. and VII. states, that she acknow- 
ledged that, in spite of her father and mother, 
she had frequented the beautiful fountain of 
the fairies in Lorraine, which she named the 
good fountain of the fairies of our Lord. 

There are other circumstances, besides the ma- 
chinery of fairies, which may lead us to assign 
a late period to the composition of Ysaie ; as, 
for instance, the introduction of Saracens, 
instead of Saxons, as enemies of the heroes of 
the romance. The French is also evidently 
more modem, being much less difficult, but 
also less energetic, than the language of Tris- 
tan or Lancelot. It is true, that the romance, 
as now extant, is said in the title to be '' redig^ 
et reform^ en commun langaige vulgaire.** 
The pretended Redacteur professes to have 
adhered to the story " selon V intention du 
premier hystoriographe ;" but he declares 
that *' 1* original estoit en si estrange et maul- 
vais langaige mis et couche que a grant peine 
en ay peu entendre le sens et elucider la forme 
de la matiere." All this, however, was pro- 
bably asserted in order to give the stamp of 
authority, and I have little doubt that the 
language and story of this romance are of the 
same antiquity. " The romance of Ysaie," 
say the authors of the Bibliotheque des Ro- 
mans, " is as inferior to those by which it 
was preceded, in characters, sentiments, and 
incidents, as in language ; yet the history of 
Ysaie offers many interesting situations, and 
presents many coups de theatre: but what 
rendera it chiefly valuable is, that it makes 
us acquainted with the difference of manners 
which prevailed in the beginning of the 1 2th 
and end of the 14th century. The world, 
which is so readily accused of growing worse, 
had no doubt wonderfully degenerated in 
point of chivaliy, at least during these three 
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centuries. At the conclusion of that period, 
too, the deepest shade;) of ignoi-ance had 
gathered, and mankind were strangers to all 
delicacy of sentiment. The knights, indeed, 
still fought with courage, and hence the writers 
of romance continued to describe the most 
terrible combats. Principles of honour yet 
existed in the heart of the Chevaliery but they 
were concealed under a rude exterior. Devo- 
tion was fervent and sincere, but it was ill 
understood and worse directed. All this will 
be remarked in the history of Ysaie." 

This romance is also one of the scarcest of 
the class to which it belongs, which is strong 
evidence of its fancied inferiority. As far as 
I know, it is one of the few romances which 
never appeared in a metrical form. There is 
no MS. of it extant, and there have been but 
two editions— one printed at Paris, 1622, small 
folio, by Gaily ot du Pre, and the other 4to, 
without date, by Filippe le Noire. 

The romance of 

ARTHUR' 

contains little more than the events of which 
we have already given an account in the 
preceding fabulous stories of the knights of 
the Round Table. The incidents, however, 
are better arranged, and presented in one 
view. It comprehends the history of the 
Round Table, of which Arthur was the 
founder, or at least the restorer, and gives an 
account of that monarch from his birth to 
the period of his tragical death. 

The authors of the Bibliotheque inform 
usy with most absurd credulity, that this 
romance was written by one of the Sire 
Clerks or annalists of the Round Table : they 
even fix on the name of the author of Artus, 
and assert that it was Arrodian de Cologne, 
who, they say, retired with Lancelot du Lac 
into his hermitage after the defeat of Arthur. 
They argue, that it is impossii)le to assign an 
earlier origin to the romance, as it gives an 
account of the catastrophe of almost all the 
knights of the Round Table. — " Selon toute 
appowence, ces chroniqueurs sont les Sires 
Clercs, oa officiers historiens et annalistes de 
oette premiere chevalerie du monde. Nous 

I Le RomAn da Roy Artui et des compagnons de 
k Table Ronde, &c. 



savons meme leurs noms, et P an pwt eon- 
jecturer, que c* est ici V ouvrage du premier 
d* entre eux, nomm^ Arrodian de Cologne. 
On crait qu* il se retira avec Lancelot du Lac, 
dans un meme hermitage, apres la terrible 
defaite ou perirent le Roy Artus, et la plus 
grande partie de ses chevaliers. La preuve 
que cette chronique ne fut termin^e qu* apres 
cette catastrophe c* est qu* on y voit la fin de 
presque tons ces heros." 

In the body of the work itself, it b said to 
have been written by the equivocal Gualtier 
Map ; it was printed at Paris, 1488, folio, by 
Jehan de Pre. 

After a narrative of the events connected 
with the birth and succession of Arthur to the 
kingdom, which have been formerly related 
in the Book of Merlin, the romance informs 
us that he drove the Saxons out of his domi- 
nions, by which means he secured the public 
peace ; but he still continued to receive much 
disquiet from his own family. Hb four 
nephews, especially Guavain, on pretence of 
the illegitimacy of their uncle, refused to 
acknowledge him as king. He defeated them 
in the field by his own skill and the sagacity 
of Merlin, and afterwards so far conciliated 
their favour by hb bravery and good conduct, 
that they became the most faithful of hb 
vassals. 

Arthur then set out with his knights to the 
assistance of Laodogant, king of Cumelide in 
Scotland. Thb prince had been attacked by 
King Ryon, a man of a disposition so malevo- 
lent that he had formed to himself a project 
of possessing a mantle furred with the beards 
of those kings he should conquer. He had 
calculated with the grand master of his ward- 
robe that a full royal cloak would require 
forty beards : he had already vanqubhed five 
kings, and reckoned on a sixth beard from 
the chin of Laodogant. Arthur and his 
knights totally deranged this calculation by 
defeating King Ryon. Laodogant, in return 
for the assistance he had received, offered hb 
daughter, the celebrated Geneura, in marriage 
to Arthur. Merlin, however, who does not 
appear to have been a flattering courtier, and 
who does not seem to have attached to the 
conservation of Laodogant*s beard the import- 
ance that it merited, declared that hb master 
must first deserve the princess. In obediemra 
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to his oracle the enchanter, Arthur, in order 
to qualify himself for the nuptials, made an 
expedition to Dritany, where he defeated 
Clauda8,king of Berri, who had unprovokedly 
attacked a vassal of the B^tish monarch. 

After this exploit, Arthur returned to the 
court of Laodogant, where preparations were 
now made for his union with Geneura. This 
princess b described as the finest woman in 
the universe — her stature was noble and ele- 
gant — ^her complexion fair, and her eyes the 
finest blue of the heavens : the expression of 
her countenance was lively yet dignified, but 
sometimes tender — her understanding, na- 
turally just, was well cultivated — her heart 
was feeling, compassionate, and capable of the 
most exalted sentiments. 

On the second day of the tournaments (for 
without these no great festival was exhibited), 
an unknown knight, of a ferocious aspect, 
came to defy the combatants. He entered 
the lists, but was speedily unhorsed by Arthur, 
and afterwards slain by him in mortal combat 
(combat a oiUrance), This knight was, after 
his death, discovered to be King Ryon, by the 
mantle which he carried under his cuirass, 
half furnished with the spoils of vanquished 
monarchs. 

Arthur, after his return to England with 
his bride, re-established the Round Table, 
which was transpoiled from Scotland, for 
King Laodogant had it in deposit since the 
death of Uter, the father of Arthur. Merlin 
dictated the laws and regulations of this 
renowned association. The kings of Scotland 
and Norway, the princes of Armorica and 
Gaul, disdained not to pay a species of tribute 
to the English monarch, in order to be ad- 
mitted into this celebrated society. The 
gloiy of the institution was completed by 
Pharamond, the king of the Franks, and 
conqueror of Gaul, arriving incognito in 
Britain to obtain, by his prowess and exploits, 
a seat at this renowned board. 

The knights of the Round Table had no 
exterior and characteristic mark of their or- 
der, but each had a peculiar device and motto 
of his own. Thus Arthur carried for his 
arms thirteen golden crowns, with the motto 
Moult de couronnes plus de vertus. 

Lancelot du Lac had six bends of or and azure 
— Haut en naissance en vaillance en amour. 



Hb hrother Hector of Mares a golden star. 
— Pour etre heureux un bel astre suffit. 

King Pharamond bore the Fleur de Lis.— 
Que de beaux fruits de ces fleurs doivent 
naitre. 

After the institution of the Round Table, 
Arthur conceived the design of obtaining 
possession of the Sangreal ; but this precious 
relic, according to the oracles, could only be 
acquired by a knight who had a veiy rare 
qualification, and Perceval, it seems, was the 
only one whose purity of morals fitted him 
for this enterprise. 

The story of the false Geneura, the credu- 
lity of Arthur, and the final triumph of the 
queen, which has been mentioned in the ac- 
count of Lancelot, is fully related in the 
romance of Arthur. 

After Geneura was reinstated in the affec- 
tions of her husband, the gloiy and domestic 
felicity of Arthur seem to have been at their 
height, but the period of the destruction of 
the first chivalry in the world was now fast 
approaching. Mordret, the son of Arthur, 
by the Queen of Orkney, disputed the right 
of succession with the nephews of that mo- 
narch. Arthur sustained the claims of his 
nephew Gauvain against this unworthy and 
illegitimate son, and Mordret assembled un- 
der his banners ail those who had solicited 
and had been refused admittance to the Round 
Ta])le. Some of the knights of Arthur were 
still enpraged with Perceval in the conquest 
of the Sangreal ; the rest defended themselves 
with unexampled valour, but Arthur and his 
chivalry were finally overthrown. The Sa- 
mcens, who suppoiled Mordret, reached the 
division commanded by the king. Arthur 
was overpowered hy numbers and mortally 
wounded ; his faithful squire, Goifled, who 
saw him expire, carried off his famous sword 
Escalibor, and threw it into a lake. Lance- 
lot, who, in the romance of his own name, 
does not arrive in England till after this 
battle, had meanwhile attacked the battalion 
which Mordret commanded, put it to flight, 
and pursued its leader to the sea-shore. There 
he overtook him, and plunged his sword into 
his bosom. Lancelot having routed his whole 
host, returned exulting to the tents of Arthur, 
where he learned the fate of his sovereign. 
After these events the heautif ul Geneura re 
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tired to a convent, and Lancelot closed his 
life in a hermitage. 

It appears strange at first sight, that Ar- 
thur and his knights should be represented 
in romance, as falling in battle, as well as 
Charlemagne with all his peerage, at a time 
when success in war was thought necessary 
to complete the character of a warrior. But 
the same fate has been attributed to all the 
fabulous chiefs of half-civilised nations, who 
hare invariably represented their favourite 
leaders as destroyed by a concealed and 
treacherous enemy. Achilles, at least accord- 
ing to the fables of the middle age, was thus 
slain by Paris; and Rustan, the great Per- 
sian hero, fell a victim to the snares of Ba- 
haman, the son of his mortal foe Isfendar. 
This has probably arisen from poets and 
romancers wishing to spare their heroes the 
suspicion of having died in bed by the lan- 
guor of disease, to which any violent death 
is preferred by barbarous nations. — ** HeUl be 
strapped up on the kind gallows of CriefF, 
where hb father died, and his goodsire died, 
and where I hope he*ll live to die himself, if 
he*s not shot or slashed in a creagh.** ** You 
hope such a death for your friend, Evan ?" 
*' And that do I e*en ; would you have me 
wish him to die in yon den of his, like a 
mangy tyke ?" — ( Waverley), 

But though Arthur was universally be- 
lieved to have been discomfited, and was by 
some supposed to have perished in the battle 
with Mordret, the expectation of his return 
to restore the Round Table, and to rule over 
Britain, was long and fondly cherished in 
Wales. Alanus de Insulis, who was bom in 
1109, says, that if any one were heard in 
Bretagne to deny that Arthur was yet alive, 
he would be stoned. This tradition formed 
a favourite subject of the legends of the 
bards : and on his imaginaiy tomb there was 
inscribed, 
Uic jacet Arthanu rex quondam rexque futurus. 

The belief in Arthur's return probably ori- 
ginated with the stories in the romance of 
Lancelot, and other tales of Chivalry, con- 
cerning his disappearance with his sister Mor- 
gana, after the battle ; some of which bear a 
striking resemblance to what Homer tells us 
of Sarpedon, that Apollo washed his wou;ids 
i|i a stream^ anointed them with ambrosia, 



and having clothed him in ambrosial garments, 
delivered him to the care of Sleep, to be con- 
veyed to Lycia. But though no doubt was 
entertained as to the re-appearance of Arthur, 
very different notions prevailed with regard 
to his state of intermediate being. According 
to some traditions, he drove through the air 
in a chariot with prodigious noise and velo- 
city ; while, according to others, he . had 
assumed the shape of a raven, a bird which 
it became a capital crime in Wales to destroy. 
It was more generally fabled that he remained 
in subterraneous existence, a superstition al- 
luded to by Milton : 

Arthur, their chief, who even now prepare! 
In subterraneous being future wars. 

C0WPKR*8 MikuH, 

The various traditions concerning the dis- 
appearance and coming of this fabulous 
monarch, have been embodied in Warton*s 
Grave of King Arthur, and are represented as 
sung by the Welch bards, for the amusement 
of Heniy II., when he passed through their 
country on an expedition to Ireland : — 

^ Then gifted bards, a rival throng, 
From distant Mona, nurse of song ; 
From Teivi, fringed with umbrage browQ 
From EIvy*s vale and Cader*s crowuf 
From many a sunleM solitude 
Of Radnor*s inmost mountains rude 
From many a shaggy precipice. 
That shades Ieme*8 hoarse abyss, 
To crown the banquet^ solemn close. 
Themes of British glory chose. 

^ 0*er Comwairs cliflh the tempest roared 

High the screaming seamew soared ; 

On Tintaggers topmost tower. 

Darksome fell the sleety shower. 

When Arthur ranged his red-cross rankr 

On conscious Camlan*s crimsoned banks 

By Mordred^ faithless guile decreed* 

Beneath a Saxon spear to bleed I 

Yet, in vain a Paynim foe 

Armed with fate the mighty blow { 

For when he fell, an Elfin Queen, 

All in mcret and unseen, 

OVr the fainting hero threw 

Her mantle of ambrosial blue ; 

And bade her spirits bear him far. 

In Merlin^ agate-axled car. 

To her green isles enamelled steep. 

Far in the navel of the deep. 

0*er his wounds she sprinkled dew. 

From flowers that in Arabia grew; ' 

On a rich enchanted bed 

She pillowed his majestic head ; 
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0*er his brow with whiipen bluid, 
Thrice she waved an opiate wand ; 
And to soft masic*s airy sound 
Her magic curtains dosed around : 
There renewed the Tital spring, 
Again he reigns a mighty king ; 
And many a fair and fragrant clime, 
Blooming in immortal prime, 
By gales of Eden ever fanned 
Owns the monarches high command : 
^ence to Britain shall return. 
If light, prophetic rolls I learn. 
Borne on victory*s spreading plume, 
His ancient sceptre to resume ; 
Once more in old heroic pride. 
His barbed courser to bestride ; 
His knightly table to restore 
And brave the tournaments of yore.** 

He ceased : when on the tuneftil stage 
Advanced a bard of aspect sage. 
** When Arthur bowed his haughty crest. 
No princMS veiled in azure vest. 
Snatched him by Merlin*s potent spell. 
In groves of golden bliss to dwell ; 
Where crowned with wreaths of ndsletoe. 
Slaughtered kings in gk>ry go. 
But when he fell, with winged speed 
His champions on a milk-white steed. 
From the battlers hurricane. 
Bore him to Joseph^s towered fiuie. 
In the fair vale of Avalon : 
There with chaunted orison 
And the long blaze of tapers clear. 
The stoled fathers met the bier ; 
Through the dim aisles, in order dread 
Of martial woe the chief they led. 
And deep entombed in holy ground 
Before the altar^s solemn bound : 
Around no dusky banners wave. 
No mouldering trophies mark his grave. 
The faded tomb, vnth honour due, 
*Tis thine, O Henry I to renew. 
There shall thine eye, with wild amaze. 
On bis gigantic stature gaze. 
There shalt thou find the monarch laid 
All in warrior weeds arrayed. 
Wearing in death his helmet crown. 
And weapons huge of old renown — 
Martial prince, *tis thine to save. 
From dark oblivion, Arthur^s Grays.** 

I have now given an account of the ronumces 
of the fabulous history of Britain, as far as Ar- 
thur and his knights are concerned, which form 
by far the largest proportion of the number. 



1 Le Roman de Gyron le Courtois translate de 
Bnmor le Brun le vieil Chevalier qui avoit plus de 
cent ans d* age, lequel vint a la cbnr du roy Artus, 
accompagne d* une demoiselle pour s* cprou%'Gr a V 



There are two romftnces connected with the 
imaginary history of Britain, precMiing the 
time of Arthar, and two which leJ&te tue 
fabulous incidents posterior to hb reign. 

Those which are first in the order of events, 
happen to be also the earliest, considered as 
to the dates of their composition. One of 
these relates the adventures of 

GYRON LE COURTOIS,* 

a romance which chiefly hinges on the dlsin 
terested ftiendship of Oyron for Danayn the 
Red, and the ungrateful return he receives. 

This work was written by Rusticien de 
Pise, who was also the author of Meliadus, 
and lived during the reigns of Henry III. and 
Edward I. of England. Rusticien informs us, 
that Oyron was translated by him from the 
book of Edward L, when he went to the 
conquest of the Holy Land, '' et saichez tout 
vrayement que cestuy livre fut translate da 
livre du Monseigneur Edouart le roi d*Angle- 
terre, en celluy tems que il passa oultre la 
mer, an service de nostre seigneur, pour con- 
quester le Saint Sepulchre. Et maistre Rus- 
ticien de Pulse compila ce Romant: car de 
cellui livre au roi Edouart d* Angleterre tran- 
slata 11 toutes les merveilleuses qui sont en ces- 
tuy livre.** Who the original author was from 
whom Rusticien compiled, or what was the 
nature of this book of King Edward*s, which 
Rusticien used, it is impossible to conjecture 
The romance of Oyron, as written by Rus- 
ticien de Pise, was first printed by Verard, 
Paris, 1494, in folio ; and afterwards in 1619 

In this fabulous work we are infonnea 
that Brehus, sumamed Sans Pitie, in tht 
course of his unmerciful adventures, one day 
entered a cavern fitted up with dead bodies, 
and inhabited by two old knights^ who prove 
to be the father and grandfather of the hero 
of this romance. Having boasted of the ex- 
ploits which were performed by their com- 
panions in arms in their own days, Brehus 
contends that they were surpassed by those 
of a knight, who excelled all others in cour- 
tesy and vilour, and was the admiration of 
the British court, though it was unknown 



encoutre des jeunes Chevaliers, fto. Et traite ledit 
des plus grandes adventures que jadis advinrent 
anx Chevaliers Errans ; avec la devise et les itrme 
de tous les Chevaliers de la Table Rondsw 



whence he cane, or what wbb his lineage. 
Grant Pere Gj/ron, as he is called, conjectures 
from this descriptiuD that Brehus alluded to 
hia gTBudsoD, GyroB the Courteous. The 
oldest GyroD and his sou had quilted the in- 
heritance of the throne of Osul, in order to 
devote themselves to kuight errantry, which 
they hftd in turn abandoned for the tranquil 
tnd temperate life they were then enjuying. 
They thought it necesbary, however, to make 
aa apology for their meagre and squalid ap- 
peumnce, which they attributed to the want 
of proTisioni, " car dous mangeons si pnure- 
inent en cestuy lieu, ou vous nous voyez, que 
A grant peine en pouons nous suubBteiiir nos- 
tre vie." 

The crown which the (iyrons abdicated 
had been nanrped by Pharamond ; and their 
dMCendant, Gyron the Courteous, had been 
eornpelled to embrace the life of a knight 
emnt. In the course of his adventures he 
hecarae the companion in arms of Danayn the 
Red, lord of the castle of Maloanc, whose 
wife, the lady of .Maloanc, was tlie most beau- 
tiful woman in BriUin. ThU lady was ena- 
moured of Gj-ron, and saw that she was hy 
no means indifferent to the knight ; but all 
her inducements proved inelfeetual to per- 
suade him to betray his friend. 

At length Gyron and Danayn proceeded 
to a tournament, prochumed at the British 
court, whiilier they were followed by the 
lady of Maloanc. During the celebration of 
the tournament, Danayn was unexpectedly 
called home, in order to avenge the death of 
one of his relatives, who had been treache- 
rously mnrdered. At his departure he con- 
■gnad Ua wife to the charge of Gyron, who 
w^ now distmcted by the new temptations 
presented, and the additional clum an hia 
honour. While roaming through a forest, 
perplexed with these conflicting emotions, 
h« overheard Mcssire Loc, as he is called, 
express a passion for the lady of Maloanc ; 
liBc accosted him, and comineuced a long and 
tedious story, which he had no sooner con- 
clnded, than he proposed to lell another. 
This ia declined by Gyron, but in insisted on 
hy Lirc, — " eu nom Dieo, fajt le Chevalier, 
Je vooB eu compteray ung autre. Jo n' eu 
raeal point ouyr, fiut Gyron. Nostre vassal, 
I Cut le Chevalier, or siuchez qu' il est me- 




atier que VDua r esuoutce ; et que si vou» 
ne le me Isissez compter en telle maniere 
que Je Boies courousse, Je le vous comp- 
leray done en telle guyse qu' il ne sera jour 
de vostre vie qu' il ne vous en souviengne." 
Messire Lao accordingly proceeds to tell his 
story at the point of the sword. The object 
of these tedious narratives was to detaio 
Gyron till Lsc's arrangements for conying 
otf the lady of Maloanc had been completed. 
Gyron, however, ultimately frustrates all his 
designs, overthrows Lac in single combat, and 
rescues the lady of Maloanc, who had fallen 
under his power. " Et quant la belle dame 
de Maloanc, qui ja avoittoutesapaouroubli^. 
Be voit toute seule avec le Chevalier du monde 
qu' elle aymoit le plus, et qui si preud homnio 
des armes estoit qu' il avoit tout le monde 
passe, et qui estoit plus beau et plus grocieulx 
que tous las autrea en toutes choses, elle ne 
scait a celluy point quelle en doit dire ; tout 
le coeur luy va remnant. Orendroit luy 
veult elle parler d' amours, et mainlenant s' 
en Tetient." At length, when they had 
reached the dde of a delightful fountain, 
she ventures to ask Gyron if he be in love. 
The knight, unable longer to restrain his 
emotions, confesses that she was and had 
long been the sole object of his adoration, 
A mutual confesdon of a secret, but long 
subsisting attachment, spares the minutlK of 
courtship ; and Gyron appears to have been 
on the eve of violating that fidelity to hia 
friend, which he had so long preserved, when 
he fortunately casts his eyes on the hilt of 
his sword, where was inscribed the motto, 
— Loyault^ passe tout — Faulsete honit tout. 
He is awakened to such a sense of his own 
unworthiness, and of self-indignation, by thia 
inscription, that he plunges the sward int« 
his bosom. While lying wounded by tb< 
aide of the fountain, Danayn, who had heard 
some false report of the infidelity of his wife 
and his friend, arrives at the spot, on bis re- 

the part which the lady bore in the adv n" 
ture, and merely relates, that he had inflicted 
the wound as a punishment nf his mental in- 
fidelity. The friendship of Danayn, inatead 
of being diminished, is thus redoubled, and 
the wounded knight is conve;od to the cutlo 
uf Maloanc 
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When Oyron waa restored to health, he 
formed a new attachment to a damsel, called 
Bloye, of whom he daily became more deeply 
enamoured. With this lady Danay'n also fell 
in love, and secretly carried her off, regardless 
of the happiness of his friend, and unmindful 
of the striking example which he had expe- 
rienced of his fidelity. The resentment of 
Gyron was proportioned to the injury he had 
received, and the ingratitude of him by whom 
it was inflicted: He immediately set out 
in quest of the traitor, and during a year's 
wandering experienced many perilous and 
romantic adventures, totally foreign to the 
object of his search. 

One day, says the romance, when the season ' 
was fair and clear, as it might be in the end 
of October, it happened that the road which 
Gyron held conducted him to the foot of a 
hill. The hill was white with snow, for it 
was winter, but the plain was green as if it 
had been the month of May. At the foot of 
this hill, in the plain, and beneath a tree, 
gurgled a fountain most beautiful and most 
delightful, and under that tree sat a knight, 
armed with hauberk and greaves ; his other 
arms were near him, and his horse was tied 
to the tree. By the knight sat a lady so 
beautiful that she was a miracle to behold ; 
and if any one were to ask who was the 
knight, I would say it was Danayn the Red, 
the brave knight ; as the lady seated before 
him was no other than the beautiful Lady 
Bloye, who had been so much beloved by 
Gyron.* 

A desperate combat ensued between the 
knights, in which Danayn was vanquished : 
Gyron spared his life, but refused to be re- 
conciled to him, and departed with Bloye, of 
whom he was more enamoured than ever. 

Some years afterwards, Bloye engaged in an 
adventure with her lover Gyron, which had a 
very unfortunate issue, as they were both 
imprisoned, and it was not till after a long 
period that they were fi-eed by the valour of 
Danayn, who tl\us made some reparation for 
the injuries he had formerly inflicted on his 
friend. Gyron and his lady, howjever, were 
a second time thrown into confinement by 
the treachery of the Knight of the Tower, 



^ See Appendix, No, 14. 



and are left in thraldom at the termination of 
the work, which concludes with the exploits 
of a son of Gyron by Bloye, referring the 
reader for an account of the deliverance of 
his parents to the romance of Meliadus: — 
^'Mais quant ils furent delivrez ne iais Je 
point de mention, pour ce que le livre de Latin 
se finist en ceste endroit quant a leurs faits ; 
mus'le Romant du Roy Meliadus de Leon- 
noys dit la maniere comment ils furent de- 
livrez, et par qui." 

The great fault, however, of the romance 
of Gyron is, not that it terminates too soon, 
but that it is too long protracted. It ought 
to have concluded with the overthrow of 
Danayn and the recovery of Bloye by Gyron*; 
for the adventui'es of their son, which form a 
considerable part of the romance, are miser- 
ably tagged to the main subject. Indeed it 
is a common blemish in romances of chivalry, 
that there is no repose in them, and that the 
reader is led on from generation to generation 
after the principal interest is exhausted. The 
earlier part, however, of the romance is 
uncommonly interesting, and the style is 
perhaps the finest of all the old fabulous 
histories of Britain ; accordingly, it was ex- 
tremely popular in this country and France, 
and was translated at an early period into 
many different languages of Europe. It is 
the subject of an Italian poem of the 16th 
ceutuxy, entitled Girone Cortese, versified in 
ottava rima, and containing 24 cantos. This 
poem was written by the celebrated Alamanni, 
author of the Coltivazione, but never obtained 
much popularity, owing to an injudiciou& 
imitation of the ancient epic poems in a 
romantic subject. That part of the romance 
which relates to the adventures of Gyron with 
the lady of Maloanc, has been beautifully 
verified by Wieland, the German poet, well 
known as the author of Oberon. 

The second romance concerning events pre- 
ceding the reign of Arthur, to which I alluded, 
and which exhibts a different set of heroes 
from the tales of the Round Table, is 

PERCEFOREST,* 
which comprehends the fabulous history of 
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Britjun. previous to the age of Arthur. It is 
the lunjsost an.l beat known romance of the 
clnas lo which it ln-lon^, and to the work 
whicli 8c PalHve, and similar writers, have 
chiefly Belected for illustrations and proofs of 
the manners of the times, and inatitutions of 
chivalry. 

It is Strang that Perceforest, which sets 
all chronology, geography, anil probability at 
defiance, more boldly than almost any other 
romance, should bogin with a profound, and 
by no means absurd, inveatigation concerning 
the topography of Uiitain, and the earliest 
ages of its history. Julius Cesar, Pliny, 
Bede, and Solinus, are cited with the utmuet 
oetenlation of learning. 

The author, however, soon enters on the 
T^ong of fiction. That part of his work 
winch immediately succeeds the geographical 
disquisition, corresponds pretty closely with 
thebbulonshistoryof Geoffrey of Monmouth; 
he relates that Brutus, or Brut, the son of 
Sylvina, and great grandson of £nea<i, having 
killed his father by mischance, fled to 
sUtcs of a Greek king, called Pandrasus, 
whose daughter linogene he espoused. From 
this kingdom he fitted out an expedition, and 
landed in Albion, since called Britain from 
his name, and conquered the whole country 
with tlie assistance of Corineus, another 
Trojan chief whom he had picked up on his 
voyage. Most of the European nations were 
anciently fond of tracing their descent from 
Tny. The greater part of them had been at 
one time provincial to the Romans ; und the 
Britons, who remained so long under their 
dominion, may have imbibed a general notion 
of the Trojan story from their conquerors. 
As Kome, from becoming tlie capital of the 
■apreuie ponlilT, was u city liighly reverenced 
and distinguished, and as the Trojans were 
beli(T«d to be its founders, an ciiiulalion t^ra- 
diully atone among the nations of Europe, of 
claiming decent from the same respectable 
intgin. Nor were the monks and other eccle- 
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siastics (the only writers and readers of the 
age) uninterrested in broiicbiiig anil maintain- 
ing such an opinion. But, as to the story of 
Brutus, who is represented as the founder of , 
the kingdom of Britain, in Oeulfrey and Perce- 
forest, and is Ihe hero of the most andent, U 
well as the most celebrated of all the metrical' 
romances, it may be presumed that it was not 
invented till after the ninth century, oa 
Nenniua, who Uved towards the close of it, 
mentions him with great obscurity, and eeemi' 
totally unacquainted with the British aSiiin 
which preceded Ctcsar's invasion. 

After the death of Brutus, the author of 
Perceforest draga us through the history of 
his numerous dcseendanta. One of these 
monarchs to King Leyr, whose story was first 
related of a Roman emperor in the Gesta 
Romanorum, and was afterwards told of the 
British monai-ch, in the Chronicle of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. These works were the origin 
of Sliakspeare's celebrated tragedy, which, ' 
however, differs bo far from them, that both 
in Geoffrey's Chronicles and Perceforest, tha 
events have a happy conclusion, as Cordelia 
defeats her dsters, and retD-itates her father 
on tlie throne. From Perceforest the tale had 
found its way into Fabian's Conconrdance of 
Stories, written in the time of Henry Vll., 
and thence passed io(j3 various Lamentable 
ballads of the death of King Leyr and his 
three daughters, of which the catastrophs 
proliahly suggested to SImkspeare the t^agil^ 
termination which he has given to his drama. 
The story of King Lear is also in the Ifilh 
chapter of the third book of Warner's Albion's 
England, and in Spenser's Fairy Queen (hook 
2, cauto 10), where, in conformity with the- 
romance and chronicle, the war against tho I 
sister? has a saccessful U 



Qorboduc, who succeeded to the crown uf 
Britain, soon after the death of Lear, profited 
BO little by the example of his predecessor, 
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that he dMded his realm during his life be- 
twKn hia two sons, Feirex and Poirex, whose 
bloody history is the sabject of tlie first 
regular English trsgedy: it was partly written 
hy Thomas Sackville Lord Buckhurst, was 
acted in T 501, and aftorwarda printed in ISflS, 
Dnder the name of Oorboduc. 8ir Philip 
Kdney says that this drama dinihs to the 
hdght of Seneca, and Pope has pronounced the 
much higher eulogy, that it possesses "nn 
unaffected perspicuity of style, and an easy 
flow in the numbcra ; in a word, (Aa( chastity, 
correctness, and gravity of style, which are so 
essential to tragedy, and which all the tra^c 
poets who followed, not excepting Shakspeare 
himself, dther little understood or perpetually 
neglected." Both in the drama and romance, 
the princes, between whom the kingdom had 
been divided, soon fell to dissension, and the 
yonnger stabbed the elder : the mother, who 
more dearly Wed the elder, having killed his 
brother in revenge, the people, indignant at 
the cruelly of the deed, rotie in rebellion, and 
murdered both fatlier and mother. The nobles 
then assembled and destroyed most of the 
rebels, but afterwards became embroiled 
civil war, in which they and their issue ' 
all slain. 

BrennuBandBelinu8,werethofirstmonarcha 
who reigned over the almost depopulated 
country. These joint sovereigns, who, 
informed, with rare historical confusio 
contemporary with ArtaxerxeSjkingof Greece, 
having subdued Gaul, beraeged and burned 
Rome during the consulship of Fabius and 
Poreenna. 

At length, after a long succession of princes 
of the family of Brutus, bis race fortunately 
became eictinct on the demise of King Pyr 
during this interregnum the goddess Venus 
recommended to the inhabitants to watch for 
certain timeon the seSi-shore, where they would 
find a king properly qualified to gpvem them. 

About this period Alexander the Great was 
employed in the conquest of Asia. Pannenio, 
his lieutenant, slew Gaddilfer, governor of 
^Ide, a city between India and Babylon, who 
bad imprudently attacked the Greek army, 
on account of some depredations it had com- 
mitted. Alexander, who was a generous 
prince, took the children of Gaddiffer u 
Iiis jirolection, and in a great battle def( 



ClauruB, who had seized on thrir territory. 
Clauros was killed in the engagement, and 
his son PoruB taken prisoner. Alexander, 
however, restored to the latter bis father's 
kingdom, on condition that he should marry 
Feronaa, a lady of whom he knew tliat Poms 
was enamoured. Wives are also provided by 
this bounteous monarch for Betis, afterwards 
called Perceforest, and his brother Gaddifler, 
the two sons of old Oaddiifer, governor of 
Galde. 

The nuptials of Porus were celebrated in 
the city of Glodotard. About a league from 
this town, there was an island of the sea 
called Ciceron, where Venus was worshipped. 
To this isle Alexander set out on a pilgrimage 
with all his knights, but scarcely had they 
s^led when a frightful tempest arose, wliich 
drove their fleet on tlie coast of England ; and 
8 frightful tempest it roust have been which 
carried a fleet from the East Indies to the 
shores of Britain. 

Alexander landed with bis barons at the 
moment the inhabitants, in obedience to the 
Oracle of Venus, were waiting by the sea'Sids 
to receive a king, and being accordingly 
entreated to give them a monarch, he crowned 
Betis king of England, aud Gaddiffer of 
Scotland. The Macedonian hero solemnized 
their coronation by the institution of tourna- 
ments, of which the intention was to renovate 
the ancient valour of Britons, who, even in 
that early age, were suspected of d^enetating 
from their forefathers. These spectacles, 
which were attended by all the ladies and 
knights of the surrounding countt^, are de- 
scribed at full length. 

After the tournaments were concluded. 
King Betis conceived the project of construct- 
ing a palace from the wood of the forest of 
Glar, which enchanters defended by the most 
formidable incantations. Betis accordingly 
set out on this expedition, and proceeded » 
considerable way in the forest without ex- 
periencing any adventures. At length he 
came to a fountain, where stood an image 
with an ivory horn, which the statue aound«i 
on his approach. On this warning, the ma- 
gician Daruant, the inhabitant and giiardian 
of the grove, issued forth in knightly armour. 
A combat ensued, and Damant being defeated, 
fled awny. Betis, in the pursuit, met with 
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enchanted riyen and other ohstades, niised 
by the power of magic. He at last orertook 
Damant st the gate of a delightful castle, but, 
when about to slay him, the sorcerer changed 
himself to the resemblance of the beautiful 
Idoms, the wife of Betis. The king then 
embraced him with transport, but received a 
wound in return, on which he instantly cut 
off the head of the magician J The enchant- 
ments were now at an end, and Betis, on 
account of this exploit, acquired the name of 
Peroeforest. But the wood was ever after 
known by the name of the forest of Damant. 
We are told in the romance of Lancelot du 
Lac, that Merlin was confined by his mistress 
in the forest of Damant, '' qui marchoit a la 
mer de Comouailles et a la mer de Sorelloys." 
The idea of this forest may have arisen from 
that of Marseilles, in the Pharsalia, which 
was hewn down by Ceesar, and may in turn 
have suggested the enchanted wood to Tasso. 
Like Rinaldo, Betis surmounts the obstacles 
presented by necromancy to his design. As 
the resolution of the Italian hero is for a 
moment shaken by a demon from the tree, 
assuming the appearance of the beautiful 
Armida, so the king of England is about to 
save the chief magician, who had clothed 
himself with the form of the fair Idorus. 

The labours of Perceforest were not com- 
pleted by the death of Damant, as he had 
many combats to sustain with the son and 
brothers of that enchanter. Alexander, sur- 
prised at his delay in returning from the 
forest, set out in quest of him : on his way he 
enooantered the family of Damant, and car- 
ried on a long intrigue with Sibille, the Lady 
of the Lake in those days, from which amour 
sprang the ancestor of the renowned Arthur. 
After the termination of a long war against 
the posterity of Damant, of which the siege 
of Malebranche is the leading incident, tour- 
naments were exhibited by the knights of a 
new order of chivalry, instituted by Alexander 
and Perceforest. These were attended by the 
hermit Peigamon, who had been a companion 
of Brut, and seems to have lived through the 
intervening centuries for no end but to be 
present at these tiresome spectacles. The 
tournaments being concluded, Alexander, 

I See Appendix, No. 15. 



whom yie have hitherto seen acting so coud 
spicuous a part in this romance, set off fot 
Babylon. The Macedonian monarch was 
introduced into many other tales of chivalry ; 
he was chiefly indebted for his romantic 
decoration to a fabulous account of his con- 
quests, which was compiled from eastern 
fictions by l^meon Seth, but passed under the 
name of Callisthenes, and was translated into 
almost all the languages of Europe during the 
middle ages. 

About the time that Alexander returned to 
Asia, Gaddiffer, the brother of Perceforest, 
went to take possession of his kingdom of 
Scotland, of which country there is more said 
in this work than in any other romance of 
chivalry. After Gaddiffer arrived in Scotland, 
he proceeded on an excursion through his 
dominions, for the sake of dispensing justice 
and reforming the savage manners of his 
subjects ; and the king and his courtiers, says 
the romance, entered on the deserts of Scot- 
land, and travelled two days without seeing 
town, castle, or human being. At length 
they came to a delightful meadow, through 
which a fine river flowed. The king regretted 
that this district was so thinly peopled, but 
at length perceived some tame cows, and 
children of ten or twelve years of age running 
amongst them. The knight Estonne seized 
one of these tender savages, who, like her 
companions, was clothed with a sheep skin, 
but proved to be a girl of twelve years of age. 
She was extremely handsome, but much more 
remarkable for beauty than good manners ; 
for, on looking down, the knight perceived 
that his fair prisoner was gratifying either 
her hunger or resentment, by demolishing 
the neck of his courser. She also spoke such 
bad Greek, that it was impossible to compre- 
hend her verbal communications, though 
accompanied by gestures unusually energetic. 
After Gaddiffer had done all in his power 
to amend the unpolished fashions of his infant 
kingdom, the incidents related have but a 
very remote connection with his history, or 
that of his brother Perceforest, the titular, 
hero of the romance. Every thing like unity 
of action is disregarded, and the rest of the 
work is occupied with the insulated adven- 
tures of individual knights. A great propor- 
tion of these is attributed to Estonne, lord 
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of the Scotch deserts. This great landed 
proprietor was in the good graces of a spirit 
called Zephyr, who, assuming a variety of 
shapes, canned his favourite whei-ever he 
desired. Estonne, at length, while dozing 
hy an enchanted fountain, was murdered hy 
Bruyant Without Faith. His death was 
revenged hy his son Passelion, whose adven- 
tures are the most entertaining in the latter 
J)art of the romance ; when only two years 
old he hecame a paragon of chivalry, and not 
long after was carried, hy a spirit, around 
Tartarus, in a manner which may have sug- 
gested some of the scenes in the Comedia of 
Dante. 

Near the middle of the romance, an account 
is given of the invasion of Britain hy Julius 
Ciesar. This chief had landed on a former 
occasion, hut had heen worsted in single 
comhat hy the British knight Lyonnel ; his 
second attempt was more successful, owing to 
the treachery of the wife of Bethides, son of 
Perceforest, a lady to whom the author assigns 
an intrigue with Luces, a Roman senator. All 
the knights of Britain were destroyed in a 
great battle. Their bodies are indeed still 
preserved in Aran, an Irish island, where the 
climate b such that nothing can decay : but 
the exploits of a new race of heroes fill up 
the romance. Of these the chief is Oallifer, 
grandson of old GaddifFer, king of Scotland, 
wlio experienced innumerable adventures in 
his pursuit of the lady with two dragons. 
He also put an end to the enchantments at 
the tomb of Darnant, which seems to have 
been the rendezvous of all the evil spirits in 
Great Britain. At length having delivered 
his country from the anarchy in which it 
was left by the Romans, he was acknowledged 
as sovereign of Britain, but did not long enjoy 
this exaltation, as he was expelled by Scapiol, 
a German knight, who usurped the throne. 
Olofer, one of the deposed monarches sons, 
became a great favourite of the new king ; 
the other, named Gallafer, retired to a distant 
part of the island, at first studied astronomy, 
•and afterwards founded a new sovereignty. 

In this kingdom the royal astronomer was 
visited and converted by Alain, a christian 
disciple, who persuaded him to change his 
heathenish name of Gallaffer into Arfaran. 
He soon after resigned his crown to Josne, 



Alain*s brother, and proceeded to preach the 
gospel to his ancestors, Perceforest and Gad- 
difFer, who, the reader will be surprised to 
hear, were yet in existence, and residing in 
the island of life (supposed Wight). Perce- 
forest had been severely handled in the wars 
with the Romans; he had received twelve 
mortal wounds on the head : he had left hia 
right hand on the field of battle ; the other 
hung by a fibre ; his belly was laid open in 
four places, and he was lame of his left foot. 
In this fractional state he had passed into the 
island of life, where he was joined by his 
brother Gaddiffer, and afterwards by the 
deposed GallifFer. On landing on this island. 
King Arfaran beheld a temple, and, looking in, 
perceived a group of worshippers before the 
altar. They were clothed in sheep's-skins ; 
their hair, whiter than snow, descended to 
their heels ; their beards covered their breasts, 
and thence extended to their knees. These 
antiques consisted of Dardanon, who had come 
to Britain soon after Brut ; GaddifFer, with his 
queen ; Gi^llifer, and the relics of Perceforest. 
King Arfaran having given them an abridge- 
ment of the doctrines of the Old and New 
Testament, they expressed a great desire of 
death. For this special purpose they departed 
from the isle of life, and arrived on a shore 
where five monuments had spontaneously 
arisen for their accommodation. Dardanon, 
as the oldest, is honoured with sepulchral 
precedence, and the rest follow according to 
seniority. These monuments may have sug- 
gested to Tasso, the self-formed sepulchre 
which rose to receive the body of Sueno 
(Gems. Lib. c. 8) ; and that which in his 
Rinaldo miraculously enclosed the Knight of 
the Tomb (c. 7). 

In this romance the concluding incident of 
the tombs is indeed abundantly ludicrous, but 
it has been rendered impressive by description. 
Nothing can be better painted than the voyage 
from the isle of Life, and an-ival at the un- 
known solitary shore ; the mysterious voice 
directing where to proceed ; the midnight 
journey through the wood ; the five monu- 
ments rising under the light of the moon ; the 
gradual decay of the venerable l)and, and the 
voluntary resignation of their breath into the 
hands of their Creator. 

Indeed, ludicrcos incident and beautiful 
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description form the chief chamcteriatics of 
the work. I know no romance of chivalry 
which more abounds in tlie beauties and faults 
of that species of composition ; &11 unity of 
action, probability, and chronological accuracy 
are laid a«de ; but there is an enitless variety 
of enchantments, and a wanderfnl lujcuriance 
of description. 

There is a great difference among the ro- 
Dianees concerning the early history of Qrcat 
Britain, with regnrd to the introduction of 
marvellous ernbellishnienta. Thus it is im- 
poMaible to conceive two works more com- 
pletely different than Perctforest and Melindus, 
of which we hove formerly piven an account. 
The latter is almost entirely filled with de- 
acriptiona of battles and tournaments, and is 
adorned with no supematui'al ornaments. 
Perceforest, on the other hand, abannds with 
evil spirits, fairies, enchonteie, and all those 
specious wonderB which constitute the soul 
of romance. Dreams, too, and vi^ons, which 
we have seen were so much used by Helio- 
doni«, Tatius, Sic, and ao little in tixe other 
ances of cliivalry, are common in Perce- 

From the endlesa variety of enchantments 
t contains, this romance is perhaps the most 
cntert^nii]g,and liaa become the most po|>uli(r 
of the doss with which it has been ranged. 
Id consequciico of the information it compre- 
hends concerniiig the maiLners of the period 

which it WHS written, especially the solem- 
nises observed at tournaments, and the coriuuM 
nTaiicestor«,it is also the most instructive, 
has lieen chosen oa a text-book by M. de 
Sainte I^lBye,an(I other in quirei-sintu the his- 
tory and habits of the middle ages. It in said 
that Perceforest was one of the l)ooka which 
Charles IX., during his education, chiefly 
bu-aed himself in reading ; and that 
»tudy he was enjoined (I cannot diwover with 
what view) by liis mother Catherine de Me- 
dicis. 

Sir Warton informs us that Perceforest was 
originally written in veree about the year 
laao. It 'is difficult to say precisely at what 

e it was reduced to prose, but 
prolialily subsequent to the 
Dauphiny to Iho crown of France, na the sou 
(if the King of Galles (Wales) is called Uie, 
daii)>lilti, wliicli, I think, also proves that the 



autlior wasa Frenchman. With regard to his 

foniiation which I have collected concerning 
the other writers of romance. There 
thingaaidonthiasubject in the preface, 

merely an addi'ess to the French nobility, 
loaded with extravagant compliments, 
ontaining a summaiy of the whole. The' 
uthor just hints that he hod borrowed tb« 
ncidents, contained in Perceforest, from k 
ireceding work. It is in the second chapter 
that the fabulous story of its origin is related, 
■e there told tliat Philip, Count of 
lit, attended the daughter of the King 
of France to England, in order to be present 
her nuptials with Edward, which wera 
celebmted in 1286. During the count's te- 
iidence in England, he went on an excursion 
to the northern part of the kingdom, and 
arrived one day at a moDastery situated on 
the banks of the Humber. The abbot recnved 
withmoch politeness, and conducted him 
through the apartments of the convent. 
Among other places they entered an old 
which was then repairing, where the 
abbot pointed out a vault in the deep walls, 
hod lately been discovered by the work- 
He informed his guest that in this vault 
there had been found an old chronicle wliich 
could read, till a Greek Clerc having 
;o study philosophy in this countiy, 
translated it from the Greek into the Latin 
language. The count insisted on having a 
of the Latin version ; and, on his return 
to his own territories, took it with him to 
Hainault, where it was copied. We are fai^ 
ther told in the course of the work, that the 
fimt part of this MS. was originally written 
by Cressua, taaitre d' hotel to Alexander tho 
Great. To Cressus the knights every year 
related their exploits on oath. He was thus 
enabled to make a compilation, which was 
preserved by Paustounet, a minstrel, and read 
liy his bon Pou«eon at the coronation of King 
Oallafer. With this recital the court were so 
much delighted, that Pousson was commanded 
by the king to continue the adventures of the 
knights of his own period, and his labours 
accordingly formed the lost part of the lo- 
rn ii nee of Perceforest. 

The whole work occupies three volumea 
folio, which were first priuted in 1S28, by Gal- 
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lyot do Vt4, at P&iia, and aftm-irerdB at the 
saine place in IS31. 

It haa already becD mentioDed that there 
ue two romances which recount events sub- 
sequent to those concerning Arthur or bis 
knights — ArtuB de la Bretagne, and Cleriadua, 
both of which may be regarded as continua- 
tions of the fabulous history of the Rouud 
Table. The aoUiors of these works do rot 
fix the period in which these two descendants 
of tlie great Arthur flourished ; but the ro- 
mances themselves have no doubt beeu com- 
posed at a date much posterior to Lancelot or 
"^riBtan. 

ARTUS DE LA BRETAGNE, 

which, I think, is the earliest of the two, ii 
supposed by the authors of the Bibliotheque 
des Romans, to have been written during the 
reign of Charles the Sixth of France, who 
died in 1422. — First, because the decorations 
given to the knights and heroines are the 
same with those which were in fashion while 
Charles swayed the sceptre ; and, secondly, 
because the language is nearly of the same 
antiquity with that of Froiasard, who lived in 
the time of that monarch. In the court of 
his queen, Isabella of Bavaria, it is said splen- 
dour and gallantry reigned in spite of disorder 
and proscription, — Festivals and tournaments 
were revived by her to amuse the clouded 
mind of her husband, or occupy his attention 
when gleams of reason disclosed to him the 
miseries of his kingdom. — These e^ihibilions 
served to relume that romantic spirit of chi- 
valry which had biawd with so much lustre 
In the better ages of France, and which was 
not unauitable to the character of its unfor- 
tunate monarch. 

1 suspect, however, that too early a date has 
been assigned to this as to most other romances 
of chivalry J and there is good reason to sup- 
pose that it was not written till some years 
after the accesuon of Charles VIII., who 
ascended the throne in 1483. The subject of 
the romance is the adventures of a dulfo of 
Britany, and the disgrsco of Porona, an 
Austrian princess, whose alliance having been 
solicited, was finally rejected by the heir t« 
that dukedom, under circumstances by no 
means creditable to the lady, after she had 






.. Now, it is well known, 
148Q, the French council determined 

Ktid bad: the princess Margaret of Auetria, 
daughter of Mawmilian, to whom the yonn; 
monaivh had been long iMtrothed, and who 
had arrived at Paris, where she hore the titlo 
of Madame la Dauphine. At the same time, 
the council resolved to demand Anne of Bri- 
lany in her place, and the nuptials by wtiich 
that last great fief was united to the dominion! 
of France, were celebrated in 1491. Now, 
the romance of Arthur of Britany was first 
printed in 1493, and I hare little doubt waa 
written immediately before its publication, 
during these imjiortant transactions at the 
court of Fiance, in order to compliment the 
I new queen by celebrating the exploits of her 
ancestors, and recording the disgrace of her 
rival. The language of the romance, 1 con- 
fess, appears somewhat too ancient for the 
close of the IStli century -, but it waa natural 
for an author of romance and chivalry, rather 
to adopt tlie phraseology which waa falling 
into disuse, than to affect a style which had 
recently come into vogue. 

Tlie distinguished part which Anne of 
Britany performed on the political theatre of 
France, during the reigns of Charles VlIl. 
and Lewis Xll., to whom she was successively 
united ; and the great popularity of her cha- 
racter, may have contributed to the circnlation 
of Artusde la Bretagne, of which there wet* 
three editions sobseijuent to that in 1493|^ 
one in 4lo, 1fi02 ; a second in 1539, and ti 
last in 1S84. 

This romance comprehends the BdventaTM>l 
of Arthur, son of John duke of Britany, who 
was descended from the celebrated Lancelot 
du Iac. a renowned knight, called Oouver- 
nau from his employment, was appointed tutor 
to this young prince. One day, while engaged 
in the pleasures of the chace, the preceptor 
and his pupil being separated from thdr party 
in a forest, arrive at a cottage, where au elderly 
lady, whose husband had been once a power- 
ful baron, resided with her daughter Jean- 
nette. Arthur is enchanted with the beauty 
of the damsel, bestows on her the revenues of 
the spot, and often repeats his visit.' 

The mother of Arthur, afraid, from bia 
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frequent absence, that he is about to be 
betrayed into an alliance unsuitable to his 
birth, proposes to the duke to demand Perona, 
daughter of the duchess of Austria, in marriage 
for their son. This young lady possessed but 
an indifferent reputation, and the duke for 
sometime declines the connexion, but is at 
last forced to consent to the wishes of his wife. 
The seneschal is sent as a proxy, and Perona, 
who had cogent reasons to accelerate her nup- 
tials, arrives soon after with great ceremony at 
Nantes. 

During the preparations for his marriage, 
Arthur continues to frequent the cottage. He 
finds Jeannette less troubled than he expected 
by the news of his approaching nuptials ; she 
merely informs him, that she also was about 
to be united, that her intended husband re- 
sembled Arthur in form, and was matchless 
in nobility and power. 

These ambiguous expressions of Jeannette, 
and her apparent indifference, are accounted 
for in the following manner : — During the 
preparations for the marriage, Lucca, the 
mother of Perona, had been in some tribula- 
tion, as she was aware of the backsliding of 
her daughter. Ancel, one of her knights, 
for he too was in the secret, suggests to the 
Austrian family a stratagem similar to that 
which for some time preserved the fame of 
Tsenlt of Cornwall. He explains that there 
is a damsel in the neighbourhood called Jean- 
nette, whose mother might be bribed to lend 
her daughter as a substitute for Perona till 
Arthur should fall asleep, after which the 
princess could occupy the place that was al- 
lotted her without hazard of detection. 

In pursuit of this speculation Ancel pro- 
ceeds to the cottage. He finds the mother 
little disposed to engage in this sort of traffic ; 
but Jeannette overpowen all scruples by a 
torrent of argument, which may have been 
satisfactory to herself on the score of her 
f ature intentions, but certainly possessed very 
little plausibility for the conviction of others. 

The nuptials of Arthur and Perona are 
solemnized, and Jeannette performs the part 
the had chosen. It seems to have been the 
custom in Britany that on the night after a 
marriage the husband should present his wife 
with a ring and act of dowry. Jeannette does 
not neglect to demand the oerformance of 



this ceremony, hoping that she will thus be 
entitled to assert claims to Arthur as her 
husband. Fortified with these credentials, 
she readily resigns her place to Perona when 
the opportunity is presented. 

Arthur next morning pays a visit to Jean- 
nette, who produces the ring ; and at the same 
time gives him some insight into the character 
of Perona. This lady is also a good deal non- 
plust on being asked by the duke to show 
him the act of dowry. Gouvemau, who had 
been at the cottage with Arthur on his last 
visit, reveals the whole stoxy on his return. 
Jeannette is confronted with the Austrian 
family, and Perona is utterly disgraced. Lucca 
leaves the court with her daughter, and when 
they came to the fields the mother began to 
lament, and Perona was so much grieved that 
she died ; at which, says the romance, Arthur 
and his court had great joy, and Jeannette 
above all the rest. 

Now Arthur remained with Jeannette four 
years in his father's court. At the end of 
this period he has a dream, in which Florence, 
his predestined consort, appeara to him, and 
his other adventures are vexy clearly portrayed 
by a vision of eagles and griffins. Arthur is 
induced by this dream to ask leave of his 
father to travel in quest of his future mistress. 
This being granted, he sets out with his cousin 
Hector, son of the Count of Blois, Gouvemau, 
and a squire. 

At this time a king called Emendus reigned 
in Sorolois, an empire littie known in modem 
geography, but which the romance declares 
to be situated in the heart of Mesopotamia. 
This monarch had four vassal kings, who 
ruled over the uncouth lands of Normal, 
Valfonde^, &c., and a queen called Fenice, 
who possessed the contiguous territories of 
Constantinople and Denmark. On one occa- 
sion the royal pair held their court at Corinth, 
and gave a grand festival to their peen, at 
which the queen sat on the right hand of the 
king. It would appear that her majesty had in- 
tended to take the liberty of bringing forth in 
presence of her court, but the king of Yrcania 
having looked at her, declared she must in- 
stantly retire to the place where the king wished 
her to be confined. A discussion arose at table 
concerning the most suitable situation. At 
length it was determined that the castle o^ 
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the Black Oate (Porte Noire), lying on the 
Perilous Mount, guarded hy every species of 
monster, and surrounded hy a river, ahound- 
ing in all sorts of vermin, would he the most 
commodious spot for the ensuing parturition. 
Another advantage of this situation was, that 
the castle helonged to a fairy called Proser- 
pine, who, if duly propitiated, might bestow 
a number of fine qualities on the infant. The 
daughter to whom the queen gives birth re- 
ceives the name of Florence. She is educated 
with Stephen, son to the king of Valfondee, 
Aad proves, when she grows up, a miracle of 
beauty. 

The great object of Arthur is the quest of 
this incomparable princess; but he is fre- 
quently diverted from his chief design by the 
enticements held out to him in the destruc- 
tion of monsters and giants. Hb exploits, 
iiowever, principally consist in disenchanting 
castles, one of which is the Porte Noire, the 
birth-place of Florence, where an image, hold- 
ing a hat which it was foredoomed to place 
On the head of the destined husband of Flo- 
rence, had been in attendance from time im- 
memorial. But the period of this inaugura- 
tion was not yet arrived. Arthur had still to 
encounter 

fierce faces threatening wars. 

Giants of mighty bone and bold emprise. 

In these exploits he b neither assisted by 
Hector of Blols, whom at the beginning of 
his career he had married to the countess of 
Brueil, a lady whom he had freed from her 
enemies, nor does Oouvemau attend him in 
many of his expeditions, but experiences se-? 
parate, though similar, adventures. He is 
frequently enabled, however, to track Arthur 
by the carcases he finds on the roads ; and he 
walked, says the romance, till he saw ten 
robbers lying slain : then Gouvemau said to 
Jaquet, My lord has been here (c. 67). 

But Arthur occasionally meets with a dif- 
ferent species of allurement from that pre- 
sented in an intercourse with giants and 
monsters. Proserpine, the protecting fairy 
of Florence, in order to try his fidelity to her 
protegee, risks her own honour by throwing 
herself in his way at the foot of an oak in a 
forest he was traversing. Nor is this vigilant 
fairy satisfied with one experiment. She con- 
trives a plot by which Arthur comes to her 



palace, where her own blandishments being 
again resisted, she employs one of her damsels, 
who is treated with an indifi^erence as satis- 
factory to Proserpine as provoking to the 
damsel, who did not feel the same interest as 
the fairy in this triumph of constancy. 

Florence, in the mean time, was exposed to 
similar diflficulties. The emperor of India 
had demanded her in marriage, and had lately 
arrived at her father's court to prosecute his 
suit in person. This alliance was as accept- 
able to King Emendus as it was disagreeable 
to the party chiefly interested. Matters, 
however, having come to a crisis, Florence is 
obliged to request that the celebration of her 
nuptials be deferred till a splendid tournament 
b proclaimed, the fame of which she trusts 
will lead Arthur to court ; for of hb approach 
and attachment she had been apprised by her 
confidant Stephen, who had met with hLm at 
Porte Noire and other places. 

Arthur, according to expectation, appears 
at the tournament, and Florence obtains an 
interview with him, by the intervention of 
Stephen, or the Master, as he b generally 
called. 

On the first day of the tournaments Arthur 
greatly distinguishes himself, and Florence, 
in order that her lover might not be exhausted 
with two days continued exertion, feigns sick- 
ness on the following morning, and requests 
that the tournament be delayed. '' Aura elle 
ce meschef," says Emendus, on hearing of the 
illness of his daughter, '' Je serois courroucd 
si elle se mouroit sans hoir de son corps." (c. 
63.) This paternal monarch b conducted to 
the chamber of Florence by Stephen, who 
there commences a harangue, which may give 
some idea of the mode of managing sick prin- 
cesses in those times. " My lady, God to-day 
has done you great honour. Never were there 
so many people assembled by the sickness of 
a princess as there are to visit you ; for here 
b an emperor, ten kings, thirty dukes, and 
the whole chivalry of the sovereign of India.'* 

But in this chamber there was something 
btill more important than all thb blaze of 
quality. In a comer of the room stood the 
image with the hat, which Stephen, who 
dabbled in magic, had lately smuggled from 
Porte Noire by a stroke of necromancy. The 
company assembled are informed that the 
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person on whom thb statue confers the hat 
will be acknowledged as the husband of Flo- 
rence. The emperor of India first presents 
himself, but the image continues motionless. 
To the vassal kings of Gmeudus it b equally 
unpropitious ; till at length Arthur approach- 
ing receives the token tliat was reserved for him . 

In spite of this unequivocal demonstration 
on the part of the image, Emendus still per- 
sists in his intention of bestowing his daugh- 
ter on the emperor of India. This resolution 
compels Florence to fly to the Porte Noire, 
accompanied by the kings and knights who 
were friendly to her cause ; while the fairy 
Proserpine, who exactly resembled her in 
figure, occupies her place at court. The 
imposture, however, being at length detected, 
Florence is besieged in Porte Noire by her 
father and the emperor of India with immense 
armies. During the siege, Proserpine is ob- 
served by the latter flying from the castle. 
As she had assumed the shape of Florence, 
he overtakes her, and extorts a promise of 
marriage. Then, having assured her of hb 
protection, he conducts her to Emendus, who, 
on her entrance, salutes her with his foot. 
Thb commentary on her returning obedience 
not being relished by the emperor, a squabble 
aris^ between the monarchs, during which 
Proserpine disappears, and the emperor soon 
after retires to his own countiy. 

The night succeeding hb departure, Stephen 
throws the whole army of Emendus into a 
profound sleep, and then, with the assistance 
of five knights, conveys the king, while in 
bed, to Porte Noire. By thb trick of leger- 
demain he is obliged, when he awakes, to 
give his consent to his daughter's mamage 
with Arthur. Previous to their union that 
prince pays a visit to Britany, where he has 
rather an awkward interview with Jeannette. 
On hb return to Porte Noire, he is accom- 
panied by a number of the peei-s of Fi-ance, 
the duke and duchess, and abo Jeannette, 
whose presence was certainly superfluous. 
Stephen on the journey informs Arthur, that 
he had discovered by his books that Florence 
had left Porte Noire, and was now besieged 
in the White Tower by the emperor of India, 
who had returned to the war. Arthur is 
advised to proceed thither with his host, but 
he detenniaw on & plan of action more suited 



to hb impatience, and to hb confidence in his 
own prowess. He presses forward in disguise, 
followed by three knights, to the White Tower, 
where he signalizes his arrival by cutting up 
a whole army, with wounds that exhibit great 
anatomical variety. Hb other friends having 
come up soon after, the gates of the White 
Tower are purposely left open, and the em- 
peror, thinking it defenceless, enters with the 
remains of hb army, still amounting to fifty 
thousand men. These are speedily despatched ; 
the emperor himself is taken prisoner, and 
soon after dies of grief. 

No farther obstacle remaining to the maxir 
riage of Arthur, a splendid tournament cele- 
brates the triple nuptials of Arthur witfL 
Florence, Gouveman with Jeannette, and 
Stephen the Master with Margaret, a princess 
whom Arthur had reinstated in her kingdom 
early in the romance. 

Florence in due season produces a son, 
whom the accilrate romancer informs us she 
conceived the night of the espousab. The 
birth of this child King Emendus solemnizes 
by dying of joy . Arthur is, of course, crowned 
king of Sorolois ; he reigned, says the romance, 
thirty-two years, and left the care of hb 
child, and all that he possessed, to Hector, 
Qouvernau, and the Master — ^' et d* autre 
chose plus rien n* en diet 1* hbtoire, ains elle 
se tait." 

The chief excellence of the romance of 
Artus de la Bretagne is, that it possesses more 
unity of design than the works of the same 
nature by which it was preceded. The story 
of Jeannette at the beginning b indeed 
episodical, but it is discussed in fourteen 
chapters, and through the remainder of the 
work the adventures relate to one common 
original, the object that appeared in the dream; 
and to one common end, the union of Arthu^ 
and Florence. Accordingly, the chief em- 
ployment of Arthur is the search of Florence, 
and her deliverance from the power of the 
emperor ; and though these objects be oc- 
casionally lost sight of by the irresistible 
temptations thrown out by gbnts or monsters^ 
they are never entirely abandoned. But ii^ 
Tristan, Meliadus, Perceforest, and the older 
romances, there b no permanent motive that 
inspires the action. In them the momentary 
gratification of passion, an occasional diap 
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play of valour, and a eonduding paroxysm 
of devotion, comprise the incidents of the 
romance. 

Neither is there any romance of the Round 
Tahle in which so great a war is carried on 
for the sake of a single woman, as in that 
just analyzed. We do not behold two knights 
occasionally tilting for the heart or fiivours 
c^ a lady, but the whole forces of India 
ranged against the chivalry of France. A 
single knight, in a paroxysm of valour, over- 
throws the army of an empire ; and though 
the combats are usually described more cir- 
cumstantially than intelligibly, the slaughter 
is always conducted on a magnificent scale, 
and tends to one purpose. 

But though the unity of design in this 
romance be commendable, the design itself is 
by no means deserving of applause. Nothing 
can be more absurd than that Arthur should 
be enchanted with a woman he had never 
beheld, desert a beloved mistress, and set out 
in quest of the unknown fair, in consequence 
of an obscure vision. There is something, 
too, extremely cold and hard-hearted in thus 
abandoning Jeannette, which gives us, at the 
first, a vexy unfavourable idea of the character 
of the hero. Nor, as we advance, do we find 
him possessed of a single quality, except 
strength and courage, to excite respect or 
interest. This remark might, perhaps, be 
justly extended to all the other characters in 
the romance, except Stephen, or the Master, 
as he is called. That young and royal astro- 
loger is painted as endowed with evexy 
personal grace and accomplishment — ^he has 
endless resources in every emergency — he 
possesses a delightful frankness and gaiety, 
united to an invincible heroism ; the utmost 
warmth of friendship for Arthur, and an 
unshaken fidelity to Florence. He also con- 
stantly amuses the reader by raising up 
delightful gardens, fountains, and singing 
birds, by the operations of natural magic — a 
knowledge of which was at one time believed 
to be a common attainment, and was known 
in Scotland by the name of glamour. The 
Jongleurs were professors of this mysteiy; 
and Sir John Mandeville saw many proficients 
in the East. In particular, he gives a de- 
bcription of the marvels displayed beforo the 
khan of Tartary, so strildngly similar to 



those in the romance of Arthur, as to afibrd 
a strong presumption that such exhibitions 
were actuaUy attempted in the middle ages^ 
and were not merely the offspring of the 
romancer's fancy. " And than comen jogulours 
and enchantoures that don many marvaylles : 
for they maken to come in the ayr the sonne 
and the mone, be seeminge to every man*8 
sight. And after they maken the nyght so 
derk, that no man may see no thing. And 
aftre they maken the day to come agen fair 
and plesant, with bright sonne, to every 
mannes sight. And than they biingen in 
daunces of the fairest damyselles of the 
world, and richest arrayed. And after they 
maken to comen in other damyselles, bring- 
inge coupes of gold, and geven drynke to 
lordes and to ladyes. And than they make 
knyghtes to jousten in armes full Instyly * 
and they breken here speres so rudely, that 
the tronchouns flen in peces aUe abouto 
the halle. And than they make to come in 
huntyng for the hert and for the boor, with 
houndes renning with open mouthe, and 
many other thinges they don be craft of hir 
enchauntments that itis marveyle for to see.** 
And elsewhere the traveller remarks, ^' And 
wher it be by craft or nygromancye, I wot 
nere." 

It can hardly be doubted that the leading 
incident of the romance of Arthur of Britany 
suggested to Spenser the plan and outline of 
his Faery Queene ; where Arthur, the hero, 
sees in a vision, and, seeing, falls in love with 
the fairy queen, whose quest is the great 
object through the whole of that romantic 
poem. 

CLERIADUS 

is the last romance that has been ranked 
among those of the Round Table. It does 
not strictly belong to that class of fictions, 
but has been numbered with them, as a 
great proportion of the adventures happen in 
England, and as the hero was married to a 
princess descended from the great Arthur. 

Philippon, king of England, one of the suc- 
cessors of Arthur, being far advanced in life, 
sent to Spain, in order to request that the 
count of Astiirias, a man renowned for his 
wisdom, would come to England to absbt him 
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in the goTemment of his kingdom. The count 
arriyed according to invitation, and brought 
with him his son Cleriadus, who soon became 
enamoured of Meliadice, the daughter of 
Philippon. To render himself worthy of her 
affections, he engaged in nuiny hazardous 
enterprises both in Britain and in hb native 
country. Among other exploits, he subdued 
a lion which ravaged all England, but who 
turned out to be a gallant knight metamor- 
phosed by the malevolence of a fairy ; and 
on one occasion he challenged and over- 
came all the heroes of the court of Philippon. 
After this exhibition, Philippon gave asplendid 
entertainment in honour of Cleriadus, who 
contributed a pie-nic of sparrowhawks and 
dressed dogs, which seem to have been the 
delicades of the time ; he also danced for the 
amusement of the company, and sung a duet 
with Meliadice by order of the king. 

The final happiness of the lovers seemed 
fast approaching, when ambassadors arrived 
from the court of Cyprus to beg assistance 
against the Saracens, who had invaded that 
island. Though this enterprise was somewhat 
out of the line of his EngUsh majesty's politics, 
yet in order to testify his zeal for the christian 
cause, he sent eight hundred men to Cyprus, 
with Cleriadus at their head, an expedition 
which may, perhaps, have been suggested to 
the imagination of the romancer by the circum- 
stance of a king of Cyprus having resided in 
England during the reign of Edward the Third. 

The Queen of England had a brother, 
Thomas, Count of Langarde, a man of infa- 
mous character, who had conceived an inces- 
tuous passion for his niece. As his proposals 
were rejected with horror, he seized the 
absence of Cleriadus as a fit opportunity for 
revenge. He forged letters, which he made 
appear to have passed between Cleriadus and 
Meliadice, in which the lovers agreed to poison 
the king, and ascend the throne in his stead. 
The good monarch, though he seems generally 
to have dispensed with the trouble of reflec- 
tion, at first betrayed an inclination for a trial, 
but at the persuasion of Langarde, Meliadice, 
without farther ceremony, is sent under the 
charge of four ruffians to be murdered in a 
wood. Two c^ their number^ however, are 
seized with compunction, and persuade their 
comrades to agree in saving her. ^he is 



accordingly allowed to escape on condition of 
leaving England, but is previously stripped, 
that she might not draw observation by the 
splendour of her dress. Thus she wanders 
through the country, in a dishabille which 
was fully as likely to attract attention as her 
royal vestments. At many gates she was 
refused admittance, as a person of suspicious 
character ; but at length found refuge in the 
cottage of an old woman, who gave her clothes, 
and sent her, with letters of introduction, to 
a merchant, who lived on the sea-cost, and 
was speedily to embark for Spain. After a 
prosperous voyage she was landed at Villa- 
blanca, the capital of Asturias, where she 
entered into service with a female cousin of 
the merchant. 

Meanwhile Cleriadus having conquered the 
Saracens, returned to England, where he was 
informed of the death of Meliadice. He also 
found that his father, having lost all influence, 
had retired to Asturias, and that the defamer 
of his mistress was acting as viceroy. He 
assaulted Langarde next morning, and defied 
him to single combat ; but that traitor pre- 
ferring the certainty of immediate execution 
to the risk of a battie, confessed his crime* 
Philippon, as may be imagined, was inconsol- 
able for the loss of his daughter, but, spite of 
his entreaties, Cleriadus would not consent to 
remain in England. He assumed a pilgrim's 
habit, and embarked on board a vessel which 
was bound for the Tagus. The ship, however, 
fortunately encountered a storm on the coast 
of Gascony, which forced it to enter the port 
of Villablanca. Although Cleriadus had for- 
maUy renounced his country, he could not 
refrain from ascending a hill in the neigh- 
bourhood to take a last geographical survey 
of the abode of his parents. 

While ruminating on his misfortunes, a 
young woman, whom the reader divines to be 
Meliadice, arrived, bearing a water-pitcher on 
her head. Seeing him plunged in distress, 
she attempted to console him, and concluded 
with offering charity. She persuaded him to 
disclose the cause of his grief ; and while he 
was yet speaking she recognised her lover, 
broke her water-pitcher, and threw herself 
into his arms. The happy couple set off for 
the seat of the count of Asturias, who, in a 
few days, accompanied them to England 
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There they were legally nnited with the 
consent of Philippon, who soon after resigned 
his crown to Cleriados. 

The above work is the foundation of a Scotch 
metrical romance, written in the reign of 
Queen Mary, and entitled Clariodns, of which 
there is a MS. copy in the Advocates library 
at Edinburgh. 

There exists one other prose romance of the 
knights of the Round Table, — the history of 
Oiglan (son of Gauvain), and Geoffrey of 
Mayence ; it was translated from the Spanish 
by Claude Platin, and was printed, according 
to De Bure, in 15«30. I have never seen this 
romance ; but to judge from extracts, it is not 
scarcer than it deserves to be. 

Besides the metrical romances from which 
the prose compilations above analyzed have 
been chiefly formed, there are a number of 
others which existed in MS. in the library of 
M. de Sainte Palaye. None of them have 
been printed at full length, but of those which 
were written by the Trouvears of the north 
of France, an abridged version has been given 
in the admirable selection of Le Grand. A 
great proportion of the metrical romances 
concerning Arthur and his knights was writ- 
ten in the 12th century by Chrestien de 
Troyes, and many of them were afterwards 
continued by lluon de Mery. Some of thei^c 
relate new adventures concerning knights of 
the Round Table, and others introduce new 
heroes. 

1. One of the most beautiful of these met- 
rical tales is ?3rec and Enide, by Chrestien 
de Troyes. Enic vanquishes a knight who 
had insulted an attendant of Queen Geneura 
at a national hunt. After the battle, Erec 
discovered on the domains of the person he 
ha<l conquered, his beautiful niece, called 
Rnide, who resided near her uncle's castle, 
but had been allowed by him to remain in 
the utmoNt poverty. Erec marries this ]ady, 
and soon forgets all the duties of chivalry in 
her embraces; his vassals complain bitterly 
of his nlotli, and Enide rouses him to exertion. 
Attended hy her alone he sets out in quest of 
adventureH, of which a variety are related. 
One day Krec swoons through fatigue, and 
Enide readily believes him dead. A baron, 
whose castle was in the neighbourhood, hap- 
[tens to |)as8 at the time^ and Enide is married 



to him while her husband is in the hunting 
fit. A nuptial feast is prepared in the room 
where Erec lay, but a squabble arising between 
the baron and his bride, on account of the 
obstinacy of the latter in refusing to eat, Erec 
is roused by the noise ; and being, it would 
appear, much refreshed by his swoon, instantly 
beats out the brains of his rival, and disperses 
the attendants. As the provisions had by this 
time cooled, he immediately departs with 
Enide, and arrives in safety at his own castle, 
after experiencing a curious adventure in a 
subterraneous labyrinth, from which he re- 
scued a lady who was there detained by 
enchantment. 

2. La Charette, the first part of which was 
written by Chrestien de Troyes, and the con- 
clusion by Geoffrey de Ligny, relates the early 
adventures of Lancelot, and the commence- 
ment of his amour with Queen Geneura. 

3. The Chevalier au Lion has been gene- 
rally attributed to Chrestien de Troyes, but 
the Abb^ de la Rue ascribes it to Wace. This 
romance must not be confounded with another 
of the same name, of which Perceval is the 
hero. In the present work Yvain is the prin- 
cipal character, and it has given rise to an old 
English poem, Ywiun and Gawain, published 
by Mr Ritson. A knight at the court of 
Arthur relates tliat he had been induced to 
try the adventure of a fountain, where a 
dreadful stoi-m was raised by throwing the 
water on a marble stone, and that the com- 
motion brought to the spot a valiant knight, 
by whom he had been defeated. Yvain re- 
solves to try this stormy ex|)eriment, and the 
expected combatant appears. Our hero kills 
thU champion, and marries his widow, who 
resided in a castle in the neighbourhood, and 
finds that a knight is necessary to defend 
her territories, and reply to the whirlwinds 
from the fountain. After remaining some 
time with his wife, Yvain sets out in quest of 
new adventures, promising to return in a 
year. When he had exceeded the appointed 
time, a damsel on the part of his wife comes 
unexpectedly to the court of Arthur, and 
reproaches him with his infidelity. Yviun 
instantly goes mad, and roams through the 
country, committing extravagancies, which, 
it may be remarked, bear much closer re- 
semblance to those of Orlando, than the 
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transports of Lancelot or Tristan. It is after 
being cured of this phrenzy that he rescues 
the lion, which he finds engaged in a perilous 
combat with a dragon. The grateful animal 
attends him eyer after, and is of great service 
in all his adrentures. Yyain at last thinks 
of being reconciled to his wife, and begins his 
overtures towards accommodation, by raising 
storms from the fountain. The lady, who 
had resolved against agreement, is shaken by 
this speciee of eloquence ; as she finds she 
must either be reconciled to her husband, or 
pass her life in an eternal hurricane. This 
notion of a knight having obliged, and being 
afterwards accompanied by a lion, which is 
the leading incident in the above tale, seems 
to be a fiction common to all nations : every 
one knows the story of the Roman knight, 
and in the Teutonic romance of the Book of 
Heroes, written in the beginning of the ISth 
century, Wolfdietrich having aided a lion in 
a combat with a dragon, is ever after followed 
by the grateful quadruped. 

There are a great number of fabliaux re- 
lating to the knights of Arthur, of which 
Gauvain is generally the hero, but which also 
contain a vast deal about Queux, the seneschal 
of Arthur. 

4. In le Chevalier a TEpe^, erroneously 
ascribed by some to Chrestien de Troyes, 
Gauvain is received in a splendid castle, where 
it was a rule that every person should be put 
to death who found fault with any thing he 
flaw in the habitation. Owing to a hint he 
received from a peasant on entering this 
ceremonious residence, he abstains ^m all 
criticism ; but he was not aware of a second 
xf^gnUtion^ that an enchanted sword cut off 
the head of those who took liberties with the 
daughter of the Chatelain. On the second 
night of his stay, the father locks him up in 
the same chamber with his daughter; but 
the lady having taken a liking to him, warns 
him of his danger, and he escapes with a 
slight wound in the arm. This damsel was 
afterwards married to Gauvain, and of her is 
related the example of female infidelity, con- 
trasted with canine attachment, which has 
been given in the abstract of Tristan. 

5. La Mule sans Frein has by some been 
attributed to Paysans Maisiriers, and by others 
to Chxvstien de Troyes. A disconsolate lady, 



mounted on a mule without a bridle, comes 
to the court of Arthur, and requests that one 
of his knights would go in search of this 
bridle, declaring, that the mule knew the 
road to the place where it lay. Queux, the 
seneschal, offers his services, but speedily 
returns, appalled by the dangers he encoun- 
ters. Gauvain then sets out, and after much 
procedure with giants and monsters, recovers 
the treasure from the lady*s elder sister, who 
had robbed the younger of it. In the original 
romance there is not the smallest advantage 
to be derived from the possession of this 
bridle ; but, in an abstract in the Bibliothe- 
que des Romans, it is feigned to procure for 
the holder the comforts of eternal youth and 
unfading beauty, which gives a semblance of 
probability to the contest of these freakish 
sisters. The tale has been versified by Mr 
Way, and by the Grerman poet Wieland. 

6. The well-known story of Le Court Man- 
tel, printed in the 16th century, and analyzed 
by Le Grand, under the title of Le Manteau 
mal Tallin. 

7. Histoiy of the adventures of four 
brothers, Agravain, Gueret, Galheret, and 
Gauvain, all of whom set out in different 
directbns, in quest of Lancelot du Lac. 
Agravain, as a ooup d* essai, kills Druas, a 
formidable giant, but is in turn vanquished 
by Somehan, the brother of the deceased. 
His life is spared at the request of the 
conqueror's niece, and he is confined in a 
dungeon, where his preserver secretly brings 
him refreshments. Gueret also concludes a 
variety of adventures, by engaging Somehan, 
and being overcome, is shut up in the same 
dungeon with his brother. Galheret, the 
third of the fraternity, arrives at a castle, 
where he is invited to play with its lady at 
chess, on condition that if he win he is to 
possess her person and castle, but should 
otherwise become her slave. The chess men 
are ranged in compartments on the floor of a 
fine hall, are large as life, and glitter with 
gold and diamonds. Each of them besides is 
a faiiy, and moves on being touched by a 
talisman. Galheret loses the game, and is 
confined with a number of other check-mated 
knights. Gauvain, however, soon after ar- 
rives, and vanquishes the lady at her o^rn. 
arms ; but only asks the freedom of the pri- 
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Mirers, among nhom he finds hin brother. 
Having learned from an elviah sttenciant of 
the lady, the fate of his two other kinamen, 
Le equips himself in the array of the chess 
Ling. In this garb he engages Somehan, who, 
being dazzled by the brightness of his attire, 
is eawly conquered, by which means Agiavain 
and Gueret are delivereil from conlineuient. 

This story U told, witli little variation, in 
the prose romsnce of Lancelot du l^e, to 
which it was proliably transferred from the 
nielrical tale aliove-meutioned. 

An account has now been presented of the 
romances of the Round Table, the most an- 
rient class of chivalrous composition. Of the 
nsual tone of incident in tliese works, I trust 
the reader may have formed some idea from 
the abstracts already x<von. In many of 
those points that have been laid down, 
constituting excellence in the materials of 
fictitious narrative, they will be found 
tramely defective. The novelty of adventure 
IS not great, as most of the events related were 
orawnfromthosemetrical romances, by which 
ihe prose ones were preceded. But, if we at 
one viewconuder the originals and imitations, 
the incidents are of such a r^ture as 
never before presented in combination to the 
world, and form in evety particular a ci: 
plete contrast to the Greek romances, 
the fictions concerning the Bound Table, 
common with all other tales of chivalry, 
full of stories of giants and enchanters, they 
have no claim to probability of incident 
one sense of the term, and even that sjiecies 
of verisimilitude, which we expect in the ac- 
tions and machinations of nnearthly beings, 
is more often violated than preserved, 

A modem reader, too, is shocked by the 
glaring anachronisms and geographical blun- 
ders which deform the romances of cliivaliy. 
These and other absurdities have been happily 
ridiculed by Butler in his Hudibras : — 



Soma writen m^e ill lulin 

Othen mibe ill thdr knlghti 
Of jealoiuy lo loH their wltl 
fioBW farcB wbola re^onB In deipitf 
Of ggognphj, Lo change their aile. 
Hake tDrtncr timss ihiLke hinds wll 
And that wbloh »u before corns al 

The story is invariably told in 1 



.ed. 



Bti 



of the author, and in this the writdrs of 
romance have perhaps acted judiciousij>. As 
the exploits of so many knights were to oa 
rebted, it would not have suited to put toe 
account of them in the mouth of the principal 
character, as he could not be minutely ac- 
quainted with adventures, in which, for the 
most part, he had no concurrence. The story 

never carried on, as in the Greek romances, 

the form of an epic poem, commencing in 
the middle of the action, but truly begins 
with the egg of Leda — the adventures of the 
father or granddre of the hero. After being 
protracted through a periodof twenty orlhirty 
years, the romance concludes with the death 
of the principal character, or his retirement 
a hermitage ; or drags us through a long 
list of descendants. The interest, also, is too 
much divided, and the part of the titular hero 
is not always the ii^ost con^derable. He ap- 
pears and vanishes like a spirit, and we lose 
sight of him too soon to regard him as the 
important character in the work. In the 
Greek romances, all the ad ventures accelerat* 

impede the solution of the fable ; but in 
the tales of chivalry there is a total want of 
unity of de^gn, which prevents our carrying 
he story in our mind, and distracts the 
attention. Indeed, I believe that in the me- 
trical romances, and those few that were 
originally written in prose, the author had no 
idea where he was to stop ; he had formed 
skeleton of the story, nor proposed to him- 

f a conclusion to which his insulated ad- 
ventures should lead. 

With respect to those excellencies which 
have been termed the ornaments of fictitious 
narrative: the cAarotferf of the heroes are not 
well shaded nor distinguished. The knight, 
however, is always more interesting than the 
heroine, which must appear strange when we 
reflect that these romances were composed in 
an ^e when devotion to the ladies formed the 
essence of chivalry, and that it is quite tha 
reverse in the Greek romances, though, at the 
time in which they were written, women 
acted a very inferior part in society. In the 
romance of Perceval, he appears a great deal, 
and Blaachefleur very little. Some romances, 
as Meliadus, have no heroine at all, and the 
mistresses of Lancelot and Tristan are woman 
of abandoned character. 
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^n nil these works the sentimmts are thinly 
•eattered, and perhaps a greater numher would 
not have heen appropriate in that species of 
composition. Daring the chivalrous ages, as 
Madame de Stael has well remarked, " L* hon- 
near et V amour agissoient sur le coeur de V 
homme comme la fatality chez les anciens,sans 
qu* on xeflechit aux motifs des actions, ni que 
r incertitude y fut admise/* 

The charm of style and heauty of descrip- 
tion form the most pleasing features of the 
romances of chivaliy. There is something in 
the simplicity of the old French tongue which 
surpasses that of all other nations, and, from 
an assiduous perusal of romances, where it is 
exhibited in its greatest richness and beauty, 
we may receive much additional insight into 
the e^onology of our own language. 

M. de Sainte Palaye talks in high terms of 
the light which these works are calculated to 
tiirow on the labours of the genealogist, and 
of the information which they afford with 
tegud to the progress of arts among our an- 
oeston. That writer was an enthusiast for 
thisspedes of lore ; and, like other enthusiasts, 
was disposed to exaggerate its importance and 
value. It may indeed be granted, that the 
romances of chivalry are curious as a picture 
of manners, and interesting as efforts of the 
imagination, in a certain stage of the progress 
of the human mind ; but with this exception, 
and the pleasure occasionally afforded by the 
of the language, the most insipid ro- 



mance of the present day equals them as a 
fund of amusement, and is not much inferior 
to them as a source of instruction. 

Those, too, who have been accustomed to 
associate the highest purity of morals with 
the manners of chivalry, will be greatly de- 
ceived. Indeed, in their moral tendency, many 
of the romances are highly reprehensible. In 
some, as Perceforest, particular passages are 
exceptionable, and the general scope in others, 
where the principal character is a knight, 
engaged, with the approbation of all, in a love 
intrigue with the wife of his friend or his 
sovereign. In one of the best of these ro- 
mances, Tristan carries on an amour through 
the whole work with the queen of his bene- 
factor and uncle. I need not mention the 
gallantries of Lancelot and Geneura, nor the 
cold hard-hearted infidelity of Artus de la 
Bretagne. '* The whole pleasure of these 
bookes,*' says Ascham, with some truth and 
naioeUy ^'standeth in two specyall poyntes, 
in open manslaghter and bolde bawdrie, in 
which bookes those be counted the noblest 
knights that doe kill most men without any 
quarrell, and commit fowlest adoulteries by 
sutlest shifts, as Syr Launcelott with the wife 
of Kyng Arthure his maister ; Syr Tristram 
with the wife of Kyng Marke his vncle ; Syr 
Lamerocke with the wife of Kyng Lote, that 
was his own aunte. This is good stuffs for 
wise men to laugh at, or houest men to take 
pleasure at." 



CHAPTER IV. 



Romances of Chivalry relating to Charlemagne and his Peers — Chronicle of Turpin — Huon 
de Bordeaux — Guerin de Monglave — Qallien Rhetor^ — Milles et Amys — Jourdain de 
Blaves — Ogier le Danob, &c. 

the fabulous stories concerning that prince 
and his paladins. 

The chronicle of Turpin is feigned to be 
addressed from Viennes, in Dauphiny, to 
Leoprandus, dean of Aquisgranensis (Aix la 
Chapelle), but was not written, in fact, till 
the end of the 11th or beginning of the 
12th century. Its real author seems not 



I A* was formerly shown that the romances 
relating to Arthur and the knights of the 
Round Table were in a great measure derived 
from the History of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
It now remains for us to investigate what 
influence the chronicle falsely attributed to 
Turpin, or Tllpin, archbishop of Rheims, the 
eontomporaiy of Charlemagne exercised over 
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to be clearly ascertained, Lnt is supposed by 
some to have been a Canon of Rancelonay who 
attributed his work to Turpin. 

This production, it is well known, turns 
on the expedition of Charlemaj^e to the 
peninsula. Some French writers have denied 
that Chariemagne ever was in Spain, but the 
authority of Eginhart is sufficient to establish 
the fact. It seems certain, that about the 
year 777, the assistance of Charlemagne was 
invoked by one of those numerous sovereigns, 
among whom the Spanish provinces were 
at that time divided ; that, on pretence of 
defending this ally from the aggressions of 
his neighbours, he extended his conquests 
over a great part of Navarre and Arragon ; 
and, finally, that on his return to France he 
experienced a partial defeat from the treach- 
erous attack of an unexpected enemy. These 
simple events have given rise to the f&mous 
battle of Roncesvalles, and the other extra- 
vagant fictions recorded in the chronicle of 
Turpin. 

Charlemagne, according to that work, having 
conquered Britain, Italy, Cermany, and many 
other countries, proposed to give himself some 
repose, though the Saracens were not yet 
extirpated ; but while in this frame of mind, 
being fortunately addicted to star-gazing, he 
one night perceived a cluster of stars,' which, 
commencing their procession at the Frisian 
sea, moved by way of Cermany and France 
into Galicia. This phenomenon being re- 
peated, attracted the thoughts of Charles, but 
he could form no rational conjecture as to 
what was portended. The prodigy, which 
eluded the waking researches of the monarch, 
was satisfactorily expounded in a vision. A 
figure appeared to Charles while he was asleep, 
introduced itself as the apostle James, and 
announced that the planetary march typified 
the conquest of Spain, adding, that he had 
himself been slain by King Herod, and that 
his body had long lain concealed in Galicia. 
Hence, continued he, I am astonished that 
you have not delivered fny land from the yoke 
of the Saracens. The apostle's appropriation 
of territory was somewhat whinurical, but 
Charles did not dispute his title. Thb prince. 



2 ** Tntentione sagaci,** says Eginhart, ''udenim 
cursain curiosissime rimabatur.** (C. 25.) 



however, seems not to have been renowned 
for a retentive memory, and aooordingiy th« 
apostle took the precaution, on the following 
night, of renewing his suggestion. 

In consequence of these successive admoni- 
tions, Charles entered Spain with a large annj, 
and invested Pampeluna. He lay three months 
before this town, but could not take it ; be- 
cause, says the chronicle, it was impregniUe. 
At the end of this period, however, he be- 
thought himself of prayer, on which the walls 
followed the example of their tottering proto- 
types of Jericho. The Saracens who choee to 
embrace Christianity were spared, but those 
who persisted in infidelity were put to the 
sword. Charles then paid his respects to the 
sarcophagus of James, and Turpin had the 
satisfaction of baptising a great proportion of 
the Galicians in the neighbourhood. 

The main object with this bishop and bis 
master was to destroy all the idols whidi 
could be discovered ; an undertaking which, 
among a people who abominate idolatry, mnsfe 
have required a very patient research. At 
length these images were completely eztiiv 
pated, except an obstinate mawmet ii Gsdisy 
which could not be broken, because it was 
inhabited by a cluster of demons. 

After this Charles founded a number of 
churches, and endowed them with much 
wealth; grants which were afterwards re- 
claimed with great zeal by a successor, who 
boasted him as a prototype. 

Charles had scarcely returned to France, 
when a strenuous pagan, named Aigolandus, 
recovered the whole cormtry, which obliged 
the French monarch to return with great 
armies, of which he gave the command to 
Milo, the father of Orlando. 

While these troops were lying at Bayonne, a 
soldier, named Romaricus, died, after having 
ordered one of his relations to sell his horse, 
and distribute the price among the clergy and 
the poor. His kinsman sold the horse, but 
spent the money in carousing. After thirty 
days the deceased, who had been detained that 
time in purgatory, appeared in a dream, up- 
braided his faithless executor for the misap- 
plication of the alms, and notified to him that 
he might depend on being in Tartarus in the 
course of the following day. While reporting 
this uncomfortable assurance next morning 
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to his fellow soldiers, he is hurried off by a 
flight of demons, and dashed against a rock as 
a preliminary to subsequent punishment. 

After this there follows a long account of 
the war with Aigolandus, which was first 
carried on by two hundred, or two thousand, 
soldiers, on one part, engaging an equal number 
of the enemy ; but at length a general battle 
was fought, in which were slain forty thousand 
Christians, Milo the commander of the forces, 
and the horse of Charles. Next day, how- 
erer, the French having been reinforced by 
four thousand men from the coast of Italy, 
Aigolandus fled to a different part of the 
peninsula, and Charles departed for France. 

Aigolandus now carried the war into Gas- 
cony, followed by the Moabites, Ethiopians, 
Parthians, and Africans. At Sanctona (Xan- 
tonge), previous to a great battle, certdn 
Chnstians having fixed their spears in the 
ground towaros night, found them decorated 
next morning with leaves, which signified to 
the proprietors of these warlike instruments 
that they were about to obtain the crown of 
martyrdom. Aigolandus was defeated in the 
battle with the loss of four thousand of his 
troops, and fled to Pampeluna. Thither he 
was followed by Charles, and an army of a 
hundred and thirty-four thousand men. On 
this occasion the reader is presented with a 
list of the chief warriors, among whom are 
xnentioDed the names of Orlando, Rinaldo, 
Oliviero, and Gano. Charles having arrived 
at Pampeluna, received a message from Aigo- 
landus^ requesting a truce till his army should 
come forth fully prepared for war. 

This bdng granted, Aigolandus in the in- 
terval p^d a visit to Charles, and was much 
astonidied to hear himself attacked as an 
usurper in the Arabic tongue, which Charles 
had learned at Coletus (Thoulouse). Aigo- 
landus expostulated, that his competitor had 
no right either in his own person, or derived 
from his ancestors, to the throne of Spain ; 
Irat Charies replied, that the country must be 
eonquered for the extension of the christian 
xdigion. This brought on a theological dispute 
hetween the two sovereigns, which terminated 
in a resolution to fight on the following day, 
with a hundred soldiers against a hundred, 
and a thousand against a thousand : but 
AigoJapdna being vdtimately vanqubhed *n 



this singular species of warfare, agreed to be 
baptized with his people. For this purpose 
he came to Charles next day, and found that 
monarch carousing, while thirteen naked 
beggars were sitting on the ground looking 
on the feast. The malapert heathen asked 
who these were. Charles replied, rather un- 
fortunately, that they were the people of 
God whom he was feeding, and that they 
represented the apostles. Aigolandus there- 
upon notified that he would have nothing to 
do with such a faith. 

Next day a pitched battle was fought, in 
which Aigolandus having only a hundred 
thousand troops, and his enemy a superiority 
of thirty-four thousand, was entirely defeated, 
and was himself slain, which demonstrated 
the propriety of the mode which Charles had 
adopted of entertaining the representatives of 
the apostles. 

The French monarch next carried on a war 
against Furra, a prince of Navarre. On the 
approach of a battle, he prayed that the sign 
of the cross might appear on the shoulder 
of those who were predestined to perish in 
the action. In order to evade the decrees of 
Providence, Charles shut up the soldiers who 
had been marked in consequence of this 
application, in his oratory ; but on returning 
from the battle, in which he vanquished the 
enemy, he found that all those he had in 
ward were dead, to the number of a hundred 
and fifty, which evinced the impiety of his 
precaution. 

While in Navarre, it is reported to Charles 
that a Syrian giant of first-rate enormity, 
called Ferracutus (the Ferrau of the Italians), 
had appeared at Nagera. This creature pos- 
sessed most exuberant proportions: he was 
twelve cubits high, his face was a cubit in 
length, and his nose a measured palm. As 
soon as Charles arrived at Nagera, this un- 
wieldy gentleman proposed a single combat, 
but the king was so little tempted by a 
personal survey, that he declined his offer. 
Ogerius the Dane was therefore selected as 
the christian champion, but the giant trussing 
him under one arm, carried him off to the 
town. Having served a succession of knights 
in a similar manner, Orlando at length went 
out against him. The Saiacen, as usual, 
commenced the attack by pulling his anta- 
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goniat from the mddle, and rode off with him, 
till Orlando, exerting aJI his force, seieed bim 
b^ the chin, and both fell to the ground. 
When they hod remounted, the knigbt think- 
ing to kill the pngnn, only cut ofF the hrad of 
htB hone. Ferrau being uow on foot, Orlando 
dtnick a blow on bin arm that knocked the 
Bword from liig hand ; on which the giant 
slew his adverBaiy's honui with a pat of liia 
hut. After this the opponents fought on foot, 
and with swords, till towards evening, when 
Ferrau demanded a trace (ill next day. 

In the morning Orlando bad recourse to 
B new sort of implement ; he attacked his 
enemy with an immense club, which had 
no more effect than the finer weapon. The 
champions now assaulted each other with 
etones ; but when this species of warfare was 
at the bardest, giants being naturally prone to 
Bomnolency, Ferrau became overpowered with 
deep, and again begged a truce. When he 
bad composed himself to rest, hta courteous 
Vitagonist placed astone below his head, that 
be might sleep more softly. When he awake, 
Orlando took an opportunity of asking him 
haw he was so haidy,that be neither dreaded 
sword nor batoon. The giant, who must have 
been more remarkable for strength than 
caution, explained the whole mystery, by 
Bcknowledg^og that he was every where in- 
vulnerable except in the navel. Ferrau, in 
his turn, made less pertinent inquiries con- 
cerning the name, lineage, and faith of his 
foe. This last subject beingiitart^d, Orlando, 
hoping to make a convert, expluned the 
arUclea of his creed. The giant opened the 
controversy by quesUoniug the possibility of 
three being one, but Orlando vanquished bis 
arithmetical scruples by a number of iugeni- 
ons illustrations ; asthat an almond isasinglt 
nut, though it consisto of three things, tbi 
husk, the shell, and tlie kemel. The dispu- 
tant replied, that he had now a very cleai 
conception how three made one, but that 
he was scandalized at a virgin producing. 
Orlando reminded him that there waa no- 
thing more remarkable in this, than in 
the original creation of Adam. Our giant 
readily waved this point, but could not 
comprehend how a Ood could die. The 
ailments on this head he seems t» have 
been as little prepaifd to canvass as the 



other topics, but entrenched himself within 
what be considered his last stronghold, tliat 
the God who died could not camealiveagain. 
It was argued by Orlando, Itiat there was no- 
thing impossible in this, us Elijah and Elisha 
readily revived after their death, and that the 
dead cube of a lionesa can be resuBcilated on 
the third day, by the breath of the mother. 
Orlando must, no doubt, have expected, that 
the ingenuity of this last Ulustration would 
havecumpleted theworkofconveraon; what 
then must have been bis disappointment, 
when the pertinacious Saracen, by demand- 
ing that a sword should be admitted into the 
conference, proved that his head was as iiu- 
penetrable to argument as his body to the 
incomparable edge of Ihirindana. In the 
ensuing combat, Orlando made great uae of 
the information he had received concerning 
the perforable port of hb ontaguuist, who 
bdng slain in consequence, the city of Nagera 
surrendered to the arms of Charlemagne. 

After this success, the French monarch re- 
ceived intelligence that Ebrwm,king of Sibilik 
(Seville), who had escaped from the battle 
before Pampeluna, was encamped at Cordova, 
ready to resist hisinvadon, Charlea, without 
loss of time, marched to the south of Spun. 
When the French vanguard approached the 
enemy, it found that the troops of the hostile 
army wore bearded masks, that they had added 
horns to their heads, and that each soldier 
held a drum in his hand, wliich he beat with 
prodigious violence. The horses, quite un- 
accustomed to this sort of masquerade, imme- 
diately took fright, and spread con^derable 
confusion in the christian army, which with 
difficulty retreated to an eminence. Next 
day, however, prerious to an attack, Cliarles 
ordered his horses to be hood-winke<l, and 
tlieir ears to be stopped with wax. This 
stratagem, or art uuralAlU, as it is called in 
the chronicle, rendered useless the martial 
[irelude of the enemy.and gained Clmrleti the 
victory. A similar device is resorted to, ou 
a like occasion, in the metrical romance c£ t 
Lion, by the English nw;^ 



Richard Coeur 

The captnrt 
fruit of the ( 



of Cordova was the immedisU^ 
cess of Charlemagne, and Spun 
being now entirely subdued, the conqueror 
made a proper poilition of the kin^jdom. Um 
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beetowcd Narure on the Britono, CartUle on 
the French, and Anagon on the Qreelu, while 
Andkloaa and Portugal were aMigned to the 
Ffemingi. 

After the aceoont of ibjm distribntion, the 
hirtOTian mart Maaoiuhlf introduces a denrip- 
tion of the penou of hia heio, and the caps- 
dtiM of hii atomach. Aa to hi< external 
n, he had dark hair, a mddjr c 

I aspect, but a graceful and 
elqant fonn. This, indeed, appears from 
his dimensioiiB, for his legs were thick, his 
altitude eight feet, SJid his belljr protuberant. 
Hie daily conmimplian of provisions, though 
almost incredible, scarcely exceeds that of 
Lewis XIV, of whose diet an account has 
been served up in the Walpoliana. During 
night, Charles was guarded by a hundred and 
twen^ of the orthodox, who relieved each 
other during three watches, ten bong placed 
at his head, ten at hia feet, and the same 
number on uthei nde, each holding a naked 
Cdchion in one hand and a bnming torch in 
flift other. 

When Charles had arrived as far as Pom- 
pelnna on his ntura to Fiance, he bethought 
himself that he had yet left in Spain two 
Saracen kings, Harnrius (the same who in 
Ariceto is present at the siege of Paris by 
Agnmante), and his brother Beligandus, who 
leigned j<Hntly at CKsarangusta (Satagossa). 
To these miscreants he despatched Qsnnalon 
(the Osn Traditor of Italian poets) to expa- 
tiate on the necessity of their paying tribute 
and recdving b^tiam, Tliey sent Charles a 
quantity of aweet wine and a thousand houris, 
but at the same time bribed the ambasaador 
to betray his master. Oannalon, on his return 
to bead-quart«ra, reported that Mardrius wne 
well disposed to become a Christian and to 
pay tribute. Trusting to this information, 
Charles made a diapoeition on his march to 
Fiance, by wliich he lost the half of hie 
army. He himaelf passed the Pyrenees in 
safsfywithpait of histroopa; buttheaecond 



dividon, commanded by Orlando, consisting 
of 20,000 men, was unexpectedly attacked in 
the defiles of Roncesvalles, by a guerilla of 
S0,000 Saneens, and was cut to pieces, except 
Orlando and a few knights.i 

The main body of the pagans having retired, 
Orlando discovered a stray SaiBceit, whom he 
boand to a tree. Aiter this exploit he as- 
cended an eminence, and aoundad his ivory 
horn, which mllied around him a hundred 
Christians, the remains of hia army. Though 
the pagans had, with little loss to themselves, 
reduced hie soldiers from 20,000 to 100, 
Orlando by no means despaired of discomfit- 
the hiMt of his enemy. He returned with 
his small band to the Saracen he had put in 
durance, and threatened to kill him unless he 
would show him Haisirius. The Saracen 
yielded to so powerful an argument, and 
pointed out hia king, who was distinguished 
by hia hay hone and round shield. Orlando 
rushed among the pagans and slew their 
monarch, which induced Beligandus to bll 
back with his army on Baia^isaa. In thia 
brilliant enterprise the hundred Christians 
were killed, and their commander severely 
wounded. Wandering through a forest, Or- 
lando arrived alone at the entrance to the 
pass of Cisera, where, exhausted with wounds^ 
and grieving for the loss of his army, he 
w himself under a tree. As a r^resh- 
ment, be commenced a long address to hia 
sword Dnrindana, which be complimented 
with all the auperiatives in the latin language 

" Fortitudine firmisume, capula ebumeo 
candidisaime, cmce anrea aplendidisriae," 

The dying champion next blew bis horn 
with such force that he burst itj Charley 
'ho was then in Oascony, heard the peal- 
IsUnctly, and wished to return to the succour 
of his nephew, but was persuaded by Gonna- 
lon that be could be in no danger, and that 
was merely taking the diversion of hunting 
the foreets. The blast, however, brought 



> ngvalirjar KoncMnUn, where tbu csUatrophe 
la •oppoawl to h>Te h^ipened, lit* to the narth-«ul 
ofPsapdnBiL It •xtandsloStJesaneddsParte 
b Baa* Nanin^ aod reoeivn its nam* Ann lli* 
MOBUiiD of RoDOMnllei, whleh laimiaatM thU 
plsin,«ndlaacconBtodtlisliighertelthePjruiiiM. 



•0 (o. 16), balowi it on Aaiolpbo, uid Prinn 
Arthur'! ■quire it fumlibed vith a limilar ona bj 
Spenser. The notion probsbl j cams la Turpiu tram 
KmeoD Beth'! Life o( Alexander, when that mo- 
. giret Ills war signal bj a horn of '"""■** 
r. All ttaeae bate perhaps been derived troD 
the bora of Aleeto, in the 7th bonk of the JBtmd, 
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In the Ttaga of St Louis there appeared a 
romance in verse on the exploits of Charle- 
magne by an unknown author, which chiefly 
nlatea to the WEin of that monarch with the 
Saxons, and their celebrated chief Guitichena 
(Witikend). 

About the time of Philip the Hardy, Oirard, 
or Oirardiu, of Amiens, composed a metrical 
romance on the actions of Charlema^e, di- 
vided into three books. Of these the first 
gives an account of an early expedition of 
Charles, under the name of Maine, into At- 
ngon, to asaiBt Galafre, a Saracen, whose 
danghter he marries after vanquishing her 
father's enemies ; a story which, in a much 
kter romance, is told of Charlea MarteL The 
second book contains his wars in Italy agunst 
Didier, king of the Lombards, and differs 
little from what is contained in the uuthenLlc 
histories relating to Charlemagne. The third 
book is a rhythmical version of the chronicle 
of Turpin. 

Nearly at the same time, in another volumi- 
nous metrical romance, an account was given 
of Charlemagne's preparations for his expe- 
dition to the Holy Land, and the adventures 
of some of hia knights who preceded him to 
that region. Nothing, however, is said of the 
conquest of Palestine, and indeed the reality 
of this enterprise is denied by all authentic 
historians, though it found its way into many 
of the absurd and fabulous chronicles of the 
13th and 14th centuries. 

There is another work somewhat resem- 



FrancB, was written in 1016, wliile the Count 
de Caylos places its compo^don in the reign 
of Lewis IX. It is cslled Philumena, a i 
derived from that of a pretended secretary of 
Charlemagne, but it was in fact written by 
monk of the Abbey de Grasse. It contair 
on account of the exploits of the emperor 
Kgainst the Moors of Spain, but is more i 
dally devoted to the history and miracles of 
the abbey, the foundation of which the auth i 
attributes to Charlemagne. 

In the Reali di Franaia, an ancient Italian 
ehronicle, we are presented with a fabuh 
account of the early periods of the French 
monarchy previous to the age of Charlemagne, 
the firat exploits of that monarch, and the 



of Milo, father of Orlando, with Bertha, 
Charlemagne's sinter. 

There were also many rhythmical French 
mances on the subject of the paladitu of 
Charlemaj^ne. The northern bards, who fol- 
lowed Rollo to France, introduced their native 
traditions ; those, for instance, relating to 
Ugier the Dane, and other northern heroes, 
afterwards enlisted into the tales of 
chivalry. The earliest French metrical ro- 
related, as we liave seen, to Arthur ; 
but when Normandy had fallen under tlie 
dominion of the kings of Fnuice, and that 
country began to look on Englaud with an 
eye of jealousy, which was the prelude to 
open hostility, the native minstrels 
changed their theme of the pruses of the 
Round Table knights to the more acceptable 
subject of the paladins of Charlemagne. In 
the 13th century, Adenez, who waa a kind of 
poet laureat to Henry III., duke of Brabant, 
wrote the metrical romance, L'Enfance d' 
Ogier le Danois; and about the same period, 
Villeneuve produced the still more 
c«lebmted comporitions of Hegnauld de Mun- 
taulian, Doolin de Mayence, Maugis d' Aigre- 
mont, and Quatre fils Aimon. 

The ancient chruniclesand metrical roman- 
ces above mentioned, may be considered as 
sources wluch supplied with materials the 
early writers of the prose romances relating 
to Charlemagne ; but though they may have 
suggested his expedition to Spain and the 
Holy Land, with several other circumstances, 
the authors of the prose romances of Charle- 
magne seem to have written more from fancy, 
and less slsrishly to have fuUowi'd the metrical 
tales by which they were preceded, than the 
compilers of the fables concerning Arthur. 
They added incidents which were the crea- 
tures of their own imagination, and embel- 
lished their dreams with the ipedota miracula, 
derived from the fables of Arabia, or from 
northern and classical mythology. Heroes 
of romance, beudes, are frequently decoratei] 
with the attributes belonging to their pre- 
decessors or descendants. Many of the events 
related in the romantic stoiy cJf Charlemagne 
are historically true with r^ard to Cliarles 
Marte!. When the fame of the latter was 
eclipsed by the renovm of Charleuiagnc. the 
songs of the minstrels, and legends of the 
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monks, transferred the exploits df the Anno- 
rican chief to his more iUnstrious descendant. 

Thus, from the ancient chronicles and early 
metrical romances ; from the exploits of indl- 
ridual heroes, concentrated in one ; from the 
embellishments added by the imagination of 
the author, and the charms of romantic fiction, 
sprung those formidable compilations we are 
about to encounter, and which form the second 
division of Romances of Chivalry. 

It is still more difficult to fix the dates of 
the fabulous tales relating to Charlemagne than 
of those of the Round Table. 

HUON DE BOURDEAUX,! 

though written in verse by Huon de Ville- 
iienve, as far back as the ISth century, is not, 
in its present form, supposed to be long ante- 
rior to the invention of printing, as there are 
no manuscripts of it extimt. It is said, indeed, 
at the end of the work, that it was written by 
desire of Charles Seigneur de Rochfort, and 
completed on the 29th of January 1454 ; but 
it is suspected that the conclusion is of a date 
somewhat more recent than the first part of 
the romance. The oldest edition is one in 
folioy without date, and the second is in quarto, 
1516. There are abo different impressions in 
the original language of a more recent period. 
Huon of Bourdeaux, indeed, seems to have 
been a favourite romance, not only among the 
French, but abo with other nations. The 
English translation, executed by Lord Bemers 
in the reign of Henry VIII., has gone through 
three editions, and it has lately formed the 
subject of the finest poem in the German 
language. 

As the incidents in the Oberon of Wieland 
are nearly the same with those in the old 
French romance, and are universally known 
through the beautiful translation of Mr 
Sotheby, it will not be necessary to give so 
full an analysis of the work as it would be 
otherwise entitled to, from its antiquity, sin- 
gularity, and beauty. 

Huon, and his brother Oirard, while tra- 
velling from their own domains of Guyenne 
to pay homage to Charlemagne, are treacher- 
ously way-laid by Chariot, the emperor's son. 



1 Let prouMBes et faicts merreilleux du noble Huon 
de Bordeanlz* Per de Fnuioe, Duo de Guyenne 



who, by the advice of evil counsellors, had 
formed the design of appropriating their pos- 
sessions. Having killed, though in self- 
defence, the favourite son of his sovereign, 
Huon could not obtain pardon, except on the 
whimsical condition that he should proceed 
to the court of the Saracen Amiral, or Emir 
Gaudisse, who ruled in Bagdad — ^thathe should 
appear while this potentate was at table— <eut 
off the head of the bashaw who sat at his right 
hand — kiss his daughter three times, and 
bring, as a tribute to Charlemagne, a lock of 
his white beard, and four of his most efficient 
grinders. 

Before setting out on this excursion, Huon 
proceeds to Rome, where he is advised by his 
uncle, the pope, to perform a pilgrimage to 
Palestine, and thence to depart on the re- 
mainder of his expedition. 

Having complied with this injunction, and 
virited the holy sepulchre, Huon sets out for 
the coast of the Red Sea, but wanders in a 
forest, where he supports himself with wild 
fruits and honey till tiie end of the third day, 
when he meets an old man of gigantic stature, 
naked, as far as clothes were concerned, but 
covered with long hair. This aneien preud- 
hommej as he is called, addresses Huon in a 
dialect of the French language, informs him 
that his name is Gerasmes, and that he is 
brother to the mayor of Bourdeaux ; he had 
been made prisoner in a battle with the San^ 
cens, but having escaped from slavery, and 
possesdng much of the sfavair mvre, he had 
judiciously chosen to reside thirty years in 
the forest in his present comfortable predica- 
ment. 

Gerasmes informs Huon that from this wil- 
derness two roads led to the states of Guadisse, 
one a journey of forty days, the other less 
tedious, but extremely dangerous, as it passed 
through the forest inhabited by Oberon, who 
metamorphosed the knights who were bold 
enough to trespass, into hobgoblins, and ani- 
mals of various descriptions. 

Our hero having, of course, decided in favour 
of the most perilous road, he and Gerasmes 
penetrates into the thickest part of the forest 
of Oberon. Having followed a path through 
the wood to a considerable distance, they sit 
down almost exhausted with famine under an 
oak. At this hour Oberon, who was apparenUy 
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a child of four yean of age, of resplendent 
beauty, and clothed in a robe sparkling with 
precious stones, was paiading through the 
forest. The dwarf accosts Huon and his at- 
tendants, but, enraged at their silence, raises 
a frightftil tempest. Huon attempts to escape 
through the thickets, but is soon overtaken 
by Oberon, who allays the storm, and sounds 
a magic horn, which throws the attendants of 
Huon into convulsions of merriment and 
dancing. Oberon, at length having ceased to 
blow the horn, enters into conversation with 
the knight : he commences an account of hb 
own pedigree, and declares that he is the son 
of Julius Cesar and a &iiy, who was lady of 
the Hidden Isle, now Chifalonia, in which she 
had received the Roman chief, when on lus 
voyage to Thessaly to attack Pompey. Many 
rare endowments had been bestowed on Oberon 
at his birth, but a malevolent £uiy, offended 
at not being invited to attend on that occa- 
sion, had decreed that his stature should not 
increase after he was three years of age. 
Oberon farther professed the utmost esteem 
for Huon and his kindred, as a proof of which 
he immediately raised up a sumptuous palace 
for his reception, where he was entertained 
with a magnificent banquet, at which the 
fairy presided in great state. After the repast 
he presented Huon with a goblet, which, in 
the hands of a good man, spontaneously filled 
with wine, and also the ivory honi, which, if 
softly sounded, would make every one dance 
who was not of irreproachable character, and, 
if blown with violence, would bring Oberon 
himself to his assistance, at the head of 100,000 
soldiers. 

Fortified with these gifts, Huon proceeds 
on his journey. After travelling a few days, 
he arrives at the city of Tourmont, which he 
finds b governed by one of his uncles, who, in 
his youth, had gone on a penitential {nlgrim- 
age to Jerusalem, and having become Uie slave 
of the Emir Gaudisse, had been deputed to 
govern a Saracen city as a reward for renounc- 
ing the Christian faith. In this place Huon 
attracts immediate notice by feasting all the 
poor of the city out of hb enchanted cup. 
Thb procures Huon a visit from hb apostate 
uncle, to whom he introduces himself as a 
nephew, and presents him with the goblet 
filled with wine ; biit as hb relative was a 



person of abandoned chanctcr, the Hq[Qor 
instantly disappean. The ren^gado reoeiveB 
hb nephew with apparent Vin^iw^tj but pri- 
vately meditates hb destruction. He accord- 
ingly invites him and Gerasmes to a somptuous 
banquet, but orden one of hb agas to place 
guards in the ante-chamber, who should be 
ready to attack the Christiana. Thb officer 
was of French birth, and having been be- 
friended in hb youth by the fiither of Huon, 
he filb the ante-room with Christian prisoners, 
whom he had set at liberty. Accordingly the 
traitor's command for an attack on Huon b 
the signal for a general manoacrc of the pagans. 
The emir, however, having escaped, assem bles 
hb forces and beoeges hb nephew, who re- 
mained in the palace. Huon, considering thb 
as an occasion sufficiently important to de- 
mand the aanstance of Obenm, sounds hb 
horn, and while the besiegera are in conse- 
quence dandng with prodigious agility, the 
Christians are reinforced by an army of a 
hundred thousand men, with the fiidry as 
generalissimo. The governor's troops being 
immedbtely cut to pieces, and he himself slain, 
Huon prepares for hb departure. Oberon 
gives him a last advice concerning hb journey, 
warning him particularly not to approach the 
tower possessed by Angoulafiie, a cruel giant, 
who could only be vanquished by a person 
defended by a certain hauberk, which the 
monster unfortunately kept in his custody. 

To thb very tower Huon directs hb course, 
and, entering it while the giant b asleep, he 
arms himself with the fiital hauberk, awidcens 
the lord of the manor, and kilb him by the 
assistance of a lady, who was confined Uiere, 
and who finds a kinsman in her deliverer. 

Huon follows up thb exploit by possessing 
himself of a ring which had been sent to the 
giant as a tribute from Gaudisse. Here he 
dbmisses Gerasmes and tlie rest of hb retinue, 
and having crossed an arm of the Red Sea on 
the back of Malebron, one of the spirits of 
Oberon, he at length arrives at Babylon (Bag- 
dad) in Arabia, where that emir held his court. 

Having entered the palace, and passed the 
saloon where the emir was banqueting with 
a few tributary, sultans, Huon suddenly inter- 
rupts the pleasures of the entertainment by 
removing the head of the king of Hyrcania, 
who was the intended husband of £sclarmonde, 
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the daughter of Gaudisse, and was then seated 
at the right hand of her father. He next 
fulfils the second part of his mission, on the 
lips of the princess, and concludes with pro- 
mulgating his designs against the beard and 
grinders of the emir. This potentate was but 
ill prepared with an answer to so novel a 
proposition, and a mode of address somewhat 
unusual at his board. Huon, however, having 
produced the ring of Angoulafire, is at first 
heard with tolerable patience ; but when he 
mentions how he became possessed of it, the 
emir orders him to be apprehended. The 
knight at first defends himself with great 
courage, and kills many of the assailants, but 
18 at last overpowered by numbers. It was 
now in vain to have recourse to his horn ; at 
the first gate of the palace, Huon, in order to 
gun admittance, had professed himself a 
mnssulman, a fedsehood which rendered the 
horn of no avail, since from that moment his 
character had ceased to be irreproachable. 
He is loaded with chains and precipitated into 
a dungeon, where the emir intended he should 
be tormented with the punishments of hunger 
and bondage, as preparatory to that of being 
burned alive, which was in reserve. Huon 
receives sustenance, however, and many con- 
solatory visits, from the beautiful Esclai^ 
monde, interviews which must have been the 
more agreeable, as he could not be conscious 
of any claims to the favour of that princess, 
farther than having cut ofi^ the head of her 
lover, insulted her father, and knocked out 
the brains of his body-guards. 

After a few tender conversations, Esclar- 
monde professes her readiness to become a 
Christian. In many of the romances of 
Charlemagne, the fable hinges on the assist- 
ance given by Saracen princesses to Christian 
knights, and the treasons practised for their 
lovers' sake against their fathers or brothers. 
It must, indeed, be confessed, that they are 
not of the sex to which the Mahometan 
religion is most seductive. 

When this good understanding had been 
established, in order to secure Huon against 
the dangers with which he was threatened, 
hb jailor, who had been bribed by Esclar- 
monde, informs the emir that his prisoner had 
died two days ago, and had been interred in 
the dungeon. 



At this period, Oerasmes, whom we left at 
the tower of Angoulafire, arrives at Bagdad, 
and, along with Esclarmonde, plots the deli- 
verance of Huon. The princess had now 
become so furious a Christian, that she declared 
to Huon, " que n* est homme que plus Je 
hais que V admiral Gaudisse mon pere, pource 
qu'il ne croit en nostre seigneur Jhesu Christ." 
Her hatred, indeed, had risen to so high a 
pitch, that she insisted on her father being 
murdered in his sleep. — " A 1* heure de minuit 
Je vous meneray en la chambre de mon pere ; 
vous le trouverez dormant, puis incontinent 
le occirez : Et quant est a moy, Je vueil bien 
estre la premiere qui le premier coup luy 
baillera." These plans are aided by the 
invasion of Agrapard, the brother of Ajigon- 
lafire, who enters the capital at the head of a 
formidable army, reproaches the emir (most 
unreasonably one should think) for not having 
avenged the death of that giant, and suggests 
the alternative of pa3ring a triple tribute or 
denuding himself of his kingdom. 

The emii could find no person at his court 
who would encounter this champion. After 
cursing his gods at considerable length, and 
to no purpose, Esclarmonde embraces this 
favourable opportunity, to confess that Huon 
is still in existence. The knight is accordingly 
brought forth from his dungeon, and the emir 
promises that if he vanquish Agrapard, he will 
not only allow his beard to be plucked, but 
will patiently submit to a partial extraction 
of his grinders. 

Huon, having overcome the giant, proposes 
to Gaudisse, that, in lieu of the despoliation 
of his beard and grinders, he should consent 
to be baptised. This alteration in the agree- 
ment not being relished by the emir, he 
orders Huron to be seized, who, trusting that 
his long sufierings had now appeased Oheron, 
sounds the horn with the requisite vehemence 
The surmise of the knight is justified by the 
event ; the fairy king appears with a formi- 
dable army, and the head of the emir iy 
struck ofi^ by an invisible hand. The bear4 
and teeth thus become an easy prey to the 
conqueror, and are sewed up by Oberon in the 
side of G«rasmes, who was in attendance. 
Huon loads two vessels with the treasures cf 
the emir, and suls for Italy with Esclarmonde, 
jafter beins" threatened by Oberon with tht 
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■erereet puniBhmenta, if he ahould ontidpate 
the deligtils of matrimony previoug to the 
falfilment of its gmver ceremonies. 

In niott romances, when a superior beinj; 
receives a mortal into favonr, some test of 
obeilience b required. This is usually violated, 
and the consequent misfortanea form a series 
of endless incidents. As to Huon, he seems 
never to have received any injunction from 
Oberon, without acting in direct opposition 
to it. Gerasmes, foreseeing the fate of the 
lovers, seta sail for France in one of the ships, 
carrying in his side the precious deposit of 
beard and grindera. Scarcely had he left the 
vessel in which Huon and Eaclsrmonde are 
conveyed, when their conduct gives rise to a 
tempest more boisterous than the description 
of the youngest poet The ship goes to pieces 
on a desert ielaad, where the lovers wander 
about for some time, and renew the offenc« 
that had given rise to the late hurricane ; 
but, though on shore, they are not permitted 
to violate the Injunctions of Oberon with im- 
punity. A band of cor^rs arriving on the 
island, one of their nuralier, who had been a 
subject of the emir Gaudisse, immediatxly 
recognises Esclsnnonde. These pirates leave 
Huon in the island, bound to a tree, and, in 
hopes of a great recompense, sail with the 
princess for the capital of Yvoirin, emir of 
Montbrant,anduncteDf Escliimionde. Though 
Huon was not in the vessel, a tetnjiesl drives 
it to the coast of Aufalerne. The captain 
having entered one of the porta of that king- 
dom, Galafre, the ruler of the country, coniea 
on board, and on their refusal to deliver up 
the princess, puts the whole crew to death, 
with the exception of one pirate, who escapes 
to Montbrant. Esclannonde is conducted to 
the seraglio, and informed that she must pre- 
pare to accept the hand of her new master ; 
but she pretends that slie liad lately made a 
vow of chastity for two yeara, which the emir 
promises to respect. 

Oberon, meanwhile, being touched with 
pity for the miufortuues of Huon, pennits 
Halebron, one of liis spirits, to go to his as- 
HistaDce. This emissary, taking Huon on hia 
back, lands him in the territory of King 
Yroirin. As the mercy of the fairy king 
had not extended so far as to provide the 
doliuquent with victuals or raiment, he wan- 



ders naked through the country in quest of 
provisions. In s meadow he falls in with aa 
old man eating heartily, who had formerly 
been a minstrel at tlie court of Gaudisse, and 
engages Hnon to carty his harp and his wal- 
let for food and clothing. On the same eve- 
ning they arrive at the court of Yvoirin. Tha 
minstrel performs in such a manner as to ob-, 
tain rewards from all the courtiers 
tendant also attntcts much notice, 
command of Yvoirin, plays at chess with hit 
daughter, on conditions which show that thia 
emir possessed the greatest confidence in the 
skill of the princess, or had very little regard 
to the honour of his family. The lady, who 
fell in love with Huon during the game, pnr 
posely allows herself to be check-mated 
But the knight being resolved to preserve hia 
fidelity to Esclormonde, commut^ 
he hod guned for a sum of money, 
pucelle sen alia moalt dolente et conrrouct 
et dist en elle mesmea, ha maulvais 
faally de Mahom soys confondu, car m J' 
sceu qua autre those n'eusseavoulu fare Jeta 
euBse matte', si en eusseseu le chief tranche." 

Yvoirin, long before this time, had been 
informed of the detention of his niece by 
Qalofre. He had accordingly sent todemand 
the restitution of Eaclarmonde, which bdng 
refused, hostilities hod commenced Iwtween 
these neighbonring Sultans, The day after 
the arrival of Huon at the court of Yvoirin 
had been fixed for an invasion of the enemy's 
territories. Huon having learned the nuse 
of the war, feels every motive for exertion • 
he procures some rusty arms, mounts an old 
hackney, and, though thus accoutred, hia 
valour chiefly contributes to the defeat of 
Oalafre. 

A new resource, however, presents itself to 
the vanquished monarch. It will be 
lected that Qerasmes had left Huon at a most 
momentous crisis, and the lover hod rendered 
himself culpable so soon after the departurs 
of his friend, that the ship in which Qerasmea 
was embarked had experienced the full foroa. 
of the tempest which wrecked the 
Huon and Esckrmonde. He had, i 
quence, been driven out of his coii 
after being long tempest-tost, had sought 
shelter in the poi-t of Anfnleme. ToGeraamea 
the king communicates the utnation of hia 
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b totally irpnhwi oi 

AOd 

her captiTifty m tke wnglift, tke Cluistiaiit! 
poam thcnMlra «r tk« tifMuc «r Gak^ i 
And cmlMrk ob boud a w u m l m which thej 
mayor aff B umd e aax , with aaotagood fortane 
thaa prohafaOityyhadaRiTaddBiiBg thtacge. 
Hood b kndad afe in Italy, aad b fonaally 
vnttad to EsdanMMde at Eoaw ; hutyW hb 
road to thceout of C1iaflfniagnf,heb way-laid 
by hb brother Ginrd, wlio had poanaed him- 
aelfofhbdnkedo«iyaadwaaf»BngoTeritwith 
vnezampled tyramiy. The vnupcr pays hb 
brother an ^iparoitfy kind Tiat at the abbey 
of St Manxice, where he lod|ged a few days on 
hb joomey to Fuiiw HaTing learned from 
Hnon the aeeret off the treaaare eontatned in 
the flide of QenaneB, he attacks the bearer 
on hb way from the mona a trt y, opens hb 
side, takes oat the beard and grinden, and 
sends him along with hb master and Eadai^ 
monde in chains to Bonrdeanx. The ttaitor 
then p rocee ds to Fans, informs Charlemagne 
that hb brother had not aeoompliahed the 
object of hb mission, and asks a gift of hb 
dnkedom. Charlemagne repairs to Bonr- 
deanx, where Hnon b tried by the peers, and 
after mndi ddibeiation he b finally con- 
demned by the Toiee of the emperor. Hnon 
and QeEMmea are sentenced to be dimwn and 
qnartered, and Esdarmonde to be led to the 
stakau Chadanagnedefen the execotion till 







The stofy of Hnon of 
complefedy tniihed, bnt there b a long 
fimsstion whsch seems to be by a ^fierenl 
hand, and b apparently of a mnA later date 
than the work of which an abstract has been 
giTcn. In the original romance, Hnon bigina 
hb ezpkita by slaying the aon of Cbariemagna. 

p t od n ction by cntting off the head of the son 
of Thieiy, emperor of Qennany. That 
narch in roTenge cames war into the 
of Gnienne. Hnon defends himsrtf 
fnDy for some time, bnt at length seta ont for 
the east, to beg assistance frtMn the brother of 
Esdarmonde, to whom, thongh he had dain 
hb fether and seduced hb abtar, he thon^t 
himsrlf entitled to apply. 

During hb absence Bonrdeanx b taken, 
Qerasmes killed, and Esdaimonde conducted 
captiye to the Qennan court, wiiere she b 
persecuted with lore propositions by the em- 
peror. 

While on hb Toyage to Asb, Hnon expe- 
riences a tremendous storm. When the 
tempest has abated, the reasel b carried away 
by a TWfid and irresistible current, whi^ 
dimws it into a dangerous whirlpool. Hnon 
peroriring a man swimming in the midst of 
the waters, and hearing him utter deep lamen- 
tations, orders the seamen to slack sails in 
order to gratify his curiosity. The swimmer 
proclaims himself to be Judas Iscariot and 
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loQIper power over the hehn. the dhip Btzikfle pradons aunwa. Hue boat is oamad down a 
on the ruck, to wbkeb. it wa> iimiBii bh' at- ttream with aurp ri aui g vdocitj, and enten a 
ttactetL Boon alone geti afe on diore. and mbterxanooDi canal Hgfatedb^ the xafiaaoecf 
after wandering for Bome time amonfftremen- {pema. whidi fanned the diannd of the wrtK^ 
dune predpioBE and elenle Telliea, he climbs and of wiiich Bncm gaUieim a bandfaL Iba 
tc the enchauied palaoe. wluch it beaotifnlhr roar of the wsvet and tiwmwHt aboee it db- 
detcriiied.' Bere he enjcnrt no todetr for a timctly heard, bat after a few daya voTigi 
lunp wkiiie but that of ahideootterpent. which the bark cu i eiy t t into a txaaqml tea, whidi 
he iiafr ttie piiatim of dwpatrbing ; bnt at he recogniat to be the Fenbn GnU Ho 
lenirth. in a remote apartment, he £eoorer» lands in mcEetT at the port of Tauit, where a 
five fainee p e rfuiiui n|g the office of pastiT skilfal kpidanr having impeded the pndoai 
cuuks. who expidn to him that thit b^dinc ttonet which he had picked up duing bk 
hoc been conairacted br the Ladr of the anbtenaneont Tcnrage, dedaict that one prt- 
HidoeL Ide tc protect her li*rer Julius Cesar aenred from fire and pouon,a aeocmd cared aU 
f rML tr*e fn?T of three kings of Egvpu whotte i^*f^»i^, a third le pr em e d hanger and thint| 
v e tt t k. while in poraniu had etrock on the and a fourth rendered the wearer unriable. 
rock of adamant, and from whoee treasures The poBteaian of theee Terr valnafale artidee 
he pakoe had been eo Bplendidlv funuahed. - procures fcr Hnon a &roiErab]e leoqitioii 
After a long sLav in this ihiand, Huon is at from the old enhan of that dittnctyOB whom 
jemgth carried off br a gxiffin, which ooca- our hero beetowt one of the applet of yovth, 
donall V haunted the diore ; and at the end which he had no aoourtaited than he reodvet 
of a lung aerial rorage^it eet down on the top the strength andappeaiaiioeof a maaof thirty, 
of a high mountain, which Memi to hare been From modret of giadtade the aoltm penniti 
a pjaoe of rendecrou for theee MiimmU Our himadf to be baptiaed, and placet a fleet and 
hero kills four of their number, which was armr under the tnmirif*^ of Hnon, with 
latber an ungrateful return for the wait oon- which he now | gocee dt to the a a iittnre of 
duet which be had reodved from tbeirfellow Esdarmooide. On hit war he landt at the 
monster. 6mid after his arrival on this spot, desert idand of Abillaat in q[aed of adven- 
he diifcoverb the Fountain of Youth, in which tuxes, and hit fleet being iuteitly (Stpened 
he has DO tuonerbsLhcd than be feds recrmtod bv a sfcoxm. be is forced to raniin. After 
from the effects of his late peiilt and labours, wtndering about for tome time he aeeends a 
jmd leooven his priatine rigour. This fiction mountdn, whose snmmit fomed a plain, 
«f toe fountain of joutb bnt been almoet at itmnd wiiich a cask was roDing with won- 

1 deiful noiw and vdodty. Bnon aneitt iti 

* Sec AfipeDdtz, Ka 17. , nnwiees with a haomwr and the inbibitnil 
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prodaims himself to be Gain, adding, that the 
cask is full of serpents and sharp spikes, and 
that he is doomed to loll in it till the day of 
judgment. The knight accordingly refuses to 
interfere in his punishment, and leaves him 
to prosecute his career in this uncomfortable 
conveyance. 

In the course of his conversation with Cain, 
Huon was informed that a demon, who had 
been the contractor for this machine, was 
waiting for the fratricide in a boat near the 
shore. Availing himself of this hint he pro- 
ceeds to the beach, and the evil spirit mistak- 
ing him for Cain, whom he personates, receives 
him into the bark, and lands him on the op- 
posite coast — a contrivance which shows that 
the knight had not altogether forgotten the 
practices by which, in his youth, he gained 
Admission to the hall of the emir of Babylon, 
and by which he first forfeited the favour of 
Oberon. In the present instance, however, 
his departure from truth is not followed by 
any punishment or disaster : on the contrary, 
he rejoins his fleet on the coast to which he 
had been transported by the fiend, and thence 
sets sail for France. 

Huon does not seem to have been in any 
great haste to bring assistance to Esclarmonde. 
He visits Jerusalem on his way, and enters 
most gratuitously into a war with the sultan 
of Egypt. 

On arriving at Marseilles he dismisses the 
Asiatic fleet, and proceeds to pay a visit to his 
uncle, the abbot of Clugny, whom he presents 
with one of the apples of youth. In the ha- 
bit of a pilgrim he next comes to the court of 
Thiery, emperor of Germany, who at length 
agrees to restore his wife, and receives the 
third apple as his reward. Huon and Es- 
clarmonde pay a short visit to their dominions, 
and then set out, according to invitation, for 
the enchanted forest of Oberon, who installs 
hia £eivoarite knight in the empire of FaSry, 
and expires shortly after. The remainder of 
the romance, or rather fairy tale, contains an 
account of the reign of Huon, and his disputes 
with Arthur (who had hoped for the appoint- 
iiMnt) as to the sovereignty of Fairy-land ; and 
also ^e adventures of the Duchess Clairette, 
the daughter of Huon and Esclarmonde, from 
whom was descended the illustrious fEunily of 
Capet 



There are few romances of chivalry which 
possess more beauty and interest than Huon 
of Bourdeaux ; the story, however, is too long 
protracted, and the first part seems to have 
exhausted the author^s stores of imagination. 
Huon is a more interesting character than 
most of the knights of Charlemagne. Even his 
weaknesses and disobedience of Oberon arise 
from excess of love or the ardour of military ^ 
enterprise ; and our prepossession in his favour 
is much enhanced by a mildness of nature 
and tenderness of heart, superior to that ot 
other heroes of chivalry. The subordinate 
characters in the work are also happily drawn : 
nothing can be better represented than the 
honest fidelity and zeal of Oerasmes, the 
struggles in the breast of the mother of Huon 
between maternal tenderness and devoted 
loyalty to Charlemagne, and the mixed 
character of that monarch, in which equity 
and moderation predominate, but are ever 
warped by an excess of blind paternal affec- 
tion. 

The early part of the romance of Huon 
bears a striking resemblance to the adven- 
tures of Otnit, king of Lombardy, related near 
the commencement of the Teutonic metrical 
romance of The Book of Heroes, which was 
written by the knight Wolfram of Bavaria 
early in the ISth century, and of which an 
entertaining analysis has been given in the 
Illustrations of Northern Antiquities Otnit, 
we are told, before setting out for Syria in 
order to gain the hand of its princess, met the 
dwarf Elberich, who was clothed in armour 
dighted with gold and diamonds. This dwarf 
presented Otnit with various gifts which pos- 
sessed a magic power, and which prove of 
infinite service on his arrival in Syria. Elberich 
afterwards gave him personal assistance in his 
contest with the heathen father of his destined 
mistress ; and on one occasion, having ren- 
dered himself invisible, he tore a handful of 
hair from the beard of the pagan, and pulled 
out several of the teeth of his queen. The 
princess becomes enamoured of the knight, 
and is at last willingly delivered into hb 
hands by the dwarf, who warns him, however, 
not to be guilty of any amorous indiscretions 
till his bride should be baptized. 

Some analogy also subsists between the se- 
cond part of Huon and the second and sixth 

1 
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Toyages of Sindbad ; but its resemblance to 
the voyages of Aboulfaouaris, in the Persian 
Tales, is much more striking. Judas swim- 
ming in the gulf corresponds with the story 
of the man whom the Persian adventurer 
fished up on his first vOyage, and who had 
whirled about for three years, as a penance, 
in the sea near Java. This renowned mariner 
also escapes from an island, on which he had 
been wrecked, by a subterraneous passage 
which the sea had formed through one of its 
mountains ; and by the assistance of a neigh- 
bouring ki ng he is enabled to succour his wife, of 
whose danger he had been apprized in a dream. 
The story of Cain and the attendant fiend in 
Huon, is the model or imitation of the Brazen 
Island, to which the ship of Aboulfaouaris is 
carried by an irresistible current, and in which 
he beholds the punishment of the Afrite or 
Rebel Genius. Indeed, the works of eastern 
fable are full of traditions concerning the 
punishments of Cain, one of which, it is some- 
where said, was, that he could not be killed 
by spikes piercing his body. The author of 
the Arabic CcOenaf a collection of oriental 
commentaries on scripture, makes him proof 
against all the elements ; a sword could not 
hurt him, fire could not bum, water could 
not drown, nor lightning strike him (c. 8), a 
curse resembling that which was imposed by 
Kehama. 

The next romance relating to knights, con- 
temporary with Charlemagne, is that of 

GUERIN DE MONTGLAVE.* 

"A r issue de 1* yver que le joly temps d' 
este commence, et qu' on voit les arbres florir 
et leurs fleurs espanyr, les oysillons chanter 
en toute joye et doulceur tant que leurs tons 
et doulx chants retentissent si melodieusement 
que toute joye et lyesse est de les escouter et 
ouyr ; tant que cueurs tristes pensifs et dolens 
8* en esjouissent et esmeuvent a delaisser dueil 
et toute tristesse, et se perforcent de valoir 
mieux — en celuy temps estoit a Montglave, 
le noble Due Guerin, qui tant fut en son 
temps preux et vaillant chevalier.*' This 
Guerin, who was brother of the duke of 



^ Histoire du ires preux et vaillant Guorin de 
Montglave, lequel fit en son tempe plusieurs nobles 
et iilustres fiaits en armes ; et aussi parLe des ter- 



Aquitaine, and ruled in Montglave (Lyoai), 
a city he had acquired by his own prowois, 
had four sons. After reproaching them at a 
high festival for indolence and gluttony, ke 
dismisses them from his palace in order \o 
push their fortunes in the world. Amaud, 
the eldest, is sent to his uncle Girard, duke 
of Aquitaine ; Millon, the second, proceeds to 
Pavia, and Girard and Regnier to the court 
of Charlemagne. The romance contains the 
separate adventures of the four knights, of 
which those of Amaud alone are in any 
degree interesting. 

Arnaud on his arrival at the capital of 
Aquitaine finds that Girard was dead, and that 
Hunault, his natural brother, had seized on 
the dukedom ; but, though attended only by 
a single squire, so completely was the usurper 
detested, that the principal inhabitants imme- 
diately invest Amaud with the sovereignty. 
Hunault, unable openly to withstand this 
general disaffection, has recourse to stratagem. 
He pretends that he had only meant to pre- 
serve the dukedom for his brother, gradually 
insinuates himself into the confidence of 
Amaud, and becomes hb chief adviser. In a 
short while he proposes to him an union with 
the Saracen princess Fregonda, the daughter 
of a sultan, called Fiorant, who reigned in 
Lombardy ; and farther, persuades him to 
pay a visit to the court of that monarch. 
Hoping to obtain a beautiful princess, and 
convert an infidel, Amaud sets out for Lom- 
bardy, accompanied by Hunault, who had 
previously informed the sultan that his 
brother was coming to solicit his daughter in 
marriage, and to abjure the Christian religion. 
The sultan and Amaud are thus put at cross 
purposes. The former leaves the work ox 
conversion to his daughter, but this princess 
had no sooner begun to love Amaud, than 
she found that she could not endure Mahomet. 
Hunault is informed of the sentiments of the 
princess by his brother Amaud, and imme- 
diately acquaints the sultan. In communi- 
cating this intelligence, he proposes that 
Amaud should be confined in a dungeon, and 
at the same time offers on his own part to 
assume the turban, should Fiorant agree to 



ribles et merveilleux faits de Robastre ct Perdtgon 
pour secourir le dit Guerin et sea enfaots. — Parii^ 
ions daUj itak 
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in reooTering po ooead on of Aqoitaine. 
These proposals being accepted, Aniaud is 
thrown into confinement, and Hunault sets 
out by a retired road for the duchy. On his 
way he is suddenly seized with remorse for 
his apostacy and treason. Hearing a clock 
strike while in the midst of a forest, he turns 
towards the place whence the sound proceeded, 
and arrives at the gate of a hermitage, which 
is opened by a giant of horrible aspect. This 
singular recluse was Robastre, who had been 
the companion in arms of Guerin of Mont- 
glare, and had retired to this forest to per- 
form penance. Hunault insists on confessing 
his sinsy and the catalogue being finished, 
Robastre immediately knocks out his brains. 
The ground of this commentary on the con- 
fession is, that he would thus die penitent ; 
but that if he lived, he would infallibly re- 
lapse into iniquity ; a train of reasoning cer- 
tainly more gigantic than theological. 

Robastre next turns his attention to the 
best means of delivering Amaud from prison. 
He first goes to consult with Perdigon, who 
had been formerly a companion of Gueriu, 
and was once tolerably versed in the black 
art, but had for some time renounced all his 
evil practices, and retired to a cell in the same 
forest with Robastre. Thb enchanter is at 
first scrupulous about renewing hb inter- 
course with the devil, but at length satisfies 
his conscience on the score of good inten- 
tions. 

The giant arms himself with an old cuirass, 
which was buried below his hermitage, and 
throwing over it a robe, gains admittance to 
the court of the sultan Florant in the cha- 
racter of a mendicant dervis. He soon obtains 
a private interview with the princess, and in- 
troduces himself as a Christian, and the friend 
of Amaud. In return he is informed by her 
that she pays frequent visits in secret to 
Amaad, to whon^ she promises to procure him 
aeoeaa With tJiis view she acquaints her 
father that Robastre is the most learned 
MoUah she had ever conversed with, and that 
if admitted to the prisoner he could not fail 
to convert him. Robastre is thus introduced 
into the dungeon, and privately concerts with 
Amaud the means of escape. In the course 
of the ensuing night the princess arrives with 
provisions, with which the Mahometan ladies 



in romance are always carefol abundantly to 
supply their lovers. Robastre taking a goblet 
of water, baptizes the princess, and unites her 
to Amaud. Having then knocked out the 
brains of the jailor, he breaks open the trap- 
door of the prison, and thus gets possession of 
the tower, of which the dungeon formed the 
foundation. 

Amaud escapes to Aquitaine, that he may 
.assert his sovereignty, and afterwards return 
to the assistance of Robastre and the princess, 
who remain together in the tower. In that 
hold they are besieged by the sultan and his 
forces, but Robastre makes different sorties, in 
which he is always successful, being aided by 
the enchantments of his friend Perdigon, who 
at one time pelts the Saracens with incessant 
hail, and at othen cuts them up by means of 
fantastic knights in black armour. Robastre, 
availing himself of the confusion into which 
the S^acens were thrown by one of these 
attacks, escapes with the princess, and arrives 
safe in Aquitaine. Here they have the mor- 
tification to find that Amaud had been im- 
prisoned by the maternal uncles of Hunault. 
They are vanquished, however, in single 
combat by Robastre. Amaud b then restored 
to his dukedom, and soon after succeeds to the 
Lombard principality, by the conversion and 
abdication of his father-in-law. His subjects 
also become Christians, for in those days they 
implicitly conformed to the religion of their 
prince, instead of forcing him to adopt the 
faith of his people. 

During these interesting transactions, Millon, 
the second son of Guerin of Montglave, had 
married his cousin, the daughter and heiress 
of the duke of Pavia. Regnier had been 
united to the duchess of Genoa, after defeating 
a ponderous giant, who was an unwelcome 
suitor, and Girard had espoused the countess 
of Thoulouse by the interest of Charlemagne, 
who conceived himself obliged to provide for 
the children of Guerin of Montglave, as he 
had, on one occasion, lost his whole kingdom 
to him at a game of chess. 

To these providons, however, there seems 
to have been no end, for Aimery, Amaud^s 
son, having grown up, came to demand a settle- 
ment on the plea of the game at chess. During 
one of his audiences, at which the queen was 
present, he seizes her majesty by the foot and 
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•fcithxawt ber. C h a iVma gpc thinks it ne- eomer of the chamber allotted to Ida „ 

eoary to arenge this iiunilt bj besicgiiig^ The peers bong imaUe to aleep, began to 
YienneBythe cafatal of Girard^s territories, who i brag (paber). Roland booBted that he eonhl 
is awittH in Ms defence bj his three brothers , sound his horn with such forte that it would 
and Rolftstre. After a good deal of general bring down the palaee : Ogier, the Dane, 
and promiacoons fighting, it is agreed that the arened that he would crumble to dnst one of 
quarrel should be decided bj angle combat, the chief pillars of the edifice : the boasts of 
Roland is chosen on the part of Charlemagne, OliTier, the youngest of the peers, related to 
and Olirier, son of Regnier duke of G«ioa, on the fieautiful Princess Jacquelina, the daughter 
the side of Girard.^ These two champions had of H agues. The kin? is informed of this con- 
Lceome acquainted during a truce, and recog- ^ rersation before retiring to rest, and being 
nising each other in the heat of combat, they much disappointed at hearing nothing but 
drop their arms and embraee with much cor- improbable lies, instead of the eicpected praises 
dialitj. Bj their means a reeonciliation is . of lus hospitality, he treats his guests with 
effected, and the paJadins of France resolre to \ much less drility, next morning, than he had 
torn their united arms against the Saracens. ! formeriy used. HaTing learned the cause of 
During the combat with Olirier, Roland had ■ lus resentment, the paladins depute Orlando 
been at one time in imminent danger, and ' to acquaint him that their boasts were mere 
Chariemagne had rowed a pilgrimage to pleasantries. King Hugues, howerer, informs 
Jerusalem. The account of that expedition , him that he thought they were in rery bad 
is detailed in the oonmienoement of the ro- taste, and that the paladins must consent to 
of remain his prisoners, or perform what they 

had undertaken. Nothing but a reiy bitter 
areraon to liars could hare driren the good 
king to this hasty measure, since he was 
which was first printed at Paris in the year obliged in its execution to expose the honour 
1500. In that work Chariemagne and lus -of his family in a Tery delicate point. The 
paladins, among whom was Olirier, son of the ' French peers accept the latter altematiTe 
duke of Genoa, proceed incognito to Jerusalem. ■■ proposed to them ; and from the fulfilment of 
Having oetrayed themselTes at that place by the boast of Olivier, sprung Galyen, the hero 
their jAgem&sB in search of relics, the patri- ofthe romance, sumamedRhetore, or Restaur^ 
arch of Jerusalem considers it indispensable by the fairy who predded at his birth, becanss 
that they should pay a visit of ceremony to | by his means there w^is to be revived in France 
King Hugues. They find this monarch en- the high spirit of chivalry, which was in 
camped on a vast plain with his grandees. 



GALYEN RHETOR^* 



who were all neat-herds or drovers, and his 



danger of being lost by the death of the pala- 
dins, who perished at RoncesvaUes. 



majesty a waggoner. Roland looked into This young prince having grown up, set out 
court, where he counted 100,000 hogs, who j for Europe in quest of his father. Having 
were feeding on wheat. The paladins en- j arrived at Genoa, he learned that Charle- 
quired if there was lodging for them, andjmagne and his peers were engaged in an 
were told by the porter that he had room for j expedition against the Saracens of Spain. To 
four thousand. On the day of their arrival : Spain he accordingly directed his course, but 



the French peers were very kindly entertained 
at table, but, notwithstanding the ample ac- 
commodation, they were lodged in the same 
apartment at night. King Hugues, though a 
very good man, was extremely curious to 
learn what strangers said of his hospitality, 
and accordingly conoealed an interpreter in a 

* See Appeoilix, No. 18. 

* Goblet pronefltes et Taillancesde Oa] jen Rhetor^ 
fiU da ijuble Olivier le Mvqius et de la belle Jsc- 



met with many adventures, and performed 
a variety of exploits, before reaching the 
camp of Charlemagne. Thence he departed 
for a division of the army, in which he 
understood his father ¥ras brigaded. He 
arrived after the oefeat of RoncesvaUes, and 
was only recognized by Olivier in hb expiring 

queline fille da Roi Hugues, qui fat Empereir de 
Coastantinople. 
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moments.' Galy«n having performed the last 
duties to his father, was of great service in 
the subsequent war with Marsilius, and also 
detected the treason, and insisted on the 
punishment, of Qano ; the account of which 
nearly corresponds with the detail in the 
chronicle of Turpin. He was soon, however, 
obliged to depart on hearing of the death of 
Hugues, and the usurpation of the crown by 
the brothers of that prince ; he vanquishes 
them in single combat, rescues his mother, 
whom they had condemned to death, and 
afterwards, in her right, ascends the throne. 

The two following romances are believed to 
have been written in the beginning of the 
15th century, but the first edition of both is 
without date. In the prologue to 

MILLES ET AMYS," 

which shall be first mentioned, the work is 
said to be extracted from ancient chronicles. 
" y ay voulu extndre leurs faicts et gestes, et 
les fortunes a eux advenues ainsi comme Je 
les ay trouv^es en histoires anciennes jadis 
trouvees et enregistrees en plusieurs livres 
fusant mention d' eux par maniere de croni- 
ques," and in the 58th chapter, " il est assa- 
voir que ceste hystoire icy a este extndcte de 
r one des trob gestes du royaume de France, 
et ne furent que trois gestes au dit pays qui 
ont en honneur et renomme, dequoy le premier 
a este Doolin de Mayence, T autre Querin, la 
tierce si a este de Pepin dequoy est issu le 
Roy Charlemagne." This detail about the 
ancient histories, and the three Gestes, is pro- 
bably feigned to giv^ the stamp of authority. 
Milles and Amys, however, are mentioned in 
the Chronicle of Alberic de Troisfontaines, 
an author of the Idth century, who says they 
perished in the year 774, in an expedition 
i&ndertaken by Charlemagne against Didier, 
king of the Lombards. Their story is, besides, 
related in the Speculum Historiale of Vincent 
de Beauvus, and is there said to have occurred 
in the reign of Pepin. The early part of the 
romance, particularly that which relates to 
the leprosy of Amys, and his cure by sacrifice 
of the children of Milles, is the subject of the 



^ See Appendix, No. 19. 

* Le Roman des vaiU&ns cheraliers Milles et Amy», 
Icequels en Icur vinuit firent de grandcs prouossea. 



English metrical Amys and Amylion, of which 
an account has been given by Mr Ellis, in his 
Specimens of Metrical Romances. 

Milles was the son of Anceaume, connt of 
Clermont, and Amys of his seneschal. The 
former came into the world with the mark of 
a sword on his right hand, to the utter amaze- 
ment of the pope, who held him at the baptis- 
mal font. His parents, in gratitude for his 
birth, set out on a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. The count was taken captive by the 
sultan of Acre, and banished to an island 
which for forty years had been governed by 
a griffin. But instead of being devoured by 
this monster, as was intended, he contrived to 
despatch^ him by favour of St George, who 
descended from heaven on hoi-seback, clad in 
white armour, bright as the sun. 

During the absence of Anceaume, however, 
the Count de Limoges seizes on Clermont. 
The nurse of Milles is in consequence forced 
to fly with her charge, and beg alms from 
province to province. Amys, son of the 
seneschal, is meanwhile brought up as a found- 
ling by his uncle, Regnier of Langres, who 
durst not educate him as his nephew, being a 
vassal of the Duke of Burgundy, who was an 
ally of the Count de Limoges. 

Milles commences his career in chivaliy by 
purloining his nurse's hoard, which she had 
amassed while flying with him from Clermont. 
With this treasure he repairs to the province 
of Burgundy, where he forms an intimate 
friendship with Amys. Their perfect resem- 
blance in appearance is the amusement of 
every one, and gives rise to many comical 
mistakes. 

At length Milles being discovered to be the 
son of the rightful Count of Clermont, is 
forced to leave Burgundy, and escapes ^-ith 
his friend Amys to Constantinople. Here 
MiUes meets with his mother, the Countess of 
Clermont, who had escaped from the power 
of the Sultan of Acre, and was acting as gover- 
ness to the Greek princess Sidoina. The city 
was at that time besieged by the sultan, but 
he is totally defeated, and the father of Milles, 
who was still detained prisoner by the Saracen 
monarch, is freed from captivity; Milles 
marries Sidoina, and soon after ascends in her 
right the throne of Constantinople. 

After some time spent in the cares of empire 
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Millea departa with Abijs far Franco, 
his paternal iaheriUuice, and b«5t>>wii it duke- 
dom on his fii«Qd. lnhii)aba«nc«th«Sarai:eus 
bunihisca)iitAl, his empress, and her mutlier; 
and Milles, in coDBequence of this conflagre- 
tioD, espoaaes Beltisande, daughter of Chur!«' 
magne, while Amys is united to Lubiaue, llie 
heiiesB of the Duke of Friezeland. 

Sijuie years having passed in unwonted 
repose, the friends at length set out on a 
[olgrimsge to Jerusalem. When about to 
return, A mys is unexpectedly smitten with 
leprosy. On their arrival Milles ia juyfiiily 
received by Bellisanilo : but his unfortunate 
companion ie drives from his own castle by 
his wife, who appears to have been ignorant 
of the value of a husband of this description, 
The servants whom she detaches to drown 
him, being moved with compassion, conduct 
their master to the castle of Milles, where he 
is received with the utmost hospitality. 

Soon lifter his arrival it is revealed to Amys 
in a dream , that he could only be cured of the 
leprosy with which he was afBicted, if batlied 
in the blood of the children of Milles. The 
leper informs his friend of the prescription he 
had received, which I suppose was in those 
days accounted a specific for this disorder, as 
Oower,inthe2dbookof hisConfesaio Ainantis, 
tells a story of Constantine, when struck with 
leprosy, ordering a bath of this description. 
The heads of his two infants are immediately 
Btmck off l>y the father, Amys thus enjoys 
the benefit of the prescribed bath, and Milles 
Boon aft«r returning to lament over the bodies 
of his children, finds Lhem in as perfect health 
as before they had been beheaded, " et bc 
jouoyent dedans le tict, 1' un a 1' autre, 
une pomme quo nostrc Seigneur leur av 

In gratitude for these miraculoas cui 
the two friends set out on a pilgrimage ; but 
on their return through Lombardy tliey are 
treacherously killed by Ogier the Dane, who 
-was at that Umo in rebellion against Charle- 
magne. 

Uilles, when he proceeded on his pilgri- 
mage, left his two children, Anceaume and 
Florisell, in the cradle. These infants 
oonstatitly guarded by an ape, who acted as 
an assiduous nurse, and was gifted with 
oioet excellent understanding and benevolent 



dispo^tion. — "Si n' est point de n 

[ne que jamais on n' ouyt parler do la 
condition de tel Cinge ; Car U avoit «n luy 
grant sens et memoire, et mainte bonoe tna- 
I avoit sppriM tandie qu' on le nouriasfut. 
Sy aymoit parfaiclement ce (^nge les denx 
petis enfans du Comte, tellement que nnict 
et jour ne les pouoit laisser ; et ne sceut on 
ODCques garder qu' il ne couchast toutea lea 
nuicts avecques eox sans leur fdre nuUe 
mesprision, ny aucun mat ; ne pour quelque 
bature qu' on Iny sceust faire jamais ne vou- 
loit laisser les petis enfans, et tout le long du 
leur tenoit compagnie, et estoit loute son 
intention aux enfans. Et ne faisoit que lea 
buser et oceoller, et jamus ne vouloit ne boire 
ne menger u ee n' estoit de la propre viand* 
qu' on bailloit aux enfans." This ape had 
prepared the minds of tlie household of Milles 
for the intelligence of his death, by equipping 
his clilldren in a complete suit of mourning. 

Lubiane, the wicked widow of Amys, seeing 
that the children were now left without tha 
protection of a father, resolves, in concert 
with her brother, on their destruction. The 
countess, th^ mother, is privately pat to 
death, and the children carried off, to the 
great consternation of the ape, who innsts on 
accompanying them. After three months 
detention at the residence of Lubiane, they 
are thrown by her command into the sea. 
The ape swims after them till two angela of 
paradise descend in disguise of swans, and 
bear away the children Mfe through tlie sea ; 
one carries Anceaume to the coast of Provence, 
where he is picked up and educated by a 
woodman. The other conducts Florisell to 
the shores of Qcnoa, where he is taken andec 
t)ie protection of a lioness, who introduces 
him to her cubs, with which he is gradually 
accustomed to hunt. The ape having lost 
sight of them, continues to swim till he is 
received on board a merchant vessel, which 
soon after comes into harbour. Its crew pro- 
pose to take him home to their own country, 
but he hastily wishes them good morning. — 
" Et pour le bien qu' lis luy avoient fait ne 
leur dUt aukre grant mercy, unon qu' il lonr 
fist la mone." 

Ourape spent fifteen days in aforest, searching 
for the children, for whose sake he subsisted all 
that time on horbsand water, although haUlu- 
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ally he wassomewlut addicted to the pleasures 
of the tahle. Finding hb search in the forest 
vain, he set out for Clermont, the paternal in- 
heritance of his wards, where he was received 
with acclamations by the populace ; but he 
declined the honours of a public entertainment, 
as he felt his spirits depressed on account of 
the loes of the children : it would also ap- 
pear that he was in yeiy bad humour, ** car 
il mordoit et esgratignoit tons, qui n* estoit 
pas sa ooustunie." He paid his first visit to 
Richer, the old seneschal of Milles, whom he 
persuaded to proceed to the palace of Lubiane, 
to ascertain the fate of the children. The 
seneschal b immediately thrown into prison 
by Lubiane, who sets out, accompanied by 
her brother, for the court of Charlemagne, to 
obtain a grant of the county of Clermont, on 
pretence that the race of Milles b extinct. 
Meanwhile the ape having insinuated himself 
into the confidence of the jailer, gains access 
to the seneschal, and at the very first inter- 
view suggests the propriety of writing to 
Charlemagne, to give him some insight into 
the character of the claimants. The ape 
charges himself with the letter, but from the 
badness of the roads and want of relays, he 
does not reach Paris till some days after the 
traitors. He makes hb first appearance at 
court, though still in his travelling dress, 
during a great festival, and signalizes hb 
arrivid by assaulting the Countess Lubiane, 
rending her garments, and even conmiitting 
lavages on her person. He then respectfully 
pieeents the letter to Charlemagne, who thinks 
the matter of sufficient importance to consult 
hb peers. The difficulty b to find a champion 
to maintain the accusation : the ape, however, 
readily steps forth as opponent to one of the 
relatives of Lubiane, who ofiered himself as 
her defender. Defiances of thb description, 
singxilar as they may appear, were not un- 
known in France about the period of the 
composition of thb work. In Monfao^B 
(Monumens de la Monarchle Fran^b, vokiii. 
p. 68), there b an account of a combat whkh 
took place in 1371, between a greyhound and 
a knight who had treacherously skin the 
dog's master. Thb animal attacked the 



] If. de Saintft Fob, boweYer, in his Bwu» Hi»- 
toriqoet aur Paris, laji this dog flouriibed ia the 
tiioe of PbiUp Augastuaw 



sassin witli such violence, whenever they 
happened to meet, that suspicion was at length 
excited, and Charles the Wise^ appointed a so- 
lemn combat between the parties. The k night 
was provided with a club : the dog had only 
hb natural arms, but was supplied with an 
open cask as a place of retreat ; the just cause 
prevailed, the traitor was forced to confess his 
crime, and the memory of the event was pre- 
served in a painting in the hall of the castle 
of Montargis. On the present occasion, too, 
the good cause and our ape are triumphant. 
The champion of Lubiane b soon obliged to 
confess himself vanqubhed, in order to avoid 
being torn piecemeal : according to the esta^ 
blished customs, he is hanged after the combat, 
and Lubiane is burned alive. We are informed 
by the author of the romance, that the his- 
tory of the ape, and particularly of tlib 
judicial combat, were delineated in hb time 
on the walb of the great hall of the palace of 
Paris, which was burned, I believe, in 1618. 

While the ape was thus dbtingubhing 
himself at court, and preparing materials for 
the genius of future artbts, Florisell, the son 
of Milles, having followed his comrades, the 
young lions, in the course of their field sports 
as far as the Venetian territory, is caught by 
Gloriant, the Saracen king of that country, 
who delighted in the chase of wild beasts. 
In a few days the lioness and her cubs came 
to Venice, to reclaim him, but by this time 
her eleve had fallen in love with the king*s 
daughter, " parquoy Florissell ne pensa plus 
au lion, ne n' cntint conte ;** and they are ac- 
cordingly obliged to return without him to tlieir 
den, after depopulating the neighbourhood. 

Anceaume, the other son of Milles, being 
detected in an intrigue with the daughter of 
the woodman, b driven from the house, and 
flies for refuge to an adjacent monastery. To 
thb place Richer, the senesclial, acconipanfed 
by the ape, comes to {lay his devotions. The 
animal, by the fineness of his nose, r.oon re- 
cognizes hb young master, and [leniuades the 
seneschal to take him along with them. 

He M accordingly introduced by the a|)e at 
the court of Cliarlemagne, and serves hi an 
expedition undertaken by that monarefi 
against Venice, of which the professed obJ«M!t 
was to recover the body of Hi Marc, wbhrh 
had been interred there aliout five humlred 
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yean before. In this campaign Florisell 
dudngnidies himself on the aide of the 8a- 
ncens, and Anceanme on that of the Chris- 
tians. Anceanme takes Oloriant, king of 
Venice, prisoner ; and Florisell orerthrows 
and sends captire to Venice the biarest peers 
of Charlemagne. At length the two brothers 
are sent ont against each other, and after a 
fnrions contest, being both tired, they sit 
down to rest. The yoong warriors are thus 
led mntually to reooont the story of the early 
part of their lives. From this reciprocal de- 
tail they conjecture that they are rdated, and 
FloriseU in consequence proceeds with An- 
ceanme to the camp of CSiarlemagne. There 
the surmises of the brothers are confirmed 
by the testimony of Richer and of the ape, 
who embraces them alternately with much 
sympathy. " Les deux freres s* en allerent 
coucher ensemble, et le C^ge s* en alia avec 
eux, et se mussa dessoubz leur lict ainsi qu* 
il aroit apprins. Et puis, quant ils fnrent 
couchez, les vint accoUer et baiser tout a son 
ayse ; tout ne plus ne moins que £ut ung 
amant qui baise s* amye. 8i fut ce dnge 
celle nuit si surprins d* amour, qu' il se con- 
cha entre les deux enfans, la on il mourut la 
nuict de joye. Et quant le roy Charlemagne 
le scent si en getta maint soupir, et alia dire 
— Haa Cinge moult avois le cueur scavant ; 
Je scay de vray que tu es mort de joye. 
The romance of 



JOURDAIN DE BLAIVE8> 

may in one respect be regarded as a continua- 
tion of Milles and Amys : Jourdain, who gives 
name to the work, being the son of Oirard of 
Blaves, one of the children of Amys. It is 
said to be '' extraite d* ung viel livre moult 
ancien qu* estoit en Ryme et viel Picart ;** a 
form in which it is often cited by Du Cange 
^ in his Glossary. Having been converted into 
y prose, it was printed at Paris in 4to, without 
date, and at the same place in folio, 1520. 

The hero of this romance came into the 
world with one of his legs white as snow, and 

1 Let faiU et proneaset da noble et raillant cheva- 
her Jourdain de BUtcs, leqnel conqueta pltuieun 
lojaomet barbares — let peinet qu^ il eat a obtenir 1* 
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the other black as ^wny ; while the i 
arm appeared of a rose, and the left of 
trine colour. A clerk explained that t 
personal peculiarities portended a chequ 
life — that at one time this party-colo 
infimt would be seated on a throne, thi 
another he would be poor and in ci4itiTit 

These predictions are verified by the ei 
for Jourdain in his youth is so much pi 
cuted by a knight who had treacherooaly i 
his father, that he is obliged to abandoi 
paternal estates. On hisvoyage from BL 
being unfortunately ship-wrecked, he is 
served, not by a dolphin or a swan, but 1 
stag which was luck^y in waiting, and wi 
carries him to the shore of Gardes. Thi 
ddents that occurred on that coast ban 
strong resemblance to the landing of UI3 
in the kingdom of Aldnous, and his inter 
with Nansicaa. Jourdain, like the Ore 
hero, is discovered by Driabelle, the ki 
daughter, while he was reposing under a 1 
and although he did not use the modest 
caution of Ulysses,' he is accosted by 
prinoessy who conducts him to her £atl 
palace, and clothes him in suitable rain 
He is at first mistaken for a person of 
degree; but having vanquished an hoe 
pagans and giants, by which the Idngdoi 
Grardes was attacked, he receives the I 
cess Driabelle in marriage as the rewar 
his prowess. 

Soon after the nuptials, Jourdain sets 
with his bride for France, in order to reo 
his paternal inheritance. During the voj 
a storm having arisen, it is proposed 1 
Driabelle, who was by this time pregn 
should be thrown overboard as> a victin 
appease the tempest. Her husband at ; 
hesitates, but one of his knights removes 
scruples by suggesting that if an air-hole 1 
bored in one side, she might be placed i 
large cask, fitted up with a comfortable ; 
and stocked with^gold and silver. On 
return to Gardes, Jourdain boasts of this 
mirable expedient to his fiither-in-law, ^ 
of course could feel no nnpftflinp« as to 
fate of a daughter thrown overboard i 

amour de la belle Driabelle fille au fort roi Rid 
deOardet. 

' Es wvJUvfH yvX^t wrf$0f nXmrt x*H* '^XMV* 
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cask which contained so mnch gold and ulver, 
and had an air-hole bored in its side. 

Some years after, our hero having succeeded 
to the crown of Ghurdes, sets out in quest of 
Driabelle, and, after a long search, finds her 
residing with a female hermit on the borders 
of a forest in the territory of Pisa. The 
wooden cask in which she had been enshrined 
was picked up on the shore, to which it had 
miraculously floated, by a miller in the neigh- 
bourhood, who received Driabelle into his house, 
but exposed the daughter to whom she shortly 
after gave birth. To avoid the amorous soli- 
citations with which she was persecuted by 
her host, she had sought re^ge with the 
recluse. Soon after this discovery, Jourdain, 
while hunting one day in the forest, meets 
' his daughter in company with two fawns and a 
hind, by whom she had been kindly entreated 
when exposed by the miller. Fortunately the 
princess had inherited some personal peculi- 
arities from her father, whence the queen is 
enabled to identify her by certain marks that 
had been observed on her person shortly after 
birth ; and as she was very beautiful, and of 
course well educated, she was betrothed to 
Sadoine, the Saracenic king of Scotland, whom 
Jourdain had recently converted along with 
bia people to the true faith. 

In this work the leading incident bears a 
striking resemblance to the history of Appol- 
lonius of Tyre, whose queen, to appease a 
stonn, was thrown overboard in a chest, 
which floated to the coa^t of Ephesus. (See 
pp. 43, 44.) 

The romance of 

DOOLIN DE MAYENCE' 

is supposed to have been written during the 
rrign of Charles VIII. of France, that is 
about the end of the 15th century. This 
inference has been drawn partly frpm the 
language of the work — ^partly from the cha- 
racter and actions attributed to Charlemagne. 
The romancers who wrote a few centuries 
after his death did justice to his talents and 
rirtues; but their successors have painted 



1 L* Hiitinie dii pranx et vaUlant Dolin de Maj- 
ence, en ton tempt la flenr des chevaliers Franoau, 
oontenant ses futs, gestea, bataillea et aTeninres 



him as an unreasonable monarch, and some- 
times even as a cowardly knight. At what- 
ever period written, the work was first 
published in 1601, at Paris, by Verard. This 
edition was followed by a second in 1549, 4 to, 
from the same place ; and a third at Lyons, 
1604. 

Doolen of Mayence, the hero of this tale of 
chivalry, was the son of Guyon de Mayence, 
who, while engaged in the chase, had the 
misfortune to run down a hermit in mistake 
for a stag. As a suitable penance for this 
inadvertence, he resolved to occupy the cell 
of the deceased for the remainder of his days. 
During hb absence the seneschal having seized 
on Mayence, his countess is condemned to 
death, on pretence that she had privately 
procured the assassination of her husband, 
and all she can obtain is a delay in the exe- 
cution of the sentence, in hopes that some 
champion may appear to espouse her quarrel. 
Her children are also committed to a rufiian, 
with instructions that they should be mur- 
dered : this design is accomplished on the 
younger children, but Doolin escapes, and is 
found by his father wandering in the neigh- 
bourhood of the hermitage. There he is 
brought up in perfect secluaon, till, having 
attained the proper age, he and hb father set 
out to recover Mayence, and to rescue the 
countess. On their way to the city Ouyon 
b struck with sudden blindness, which was a 
manifest indication of the will of heaven that 
he should not quit hb retirement. Doolin 
therefore proceeds alone, and after experienc- 
ing a singular adventure at a casUe which 
lay on his route,* he arrives at Mayence. 
There, by overthrowing her accuser, who 
must have been possessed of wonderful pa- 
tience, he rescues his mother from the death 
that had so long awaited her. He b now 
invested with the sovereignty of Mayence, 
but has soon to sustain a war with Charle- 
magne, who had been exasperated at Doolin 
having failed on some occasion to salute him 
with proper respect. In the course of thb 
war the conduct of Charlemagne b that of a 
weak and tyrannical prince ; but he at lengta 



amirables ; ensemble les pronesses et bant taits Of 
armes de Charlemagne et autres chevaiien. 
I See Appendix, No. 20. 
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attempU to eflfect a reooncOiatioiiy bj offering 
his enemy the hmnd of the eonntcas of Nirer^ 
nob, who was bb niece. Thb propoesl is 
rejected by Doolin, who was folly as nnica- 
sonable as Charlemagne, with great contempt. 
^ Vrayroent,** says Chariemagne, ^ bean sire 
Doolin, Je ne me pnis assez esbair de Tons 
tronyer ri dor a appointer.*' Doolin, how- 
erer, had placed his affections on the daughter 
of the loid of Vaoclere, a dty beyond the 
Rhine, not on acconnt of her beauty or ac- 
complishments, but because she was beloYed 
by the sultan of Turkey, ** lequel eat si beau 
damoyseau que merreille ;'* and he coreted 
possession of the city, not for its extent or 
riches, but because it was held by a cruel 
giant, the lady*s father, who had under him 
thirty thousand Saracens of uncommon stature 
and ferocity. Charlemagne expresses his 
astonishment that Doolin should be '^ si 
outrecuid^ et indiscret, qu* il cuide que Je 
luy feray don de la chose on Je n' ay nul 
droict, non plus que a ce qui est an plus pro- 
fond des Indes.'* The refusal of Charlemagne 
to bestow this territory on Doolin, produces a 
single combat between them, which is inter- 
rupted by an angel, who commands the 
emperor to acquire it for Doolin by force of 
arms. Accordingly the remainder of the 
romance is occupied with the wars against 
Vauclere and the king of Denmark, who sup- 
ported the pretensions of the handsome sultan. 
These campaigns terminate with the capture 
of Vauclere, the marriage of Doolin with the 
giant's daughter, and his accession to the 
throne of Denmark by right of conquest. 

The exploits of Doolin are the subject of a 
German poem, by Alxinger, in the style of 
Oberon, and which, next to the work of 
Wieland, is accounted the best in the mixed 
class of heroic and comic poetry. But what- 
ever may be the merit of the poem, the 
Ubtoire de Doolin b not an interesting ro- 
mance, and its hero b chiefly remarkable 
as the ancestor of a long race of Paladins, par- 
ticularly Ogier the Dane, so frequently men- 
tioned by the Italian poets. 

1 Romans dn preuz et vaillant Chevalier Ogier le 
Danois due de Danemarcke, &c. 

^Icy endroit est cil lirrc finez, 
Qui des Enfanccs d* Ogier est apclez ; 



The fsbulons histoij of 

OOIER LE DANOIS,' 

though not printed tiU about the same period 
with that of Doolin, was written at a much 
earlier date, or at least the incidents were 
earlier imagined. There can be little doubt^ 
that a northern hero of the name of Ogiems^ 
or Hulgems, actually existed in the age of 
Chariemagne. Bartholinus, in hb '^Disser- 
tado Histories de Hulgero Dano qui CaroH 
magni tempore floruit," dtes a great mass of 
old French and German chronicles, as autho- 
rities for hb existenee and martial exploits, 
his being sent as an hostage to Pkrisy hb flight 
to Lombardy, and marriage to an English 
princess, llie traditions concerning thb hero 
were probably first communicated to the 
French nation by the Norman inyadcrs, and 
were embodied in a number of metrical ro- 
mances, written in the reign of Philip the 
Hardy. Of these the longest b Les Enfimcea 
d^ Ogier le Danois, which was written by 
Adenez, or Adans as he is sometimee called, 
herald to Henry III., Duke of Brabant,' and 
sumamed Roy, from having been crowned in 
a poetical contest. He informs us that the 
materials of hb romance were oommunicated 
to him by a monk, called Savary, from certain 
northern legends preserved in tiie abbey of St 
Denb. This metrical work of Adenez, and 
others of a similar description, were the foun- 
dation of the prose romance which was formed 
not long after the appearance of its metrical 
prototypes. The infamous and tzaitoroua 
character asagned in the prose romance to the 
knights templar, makes it probable that it 
was written in the time of Philip the Fair, 
in whose reign that order was suppressed, on 
account of real or alleged enormities. 

Doolin of Mayence had by his wife, Flan- 
drina, a son called Geoffrey, who succeeded to 
him in the kingdom of Denmark, and Ogier 
the Dane was son to thb monarch. 

The fairies, who only act a part in the more 
recent romances of the Round Table, appear 
in the earliest tales relating to Charlemagne. 



Or vueille Diex qn* il soit paniehe?«z. 
En tel maniere qu* estoe n^ en pnimo 
lA Roy Adans, par ki il est rimes 
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Not fewer than six of these intermeddling 
beings presided at the birth of Ogier. five 
of the number bestowed on him the most pre- 
cious gifts and accomplishments, while Mor- 
gane, the sister of Arthur, who was the sixth, 
decreed, that when Ogier had passed a long 
life of glory, he should come to her palace of 
Avalion in his old age, and, laying his laurels 
at her feet, partake with her the enjoyments 
of loTC in the finest residence in the universe. 

Some disputes having arisen between the 
king of Denmark and Charlemagne, Ogier, 
who ¥ras now ten years of age, was, at the 
adjustment of dlfierences, sent as an hostage 
to Paris, where he was instructed in all the 
accomplishments of the time. At the end of 
four years, Charlemagne, irritated by some 
new transgression of the King of Denmark, 
banished Ogier to the castle of St Omer. 
There his confinement and exile were soothed 
by the kindness of the governor, and still 
more sweetly solaced by the attentions of his 
daughter, the beautiful Bellissande. Ogier 
aeems to have been on no occasion disposed to 
abide the amorous old age reserved him by 
decree of the fairies : but he was unfortunately 
withdrawn from a residence which love had 
begun to render delightful, and summoned to 
attend Charlemagne to Italy, on an expedition 
against the Saracens. In the romance there 
is a long, but not very interesting account, of 
the servicea he performed for Charlemagne, 
and his narrow escapes from the plots of 
Chariot, Charlemagne^B unworthy son, who 
was envious of his renown. The emperor 
having at length triumphed over all his ene- 
mies, and re-established Leo in the pontifical 
throne, returned to France, accompanied by 
Ogier. 

The first intelligenee the Danish hero learned 
on his arrival, was, that Bellissande had made 
him &ther of a son, and the next, that he had 
succeeded to the crown of Denmark by the 
demise of his parents. He took immediate 
possession of this sovereignty, but after a reign 
of some years he resigned it, and returned to 
France. 

Meanwhile the son of Ogier and Bellissande 
had grown up, and was a deserved favourite 
at the court of Charlemagne. One day, having 
unfortunately vanquished Chariot at a game 
of chess, that prince, who was not remarkable 



for his forbearance, struck him dead with the 
chess board. The exasperated fither of the 
victim insulted his sovereign so grossly in 
consequence of this outrage, that he was forced 
to fly into Lombardy. Didier, king of that 
country, was then at war with Charlemagne ; 
but, spite of the assistance of Ogier, he 
was worsted by the French monarch. The 
Danish hero escaped from a castle in which 
he was besieged, but while asleep by the side 
of a fountain, he was taken captive by Arch- 
bishop Turpin. Ogier refused to be reconciled 
to his sovereign, unless the guilty Chariot was 
delivered up to his vengeance. These condi- 
tions were complied with, but when Ogier 
vras about to strike off the head of the prince, 
his arm was arrested by the voice of an angel, 
commanding him to spare the son of Charle- 
magne. 

After this interpodtion, Ogier returned to 
his obedience, and was soon after employed to 
combat a Saracen giant, who had landed with 
a great army in France, but was defeated and 
slain according to the final lot of all pagans 
and giants. Og^er received as a rewaj^ the 
hand of the Princess Clarice of England. This 
lady had followed her father to France, who 
came there to do homage for his crown. She 
had been intercepted, however, and detained 
by the pagans, from whom she was rescued 
by the exertions of Ogier, who, soon after his 
union, passed over to England, and in right 
of his wife, was there acknowledged as king ; 
but, tired of the enjoyment of an empire which 
had been so easily gained, he soon after set 
out in quest of new adventures, the account 
of which forms the second part of the ro- 
mance. 

Of this division of the work, a considerable 
portion is occupied with the wars in Palestine. 
Our adventurer successively seized on Acres, 
Jerusalem, and Babylon, of which cities he 
was declared king, but resigned them in turn 
to his kinsmen, who had accompanied him on 
his expedition, and anew set sail for France. 
For some time he enjoyed a favourable breeze, 
but at length hb vessel was driven by a tem- 
pest on a rock, to which it became immove- 
ably fixed . In proportion as provisions failed, 
the sailors were in turn thrown overboard. 
When all his crew had been thus disposed of, 
Ogier landed and directed his steps to a castle 
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cf ibdamant, which, though invisihle during 
day^bhone by night with miraculous splendour. 
His first entrance into this mansion has a strik- 
ing resemblance to a description in the ro- 
mance of Partenopex : every thing is magni- 
ficently arranged, but no person appears. At 
length, having entered a saloon, he perceived 
a repast prepared, and a horse seated at table, 
who, on the approach of Ogier, instantly rose, 
presented him with water, and then returned 
to his chair. The hospitable quadruped next 
made signs to his guest to partake of the 
viands, but Ogier, little accustomed to fellow- 
ship with such hosts, and scarce comprehend- 
ing his imperfect gesticulation, left the whole 
lepast for behoof of the landlord, who, after a 
plentiful supper, conducted the stranger to a 
magnificent chamber prepared for his repose. 
Next morning Ogier went abroad, and fol- 
lowed a path which conducted him to a de- 
lightful meadow. " Welcome," said the fairy 
Morgana, who now appeared richly attired, 
amidst an assemblage of beautiful nymphs — 
" welcome to the palace of Avallon, where 
you have been so long expected." She then 
re-conducted him to the palace of adamant ; 
but the reader hears no more of the horse, nor 
any satisfactory reason why he was preferred 
to the office of croupier, and selected to do the 
honours of the castle, for which he must have 
been but indifi^erently qualified, either by his 
dexterity in carving, or his talents for con- 
versation. 

On his arrival at the palace, Morgana placed 
a ring on the hand of Ogier, who, though at 
that time upwards of a hundred years of age, 
immediately assumed the appearance of a 
man of thirty. She afterwards fixed on his 
brow a golden crown, adorned with precious 
stones, which formed leaves of myrtle and of 
laurel. From this moment the court of 
Charlemagne and its glories were efiaced from 
his recollection — the thrones of Denmark and 
Palestine vanished from his view — Morgana 
was now the sole object of his devotion. The 
delights of her garden and palace were ever 
varied by magic ; and, as described in the ro- 
mance, remind us of the illusions of Alcina. 
The fairy also introduced her lover to the 
acquaintance of her brother Arthur, who had 
resided with her for the last four hundred 
years. Oberon, too, another brother of Mor- 



gana, frequently visited his aster, and placed 
at her disposal a troop of spirits, who assumed 
a variety of forms, appearing in the shape of 
Lancelot, Tristan, or some other knight of the 
Round Table, who came as if to consult their 
sovereign on the interpretation of the laws of 
that celebrated institution, and to discourse 
with him on their former exploits. Some- 
times they were pleased to take the figures 
of giants and monsters, and in these characters 
attacked the pavilion of the monarch. Ogier 
and the British king were delighted with each 
other^s society, and were frequently engaged 
in joust and tournament with these imaginary 
foes.' 

Two hundred years having elapsed in these 
amusements, the moment arrived at which 
Ogier was destined to be separated for a short 
while from his mistress. The crown of obli- 
vion having been removed from his brow, the 
glories of Ids former life burst on his memory, 
and he suddenly departed for the court of 
France, where he was destined to revive, under 
the first of the Capets, that spirit of chivalry 
which had sunk under the feeble successors 
of Charlemagne. The romance describes, in 
a way amusing^ enough, the astonishment of 
the courtiers at the appearance of this cele- 
brated but old-fashioned hero, and his reci- 
procal sui-prise at the change that had taken 
place in manners and customs. France, and 
even Paris, were at this time threatened by 
the northern nations who had settled in Nor- 
mandy. Ogier was appointed to command 
an expedition against them, and by restoring 
the genuine spirit of chivalry in his anuy, 
entirely defeated the enemy. After his return 
he assisted at the meetings of the councils ; 
and, in the course of a twelvemonth, revived 
throughout the kingdom the vigour of the 
age of Charlemagne. 

As Ogier still bore the ring he had received 
from Morgana, which gave him the appear- 
ance of unfaded youth, he was highly favoured 
by the ladies of the court. The secret, how- 
ever, had nearly transpired by means of the 
old countess of Senlis, who, while making 
love to Ogier, drew this talisman from his 
hand and placed it on her own. She instantly 
blossomed into youth, while Ogier shrunk 
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inta decrepitude. The countess was forced 
to give back the ring, and former appearances 
were restored ; but, as she had discovered its 
▼alue, she employed thirty champions to 
regain it, all of whom were successively de- 
feated by the knight. 

About this time the king of France having 
died, the queen wisely resolved to espouse a 
hero, who, with the bloom and vigour of 
thirty, possessed the experience of three cen- 
turies : but while the marriage ceremony was 
performing, the bridegroom was suddenly 
€arried away by Morgana, and, to the misfor- 
tune of chivalry, has never since been heard 
of. The fairies of romance are much in the 
habit of conveying away mortals who possess 
the qualities that engage their affections. In 
the Arabian Nights, Ahmed, son of the sultan 
of the Indies, is transported to the castle of 
the fury Pari Banou, who was enamoured 
of him ; and in the fabliau of Lanval, the 
knight of that name was borne away, like 
Ogier, to Avallon, whence he has never yet 
returned. 

Ogier le Danois is certainly one of the most 
interesting stories of the class to which it 
belongs, and has accordingly gone through 
a great number of editions, of which tbe 
earliest was printed at Paris, in folio, by 
Verard, without date, and the next at Lyons, 
in 1525. 

The hero of this popular work has been 
the subject of two romantic poems in Italy, 
11 Danese Uggieri, and La Morte del Danese. 
He is also frequently mentioned by Ariosto 
and Boiardo. Pulci, in his Morgante Mag- 
giore, alludes in a jocular manner to the fiction 
of his long-protracted existence :— 

** E del Danese che ancor tItu sia 
Dtcono alcan (ma non la Istcria mia), 
E che si truoTa in oerta grotta oscura, 
E spesBo armato a caval par che stia. 
Si che chi il rede gli mette paura.** 

Morff, Mag. c. 28. 

There exists a romance which gives an 
account of the exploits of the son of Ogier 
and Morgane, called Meurvin, from whom the 
celebrated Qodfrey of Bouillon is feigned to 

1 La trw plaisante histoire de Mangia d* Aigre- 
nont et de Tivian son frere, en laqnelle est contenu 
eomme le diat Maugis a V aide de Oriande la Fee s* 
amie aUa en V iile de Boucaalt on il a* habilla en 



have been descended. Thb work has gone 
through many editions, but beems totally un- 
interesting. 

It has already been mentioned, that Ogier 
the Dane, was grandson of Doolin of Mayence. 
Doolin appears to have been the patriarch of 
chivalry ; for, besides his eldest son Geofirey, 
the father of Ogier, he had a child of his own 
name, who inherited the country of Mayence, 
and was the ancestor of Gan, who acts so 
villainous a part in the Italian poems. The 
exploits of a third son form the subject of 
the romance Gerard d* Euphrate, which the 
author says he was employed for thirty years 
in translating from the Walloon rhyme, and 
which was published in folio, 1549. The 
scene of most of the adventures is laid ir. the 
east, and the whole work is very freely inter- 
spersed with enchantments, and the machini^- 
tions of magicians and fairies, some of whom 
were friendly and others hostile to Gerard, 
the hero of the romance. A fourth son oz 
Doolin was Beuves, count of Aigremom, who 
was father of Vivian and the christian en- 
chanter Maugis, the Malagigi of ^riosvo. 
Aymon, count of Dordogne, the youngest son 
of Doolin, left a posterity still more illustrious, 
having been the parent of Renaud de Mon- 
tauban and hb three brothers, whose names 
suggest every thing that is splendid and ro- 
mantic in poetry or fiction. 

There are different French romances, both 
in prose and verse, concerning the adventures 
and exploits of the four sons of Aymon. In 
these the same dircumstances are frequently 
repeated, which renders a separate analysis 
of each superfluous. 

The History of Maugis* and his brother 
Vivian derives considerable interest from the 
novelty of the character of its hero, and the 
singular enchantments he employs. In his 
infancy Maugis was stolen by a Moorish 
slave, with the intention of canying him into 
Paganism. He was rescued, however, by the 
united efforts of a lion and leopard, and was 
picked up by a benevolent fairy, who was 
fortunately traversing the desert at 1;he mo- 
ment. A dwarf, whom the fairy kept in pay. 



diable, et comment 11 enchanta le dlable Raooart et 
occist le serpent qni gardoit la roche par laqnelle 
chose il conqulst le bon cheval Bayard et aiuaicoo* 
questa le grant Sorgalant— /Virit, 1527, *io 
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soon after acquainted her with the lineage of 
the child. Having received this information, 
she conferred on him the benefits of baptism, 
and sent him to her brother to be initiated in 
magic, the rudiments of which he acquired 
with wonderful facility. His first magical 
experiment was of the boldest description, — 
he personated the devil, and in tliat character 
passed into the island of Boucault, where he 
subdued and tamed the horse Bayardo, an 
exploit attributed by Tasso to Rinaldo. This 
unruly steed inhabited a cavern which was 
guarded by a horrible dragon, and was in the 
vicinity of a volcano which formed one of the 
principal mouths of hell. There is a striking 
resemblance between this adventure and the 
eastern story of the Rakshe, a winged horse, 
which rendered the dry island uninliabitable 
till he was subdued by Housheng, King of 
Persia, who tamed and mounted him in all 
his wars with the Dives. Maugis having 
signalised himself by the conquest of Bayardo, 
was admitted to the necromantic university of 
Toledo, where he completed his studies, and, 
according to some accounts, held the professor 
of magic's chair in that city, which was dis- 
tinguished as a school for the mysteries of the 
black art : — 

*^ QuesU citU di ToUetto solea, 
Tencre studio di Negromanzia, 
Quivi di raagica arte si leggea 
Publicamcnte, et di Peromanzia ; 
E molti Geomanti sempre avea 
E sperimenti aasai de Tetremanzia.^ 

Aiorg. Maj, c 25. 

Having perfected himself in the mysteries of 
magic, the enchanter assisted Marsirius, King 
of Spain, in his wars with the Amiral of 
Persia, and availed himself of his incantations 
to forward and conceal his own intrigue with 
the queen. He also aided A maud of Montcler 
in his contest with Charlemagne, deceiving 
the enemy by fascinating their eyes, or enter- 
ing the hostile camp in various disguises, after 
the manner of Merlin. 

The story of tlie enchantments and amours 
of Maugis is prosecuted in The Conquest of 
Trebizond, by Rinaldo.^ This romance opens 



I La Conqueste de trea puissant Empire de Tre- 
biMondc, par Renaud de Montauban.— Parti, wiw 



with an account of a magnificent tournament 
proclaimed by Charlemagne, to which Rinaldo 
comes incognito, and bean away all the 
honour and prizes. At length the ceremony 
b interrupted by an embassy from the King 
of Cappadoda, announcing his intentions ot 
embarking for France in order to joust with 
all the knights of Charlemagne. Rinaldo, 
however, anticipates his design, and having 
landed in Cappadoda, overthrows and deposes 
its monarch. Maugis, who had accompanied 
Rinaldo, meanwhile engaged in an intrigue 
with the daughter of the King of Cyprus. 
Hb amour was detected by a dwarf, who re- 
vealed it to the king. It is true the princess 
burnt the dwarf, but this could not prevent 
her father from besieging Maugis in a dtadel 
into which he had thrown himself. The 
Emperor of Trebizond aided the King of 
Cyprus, and Rinaldo came to the asastance 
of Maugis. The allied monarohs were defeated 
and slain in a great battle, after which Rinaldo 
was elected by the army Emperor of Trebi- 
zond. This romance b the foundation of the 
Italian poem entitled ^* Trabisonda nel quale 
si tratta nobillissime battaglie con la vita e 
morte de Rinaldo.*' 

Maugb continues to act a distinguished part 
in the popular romance of the Four Sons ot 
Aymon," which was taken from a metrical 
tale written by Huon de Villeneuve as far 
back as the 13th century. In the prose work 
there is detailed the events of a war carried 
on by Charlemagne against the four brothers, 
in revenge for the loss of hb nephew, who 
had been slain by Rinaldo, a contest in which 
Maugis renders, by his usual arts, the most 
poweif ul assistance to hb rebellious kinsmen. 
There is also an acc4)unt of the reiterated 
treasons of Gano, and the victories which 
Rinaldo gains over the Saracen invaders of 
the dominions of Yvon, King of Gascony, who 
bestows on his champion the castle of Mon- 
tauban and his sister Clarice, which, it will 
be recollected, b the name of the heroine in 
the Rinaldo of Tasso. At length thb cele- 
brated paladin retired to a hermitage ; but, 
for the sake of occasional exerdse, hired him- 



s Quatre fils Aymon, Pom, 1525, /itia. 
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mlf out as a maaon. His piety drew on hini 
the hatred of his fellow-hibouTen, and one 
day, while he was praying at the bottom of 
the ¥rall of a church which they were build- 
ing, they threw on his head an enormous 
stone, by which he was slain before he had 
completed his devotions. 

The concluding scenes of the life of Maugis 
are exhibited in the Chronicle of Mabrian. 
like his cousin Rinaldo, this enchanter had 
retired to a hermitage ; he emerges, however, 
from this seclusion, and repairs to Rome, 
where he attracts so much notice by his elo- 
quence and the sanctity of his manners, that 
on the death of Leo he is raised to the pon- 
tifical chair. He soon, however, abdicates 
his new-acquired dignity, and again betakes 
himself to the hermitage. About this time 
Richardette, the youngest brother of Rinaldo^ 

1 With the claM of romanoes relating to Cbarle- 
maKne we may nnf^e the well-known story of Va- 
lentine and Onon, which was written daring the 
reign of Chariet Till., and waa first printed in 1495, 
at Lyons, in Iblio. 

There are a few romances of chivalry eonceming 
French knights, which cannot property be classed 
among those connected with Chariemagne and his 
paladina. Of these the only one worth mentioning 
b Le Petit Jehan de Saintr^ which was co m p ose d 
In the middle of the 15th century by Anthony 
de la Sale, a Bnrgnndian author, and printed in 
1517 and 1723. Tressan says, that this work gives 
a great deal of insight into the manners ^f the age 
and customs of the French ooort ; in short, that it 
may be considered as the most national of all the 
French romances. ** I have not seen,** says Warton, 
** any French romance which has preserred the 
practices of chivalry more copiously than Saintr^. 
It must have been an absolnte master-piece for the 
rales of tilting, martial cnstoma, and pablie cere- 
monies prevailing in the astbor^ agew** — Wamto%*» 
HkL cfEng. Pod, voL L p. SS4. 

Bandoain, or Baldwin, Count of Flanden, is the 
hero of another romance, wfaidi may be here men- 
tioned. This count is represented as iaflamed with 
inch excessive pride, that he refased the dangfat^r 
of the King of France in marriage. One day, while 
hunting in aforest, he met a lady of assj gs li c statare, 
arrayed in magnificent attire, who aecoeCed him, and 
declared that she was the heiress of a splendid throne 
in Aria ; but that she had lied from the eoort of her 
&dier to avoid a marriage wirieh wm 
to her. The eonnt, inctled by krve 9aA 
espo us e d and carried her to the F re nt h 
a year bad cispecid, tiw Asiatie prin 
him two beaatifiil daa^ters ; yet Baldwin, thsngh j 



was assassinated by the treachery of Oano. 
Alard and Guichard, his two surviving 
brothers, suspecting that the crime had been 
committed by the command, or with the con- 
nivance, of Charlemagne, publicly insult 
their sovereign, and after this imprudence fly 
for refuge to the hermitage of Maugis. The 
emperor having discovered the place of their 
retreat, kindled faggots at the entrance of the 
cavern, and smoked the heroes to death. 

There also exists a French romance con- 
cerning Charlemagne and the family of 
Aymon, entitled Morgant le Geant, the in- 
cidents of which correspond precisely with 
those of the Morgante Maggiore of Pulci. It 
is probable, however, that the romance was 
translated from the poem, as it was not cus- 
tomary with the Italians to versify so closely 
the lying productions of preceding fablers.* 

in the enjoyment of great domestic felicity, awaited 
with much impatience the return of a courior he had 
despatched to the dominions of his royal bther-ln- 
law. Meanwhile a hermit having obtained admit* 
tance to the presence of the count, expressed hit 
doubts as to the existence of this Asiatic empire, 
and concluded with begging leave to dine in com- 
pany with the princess. The request l^eing com- 
plied with, when the other guests are seated at tabia 
the hermit enters the apartment, and, without (kr- 
ther exordium, commands the landlady to return to 
the hell whence she had originally issued. TUia 
mode of address, which nnlortunately none of the 
count*s visitors had hitherto thfiught of employing 
at his board, has the desired effect on the hostess, 
who vanishes with hideous yells, but not witliout 
doing irreparable damage both to the dwelUoK and 
the dinner. 

The fsct is, that Baldwin, as a punishment Ut? hia 
pride, had been unwittingly married to the devil. 
The remainder of the romance is fj<v*upi«d wiili a 
eruaade per(#mied by the husband, aa an *i%\AtkiUm 
to9 this unfortunate connaeti/m, and witti the ad v«ii- 
tm«a of his two daagbtera, who torn tmi hmiiff thaii 
eonid have been antietpated from their diaboliaal 
4Ses'!ient« 

Unlcna of the deeeriptt^m l/rmmd In this romanae 
were not only ttmamtm fi«tWris, \mi were *'fttA\im^ 
by the vulgar. It wasat on*tlm*gea*rally tieliaved 
that •n sB»iiafor of (imMfmy *A Flantaifamet bad 
eapona^d a de«Mn, and from this alllan^r ¥t$ftUm 
•0:ivmnU fer Urn prr^iipM»y of Kinir JliA^n. Artdrew 
of WynUmm, m has Orygynale ^tft/ufUU ut HtttAUt$4f 
attribntea a siiMlar origin to Macbeth ( aM a st/^r y 
C9«ttd*4 on this sf^^inAfl of «f#nMM»tl/in is relalad as a 
fMt hs tb* 26th diNkf4«f 40f lAtiit^B iiiAU^iwi^ Men* 
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s of the second clua, or those 
which relate to CharlemtLgne, w clomty 
■embla the fictians coDceming Arthurand his 
knighta of the Round Table, that the sanie, oi 
neorly the same, observations apply to both. 
The foundations of each are laid from EUppOHcd 
histories: Arthurwaraagsinst the5axona,atvd 
CbarUmagneogainBtthoSuraceiiB: both princes 
are unhappy in their families, and gometimes 
Dnsuccessful in their nndertakings. In each 
class of compo^tians the characters of these 
•overeigns are degraded below their historical 
level, tor the purpose of giving greater dignity 
and relief to their p&ladins and ciiivaliy 
idnce otherwise the monarchs would have 
heen the only heroes, and the ditTerent war- 
rior* would not have appeared in their proper 
light But, by lowering as it were the sove- 
reign princes, the writers of romance deline- 
ated themannersof their tinie9,andpleiised per- 
haps those haughty barona, who took delight 
in representations of vassals superior in prow- 
esB and in power to their lords. The author) 
of the romances coni.'eming Cliarlemagni 
wrote under conidderablo disadvantages: thi 
ground had been already occupied by their 
predecossorB, and they could do little more 
than copy their pictures of tented fields, and 



Biiited in all tgft und countries, and Bcem» nnp ul 
the moit pro*»lunt to which mmnkimi hnvo bofn 
addicted. The Jewiih Rabbins boliored in .n inte^ 
eourae balween the Ulen onf^ls and daughtvn of 
tbe children of men ; in parlicular, thdj beliaved 
thai Clin wu the progcnj o( IliB devil, b»ving been 
the oftpring of (ha woman and the seri'MH. The 
nuLrriiiga. however, of Balduiin, Count of Klandera, 

srriptlon leem to hnve been auggeiled bj Clio ilory 
otMenippDi,in Pbiluatralua' Life of Appullnniuiof 

ItaielUns in the neighbourhood of Cunalh, »m 
aoroited bj a beautiful woman, who nid ihs was a 
Pbcenician, and avowed ihe was capEtvated with his 



Bha. 
ample reven 



in Ihe en 



lurad liim tliat she 
;■, and wu praprieti 
rioinil; of Corinth, 
indulgence of ovory 



rota I 



nifiDonl 



sblel 



gatwdE 



on^nued for soma time lofrcqnBnt 
her sooielj. and at length Sued on a da; for the cele- 
bratloti of the auptitl oeremonj. Heanwbile the 
philoKipher Appollanlus remarkinK some peculia- 
rituHUi uieaspictuf Manipput,lhusuldreiUGd him.: 
— » (lereeivo plainly, O Menlppus, that joi) har 
boBi M ate bartwured bj a serpecl." Henippus 



their method of dissecting knights and gijinta. 
On the other hand, circumstances were, iti 
some degree, more favourable to them than to 
the authors of the fictions concerning Arthur 
and the companions of tbe Hound Table. The 
Saracens were a more romantic people than 
the Saxons ; and tales of eastern fairies and 
emtcm magnificence offered new pictures to 
delight and Dstonish the mind. " The knights 
of Cbarlemagne," says Ssmondi, " no longer 
wandered, like those of the Round Table, 
through gloomy forests, in a country liaJf 
civilized, and which seemed always covered 
with etorms and snow. All the softness and 
perfomea of regions most favoured by nature 
were now at the disposal of romancers ; and 
an acquiation stilt more precious was the 
imagination of the east, — that imagination so 
brilliant and various, which was employed to 
give animation to the sombre mythology of 
the north. Magnificent palaces now arose in 
the desert : enchanted gardens or groves, per- 
fumed with orange trees and myrtles, bloomed 
amidst burning sands, or barren rocks sur- 
rounded by the sea." All these are much 
less agreeable than genuine pictures of life 
and nature ; but they are better, at least, than 
descriptions of continual havoc, and the un- 



replied, " that serpent or not, he wm tn esponse her 
on the morrow." AppoUonins invited hioiself to the 
nnpCial banquet: during the entertiimnent ha poii- 
tirely dcchuvd the golden vessels, procions ttaml- 
ture, and delieious viands to be accurted dalusinn 
and phantom. and he denoanced the lad; as a Lamia, 
who devoured those whom she attracted bj her 
oharms. The bride entreated him to ohsngo the 
subject of coDversatJon, but Appolloniua persisting 
In his iuvecli™, she in turn began to revile the phi- 
Inwphan and wphists. Meanwhile the fumitor* 
wu disoppeoring, and the viands were perceptiblj 
melting awaj, on which the bride burst into tears, 
and begged to be excused from revealing her name 
and lineage. The pbUosopher, however, whom she 
hod irritated by her rash attack on the sophists, va* 
ineiiimble, and would not besatisBed till she ex- 
plicitly contested that the wu, in truth, a confirmed 
Lsmia. who hsd inveigled Mcnippus merely for the 
pleuure of devouring him, a privilege she would 
have enjoyed M soon M the nuptial ceremony waa 
completed. She farther admitted, tliat she was 
muob in Ihe use of this practice, which gave her 
spcol^ delight. Menlppus was a good deal sur- 
prised, tlianked Appollonius tor this deliicrance, 
and became In tiilure more drcumspeot ia his 



pntTokHd slaughter of giants. Of all kinds 
of warfare the giganlomachia is, in truth, 
the least intereotiiig, e£ we invariably antici- 
pate what will bu the tinal lot of the giant, 
who, from the unlucky precedent of the Titans 
and Goliah, haa conslimtly fallen under the 
um of his adversary. Intleed, in propor- 
^L tion to his bulk and xtature. his destruction 
^H appears always the more easy and his fate 
^K more certain, Butler pronouncee it to be 
^^L heavy case, that a man should hare his hnitm 
^^^ knocked out for DO other T«uson than because. 



he is tall and has large bones ; but the case 
seems slitl harder, that strength and stature, 
while tliey provoked aggrea^on, should have 
been of no service in repelling it, and that a 
giant's power and proweia should have proved 
of no avail eKce)it to his antagonist. In this 
respect, however, it mnst be confessed, that 
the book of nature diRera little from the 
volumes of chivaliy, since, while the race of 
miles and moths remain, the mammoth and 
megalherioa are swept away. 



CHAPTER V. 



Bomonccs of the Peninsnla concerning Amadis de Caul and his Descendants — Romancea 
relating to the imaginary Family of the Palmerina — CataJonian Romances — Tirante the 
White — Partenopcx de Blois. 



I VvK reader, who bna now toiled through the 
F vmances of the Round Table, and those re- 
' Ating to Charlemagne, lias not yet completed 

jbe whole of hia labour : — 

AJler erit nnno Tijibji, el alUra qum vpbal Argo 

tDaleeloa herou: erunt BtiuD allern bulla. 
ViBu. £W. 4. 
Hod it been my intention, indeed, merely 
to compose a pleatin(> miscellany, I should not 
only refrain from analysngany other romances 
of chivalry, but should even have omitted 
many of which an abstract has been given. 
But the value of a work of the description 
which I have undertaken, consists, in a con- 
■denible degree, in its fulness. The multi- 
plicity of the productions of any species if 
evidence of the kind of literature which was 
in fashion at the time of their compoution, 
and therefore indicates the taste of the age. 
ETen the dulnees of the fictiona of chivalry 
If, in «>ine degree, instructive, as acquainting 
Bi with the monotonous mode of life which 
prerailed during the periods which gave the[u 
hirth ; while, at the same time, bya compari- 
•on of the intellectual power? exhiliiteil in 
romance with the exertions of the same ages 
In law, theology, and other pursuits, we are 
•nabled to form an estimate of the employment 
of geniiu in those distant periods, and ti 



hold in what arts and sciences it wna most 
successfully displayed. 

Wliilv the other European natioDB were so 
much occupied with romance writing, it was 
not to be expcled that the Portuguese and 
Sjianiards should have altogether neglected a 
species of composition so fascinating in itself, 
and at this time so much in vogue. Tbesub- 
ject of Arthur, and the topics connected with 
Charlemagne, had be^u exhausted, and it was 
now requisite to find a new chief and a new 
race of heroes. Arthur had been selected as 
a leader in romance, less perhaps from na- 
tional vanity than from being in possession of 
some traditional gloTy, and thus forming a 
kind of head and support, by which unity 
was given lo the adventures of subordinate 
knights. Charlemagne wasnaturally adopted 
by the romance writers of the neighbouring 
country as having manyonalogies with Arthur. 
In Portugal, however, where we shall find the 
first great romance of the series on which wa 
are now entering was formed, there seems to 
liave been no prince nor leader who was thus 
clothed with traditional fame. Accordingly 
an imaginary hero was chosen, and, as tho 
first romance which was written in the penin- 
sula was possessed of great literary merit, it 
had an overpowering and subduing effect o 
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BDcceedino: fablen. In Imitation of the formar 
author, tliey continaed the family history, 
supjMiHing, perhaps, that tile interest which 
liBii heen already excited on the subject, 
which fonned the source of their works, 
would be favourable to their t 
also furnished a cert^n facility of magiufying 
tlii^ir heroes, as it was not difficult to reprC' 
sent each uew descendant as surpassing his 
predecessor. Uufortunately the succesmre 
writers of romaDce supposed that what had 
pleased once must please always 
msuner as it was long thought necessary 
that aa epic writer should have in his poei 
the some number of hooks as Homer, an 
should employ the same forms of address, 
comparison, and description. Accordingly 
the heroes of most romances of the peninsula 
are Qlegitimate ; there are usuaHy two h 
thea, a riatoniat and MaterialiHt ; and, 
ahort, a geuer&l sameness of character and 
vident. The opponents of the knights i 
however, different from those in the romnn 
of Arthur or Charlemagne ; they are no longer 
tile Saxons or Saracens, liut the Turks ; and 
as the Greek empire was now trembling to 
its base, many of the scenes of warfare are 
lud at Constantinople. In some of the con- 
cluding romances of the aeries, indeed, happier 
fictions are introduced, and an attenip't 
made to vary with new incidents, btiU the 
splendour of eastern enchuitmente, the fer- 
]ietual havoc which occurs in the preceding 
fables. But 1 am, perlups, anticipating too 
much the reflections of the reader, and sbatl 
therefore, without farther delay, proceed to 

AMADI8 DE GAUL,' 

wliich has generally been considered as one 
of the finest and most interesting 
chivalry. Hence, perhaps, different nations 
have anxiously vindicated to themselves the 
credit of its origin, Lopez de Vega, in his 
FortunBs de Diana, attributes it to a Portu- 
guese lady. On the authority of Nicholas 
Antonio, Warton has assigned the composition 
of Amsdis de Gaul to Vaaco Loheirs, a Por- 
tuguese officer, who died at Elvas inl403, or, 



according to Sismondi,* in 1326. This opimon 
has been also adopted by Mr Southey, 
who has entered at considerable length into 
the reasons on which it is grounded. The 
original work he believes to be lost, but he 
concdves that Amadis was firet written in the 
Portuguese language ; and he aiKues that 
Lobeira was the author, from the concurrent 
testimony of almost all Portuguese wrileia, 
particularly of Gomea lllannes de Zurrara, in 
his obronicle of Don Pedro de Menezea, which 
appeared only half a century after the death 
of Lobeira. He also thinks the Portugoe«e 
origin of the romance is established from a 
sonnet by an uncertain poet, but a contem- 
porary of Lobeira, pnuang him as the 
author, and from the circumstAnce that in 
the Spanish version by Montalvo, it is men- 
tioned that the infant Don Alphonso of Por- 
tugal had ordered some part of the story to 
be altered. 

Tho French writers, on the other hand, 
and jiartienlarly the Comte de Tressan, in his 
preface to the Traduction libre d' Amadis de 
Oaule, have iniasted that the work (or at least 
the three first of the four books it contains) 
was originally written in French, in the reign 
of Philip Augnstus, or one of his predeces- 
sors. His arguments rest on some vague 
assertions in old French manuscripts, that 
Amadis had been at one time extant, and on 
the similarity of the manners, and even inci- 
dents, described in Amadis, with those of 
Tristan and lAncelot, which are avowedly 
French ; he thinks it also improbable that 
while snch hatred aubusted between the 
French and Spaniards, an author of the latter 
nation should have chosen a Gallic knight 
for his favourite hero ; but this argument 
strikes only against a Spanish and not ft 
Portuguese original. To the reasona of 
Tressan, however, may be added the testi- 
mony of one Portuguese poet, Cardoso, wbo 
says that Lobeira translated Amadis from the 
French by order of the Infant Don Pedro, 
son of Joan First ; and also the assertion of 
D'Herberay, a translator of Amadis from the 
Spanish into French, about the middle of the 
ICth century, who declares that he hod sees 
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fragments of a KS. in the Picard language, 
which eeemed to he the original of Amadis de 
Gaol : — ^ J* en ay trouve encore quelque reste 
d* un viel livre, escrit a la nuun, en langage 
Picard, sur lesquel J* estime que les Espag- 
nols ont fait leor .traduction, non pas du tout 
suyrant la vrai original comme 1* on pourra 
Veoir par cestujr, car lis en ont obmis en 
aucons endroits et augments aux autres." 
The testimony of Bernardo Tasso, author of 
the Amadigi, a poem taken from the romance, 
is also against a peninsular origin. To his 
evidence considerable weight is due. as he 
lived at a period of no great distance from 
the death of Lobeira, and from being engaged 
in a poem on the subject of Amadis, he would 
natoially be accurate and industrious in his 
researches. Now the Italian bard is decidedly 
\xf opinion that the romance of Amadis has 
been taken from some ancient English or 
Breton history. '' Non e dMio" (says he in 
one of his letters to Oirolamo Ruscelli,) ^'che 
lo scrittore di questa (eggiadra e vaga inven- 
none 1* ha in parte cavata da qualche istoria 
di Bertagna, e poi abbelitola e rendutala a 
qnella vaghezza che il mondo cosi diletta ;" 
(voL ii. let. 166,) and again, *^ Gauia in lingua 
Inglese dalla quale e cavata quest* Istoria vuol 
dir Fxanda,** (vol. u. let 93). 

It also appears from various passages of the 
letters of B. Tasso, that as much doubt and 
misapprehension existed with regard to the 
conntiy of the hero as concerning the original 
author of the romance. He says that the 
r^ fi i Me a$ar of the work from the British 
history thought that Gaul meant Wales, and 
that he had erroneously styled his hero 
Amadis of Qaul, ** per non avere inteso quel 
Tocabulo Gaoles, il qual nella lingua Inglese 
Tool dir Gallia." But Guales signifying 
Gallia^ or France, Tasso concludes that France 
was the country of Amadis; he therefore 
resolves to call his poem Amadigi di Francia, 
and expresses his confidence that the reasons 
he has assigned will be sufficient, *' a divellere 
questo invecchiato abuso dall opinion degli 
uomini.*' This general opinion, that Wales 
was the country of Amadis, was not an unna- 
taial one, since Gaules and Gaula, in old 
English, was the name for Wales as well as 
France: — *^I say Gallia and Gaul — French 
and Welsh — sonl-curer and body-curer," ex- 



claims the host in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor (act iii. scene i.) while addressing the 
French doctor and the Welsh parson. There 
are also several circumstances in the romance 
itself, which might have led to the mistake. 
Thus Amadis proceeding from Gaul to the 
court of the king of England, which was then 
held at Vindilisora (Windsor) sails to a goodly 
city in Great Britain, called Brestoya (Bristol), 
a strange port to land at in crossing from 
France to England, but a very convenient 
harbour for one proceeding from South Wales 
to Windsor. On the whole, however, Tasso 
seems right in supposing that by Gaula the 
author of Amadis meant France ; for we are 
told in the course of the work, that Perion, 
king of Gaul, and father of AmiMlis, summons 
to a council the bbhops and lords of his king- 
dom, commanding them to bring the most 
celebrated clerks in their respective districts, 
and two members of the counsel were in con- 
sequence attended by Clerk Ungan of Picardy, 
and Alberto of Champagne. 

Though the Spaniards do not lay any claim 
to the original composition of this romance, 
nor to its hero as their countryman, the most 
ancient impression of it now extant is in their 
language, and was printed in 1526, at Seville. 
This work was compiled from detached Spanish 
fragments, which had appeared in the time of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. It was subsequently 
revised and compared with the old manuscript 
fragments by Garcias Ordognez de Montalvo, 
who at length published an amended editioa 
in 1547, at Salamanca. From the prior edition 
of 1526, D*Herberay formed his translation 
of the four books of Amadis, dedicated to 
Francb I., and printed 1540. To these he 
added other four books containing the exploits 
of the descendants of Amadis, which were 
drawn from Spanish originals: the family 
hbtory was subsequently carried to the 
twenty-fourth book by translators who also 
wrought from Spanish originals, but some- 
times added interpolations of their own ; and 
the whole received the name of Amadis de 
Gaul, which was the title of all the peninsular 
prototypes. The first books, which relate 
peculiarly to the exploits of Amadis, were 
compressed by the Count de TreessDi in hit 
free translation, into two volooisp 
His labour was entirely uselessi ■ 
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tooth, and over it was an inscription, which 
imported that it was accessible to none but 
Abdalmalek. 

Bat while eastern fictions have supplied 
aome magical adventures, especially towards 
the conclusion of the work, the earlier and 
greater part of Amadis de Gaul is occupied 
with combats, which are generally described 
with much spirit, yet are tiresome by fre- 
quent repetition ; and at length scarcely inte- 
rest U8, as we become almost certain of the 
saoceas of the hero from the frequent recur- 
xence of victory. 

Though the story does not lead us, like 
many other romances, through the adven- 
tures of a multitude of knights, changing 
without method from one to another, it sus- 
pends our attention between the exploits of 
Amadis and those of his brother Galaor. 

Amadis excels the French romances of chi- 
▼ally in the delineation of character. There 
is much sweetness in the account of the in- 
fsney and boyhood of the Child of the Sea, 
and the early attachment betwixt him and 
Oriana. This princess, however, proves to be 
of weak intellect and peevish disposition, and 
b frequently disquieted with ill-founded jea- 
lousy. Amadis is an interesting character, 
and is well distingmshed from hb brother 
Galaor; they are equally valiant, but the 
elder wants the gaiety of the younger ; he 
also remains faithfully attached to one mis- 
tress, while Galaor is constantly changing the 
object of his afiections, a fraternal contrast 
which has been exhibited in most of the 
Spanish romances relating to the descendants 
of Amadis. 

In the morals displayed, and in the general 
conduct of the incidents, these continuations 
are much inferior to the work which they 
follow, but they become, as they advance, 
more splendid in their decorations, and more 
imposing in their machinery. The Urganda 
of the original Amadis, as Mr Southey re- 
marks^ is a true fairy, like Morgaine le Fay, 
and the Lady of the Lake ; but the Urganda, 
who, in the subsequent books of Amadis, sails 
about in the Green Serpent, is an enchantress 
of a more formidable description, and her 

^ Qwnto iibro d* Amadis de Gaula, o las Sergas 
dsH osTsIlero Etplandian hijo d* Amadis de Gaula, 
1542 Saroj^omt^ybffl. Sergas is probably 



rivals, Zirfea and Melia, arc as tremendous 
as the Medea of classical mythology. 

Of this series of fictions, the first romance 
is the Exploits of EIsplandian,* the son of 
Amadis, the greater part of w^hich is the work 
of Montalvo, the Spanish translator of Ami^ 
dis. In order to shelter himself under a po- 
pular name, the author called it the fifth book 
of Amadis; on which it thus became the 
burden and excrescence. This example was 
imitated by the followers of Montalvo— the 
history of Lisuarte formed the seventh and 
eighth books, and that of Amadis of Greece 
the ninth and tenth of Amadis de Gaul. The 
Spanish romancers thus proceeded from gene- 
ration to generation ; and, in order to give 
some plausibility to the title they bestowed, 
they kept Amadis himself alive, who thus 
became the perennial prop of his otherwise 
insupportable descendants. 

None of the progeny degenerated more 
from the merits of the parent than his imme- 
diate successor Esplandian ; and Cervantes, 
who tolerated Amadis de Gaul as the first and 
best of the kind, hath most justly decreed, 
" that the excellence of the father should not 
avail the son, but that he should be thrown into 
the court to give a beginning to the bonfire.*' 

The part of Amadis de Gaul, however, 
which contains an account of the infancy of 
Esplandian, is one of the most beautiful por- 
tions of that romance. Oriana having given 
birth to a son,, the fruit of her stolen inter- 
views with Amadb, delivered the child to her 
confidants, that he might be conveyed to a 
remote part of the country for the sake of 
concealment. Those to whom the infant was 
entrusted, in order to travel more privately, 
struck into a forest. A lioness, which resided 
in this quarter, made free to carry off the 
child as provender for her whelps. Unfor- 
tunately for them she had a respectable hermit 
for a neighbour, who met and rebuked her 
before she reached the den with her prey. 
She was quite disconcerted at being thus un- 
expectedly caught, and, at length, by her good 
neighbour's seasonable remonstrances, was 
brought to a better way of thinking, and was 
induced to undertake the office of nurse to 



a cormption of the plural of the Greek word Ergom 
(opus), corresponding to hocho8 in Spanish. 
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the child, who was now conToyed to the her- 
mitage. There Eeplandian was aooordingly 
sockled with much blandishment by the 
refonned lioness, and when she went to prowl, 
her place was supplied by an ewe and a she- 
goat. Other heroes of chivalry, it may be 
recollected, were fostered in a similar man- 
ner; fictions, no donbt, suggested by the 
classical fiftble of Romulus and Remus. 

As Esplandian grew up, the lioness acted 
as a dry nurse ; she guuded him when he 
walked out from the hermitage, and after- 
wards accompanied him in the chase. 

One day King Lisuarte, in the course of his 
field sports, entered the forest where Esplan- 
dian was bred up by the hermit and the 
motherly lioness, and perceived the boy lead- 
ing in a leash this animal, which he loosed, 
when a stag was started, and hallooed her to 
the prey. When the game was overtaken, 
the lioness and two spaniels had their shares 
of the spoil. The king was surprised at be- 
holding this singular group, and Esplandian 
being carried to the veige of the forest, where 
the queen had pitched her pavilion, was 
recognized by Oriana as her son, by means 
of certain characters on his breast. In the 
subsequent romances, the descendants of 
Esplandian are usually discovered by some 
inscription of this nature, or other personal 
mark, as a cross or flaming sword, an awkward 
alteration on the Greek romances, where 
children are identified by certain articles of 
apparel or decoration, which they wore at the 
time of their loss or exposure. 

Esplandian was brought up at the court of 
King Lisuarte, and was in due time admitted 
into the order of knighthood. The romance, 
which is appropriated to his exploits, com- 
mences immediately after this inauguration. 
During a sleep, into which he fell soon after 
the ceremony, he was carried, with his squire, 
by means of Uiganda the Unknown, to that 
incomprehensible machine the Ship of the 
Great Serpent, wherein he was conveyed to 
the foot of a castle, the enchantments of whiih 
he was destined to terminate. 

Thence, under the name of the Black 
Knight (an appellation bestowed from the 
colour of his armour), he sailed to the For- 
bidden Mountain, a stronghold on the confines 
of Turkey and Greece, and which, in this 



romance, is the chief theatre of ezplotta. 
Esplandian took possession of it in behalf of 
the Greek emperor, having slain its former 
gigantic and heathenish proprietors. He did 
not, however, long occupy this fortress in 
quiet, as it was soon besieged by Armato, the 
soldan of the Turks, with a great army. But 
Esplandian had now additional motives to 
exert himself in behalf of the Greek emperor. 
Leonorina, the emperor's daughter, and our 
knight, though they had never met, had be- 
come mutually enamoured, and maintain, 
during the romance, an interchange of ama- 
• tory embassies. Armato, instead of reeorerii^ 
possession of the Forbidden Mountain, was 
defeated and made prisoner. Encouraged by 
this success, Esplandian carried the war into 
the heart of Turkey, and took the principal 
dty. Hearing, however, that his mistress was 
ofl^nded at his neglect in not having oome to 
visit her, he departed for Constantinople ; and 
on the night of his arrival was privately con- 
veyed into her apartment in a cedar cofier, of 
which he had requested her acceptance. 

On his return the war was prosecuted agunst 
the Turks with new vigour. The Christiana 
were assisted by Uiganda, who, in all hn 
adventures, had highly fiivoured Amadis, and 
extends her protection to his latest posterity. 
On the other hand, the infidels were supported 
by the enchantress Melia, the sister of Armato. 
That soldan having effiected his escape from 
confinement on the back of a dragon, which 
had been provided by his sister, speedily raised 
an immense army, and besieged Constantinople. 
He was aided by all the eastern caliphs and 
soldans, and especially by an Amasonian 
queen, who brought, as her contingent, a flight 
of fifty prime griffins, well equipped, which 
flew over the bulwarks of the dty, and com- 
mitted internal devastations. The Greeks, 
on their part, were assisted by Amadis de 
Gaul and the western potentates. After a 
protracted warfs^e, it was agreed that the 
contest should be settled by a double combat. 
Amadis and his son Elsplandian were selected 
on the one side ; the Amazonian queen and a 
choice soldan on the other. The latter were 
worsted, yet, notwithstanding the agreement, 
the Paynim army attacked the Christians, 
but was totally defeated and expelled the 
Greek dominions. The emperor then resigned 
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his kingdom in favour of Esplandian, who 
espoused Leonorina, daughter of the abdicated 
monarch. 

Now, after a time, Urganda by her great 
knowledge discovered that Amadis, Oalaor, 
Esplandian, and all her favourite knights, 
were in a short time to pay the debt of na- 
ture. She therefore sent for them to the 
Firm Island, and informed them that the only 
way to escape mortality, was to remain in the 
dormant state into which she could throw 
them, till disenchanted by Lisuarte, son of 
Esplandian, acquiring possession of a certain 
magic sword, when they would all spring to 
life with renovated vigour. 

Thus, although new heroes are always ris- 
ing on the stage, the reader never gets free of 
the old ones. They subsist through the whole 
romance of 

LISUARTE OF GREECE,' 

son of Esplandian and Leonorina, who was 
destined to recall them to their former inquie- 
tude. His exploits occupy the seventh and 
eighth books of Amadis, which are said to have 
been written by Juan Diaz, bachelor of canon 
law. Perion, who was son of Amadis de Gaul 
and Oiiana, and bom alter their legal union, 
18 the second character in this romance, which 
eommences with the account of a voyage un- 
dertaken by FenoUy from En^and to Ireland, 
in order to be dubbed a knight by the king of 
the latter ooontry. On his way he is sepa- 
nted from his foUoweis by a lady cruising in 
a boat managed by four apes, who insist that 
he should accompany their mistress, for the 
frilfilment of a great emprise. His attendants 
proceed to Constantinople, where they report 
his adventure, and Lisuarte, in consequence, 
wtibi out in quest of his kinsman Perion. This 
prince had meanwhile arrived in Trebixond, 
and fidlen in love with one of the emperor's 
daoghters : he had not, however, Icinire to 
proeeente hb suit, as She of the Apes harries 
toaeeomplish the enterprise he had 



Soon after hie departme, lisaarte also 
lived in Trdaaond, and fefl in love 



Onoloria, the emperor*s other daughter : but 
while enjoying himself in the society of his 
mistress, a lady of gigantic stature came to 
court, and asked from Lisuarte a gift. This, 
as usual, was promised without any inquiries 
as to its nature, and it proved to be the atten- 
dance of Lisuarte for a twelvemonth, wherever 
she chose to demand. Now this lady was in 
the interest of the pagans, and had fallen on 
this device to remove Lisuarte, who was the 
chief support of the Grecian throne. The 
emperor of Trebizond was informed of her 
stratagem soon after the departure of Lisuarte, 
by a letter ^hich was closed with sixty-seven 
seals, and which also announced that Ck>nstan- 
tinople was about to be besieged by Armato, 
the Turkish soldan, who had placed himself 
at the head of a league of sixty-seven princes 
— a coalition ingeniou^ily denoted by the num- 
ber of seals. 

Lisuarte, meanwhile, was delivered in charge 
to the king of the Giants' Isle, whose daugh- 
ter Gradaffile fell in love with the prisoner, 
procured his escape, and followed him to Con- 
stantinople. There Lisuarte performed many 
feats of valour in combating the pagan ene- 
mies by whom the city was now besieged, and 
was soon assisted in the defence by Perion, 
who arrived in Greece after having accom- 
plished the enterprise in which he had 
been so long engaged. At length Lisuarte 
having obtained possession of the fatal sword, 
Amadis de Gaul, Esplandian, and the Grecian 
princes burst the enchantment into which 
they had been lulled by Urganda, in the Finn 
Island. The city being relieved by the return 
of these potent and refreshed auxiliaries, 
Lisuarte set out for IrtXAzimd, but, on his 
way thither, met with various adventures 
which detained him* Perion arrived Mmts 
him, but left Trebizond for a time, at tlie re- 
quest of the Duchess of Austria, whom be 
mtored to her dominions, and received frtfin 
her the higliest reward she c/mld }tenUfW, In 
this romance Umuate is the AriM/Jiti, or tuttt- 
stent l//ver, Perion, the GaUk/f m Ktfit*;ni\ 
]fifwer, Vervm^ hf meter. Aif!er% trmn hU jfrfh- 
totype in this, that OaU//r was a(t/^«^b«rf 
uikiBiffMnf^miAdni; to his am^/ors, and fia/f /»// 
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preference for any mistrefls ; whereas Perion, 
thongh guilty of occasional infidelities, still 
retains the first place in his affections for the 
princess of Trehizond. 

At length Perion and Lisuarte meet at the 
palace of their mistresses, who, as usnal, ad- 
mit their lovers to the privileges, hefore they 
have possessed the characters, of husbands. 
It afterwards occurred to them to send ambas- 
sadors to Esplandian and Amadis de Gaul, to 
talk of their nuptials ; but, meanwhile, the 
emperor of Trebizond and Perion were carried 
off by pagan wiles, during a hunting match ; 
and Lisuarte having gone in quest of them, 
came to the spot where they were detained, 
and was imprisoned in the same confinement. 

While her lover Lisuarte thus remained in 
durance, the princess of Trebizond gave birth 
to a son, afterwards known by the name of 

AMADIS OF OREECE,» 

whose adventures, blended with those of his 
sempiternal ancestry, form the ninth book of 
the family history, which b feigned, in the 
commencement of the second part, to have been 
imitated in Latin from the Greek, and thence 
translated into the Romance language : — 
** Sacada de Griego in Latin, y de Latin en 
romance, segun lo escrivio el gran sabio 
Alquife en las magicas.*' 

The imprudent antidpation of Onoloria 
rendered concealment necessary, and, during 
the baptism of her infant, which was per- 
formed at a retired fountain, he was carried 
off by corsairs, and sold by them to the 
Moorish king of Saba (Sheva). It has been 
remarked, that the lineage of Amadis generally 
had from infancy some striking personal 
peculiarity, which, in the untoward circum- 
stances of their birth and childhood, was 
essential to a future acknowledgment by their 
parents. Amadis of Greece was distinguish- 
able by the representation of a sword on his 
breast. Hence, when, at the age of fourteen, 
he obtained some order of chivalry from the 
king of Saba, he assumed the name of tlie 
Knight of the Flaming Sword. A black 
courtier being jealous of the favour which He 
of the Flaming Sword enjoyed with the king, 

1 Amatlia de Grecia bijo de Don Lisuarte.^^uiyof, 
153d. 



accused him to his master of a criminal in- 
trigue with the queen. Amadis was obliged 
privately to escape from the wrath of the 
incensed monarch, and thus at an early age 
enters on the career of adventure. 

The exploits in this romance commence, as 
they did in that of Esplandian, at the Forbidden 
Mountain. • Amadis, who was yet an obdurate 
heathen, defeated and expelled the C^stian 
possessors who held it for the Greeks, and 
afterwards defended it insingle combat against 
the Emperor Esplandian himself, who came 
in person to recover that important citadel. 
After this he fell in with the king of Sicily ; 
their acquaintance commenced with a combat, 
but Amadis subsequently aided him in various 
enterprises, to which he was stimulated by 
the passion he had conceived for this monarch's 
daughter. 

In the course of his navigation to ISdly, 
Amadis arrived at an island where he disen- 
chanted the emperor of Trebizond, lisuarte, 
Perion, and Gradafiile. These princes, and 
their female companion Gradaffile, as was 
mentioned in the end of the last romance, had 
been carried off by psgan stratagems, and 
were lying in the dormant state into which 
they had been lulled by the sorcery of a 
pagan princess, in the same manner, though 
with different views, that their ancestors had 
been put to rest by Urganda. When these 
heroes were completely roused, Amadis de 
Gaul having set out in quest of adventures, 
met with the queen of Saba, who was scouring 
the seas in search of a champion to defend her 
against the false charge of conjugal infidelity. 
Amadis espoused her quarrel, and having 
arrived in Saba, overthrew her accuser, and 
established to the satisfEM^on of the king the 
innocence of hb wife, and his EUve of the 
Flaming Sword. 

After the account of this exploit, a con- 
siderable portion of the romance is occupied 
with the unremitting pursuit, by Amadis of 
Greece, of a knight whom he erroneously 
imagined to be in love with the princess of 
Sicily, because he overheard him reciting 
amorous verses. He long pursued him with 
unabating animosity, and met with many 
adventures during his chase ; l;>ut was at length 
undeceived at a personal interview, at which 
he seems to have learned, for the first time, 
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that there could be other subjects of amatory 
yerses besides the princess of Sicily. 

While Amadis was thus occupied, his father 
lisuarte had returned to Trebizond, and had 
formally requested the hand of Onoloiia. 
Unfortunately for his pretensions, Zairo, 
sultan of Babylon, had become enamoured of 
this .princess in a dream, and had arrived at 
Trebizond, accompanied by his sister Abra, to 
demand her in marriage. His propositions 
were much relished by the emperor, but, 
being of course opposed by Lbuarte, the 
sultan resorted to warlike measures to obtain 
possession of Onoloria; he accordingly be- 
sieged Trebizond, but the champions he 
selected to decide his pretensions were defeated 
by Gradaffile, who appeared in the disguise of 
a knight. The sultan afterwards forcibly 
carried off the object of his passion, but his 
fleet was encountered by Amadis de Gaul, who 
was sailing to the relief of Trebizond. Ono- 
loiia was rescued, and the sultan himself was 



AbiBy hu sister, sncoeeded to the throne of 
Babylon. Thia princess, when she aooom- 
panied her brother to Trebizond, had become 
enamoured of Lisuarte: her suit had been 
rejected, and the pangs of ill-requited affec- 
tion, added to the desire of arenging the death 
of her brother, induced her to raise up knights 
in all parts of the worid to attempt the de- 
struction of Lisuarte. One of her damsels, 
while on this quest, met with Amadis of 
€hpeeoe,and made him promise to giant her 
Bii sticsa thehcadof li s n s rt easagift. Hence, 
on the arriTa] of Amadis at Trebizond, there 



splendent beauty, that all who beheld her 
died, or at least were deprired of reason. She 
was in consequence shut up by her father in 
an almost inaccessible tower, to which her 
family alone had admittance ; and afterwards, 
to preserve her from the passion of her brother 
Anastarax, this prince was enclosed by the 
magician Zirfea in a magic palace, surrounded 
by impassable flames. The view of tlio (lor- 
trait of this beauty overcame the fidelity 
which Amadis had hitherto preserved to the 
princess of Sicily. In order to obtain access 
to his new mistress, Amadis, soon after the 
period of his late combat with IJsuarte, so 
arranged matters that he was sold, in tlie 
disguise of a female slave, to her father the 
soldan ; he thus obtained admittance to his 
daughter, and, after a promise of marriage, 
was received by her in the character of a 
husband. 

Meanwhile, Abra being disapi>ointed in the 
issue of the combat between Amadb and 
Lisuarte, assembled a great army, and led it 
against Trebizond. Her forces were totally 
defeated, but Onoloria dying at»out this time, 
Lisuarte, at the persuasion fif Gradaffile, 
finally agreed to espouse the Babylonian 
queen. 

The situation of Niquea now re^iulrfng 
retirement from a fatlier's olisenratUm, sfia 
eloped with Amadis, and s^xm after arrirMl 
with him at Trebiz^md, where slie was so- 
lemnly espoused, and gave birth Uf a son, 
named FUmtl de Sh^wm* 

That part of the liuoily hyUfry whUh m- 
UUm partienlarly t« the expl//its of Air«adl« 



was a dreadful combat between the father! of Greitce, eonclodcs, like the funmittM td 
and son, which must hare terminated fistally \ ^MplMa^iu^ with the eiMrbaiitiXMmi t4 all tlm 
to one or other, had it not been broken off Greek bery^w and prif>«eMes by Zirf«a, in i\m 
by the appeaimnee of UiiEaiida, who ncrw T«yw«r of the Uoiveni^, in tffiUer tl«si tli«y 
revealed that Amadis was the c4IEi|«iAg id nA^hi evade the perv/d My^AnuA inf iMr 
Lisuarte. dteoMe. There every ihiu^ thai yitmM iu 

This, however, was but an incvlental ex- the QbirerM; wm n»p^ly «c%Ui\ntM ; a 
ploit on the part of AouMfis ; his atteotiMi duflay whkh this mmtemhlf wiAUt ^aud U$ 
had lately been en iuMwd by o^ijeeu SMa<ntt *mr ^rbatm, was d4»tiMd U0 ^fUUmpUUJt at 
from thoae by which it had been ff/rm^uir Set*are ^yrthe^Mieif^r^'/trfttifr/. 
absorlied. Niquea, the daachter U aa ^Mtenai T:/» rmM^t^ f4 Au^** *A (h*^m, nitA nil 
soldan, had fiillcn in lore with AabarS* hj iu «a^iwav/n, liar^ mU^tA th« «*v«#4«t ««ai. 
report, and had already dw p af g Lt^ <»M»Ca^ mn Uf/th i^ctifMuijm. ** t\k ft^^ni, mi4 tf«4 
toty mcasagea, and seat a ph U her pvrtcMt imgK^. U Atm4» ^4 Of^^Af/^fM^^ Mil fh^rg^ 
by a £sToaiite dwai£ Like ti* pffxsMsa ia ^m tkim d/U an './ th« UiAm^^ '4 Ami^i^, 
the I^raia Tales, 5i^[Bca was 4/ sadb t*- TUa sA^<r *J^ ju4 %'ifJk ti^at* ^t, '^t^^k 
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priest, for rather than not bum the queen 
Pintiquinestra, and the shepherd Darinel, with 
his eclogues, and the devilish intricate dis- 
courses of its author, I would bum the father 
who begot me, did I meet him in the garb of 
a knight errant.*' It is in the tenth book 
of Amadis de Qaul, which is feigned to have 
been written by Cirfea, queen of the Argives, 
and which chiefly contains the adventures of 

FL0RI8EL DE NIQUEA,' 

■on of Amadis of Greece and Niquea, that the 
ohancter of Darinel, which seems so strongly 
to have excited the rage of Cervantes, is 
exhibited. This shepherd b a new character 
in romance, being an amorous pastoral buffoon, 
who is in love with Sylvia, the heroine of the 
work. Sylvia was the fruit of one of the 
stolen interviews of Lisuarte and Onoloria ; 
she of course was removed from her parents 
in her infancy, and had been educated in the 
vicinity of Alexandria. As she grew up she 
was beloved by Darinel, a neighbouring swain; 
but as the fair one exercised unusual rigour 
towards her lover, he resolved to expose him- 
self to perish on the top of the highest 
mountain in the empire of Babylon. In this 
region he met with Florisel, who was at that 
time residing at the Babylonish court. To 
this prince Darinel gave such an animated 
description of the beauty of Sylvia, that he 
disguised himself as a shepherd, and prevailed 
on Darinel to conduct him to her abode. 
Sylvia was as unrelenting to the pretended 
as she had been to the real shepherd ; but, on 
hearing from Florisel an account of the en- 
chantment of Anastarax, who was still enclosed 
in his fiery palace, she became enamoured of 
that prince, and persuaded Florisel, and also 
Darinel (who had for a time relinquished his 
scheme of exposure on the top of the highest 
mountain of Babylon), to set out with her to 
attempt his deliverance. They departed to- 
gether, but having arrived at the spot, they 
understood that this adventure was reserved 
for Alastraxare, an amazon, who was the 
frait of an amour between the queen of Cau- 

1 El deceno libro de Amadis, que es el cronica de 
Don Florisel de Niquea, hgo de Amadis de Grecia. 
-^VaUadolid^ 1532. 



casus and Amadis of Greece. The achieve- 
ments of Alastraxare occupy a considerable 
part of the romance ; and in their search for 
this heroine, the pastoral party met with many 
adventures, of which the chief is that of 
Florisel with Arlanda, princess of Thrace, 
who had fallen in love with him by report, 
followed him in his travels, and, finally, 
contrived to gratify her passion, by coming 
to him in the dusk, disguised in the clothes 
of Sylvia. 

At length Sylvia was separated from Florisel 
and Darinel during a tempest, and returned 
to the flaming prison, or hell, as it is called, 
of Anastarax. There she met Alastraxare, 
and their united efforts accomplished the dis- 
enchantment. Nearly at the same time there 
arrived at this spot a number of the Greek 
princes, who were travelling to the Tower of 
the Universe, to attempt the deliverance of 
their kindred. Sylvia was then discovered 
to be the daughter of Lisuarte, and was soon 
after united to her beloved Anastarax. 

Meanwhile Florisel and Darinel had been 
driven to the coast of Apolonia, where Flo- 
risel, forgetting Sylvia, became enamoured of 
Helena, princess of that country, but was soon 
forced to leave his new mistress, and, during, 
his absence, accomplished the deliverance of 
his kindred ; an adventure, the completion of 
which had all along been reserved for him. 

On his way back to Apolonia he landed at 
Colchos, where he met with Alastraxare. 
Falanges, a Greek knight, and the constant 
companion of Florisel in his expeditions, fell 
in love with and finally espoused this amazon. 
Florisel, on his arrival in Apolonia, found his 
mistress, Helena, on the eve of a marriage 
with the Prince of Gaul, an infidelity to which 
she had been constrained by her father ; but 
Florisel interrupted the marriage ceremony, 
by carrying off the bride. This rape of the 
second Helen, as she is termed, produced a 
great war. The forces of all the potentates 
of the west of Europe laid siege to Constan- 
tinople, and defeated the Greek army, chiefly 
by aid of the Russians. The savage monarch 
of that people, however, offended that his 
assistance had not been solicited by either 
party, was anxious for the destruction of both. 
Accordingly the Greeks having made an 
attempt to retrieve matters, the Russians 
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vnezpactedfy Hdl on theb former alfiaa, and 
thus defirered Comtantiiioiile from the weit- 
em immioii, and a e co iod Floriad in the po9- 
aemion of Helenju 

Here the lomanee might hare receiTed 
teiminadon, and the reader repoee, but there 
yet remain two-thirds of the £unily histoi^', 
and the adrentores of a long series of heroes, 
who of coarse moat be nshered in by an 
acoonnt of the prerioas amonxs of thdr an- 
eestoiB. AwMMJU of G^reece, in pursuing the 
traacherovs Roasians, to wiiom his ooontiy 
had been so mnch indebted, and who set sail 
unmediately after their late notable exploit, 
was diiyen on a desert island, where he re- 
aolvod to stay and do penance, on aeoonnt of 
his infiddi^ to the Princess of Sicily. Here 
he lematned till that princess accidentally 
landed on the island, and, after the proper 
ezpoatolations, persuaded him to return to his 
wife Niquea. Meanwhile the Greek knights, 
pnrticolaily Florisel and Falanges, had set 
oat in qoeet of Amailia^ and had arrired at 
the isle of Guinday. Sidonia, the queen of 
this coontiyy proposed to marry Falanges; 
bat, aa he was scrupulous in maintaining his 
fidelity to Alastrazare, Florisel agreed to sub- 
stitnie himself in the place of his friend, and 
accordingly espoused her majesty under the 
Signed name of Moraiael. He soon after 
abttndoned his bride, but the efiect of this 
diort intercourse was the birth of Diana, the 
moat beantifnl of all the princesses of romance, 
^im1 hernne of the elerenth and twelfth books 
of this enormous history, which chiefly con- 
tain the adyentares of 

AGESILAN OF COLCHOS, 

son of Falanges and Alastraxare. A repre- 
sentation of the figure of the incomparable 
Diana baring been rashly exhibited at Athens, 
where Agesilan was prosecuting his studies, 
he was inspired with such an irresistible pas- 
son, that he repaired, in the disguise of a 
female minstrel, to the court of Queen Sidonia, 
the mother of his mistress, and was presented 
to her daughter as an amusing companion. 
Here he occasioually entertaiued the court 
ladiea by the exercise of his musical and 
poetical talents, but at other times distin- 
gntahed himself as an amazon, in combating 



the knights, who, on Tarious pretexts, came 
to molest Sidonia. The circumstance of a 
lorer residing with his mistress, and, unknown 
to her, in diagniae of a female, is frequent in 
subsequent romances, as in the Arcadia and 
Argenis, and its origin must be looked for in 
the story of the concealment of Achilles. 

Agesilan at length haying sufficiently sig- 
nalized himself by his exploits, appeared in 
his real character, and undertook to bring 
Sidonia the head of Florisel, against whom, 
since he had married and abandoned her, 
under the name of Mondael, she had concdyed 
the most bitter resentment. In prosecution 
of this scheme, Agesilan repaired to Constan- 
tinople, and defied Florisel to mortal fight. 
It was arranged that this combat should take 
place in the dominions of Sidonia, but it waa 
there discovered, on the arrival of the cham- 
pions, that Florisel n&ight be turned to better 
account by employing him in defence of the 
island, which had been recently invaded by 
the Russians. Having got rid of these enemies, 
Agesilan and Diana were affianced, and the 
general joy was increased by the arrival of 
the elder and younger Amadis. The Greek 
princes then set sail for Constantinople, where 
it was intttided that the nuptials of Agesilan 
and Diana should be solemnized. A tempest 
having arisen during the voyage, Ageeilan 
and Diana were separated from the rest of 
their kindred, and thrown together on a desert 
rock, where they would have perished, had 
not a knight mounted on a griffin picked 
them up, and conveyed them to his residence 
in the Green Isle, one of the Canaries. Next 
morning th^ preserver having become en- 
chanted with the beauty of Diana, privately 
carried her off to a remote part of the island, 
and was proceeding to give her the most 
lively demonstrations of attachment, when 
she was rescued by corsairs who had acciden- 
tally landed, and was conveyed on board their 
vessel. Agesilan having missed their host, 
and being also unable to find Diana, set out in 
quest of her on the griffin. Having in vain 
surveyed the island from the back of this 
winged monster, be traversed many other 
atmospheres, and at length descended in the 
country of the Garamantes. The king of thia 
region, on account of his pride, had been st* 
blind, and had been sentenced to hi 
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food prepared for him devoured by a nauseous 
dragon, which was now driven off by Agesilan. 
This story corresponds with that in the Or- 
lando Furioso (c. 33. st. 102, &c.), of Senapus, 
King of Ethiopia, who, on account of his 
overweening pride, had been deprived of sight, 
and had his food daily poUuted by harpies, 
till relieved by Astolpho, who descended as 
from heaven on a winged steed. Besides these 
drcumstances of resemblance, the nations, 
both in the poem and romance, are of the 
christian faith, both monarchs reside in the 
most sumptuous palaces, and both deliverers 
are mistaken for deities on their descent. The 
origin of these, as of most other stories of the 
same sort, is clasdcal, and is derived from 
the story of Phineus and the Harpies in the 
\rgonautic8 of Apollonius Rhodius : — 

There on the nuti^n of the beating flood. 
The mournful mansions of sad Phineus stood : 
Taught by the wise Apollo to desorj 
Unborn events of dark ftiturity. 
Vain of his science, the presumptuous seer 
Deigned not Jove^s awful secrets to revere ; 
Hence Jove, indignant, gave him length of days. 
But quenched in endless night his visual rays ; 
Nor would the vengeful god indulge his taste 
With the sweet blessings of a pure repast. 
Though (for they learned his fate), the country 

round 
Their prophefk board with every dainty crowned, 
For, lo ! descending sudden from the sky. 
Round the piled banquet shrieking harpies fly. 
Whose beaks rapacious, and whose talons, tear 
Quick from his famished lips the untasted fare. 

Fatpka Ap, RkodUu^ b, 2. 

The Argonauts touch at the mansion of Phi- 
neus on their voyage to Ck)lchos, and two of 
their number, the winged children of Boreas, 
deliver the prophet from this disturbance. 

After having re-installed the king of the 
Garamantes in the pleasures of a comfortable 
meal, Agesilan set out on the farther quest 
of Diana, and arrived at the Desolate Isle. 
The god Tervagant had fallen in love with 
the queen of this country ; but, being baulked 
in his amour, had let loose a band of destruc- 
tive hobgoblins, who ravaged the land. An 
oracle of the god declared, that Tervagant 
would only be appeased, if the inhabitants 
daily exposed on the sea-shore a fresh beauty, 
till such time as he found one he liked as 
well as the queen. As the fair offeting to the 



fastidious god was every day devoured by a 
sea-monster, the island was now nearly depo- 
pulated, and corsairs were employed to ravage 
other countries, in quest of victims. Diana 
had fallen into the hands of this crew, and, 
on her arrival, was bound to the rock. That 
very day Agesilan descended on his griffin, 
and offered his services against the sea-mon- 
ster. On proceeding to the place of combat, 
the discovery of the situation of his mistress 
invigorated his exertions. Having slain the 
monster after a dreadful combat, he placed 
his beloved Diana on his hipppgriff, and 
skimmed with her towards Ck)nstantinopie. 

It may be remembered, that in the Orlando 
Furioso (c. 8), Proteus, being ofiended at the 
bad treatment the princess of Eubuda had 
received, in consequence of an aflRur of gal- 
lantry in which she had engaged with him, 
commissioned herds of marine monsters to 
depopulate the country, and would only be 
appeased by a daily offering of a damsel, to 
glut an ork which was stationed on the shore, 
in readiness to receive her. Angelica was 
brought to this country by seamen, who 
scoured the main for victims, and was bound 
to the fatal rock when delivered by Ruggiero, 
who arrived on his winged courser. This, 
like the story of the blind king and the dra- 
gon, is of classical origin, and has been doubt- 
less suggested by the fiction of Perseus and 
Andromeda. 

On his flight to Constantinople, Agesilan 
spied beneath him the ship of Amadis, from 
which he had been originally separated, and 
which was still on its voyage. He dexterously 
alighted on thb vessel, and proceeded with 
the rest of his kindred to the Grecian capital, 
where his nuptials were solemnized with 
Diana. 

Agesilan of Colchos is the faithful lover of 
this part of the family chronicle. Rogel of 
Greece, whose adventures occupy a consider- 
able part of the romance, is the Galaor, or 
general lover. He was the son of Florisel 
and Helena, and is, I think, by far the most 
rakish of his kindred. It is true he is spe- 
cially attached to Leonida, a Greek princess, 
whom he finally marries ; but, at the solici- 
tation of any damsel, he sets out to the relief 
of her mistress : he usually begins the adven- 
ture by an intrigue with the ambassadi-«68, 
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and eoncludes by an amour with the lady he 
had served. 

The reader, I presume, does not wish any 
&rther to pursue the involved genealogy of 
the romantic issue of Amadis, and a few words 
will bring us to the latest posterity. 

Many of the chief heroes of the family of 
Amadis possess a sentimental and platonic 
female friend, like the Gradaffile of Ldsuarte. 
Finistea acted in this capacity to Amadis of 
Greece, and attended him in his long quest of 
his empress Niquea, who had been carried off 
while on her way to visit her father. In the 
coaise of their peregrinations, Amadis and 
Uniatea came to a desert island, where, having 
partaken of a certain fruit, they totally di- 
Tested themselves of their platonic lutbits, 
and a son was in consequence produced, who, 
from the place of his birth, was called 



SILVIO DE LA SELVA.i 

Thb prince first distinguished himself at 
the siege, of Ck)n8tantinople by the Russians, 
whose king had lately transmitted, by twelve 
dwarfs, a defiance to the Grecian princes, in 
which he mentioned that he had entered into 
a confederacy with a hundred and sixty 
eastern monarchs, to bum all the habitations 
of the Greeks, that they might be re-built on 
an improved plan by his subjects the Rus- 
nana. A long account b given of the war, 
which terminated successfully for the be- 
sieged ; but they are hardly freed from their 
RoBBian foes, when the whole bevy of Greek 
empresses and princesses are carried off by 
one fell stroke of necromancy. All the knights 
and heroes set out in search of them, and 
meet with the accustomed adventures, in 
which Silvio de la Selva particularly distin- 
guishes himself. After the princesses are 
brought back to their own habitations, it is 
found that, during their absence, many have 
given birth to children. Spheramond, son of 
Bogel of Greece, and Amadis of Astre, son of 
Agesilan, are of the number. When Sphera- 
mond and Amadis grow up, they are both 
tent to Parthia, for it was destined they should 
be there admitted into the order of chivalry. 

' Hecbos de iiilrio de la SeWa, hijo de Amadis de 
Grecia. 



Here they 'fall in love with two Parthian 
princesses, Rosaliana and Richarda, whom 
they espouse after they have gone through 
the requisite number of adventui*es. Among 
others, they had been present at a great battle 
between the Christians and Pagans, who, as 
usual, had besieged Constantinople. In this 
combat the king of the Island of Terror was 
slain on the side of the paynims. His widow 
resolves to be avenged, and accompUshes her 
purpose by carrying away the young prince 
Saphiraman, son of Spheramon and the prin- 
cess Richarda, as also Hercules d*Astre, son 
of Amadis d'Astre and Rosaliana. These 
two princes are shut up in an impregnable 
tower ; and ihto adventures of different knights 
who attempt their deliverance are related at 
great length. This is finally effected by Ful- 
garine, son of Rogel of Greece ; and the family 
history concludes with the exploits of these 
princes after they have received their freedom ; 
but what relates to them is chiefly of French 
invention. 

A Spanish romance concerning Flores of 
Greece, sumamed Knight of the Swan, second 
son of the Emperor Esplandian, a work also 
translated by D'Herberay, may be associated 
to the history of Amadis. The adventures of 
the Knight of the Sun' and his brother Rosi- 
clair, may also be considered as belonging to 
the same series of romance, since Perion, the 
parent of Amadb de Gaul, was descended from 
Trebatius, father to the Knight of the Sun. 
Nicolas Antonio, in one part of his Bibliotheca 
Hispanis, says, that the first two books of 
this romance were written by Diego Ortunes, 
and elsewhere that they were from the pen 
of Pedro de la Sierra. A third part was com- 
posed by Marcos Martinez, and a fourth by 
Feliciano de Selva : Nevertheless the work is 
not finished, and the knights are left under 
enchantment. Cervantes says it contains 
something of the inventions of the Italian 
poet Boiardo; but I imagine the Orlando 
Innamorato was prior to the Spanish work. 
The whole romance has been translated into 
English, under the title of the Mirrour of 
Knighthood, and into French literally from 
the Spanish, in eight volumes. It iias also 
been compressed into two by the Marquis de 

' Espejo de principoa e cavalleros, o Cavallero del 
Febo.— ^rus/os«a, 1580, 2 voU, folio. 
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Faulmy, who has used it u a fmme, in which 
he has endosed what he considered the finest 
delineations of the whole family picture. The 
rom&atic story of the issue of Amadis haa 
been wound np in the Roman des Romans, a 
work originally French, and writtea by 
Dnverdier. 

The fables relating to Amadia de Gaul, and 
his lineage, often supplied with materials the 
|H>etB and dramatists of the neighbouring 
countries. Both the Amudigi and Floridante 
of Bernardo Tasso tire formed on the first 
work of the series, and innumerable French 
and Italian dramas have been founded on in- 
cidents which occur in Amadis of Greece and 
Agemlan of Cokhos. The romances of the 
peninsula, however, in general, had less influ- 
ence on Uie early literature of tlib couutrj 
than either the French romances or Italian 
novels. This Mr Southey attributes to the 
wretched manner in which the early transla- 
tions of them were executed. He has me 
(ioned, however, tliat in Amadis of Ore( 
may be found the original of the Zelmane 
Sidney's Arcadia, the Florizel of Shakspeai' 
Winter's Tate, and Masque of Cupid in t 
Faery Qoeeue. 

Having now discussed the history of Amadis 
and his descendants, we come to the second 
family chronicle, carried on In the 
of the peninsula. Of thb new series, the first 
romance, at least considered in relation to the 
order of evenU, is 

PALMEHIN DE OLIVA.' 

Tliere is no dispute concerning the language 
in which this work was originally v 
there is with regard to so many of the otiier 
tftles of chivalry belonging to this third cli 
of romances. It lirst appeared in Spanish, and 
vas printed at Seville, 1520, in folio. A second 
impresdon, also in Spanish, was published 
Venice in 1526, and ia dedicated, in a prologue, 
to Cesar Triulsci, who was then learning that 
language. The work afterwards appeared 
1233, 12ma, also at Venice, corrected by the 
Spaniard Juan Matheo da Villa, and addresseil 
to the Senor Juan de Nores Conde de Tripoli. 

' Libre del tamoto Caialleni Pulmcrin de Olitfti 
• de iu> gnudci Hechi». 



Embara^r dell Univeriidad daChipro,Wh.oia 
tuld that it is dedicated to him that, as he had 
a taste for languages, he might leam the 
8panish,and that this tongue mightbeennobled 
by his acquiring it. In 1640, there was pub- 
'ished St Paris, in folio, a French version, of 
which Jean Maugin, called Le |ietit Angevin, 

announced sa the author. This production 
professes to be revised and amended from s 
former French tmnslatioti, which is by an 
uncertun hand, and which, as is acknowledged 
the preface, has uiily drawn the matiere 
prindpaU from the Spanish. Accordingly, 
Maagin, who wrought on it, has enlarged in 
some places on the original, and abridged io 
others ; the mode of warfare too has been 
altered, and the love intriguw have been 
FrencMfied and modernized. This edition is 
adorned with cuts, which n)ight suit any 
Spanish romance of chivalry, and are in fact 
adopted in the French edition of Amadia of 
Greece ; they represent a lady in child-bed — 
a young man receiving the order of knight- 
hood — an equestrian combat — a city scaled — 
ships in a storm — an interview between a lady 
and knight. The roxnance of Palmerin de 
Oliva was also tmnslated into English b; 
Anthony Munday, and published ii 
IG&B, 4to, in black letter. 

Like many other heroes of Spanish i 
mances, the knight who gives name to IhW* 
work was of illegitimate birth. Keymicio, 
the eighth emperor of Constantinople from 
Constantine, hid a daughter named Oriano, 
whom he destined as the wife of Tarisiua, 
son to the king of Hungary, and nephew t« 
the empress. The princess Griana, however, 
preferred Florendos of Macedon, with whom 
she had an interview one night in an orchard, 
of which the consequence was the prodnclion 
of the hero of this romance. Griana, by 
pretending sickness, concealed her pregnancy ; 
and on the birth of the child she entrusted 
him to one of her confidants to be exposed. 
The infant was discovered by a peasant in the 
neighbourhood, who carried him to his cottage, 
brought him up as his son, and bestowed on 
him the name of Palmerin d'Oliva, from hia 
being fonnd on a hill which was covered with 
olives and palms. Palmerin was for a time 
contented with hie humble destiny, but 
when he grew up and discovered that he wbh 
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not the son of his reputed fiither, he longed 
to signalize himself by feats of arms. 

One day, while in a forest, Palmerin had an 
opportunity of deliyering from the jaws of a 
lioness a merchant who was returning to his 
own conntiy from Constantinople. Onr hero 
was taken to the dty of Hermide by the person 
he had presenred, and there furnished with 
anna and a horse. Thus equipped, he pro- 
ceeded to the court of Macedon to receive the 
Older of knighthood from Florendos, who was 
son to the king of that country, and (though 
this was unknown to both parties) the father 
of Palmerin. 

After obtaining the honour he required, the 
first explcnt of our young hero was destroying 
a serpent that guarded a fountain, of which 
the waters were essential to the recovery of 
the health of Primaleon, king of Macedon. 
While engaged in this adventure, he received 
the privOege of being proof against enchant- 
ment from certain furies who resorted to 
this fountain, and had a pique at the ser- 
pent. 

The fame of this exploit of Palmerin being 
spread abroad, many neighbouring princes 
applied to him for assistance. In all the 
enterprises undertaken at their request, Pal- 
merin was eminently successful. At length, 
extending his succour to more distant quar- 
ters, he delivered the emperor of Germany 
horn the knights by whom he was besieged 
in the town of Oand (Ghent). Here Palmerin 
fell in love with the emperor's daughter, Poli- 
narda, the heroine of the romance, and who, 
before thia time, like the mistress of Artus de 
la Bretagne, had appeared to her lover in a 
dream. Having distinguished himself at a 
tournament in Germany, Palmerin proceeded 
to one which had been proclaimed in France 
by the prince of that country, for the purpose 
of driving into his opponents a dne sense of 
the peerless beauty of his misti'ess, the duchess 
o^ Burgundy ; but Palmerin, of course, esta- 
olished the superior excellence of the charms 
of Polinarda. After his return to Germany, 
this princess still continued in the retirement 
in which she lived at the time of hb depar- 
ture, but at length, by the intervention of his 
dwiurf Urgando, he was admitted to her em- 
biaoea. 

Now about this time messengers arrived at 



court from the king of Norway, to implore 
assistance for their master in a war in which 
he was unfortunately engaged with the king 
of England. The emperor agreed to send an 
army to his relief ; but Trineus, the emperor's 
son, being enamoured of Agriola, daughter of 
the English monarch, privately departed with 
Palmerin, and arrived in Britain with the view 
of aiding the father of his mistress. England 
now becomes the chief theatre of adventures, 
which at length terminate with the departure 
of Palmerin and Trineus, who eloped with 
Agriola, the king's daughter. They all set 
sail in the same vessel, and during their voy- 
age experienced a storm of some day's conti- 
nuance. When it ceased, they found they 
were somewhat out of their reckoning, for, 
instead of having reached the north of Ger- 
nuiny, as intended, they had made the coast 
of the Morea. During the calm, by which 
the tempest was followed, Palmerin landed at 
the adjacent island of Calpa, for the purpose 
of hawking, a diversion which, next to the 
pleasures of the chase, seems to have been the 
chief amusement of persons of rank, and which 
continued to be so till the improvement in 
fire-arms. In the absence of Palmerin, the 
ship in which he had left his friends was 
taken by two Turkish galleys. The princess 
Agriola was presented by her captors to the 
Grand Turk; but Trineus having been set 
ashore on an island, which is the counterpart 
of that of Circe, was converted into a lap- 
dog. 

Palmerin, meanwhile, was discovered in the 
island of Calpa by Archidiana, daughter of 
the sultan of Babylon. This lady carried him 
with her, and took him into her service, as 
did also her cousin Ardemira, who then resided 
at the Babylonish court. Palmerin, however, 
maintained his fidelity to Polinarda, and re- 
sisted the importunate solicitation of these 
princesses. The disappointment had so power- 
ful an effect on Ardemira, that she burst a 
blood-vessel and expired. Amaran, son of 
the king of Phrygia, to whom she had been 
affianced, came, on hearing of her demise, to 
the court of Babylon, charged the princess 
Archidiana with her death, and offered to 
maintain his accusation by an appeal to arms. 
Palmerin espoused her quarrel, killed Amaran 
in single combat, and, in consequence, became 
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a S^reat fayouriie of the soldan, whom he 
assisted in carrying on a prosperons war 
agidnst the lineage of Amaran. llie soldan, 
elated with this saccess, fitted out an expedi- 
tion against Constantinople, which Palmerin 
was ordered to accompany. That knight, 
however, seized the opportunity of a tempest, 
which arose during the voyage, to separate 
from the Asiatic fleet, and forced the seamen 
of his own vessel to steer for a port in Ger- 
many. Having landed, he immediately pro- 
ceeded to the capital of the emperor, where 
he passed some time with Polinarda. After 
remaining fifteen days, he set out in quest of 
Trineus; and having arrived at Buda, he 
learned that Florendos, prince of Macedon, 
had lately slain Tarisius, who, it will he re- 
collected, was his rival in the affections of 
Oriana, princess of Constantinople, and had 
been united to her in marriage by compulsion 
of her father. Florendos, having been taken 
<»ptive by the family of Tarisius, had been 
sent to Constantinople, where he was con- 
demned to the flames along with Giiana, who 
was suspected as his accomplice. Palmerin 
instantly repaired to Constantinople ; main- 
tained their innocence ; defeated their accusers, 
the nephews of Tarisius; and thus, though 
unknown to himself, preserved the lives of 
his parents. While confined to bed, in con- 
sequence of the wounds he had received in 
their vindication, he was visited by Oriana, 
who discovered, from a mark on hb face, and 
from his mentioning the place where he had 
been exposed, that he was indeed her child. 
He was then joyfully received by the emperor, 
and acknowledged as his successor ; his own 
son and grandson having been slain in the 
battle with the Assyrians, who, after their 
separation from Palmeiin, had landed in 
Greece, but had been totally defeated. 

After these events Palmerin continued his 
quest of Tiineus, but in sailing over the Me- 
diterranean he was taken captive by the 
Turkish galleys, and conducted to the palace 
of the Grand Turk. There he was instru- 
mental in liberating the princess Agriola 
from the power of that monarch. He after- 
wards arrived at the court of a princess, with 
whom Trineus at that time resided in quality 
of her dog, having been lately presented to 
ker by the enchantress, by whom he was 



originally transformed. Palmerin agreed to 
accompany this princess on a visit which she 
paid to Mussabelin, a Pernan magician, in ex- 
pectation of being cured of a distemper in her 
nose. The necromancer informed her, at the 
first consultation, that this cure could only be 
effected by the flowers of a tree which grew 
in the castle of the Ten Steps, an edifice which 
was guarded by enchantment. This adven- 
ture was undertaken and achieved by Palme- 
rin, who gained the flowers of the tree, and 
an enchanted bird, which was destined, in due 
season, to announce to him, by an unearthly 
shriek, the approaching termination of his 
existence. He also put an end to the spells 
of the castle, by which means Trineus, who, 
in his canine capacity, had accompanied his 
friend and owner, was restored to his original 
form. 

This exploit is followed by a long series of 
adventures, bearing, however, a strong resem- 
blance to those already related ; new combats, 
new enchantments, and new soldans with in- 
flammable daughters. Palmerin and Trineus 
at length returned to Europe, and the latter 
was soon after married to Agriola. At the 
same time Palmerin espoused Polinarda, and 
on the death of his grandnre Reymicio aa- 
cended the throne of Constantinople. 

It has been suspected, from what has been 
said in some Latin verses at the end of Palme- 
rin d^Oliva, that this romance was written by 
a woman : and if so, it gives us no very fa- 
vourable impression of her morals. Nor does 
she atone for this defect by genius or felicity 
of invention. M. de Paulmy, indeed, prefers 
Palmerin d'Oliva to all the romances of the 
family history of the Palmerins, and thinks it 
as superior to them as Amadis de Gaul to its 
continuations. Rut more weight is to be given 
to the opinion of the author of Don Quixote ; 
and even from the abstract that has been pre- 
sented, the reader will, I think, be satisfied of 
the justness of the sentence by which Cervan- 
tes condemned it to the flames. — ^** Then open- 
ing another volume he found it to be Palmerin 
d'Oliva. Ha ! have I found you, cried the 
curate ; here, take this Oliva, let it be hewn 
in pieces and burnt, and the ashes scattered 
in the air.** 

The next romance in the series of the Pal* 
merin histories is that of 
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PRIMALEON/ 

son of Pkilmerin d^Oliva and Polinarda, which 
was written originally in Castilian, and bears 
to be translated from the Greek by Francisco 
Delicado. It was first printed in 1516 ; after- 
wards at Seville in 1524 ; at Venice in 1534 ; 
Bilboa, 1585 ; and Lisbon, 1598. An Italian 
translation was published at Venice in 1559, 
and a French one at Lyons in 1572. Anthony 
Monday translated into English, first, that 
part of the romance which relates to the ex- 
ploits of Polendos, which was dedicated, in 
some Latin yerses, to Sir Francis Drake, and 
published in 1589 : He afterwards continued 
^ labours, and produced the complete version 
tf the romance, printed in 1595 and 1619. 

Near the commencement of thb work there 
are related the adventures of Polendos, which 
form the most interesting part of the romance 
of Primaleon. The first exploit of thb hero 
was not brilliant. While he yet resided in 
the court of his mother, the queen of Tharsus, 
returning one day from the chase, he perceived i 
a little old woman sitting on the steps of the 
palace, and, on account of some imaginary 
ofience, kicked her to the foot of the stair- 
case. The old lady, when she had reached 
the bottom, muttered that it was not so his 
father Palmerin d'Oliva succoured the unfor- 
tunate. Polendos thus learned the secret of 
bis birth, for, in fact, he was the son of Pal- 
merin, whose fidelity to Polinarda had been, 
on one occasion, overcome by an intoxicating 
beverage he had received from the Queen of 
Tharsus. The prince now burned to signalise 
bimself by more splendid actions than the one 
be had just committed. Accordingly, he de- 
parted for Constantinople to make himself 
known to his father, and performed the usual 
exploits on the way. He did not, however, 
Temain long at that city, but set out to rescue 
the Princess Francelina, of whom he had be- 
come enamoured, from the hands of a giant 
and dwarf, by whose power she was confined 
in an enchanted castle. 

Polendos returned to Constantinople during 

' Libro que trata de los Talgrofos Hechos en armas 
de Primaleon hijo del Emperador Palmerin, y de an 
bennano Polendos, y de Don Doardos Principe de 
Inglaterrm, y de ottros preciados Cavalleros de la 
Corte del Emperador Palmerii^ 



a great tournament, which was held to cele- 
brate the nuptials of one of the emperor's 
daughters. On this occasion, Primaleon, be- 
ing stimukted to the desire of glory by the 
exploits of his half brother Polendos, was ad- 
mitted into the order of chivalry, and greatly 
distinguished himself. The remainder of the 
romance is occupied with his adventures, and 
those of Duardos (Edward) of England. A 
Duchess of Ormedes, incensed at Palmerin d* 
Oliva, because he had slain her son, had de- 
clared she would only grant her daughter, 
the beautiful Gridoina, in marriage to the 
knight who should bring her the head of 
Primaleon. This raised up many enemies to 
that young hero, and, as he invariably slew 
the lovers of Gridoina, he became the object 
of her deepest detestation. The lady lived 
shut up in a remote castle, where Primaleon 
accidentally arrived one evening, and being 
unknown, he completely possessed himself o^ 
her affections before his departure. 
The author of Primaleon designed 

PLATIR,« 

the son of Primaleon and Gridoina, to succeei 
his father in chivalry, and a romance, of whica 
he is the hero, was accordingly written to 
continue the series, which was printed at 
Yalladolid in 1533. This work is one of 
those tales of chivalry condemned to the 
flames by Cervantes. ''Here is the noble 
Don Platir, cried the barber. It b an old 
book, replied the curate, and I can think of 
nothing in lum that deserves a grain of pity : 
away with him without more words; and 
down he went accordingly." 

Thb indifierent romance was superseded, as 
the legitimate continuation of the family his- 
tory of the Palmerins, by the superior merit 
of the romance of 



PALMERIN OF ENGLAND,* 

son to Don Duardos, prince of England, and 
Flerida, daughter of the Emperor Palmerin 
d'Oliva. 



1 Chronica del may valente y esforzado CaTallere 
Platir hyo del Emperador Primaleon. 

* Libro del famonseimo y may valeroeo Catallere 
Palmerin de Ingalaterra h^o del Rey Don DoartSb 
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The m<Mt ancient edition of Pilmerin of 
Etigland is in tbe French langnage ; it was 
Iirintet) nt Lyons, 15G3, is dedicated to Diana 
of Poictiers, (luchess of Valonticois, and is 
said in the title-pat^ to be translated by 
Japi]ue8 Vincent from tlie Caatilian. In 1555, 
an edition in the Italian language was pub- 
liahvd at Venice, which also potports that it 
n-M tmnnkted ^m the Spanish. This ro- 
moDM next appeared in Portuguese in 1667, 
deilicated to the Infanta Dona Mario, by 
Prancesco de Morses. Of Moraoa little farther 
is known than that he waa born at llracanca ; 
that he was treasurer to King Joam III., and 
periahed by a violent deatli at Evora in 1672. 
He informs the reoder.in the dedimtion, that 
being in Frotice, he had discovered a French 
BIS. chronicle of Palmerln which he liad 
tnuialated into Portuguese. 

In spite of this declaratioa of Moraea, and 
of the circumstance that the French and 
Italian editions appeared twelve or fourteen 
year* previous to the Portuguese, both pro- 
fessing to be translated from S|innish, Mr 
Southey has niaintuned that Pulmerin of 
England was neither written in Spanish, as 
alleged in the French and Italian editians, nor 
translated from ancient chronicles, as pre- 
teuded by Moraea ; but that the Portngnese 
is the language in which it was originally 
composed, and that Moraes himself is the 

With regard to the a-ssertion of Moraea, it 
is argued justly that original romances were 
veiy ft^uently repreaeoted by tbe authors 
as translated from old manuscripts ; that the 
account which he gives of discovering tile 
chronicles implies tliat the story is his own, 
was meant to be so understood, and was an- 
derstood ao ; and that if the work had Dot 
been original, the pretence concerning the 
manuscripts could not liave escaped detection, 
OS tbe French and Italian versions could not 
have l>een unknown in IJsbon at the period 
of its publication. 

The difiieulty oriang from the priority of 
the French and Italian translatious, 
Southey resolves by adducing similar 
(tances in which translations have been made 
from written copies, and published before the 
original, and by conjecturing that Moraea 
wrote the book in France, but delaved print- 



ing it till his return to Portugal, and that 
meanwhile it was translated into French and 
Julian. As to the assertion in the title-pages 
of the French editions, that it was taken from 
the CastiliBn,he believes that term to be used 
as synonymous with Spanish, which was, at 
that time, employed to denote generally the 
language of all the writers of the peninsula. 
He remarks, besides, that tbe Spaniards lay 
no claim to the romance, and that be knows 
no proof that it exists in iheir langnage. 

Thus the way is cleared for the evidence of 
its Portuguese original, which consiata in an 
assertion of Cervantes, that there was a report 
that it was composed by a wise king of Poi^ 
tugal, which, though a mislAke as to tbe 
author, evinces the general belief ttiat it was 
written in Portuguese. There is also, accord- 
ing to Mr Southey, internal evidence that 
Palmerin of England was the work of an in- 
habitant of Portugal, since to much of tbe 
scenery the author has given not only natural 
but local truth. 

In Palmerin, as in many other romances of 
chivalry, the author gives an account not only 
of the infancy of the hero, but tbe adventures 
of luB parents. Don Duardos, son of Fadriijue, 
king of England, was united, ns mentioned in 
the romance of Priinaleon, to Flerida, daughter 
of Palmerin d'Oliva. One day, while pursu- 
ing a wild boar in a forest of England, this 
prince loses his way and arrives at a castle, 
into which he is admitted, and is afterwaids 
treacherously detained by a giantess called 
Eutropa, with the view of revenging the death 
of her brother, who had been slain by Pal- 
merin d'Oliva, This giantess had a nephew 
called Dramuziondo, who resided in the cantle, 
and was the son of the |)erson who had been 
killed by Palmerin. DramuKiando presents 
the character (a veiy singular one in romance) 
of an amiable and accomplished giant. He 
was, we are told, pleomnt in discourse, and 
(which was probably nt lifficult matt*r) sur- 
passed alt his kindred in cotuleay -, he con- 
ceived a friendship for Duardos, and, contrary 
to the intentions of the aunt, treated him with 
much kindness while he was detained a pri- 
soner in the castle. 

Flerida haiiiij; set out in search of her hus- 
band Duanius, wiih a lai^ escort, is seixed in a 
forest with the pains of labour, and gives birth 
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to two •am, wko 

ft Biaga man, wbo 
« forwt, >p[)ic»*Lh»J, Inifing twn 

Ikna, and poMMwd hiinwlf of the inbaU, 

one e< whom had JMt bKD 

Um fntnn tun of tiM 

Ploriui. Both 

■tiaigfatwaj emmft to hk den, ud dtinui 

tltMD ■■ food for hk Ikma. 
After tliM mnhapv FInida 

Mhtc to the palace, and a n 

■patched to ConrtutiBople 

emperor and him eoort at the reoott 1<mb, and 

•1m of the e^tin^ of Deardoa. On 

iug thia inteUigenee, Primakon and a number 

<rf knighta depart for Eoglaud. j 

poitida tf the eariy part of the 
oeeopied with the adTentiuea of tboee uigaged 
In attempting the deKTenuwe of Dnardoa. 
M«at «f the knighta Ul 
the giant Dramosiando, bat the only rerenge 
he takea ii emplojring tfaem,aa he of late had 
etnploj-edEhiardoe,to eombat each new eneny 
that approached. 

Meanwhile the wife of the aarage 
prevailed on her hneband to idinqniah his 
intentiaiM of dtemembeiiiig Palmeiin and 
Floiian for behoof of hii lions, and the two 
jonng princes are brought ap aa his 
children, along with hi> am Selnan. One 
ay, when Florian had named to a consider- 
able diitanoe in ptmoit of a etag, he meets 
Sir Pridoa, ion t« the Dake of Wales, who 
takes him to the English eoort, where he 
intndaced to the kii^ and Flerida, and 
trained np by them with mnch care, under 
the name of the Child of the Deeert. 

Some time after this, Palmerin h«Ting 
itiayed to the sea-coast, accompanied by 
Sdiian, the Mirage man's son, sees a galley 
rtrike on the shore. From this Teasel Polendos, 
mentioned in the romance of Primaleon, dia- 
embarka, haring oome to England with other 
Qreek knighta, in quest of Doaidoe. At their 
own reqnest be takeePsImerinandSelrianon 
board his ship, and Mils with them to Con- 
stantinople. Here they are introduced to the 
emperor, who lonains ignorant of the eztmo- 
tioD of lUmerin, btU is eertified of hia high 
rank t^ spseial lettara from the Lady of tiie 
•«ke. Om' 



and had his swmd giit on by Polinarda, the 
daoghteref Piimalsott. Daring his leadmca 



knigfat, who bore for hk 
derieeasaTige Irading two bona, efaiefiy dia- 
tingaiidt thsraaJTes. The stranger AtfmUM 
withont discorraing himnl^ bnt Iw k after- 
wards fbtutd oat to be Fhxkn of the Desert, 
and k thenceforth deoonunatad the Knight of 
the&Tsge. 

I^hnerin haTing become enamooml of P»- 



es. p t ea eed hk sentimente rather fieel j to the 
princeMi, she fbtUds him her presoiee. In 
the depth of lU mwi i he for^ikfa the Qreciaa 



name of the Knight of Fortune, si 
hk way many injured ladies, and bears 
away the prise from many knights. He k 
always accompanied in theae exploite by 8el- 
rian, who acted sahksqnire. Havingarrived 
in Ei^iand, while paeoing through a wood, 
they are met and recognised by the MTsge 
In the neighbourhood of London, hi- 
merin k received in a castle, of which the 
lady asks him to combat the Knight of the 
SaTsge, who had slain her son. On his arri- 
London, the first busiiiess of Palmerin 
k to defy Florian of the Smrage. It k eusto- 
most ^tanish romances to stake 
■gainst each other the two brothers, who are 
the chief characters in the work. On the 
present occanon, howcTer, the combat k 
' itermpted at the entreaty of the princess 
Florida. Nor k it erer nenmed, for Palmerin 
haTing oTercome Diarausiando, and set Duar- 
dos at liberty, the birth of the champions k 
rcTealed by Daliarte the magician, whoee de- 
claration k confirmed by the depoation of the 
iTBgeman. 

Florian and Palmeiiu now leave the court 
of England in company, but it k impoedble 
to follow thmn through the long series of 
MlTButuns in which they engage. A great 
proportion of the expldts in the romance are 
performed by the brothen, separately or 
united. Some of the adTcntnres of Palmerin, 
particnlarly those in the Perilous Isle, posseea 
'lie beauty and intereet. A number 
of exploite are, however, attributed to subor- 
diiiateehanatets,and a proper share u assigned 
to the ^ant Dramtmando, who, though ha 
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had be«n vanquished by Paltnerin, ii allawed 
to retain his conUe, on account of his oourteey 
an<l good treHlmeiit of Du&rdoB. Eutfupa, 



v-mhfli 



<till r 



IB ber ill will t< 



family of the PalmprinB ; and many of the 
incidents in the romance arise from her ma- 
clunations.and Ihoeeof other apgrieved gianta, 
to Kvenge theiDBelves on the brothers ; butall 
their efforts are ultimately counteracted by 
the magician Daliarte. 

The chief scene of adrenture is the castle of 
Almourol. There, undercare of a pant, dwelt 
the beautiful but haughty Mi raguiti-da, whose 
]Mirlnuture was delineated on a shield, which 
hung over the gHle of the castle. This picture 
wtks, in rotation, protected by knights, who 
had become ensmoured of the oiigiual, against 
all other knights who had the audacity 
■tiaintfun that the charms of their ladies wi 
com parable to those of Miraguarda. 
Ieng:th, during a period when the picture i 
guarded by the ^aut Dramuziimdo, one 
the adorers of the original, it is stolen by 
Alhaywr, soldan of Babylon, who bad been 
poutively commanded to gain this trophy by 
his mistress the l^dy Targiana, daughter of 
the Grand Turk. 

Finally, all the Icnights being aeserobled at 
Constantinople, espouse their respective l:idie». 
Palmerin is united to Polinarda, and his 
brother Fiurian to Leo narda, queen of Thrace, 
whose disenchantment had been one of the 
principal adventures of Palmerin. 

The romance, however, does not conclude 
with these marriages. Fiurian, whose cha- 
THoter resembles that of the younger brothers 
in the history of Amadis, while residing 
the court of the Grand Turk, had run off w: 
his daughter. That pnucess was now married 
to Alhayzar, eoldan of Babylon, who had 
stolen for her sake the portrait of Miragnarda ; 
but as she still retained a strung resentment 
at the conduct of her former lover, she 
ployed a magician to avenge her on the Qi 
of Thrace, who had lieen lately united to 
Florian. This queen, while disporting in i 
garden, is unexpectedly carried off by twi 
enormous grifhns, and conveyed to a magii 
caatle, whei'e she is confined in the image of 
a huge serpent. Florian's attention ia now 
oocupiei. by the discovery and disenchant- 
ment of Ma queen, in which he at length 



succeeds, by the as^stance of the magiciaa 
Daliarte. The scheme of revenge having lhn» 
foiled, Albayzar, on account of the affront 
wliicb had been offered to his queen by Flo- 
rian, and eiiasperated at the refusal of the 
emperor to deliver that prince into his power, 
invades the Oreek territories with two hundred 
thousand men, and accompanied by all the 
kings and soldans of the east. Three desperate 
engagements are fought between the Christiana 
and Turks, in which Albayzar u alain, and 
the pagan army totally annihilated ; not, 
however, without great loaa on the other side, 
for though Palmerin, Primaleon, Dramuzl- 
ando, and Florian survive, a lai^ proportion 
of the Christian knights perish in these fatal 



The fame and reputation of this 
which divides the palm of popularity with 
Amadis de Oaul, has probably been, in soma 
measure, owing to the commendations of 
Cervantes. For, if we may judge from the 
number of editions, Palmerin was leas read 
in the age during which tales of chivalry were 
in fashion than many of its contemporaries; 
and hence its celebrity was probably the con- 
sequence of the extravagant eulogy of Cer- 
vantes. " And this Palm of England, let it 
be kept and preserved as a thing unique ; and 
let another casket he made for it, such as that 
wbich Alexander found among the spalls of 
Darius, and set apart, that the works of thn 
poet Homer might be kept in it. This book. 
Sir Comrade, ia of authority, for two reasons ; 
the one, because it isa right good one in itself, 
and the other, because the report is tliat a 
wise king of Portugal composed it. Ail the 
adventures at the castle uf Miraguarda are 
excellent, and managed with great skill ; the 
discourses are courtly and clear, observing, 
with much propi iety and Judgment, the deco- 
rum of the speaker. — 1 say then, saving your 
good pleasure. Master Nicholas, this and 
Amadis de Gaat should lie saved fruui the 
fire, and all the rest be without farther search, 
destroyed.^' — Cervantes, who bad so keen a 
perception oftheabsurdititta of the productions 
of knight frmntry, would not so strongly 
have praised this romance unles it bad de- 
served some commendation ; but though ?iii- 
merin be i'?rtainly the most entertaining of 
of the peninsula, 1 cannot ttflp 
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thinking the author of Don Qoixote has some- 
what oTerrated its merit. . The arrangement 
of the incidents is as wild and perplexed as in 
other talesof chivalry. Besides, the individual 
adventures of Palmerin are invariably pros- 
perous, and we never feel any fear or interest 
on his account, as we are assured of a happy 
issue by the frequent recurrence of success. 
The sentiments, too, are trivial, and the cha- 
racters of the heroines insipid, even beyond 
what is common in romances of chivalry. 
Indeed, the author seenis to have entertained 
a very unfavourable opinion of the fair sex, 
and indulges in many ill-bred reflections on 
their envy, unreasonableness, and inconstancy ; 
but he has not decked out his females even 
with these attributes. The portraits of the 
knights, however, are better brought out and 
discriminated. As in many other Spanish 
romances, Palmerin represents a faithful lover, 
and Florian a man of gallantry, though more 
than usually licentious. But the most inte- 
resting characters are Daliarte, a learned and 
solitary magician, who resides in the Valley of 
Perdition, immersed in profound study ; and 
the giant Dramugiando, for whose safety we 
led principally anxious during the last terrible 
conflicts. The Emperor Palmerin d'Oliva, 
too, is here represented as a fine old man, with 
a high sense of honour, and great courtliness 
of speech. The damsels, the strange knights, 
and the castles which abound in this romance, 
are generally introduced and described in such 
a manner as to excite considerable curiosity 
concerning them ; and I know no work of 
the kind where interest and suspense, with 
regard to the conclusion, are kept up with 
greater success. If in the rival work of 
Amadis de Gaul there be more fire and ani- 
mation, in Palmerin there is infinitely more 
variety, delicacy, and sweetness. 

Mr Southey, however, has drawn a parallel 
between this romance and Amadis de Gaul, 
which, on the whole, is much to the advan- 
tage of the latter. *' In the description of 
battles," he says, " the author of Amadis ex- 
ceeds all poets and all romancers, as he fairly 
fixes attention on the champions. But Mo- 
zaes sets every thing else before the eyes ; he 
18 principally occupied with the lists and spec- 
tators, Mid enters into the feelings both of 
those nHio'aiB engaged and of those who look 



on. The magic of Moraes," he continues, 
'' is not good ;" the cup of tears is a puerile 
fiction compared with the garland which 
blossoms out on the head of Oriana. The 
hero of Moraes is courageous, virtuous, and 
generous, to the height of chivalry ; but it is 
abstract courage, virtue, and generosity, with 
nothing to stamp and individualize the pos- 
sessor. The Florian of Moraes, however, is 
admirably supported, and he is a more pro- 
minent character than Galaor. But libertin- 
ism is only a subordinate feature of Galaor ; 
that which stands foremost is his high sense 
of chivalrous honour. Florian has his wit, 
his good humour, and his courage, to palliate 
his faults ; but these are not sufficient, and 
he is never respected by the reader as (lalaor 
is. What is excused in one as a weakness, is 
condemned in the other as a vice. This is 
unfortunately managed ; for, as he is the 
cause of the final war, his character should 
have been clearer. Had Targiana been sister 
instead of wife to Albayzar, it would have 
been felt the Turks were in the right ; and 
as it is, they are not so manifestly in the 
wrong, as the author should have made them." 

The romance of Palmerin was translated 
from French into English by Anthony Mun- 
day, the Grub Street patriarch, as he has 
been called, towards the close of the 16th cen- 
tury. This work, however, according to Mr 
Southey, was extremely ill executed, as it was, 
in a great measure, performed by journey- 
men who understood neither French nor 
English. It has lately been translated from 
the orij^nal, with much elegance, by the au- 
thor so often quoted in the above inquiries 
concerning the romances of the peninsula. 

The work with which we have been last 
occupied may be regarded as closing the fa- 
mily history of the Palmerins. It was, I 
believe, subsequently carried on in Portuguese, 
but this continuation obtained no celebrity 
nor success. There is, however, a very pretty 
French romance of the lOth century, by 
Gabriel Chapuis, who translated so many of 
the Spanish tales of chivalry, entitled Darinel, 
son of Primaleon. The most interesting ad- 
ventures relate to the Palace of Illusions, 
raised by a magician, in which every one 
who entered fancied he enjoyed all things 
that he wished. Thb work is announced as 
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tmulBted from the Spanish, but wi 
the compodtion of Chapuis. 

Betides tlie romances concerning the ima- 
ginary families of Auiailie and PaJmerin, there 
are meutloned in the scrutiny of Don Quixote't 
library, Don Olivanta de Laura, by A ntonio dc 
TonjuenuulB, which ia condemned for its ar- 
rogance and absurdity, and Pelixmarte of 
Hyrcania, which ia sent to the bon-fire in the 
court, for the harshness and dryness of the 
Btyle, ftpile of the strange birth and chimeri- 
cal advcBtnres of ita hero. Dr Jolmson, I 
suppose, is the only person in this land who 
hsE been guiltyof reading the whole of Felix- 
msrte of Uyn^ania. Bishop Percy informed 
BoBwell, " That the doctor, when a boy, was 
imuioderately fond of romances of chiraliy, 
and be retained his fondness for them through 
life ; so that, spending part of a summer 
my parsoimge-house in the country, he chose 
for bis regular reading the old Spanish ro- 
mance of Felixmarte of Hyrconio, in folio, 
which ho read ijuite through." — BonoeWi 
lAft ((f Johnson, vol, i. p. 2B, 8yo. 

The more celebrated romance of Don Be- 
liaois of Greece,' is frequently alluded to in 
Aveiianeda'a condnuation of Don Quixote, 
and is also mentioned by Cervantes 
rourably than most others of the 
Bcriptioii, in liie scrutiny of the library. " This 
which I have in my bauds, said the barber, is 
the famouN Bclianis. Truly,cried the curate, 
he with bis second, third, and fourth parts, 
had need of a dose to purge his excessive 
choler : Besides, his Castle of Fame shoxitd 
be demolished, and a heap of other mbbisb 
lemoved, in order to whicli I give my vote to 
grant them the benefit of a rupricre, and as 
they show dgns of amendment, so shall mercy 
or justJcebeused towardsthem: Intbemean 
time take them into custody, and keep them 
safe at home ; but let none be permitt«d to 
converse with them." 

It would be needless to detain and tare the 
reader with any account of the history of the 
fneeneible Cavallero Don Polindo, son of the 
King of Nuimdia,and his love with the Prin- 



cess Belisia ; of the yaleroto Caoalhro Don 
Cirongilio of Thrace, son of the King of Ma- 
cedonia, written by Bernardo de Vargas, or of 
the E»fi/r:ado CaatUero Don Clatian de I^a- 
danis, by Qeronimo Lopez. 

There atiU remain, however, two romances 
of coosidemble beauty and intereit, which 
first appeared in the dialect of Catalonia. 

When the Itomana were exjwUed from 
Spain by the northern invadeia, the >anguagfi 
they bequeathed wai adopted, out sooa dis- 
figured by the conquerors. During the 9lh 
century it was still farther corrupted by the 
inroads of the Moors, and hod at leni^h so far 
degenerated, that the Arabic became the chief 
vehicle of literary compomtion. 

In the 11th century the French Romaia 
langu^e was introduced into the peoinsuLa 
by Prince Henry of Lorraine, who married a 
daughter of Alphonso VI. of Castile, and was 
diffused by the intercourse wliich subusted 
between the French and S]iani*h naUons, in 
their mutual redstance of the Saracens. A 
great change in consequence took place in 
the language of Spain, and five or dx diffe-- 
rent dialects were spoken in the peninsula. 
Of these, the earhest, tlie moet widely ex- 
tended, and the one which bore the strongest 
resemblance to the southern French Soman*, 
was that adopted in Catalonia. It was spoken 
in that provmce, in Eonssillon and Val«nei* ; 
and, till the period of the marriage of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella (when the Castilian tongue 
became prevalent), it waa the language which 
afforded tlie best speoimens, both of prose and 
poeUcal composition. Petrarch is said to have 
been largely indebted to the amatory verses 
of the Troui>adoun of this region, and two of 
the earliest and most interesting romances 
that have been produced in Spain, appeared in 
the dialect of Catalonia, previous to thoic 
transUtion into the Caatilian. ■ 

Of these the earliest, and perhaps the ■noirid 
curious, is ^1 

TIRANTE THE WHITE,' ■ 

the first part of which waa written ia the 



1 Libra primfFD del Tdoroao e iniencibls 
dpe Don BeliBiiisdeGreciiihJjodet EmpFrad 
Belanio de Grecia, lacidi do longiu Grlegiea 
le SHriiio el ubia Friitan por un hijo del tc 
varen Toribia F> ^ ■ . . .-. 



.laro Tlrante e\ Blani^o ili Root Sdwli Ca- 
ll de la Garruten, el quat por lU alts Cavol- 
ulouLCO a icr pauclpe j Coir del imperio da 
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Gatalonian dialect by Johan Martorell, a 
knight of Valenda, but being left unfinished 
by him, it was completed by Juan de Galba. 
nie first of these authors informs us he trans- 
lated it from the English, by which Mr Warton 
eonjectures he meant the Breton language, in 
which it may have been originally written. 
It is difiicult to say whether thb assertion of 
the author be true, or whether he has framed 
the story, to give some appearance of authen- 
ticity to his romance, which relates the ex- 
ploits of a Breton knight. That part of it 
which contains the history of the Earl of 
Warwick, is, I think, most probably trans- 
lated, as it doeely corresponds with the old 
K ^g|ii|b romance, Guy of Warwick, which was 
yersified horn the original French in the be- 
ginning of the 14th century ; — a period long 
preceding the composition of Tirante the 
White in Spain. 

At what time this romance was written or 
translated by Martorell, is not precisely ascer- 
tained. It was first printed, however, at 
Valencia, in 1490 ; and there is mentioned 
in it a work on chivalry, entitled L'Arbre des 
Batailles, which was written in 1390 ; so that 
it must have been composed between these 
two periods. But the date may, 1 think, be 
■till fiurther limited. The Canary ishinds were 
diaooTered in 1326, and began to be well known 
in Europe about 1406. Now, from the fslse 
notions expre s sed concerning them in Tirante, 
and the extravagant idea which seems to be 
entertained of their power and magnitude, it 
is probable this romance was written before 
their precise situation and extent were ascer- 
tained in the peninsula. On the whole, 
therefore, the era of its composition may be 
pretty sdely fixed about the year 1400. 

Tirante, as has been mentioned, was first 
published in the Cktalonian dialect at Valen- 
cia, in 1480. It was thence transferred into 
the rastilian language, and published at 
Valladolid in 1611, one volume folio. There 
has been no subsequent Spanish edition, but 
the Itafian translation by Lelio Manfredi has 
passed through three impresaonay of which 
the fini i^»peared in 163a The Count de 
Oayfaia more lately brought it forward in a 
Frendi garb, alter the fMhion of the Count 
de Tressan ; he has altered the incidents of 
tbt fltoiy inaonii pboei; in otheis 1m has 



considerably abridged the work, by omitting 
precepts of chivalry, and has almost every- 
where rendered it more licentious. 

The hero of this romance, while on his 
journey to attend the tournaments, which 
were about to be celebrated in England (on 
account of the marriage of the king of that 
country with a princess of France), is acci- 
dentally separated from his companions, and 
having fallen asleep on his horse, arrives in 
rather an unwarlike attitude at the hermitage 
of William, Eari of Warwick. 

This nobleman, disgusted with the European 
world, had gone on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
Thence he spread a report of hb death, which 
seems to have been eagerly received in Eng- 
land, returned to his own country in disguise, 
and established himself in a retirement near 
the castle in which his countess resided 
After he had passed some time in solitude 
fortune gave him an opportunity of rendering 
signal service to his country. The great king 
of the Canary islands had landed in Britain 
with a formidable army, and had subdued 
neariy the whole of England, while the monarch 
of the conquered country, driven successively 
from London and Canterbury, had sought 
refuge in the town of Warwick, which was 
soon invested by the Canary forces. At this 
crisb, the earl, who lived in the neighbour- 
hood, came to the assistance of his prince ; 
killed the intrusive monarch in single com- 
bat, and defeated his successor in a pitched 
battle. After these important services the 
earl discovered himself to his countess, and 
again retired to his hermitage. In the Eng- 
lish metrical romance of Guy of Warwick, 
tranaUted from the French, that earl, after a 
long absence, returns to England, in disgui « 
of a palmer, visits his countess unknown to 
her, and delivers king Atheliitane from an 
invasion of the Danes, who had besieged him 
in Winchester, by overthrowing their cham- 
pion in single comliat. 

William of Warwick was engaged in the 
perusal of L*Arbre des Batailloi, when tlie 
unknown and drowsy knight arrived at his 
habitation. When roused from the sleep in 
wliich he was plunged, he infrmned the eari 
thai Ills name was Tirante el Blanco, thai h» 
was so called, beeaose bis father was h 
tb« marcbea cf Tirranie, situated io IIm 



of France which was oppoaite to the coast of 
England, and that his mother was daughter 
to the Duke of Drilany. After this genca- 
lo^cal sketch, he mentioned his design of 
attending the toamamenls, and receiving the 
honour of knighthood. His host accordingly 
read to him a chapter from L'Arbre des Ba- 
tulles, which was s work on the institutions 
of chivalry. This prelection he accompanied 
with a learned commentary, explaining the 
different sorts of atma which were used in 
conihata, and dwelling on the exploits of an- 
dent knights ; " But, as it is late," continues 
he, " your company must be at a distance ; 
you are ignorant of the roads, and you will 
be in danger of loMng youwelf in the wooda, 
with which this district is covered. I there- 
fore recommend an immediate departut*." 
The above arguments might certainly have 
supported a more hospitable conciv 
Tiran is dismissed with a present of the Tree 
of Battles, as a manual of chivalry, and 
request to revisit the hermitage on Us return 
from the tournaments. 

Tiran accordingly, when the feitival, which 
lasted a twelvemonth, was canclnded, repaired 
to the hermit!^, and, encouraged by Die 
proofs he had formerly received of the hospit- 
able disposition of the earl, brought his com- 
panions, to the number of thirty-eight, along 
with him. The earl, after he had recovered 
from his consternation, demanded an account 
of the tournaments, and inquired who had 
moat distinguished himself. He is an 
hy Diofebo, one of his guests, that 
Tiian himself; that a French lord, called 
Villermes, having ohjected to bis wearing a 
knot which had adorned the bosom of the 
beautiful Agnes, daughter to the Duke of 
Bern, had delied him to mortal comlmt, and 
had required that they should fight arn:ied 
with a paper buckler and a helmet of flowers. 
The cumhatants having accordingly met in 
this fantastic array. Villermes was killed in 
the pnconnffir. Tiran having recovered from 
eleven wounds he had received, six of wtuch, 
Bccording to snrgical etiquette, ought to have 
heen mortal, killed in one day four kiiight< 
who were brothers in arms, and who proved 
to be the Dukes of Borgondy and Bavaria, 
•nd the Kings of Poland and Friezeland. 
Thia laat monarch found an avenger in one of 



his subjects, Kyn'e Eleison, or, Lont i 
merry npon ut, who was suspected of a descent 
from the ancient giants. On arriving in Eng- 
land, this champion visited the tomb of his 
■, and es)iired of grief on beholding his 
and the arms of Tiran suspended 
over the banners of his sovereign. His pkoe 
"■as supplied by his brother Thomas of Mon- 
tauban, whose stature afforded still more 
unequivocal symploins of gigantic ancestry. 
In spite of liis pedigree, or perhaps in conse- 
quence of It, OS giants were always unlucky 
c ages, he was overthrown by 
Tiran, and consented to beg his life. 

Here ends the relation of the exploits irf 
TiTan,dnringthe marriage festivals of E ngland. 
From the hermitage of the Earl of Warwick 
he returns to Britany, where a messenger soon 
after arrives with intelligence that Rhodes 
and its knights are closely beaeged by the 
Genoese and the Sultan of Curo. Tiran seta 
out for the relief of this island, and takes 
PhiUp, the youngest son of the King of France, 
along with him. In the counie of thnr voyage 
they anchor in the roods of I'almero. The 
King uf Sicily throws over a platform from 
the port to the vessel of Tirun, and covers 
it with tapestry, tianging down to the sea. 
Tiran and his companions, having been treated 
on shore with corresponding magnificence, 
proceed on tlieir destination. The siege of 
lihodesis raised immediately on their landing, 
and after this success they return to Kdly, 
where Philip is united to the piincesa of that 
country. 

Soon after the marriage of Philip and the 
princess, a messenger from the Emperor of 
Constantinople announces the invasion of his 
master's territories, by a Moorish soldan and 
the Grand Turk, (hir hero proceeds to the 
succour of the Greek empire, and immediately 
on his arrival ia entrusted hy its sovereign 
with tlie chief command of the forces. After 
Tiran receives this appointment, o great part 
of the romance is occupied with long details 
of the war carried on against the Turks, who 
are defeated in several pitched battles. Id 
one of these the Kings of Cappadocia and 
Egypt, and a hundred thousand men, are 
killed on the part of the enemy : the Sultan, 
the King of Africa, the Grand Turk, and 
Grand Turk's son, ar« severelv wounded ; 
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with a loflB of only twelve haodred and thirty- 
four men on the side of the Greeks. Being 
tinahle to withstand sach inequality of slaugh- 
ter, the Turks are forced to solicit a truce. 
This heing granted, the interval of repose is 
occupied with splendid festivals and tourna- 
ments, held at Constantinople. During this 
period, Urganda, sister of the renowned Arthur, 
arrives at Constantinople in quest of her bro- 
ther. The emperor exhibits to her an old 
gentleman he kept in a cage, whom she 
speedily recognises as the object of her search. 
As long as he retains his sword, the famed 
Escalibor, in hb hand, he returns most perti- 
nent answers to the questions addressed to 
him ; but when deprived of this support, his 
observations becomes extremely infantile. 
Urganda is permitted to take him along with 
her. On the same evening she gives a splendid 
supper, in the vessel in which she had arrived, 
to Uie emperor and his court, and sets sail 
with her brother next morning. But it is 
not said how Arthur found his way to Con- 
stantinople, nor where he went after his 
departure. In this stage too, of the romance, 
the intrigues of the Greek ladies with the 
French knights who had accompanied Tiran 
to Constantinople, are related, and the parti- 
culars of some of th%m detailed with unne- 
oessaiy minuteness. Hyppolito seduces, or 
rather isseduoed by, the empress; and Diofebo, 
afterwards created Duke of Macedonia, carries 
on an amour with Stephania, one of the atten- 
dants of Carmesina, daughter of the emperor. 
Tiran becomes enamoured of this princess, 
who, during day, was always surrounded by 
a hundred and seventy damsels ; but at other 
seasons he has frequent interviews with her, 
by &vour of one of her attendants, called 
Plazirdemavida. The good understanding, 
however, which subsisted between Tiran and 
the princess, is at length interrupted by the 
plots of the Vedova Repoeada, another atten- 
danty who, having fallen in love with Tiran, 
contrives to make him jealous of her mistress, 
by a stratagem resembling that which deceives 
CSaudio in Much Ado about Nothing, and also 
the lover of (}eneura in the fifth canto of the 
Orlando Furioso. 

The truce between the Turks and Chris- 
tians being expired^ Tiran sets out for the 
anny without taking leave of the princess. 



WhOe the vessel in which he was to be con- 
veyed is still at anchor in the roads, she dis- 
patches Plazirdemavida to inquire into the 
reasons of his conduct ; but a storm having 
meanwhile arisen, and the ship having been 
driven from its moorings, her emissary is un- 
able to return to Constantinople, and the 
vessel is carried towards the coast of Africa. 
Two mariners convey Plazirdemavida on shore. 
Tiran remains with a mngle sailor in the vessel, 
until it is at length wrecked on the coast of 
Tunis. While wandering on the shore, our 
hero meets accidentally with the ambassador 
of the king of Tremecen, is conducted by him 
to court, and proves of great service to that 
monarch m the wars in which he was engaged. 
On one occasion Tiran besieges the town of 
Montagata, when, to his great surprise, Plazir- 
demavida, whom he believed lost, comes to his 
camp to intercede for the inhabitants, and is 
now appointed queen of an extensive territory. 
Tiran, by means of similar alliances and con- 
quests, is enabled to embark a hundred and 
fifty thousand infantry, and eighty-eight 
thousand cavalry, 'for the succour of the 
Greek emperor. Soon after his return to 
Constantinople with this formidable arma- 
ment, he bums the Turkish fleet, and, by 
taking a strong position in rear of their army 
(which rendered a retreat impracticable) he 
ultimately secures an advantageous peace. 

Splendid preparations are now made for the 
nuptials of Tiran and Carmesina; an event 
which Tiran had rendered insipid before his 
last expedition against the Turks. While on 
his return to Constantinople, after the con- 
clusion of the treaty, he receives orders, at 
the distance of a day*s journey from the city, 
to wait till the preparations be completed. In 
this interval, while lounging one day on the 
banks of a river, and conversing on his hap- 
piness with the kings of Ethiopia, Fez, and 
Sicily, he b seized with a pleurisy, and expires 
soon after. When this intelligence is brought 
to Constantinople, the emperor dies of grief; 
and the demise of the princess on the same 
day completes the triple mortality. The 
empress having given orders for the funerals, 
passes the ensuing night with her lover Hyp- 
polito, who redoubles her impatience to share 
with him the throne to which she had now 
succe9<^ed. Afterajoint reign of three yean^ 
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■he bequeaths to him tha empire, and her 
plaes IB supplied by a daughter of the kmg of 
England.' 

1 have been thus minute in the account of 
Tinnte the White, as it is one of the three 
romBDoes preserved in the scrutiny of Dun 
Quixote's library. " By her taking so many 
romances together," aays Cervantes, " there 
fell one at the barber's feet, who had a mind 
to aea what it was, and found it to be Tir&nte 
the White. God save me, quoth the piiest, 
vith a loud voire.is Urante the White there t 
Oive me bim here, neighbour, for 1 shall find 
in bim a treasure of delight and a mine of 
entertainment. Here we have Don KyHe 
Eleison of Montalvan, a valorous knight, and 
his hrolher Thomas of Montalvan, and the 
kiuglit Fonseca, and the combat which the 
Taliast Detriante fought with Alano ', and tlie 
smart oonceita of the damsel PUzii'deiiiavitla, 
with the amours and artifices of the widow 
Iteposada, and madam the empress in love 
with her squire flyppolito." He then advises 
the housewife to take it home, and read it ; 
"farthoagh,condnueBthe priest, "the author 
deserved to be sent to the gallies for writing 
BO many foolish things seriously, yet, in its 
way,* it is the best Iiook in the world. Here 
the knights eat and sleep, and die in tlieir 
beds, and make their wills before their death, 
with several things which are wanting in all 
other books of this kind." 

It cannot, indeed, be denied, that Tirante 
the White is of a nature altogether different 
from the other romances of chivalry. It pus- 
seasM much more quaintness and pleasantry. 
Not is it occupied with the detached adven- 
tures of a dozen dilferent knigiite ; the atten- 
tioD is constantly lixed on the adventures of 
Timn, of whom the render never loses sight, 
and, except in the at^count of the fetes in 
England, which occupies a small part of the 
work, there are hardly any toumaineuts or 
singal combats. Tiran is more a skilful com- 
mander than a valiant knight, and suliduea 
his enemies more by a knowledge in the art 
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of war, than by his personal courage, 
other romances the heroes are only endowed 
with bravery, ail besides is the work of magi- 
cians. Tiran, on the contrary, performs 
nothing incredible, every thing be does ties 
within thesphereof humancapacity. Giants, 
so prevalent in other romances, are here 
dwiiidJed to nothing. Kyrie Eleison and his 
brollier Thomas are hut meagre monsters. 
No helpless females art protected, no enchanted 
castles restored to the ordinary propei'ties of 
stone and lime. ] remember, indeed, no ma- 
gical story, except tliat of Ea}iertlus. who, 
while OR hb way from Africa tu assist Tirau 
at Constantinople, is driven on the bhuid of 
Cos, where he restorea the daughter of Hip- 
pocrates to her original form. She appeared 
to him in the shape of a dragon, into which 
she had been changed by Lliana ; but, by 
consenting to kiss her on the mouth, the 
knight effected her transformation. A Ixlief 
in a tradition precisely the same is attributed 
to the inhabitants of Cos, in a book of modem 
French travels, of which I have forgotten the 
title. Sir John filandeville, in his Travels, 
also relates astory somewhat utnilar. Speak- 
ing of an enchanted dragon in the iide of Cos, 
" a yonge man," says he, " that wiste not of 
the dragoun, went out 'of a sliippe, and went 
throghe the isle, till that he cam into the 
cave ; here he saw a damsel who bad him 
come agen on the morwe, and then come and 
kysse hire on the mouth, and have no dreda, 
for I Bchall do the no manner harm, alle he 
it that thoQ see nie in likeness of a diagoun, 
for thoughc thou see me hideous and horrible 
to loken onne, 1 do the to wyten that it is 
lade be enchantment, for withouten doubt 1 
in none other than thou seest now, an woman, 
and xyff thou kysse me thou sbalt have all 
this tresure, and be my lord, and lord also of 
that isle." This ambiguous lady, however, 
not tlie daughter of Hipprocratea, the 
dragon of theSjianish romauce, who, according 
Sir John Mandeville, frequented a differeut 
island, " and some men svyne that in the ialv ' 
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of Lango is yit the daughter of Ypocrasy in 
forme and likenesse of a great dragoun, that 
is a hundred fadmt in length as men seyne, 
for I hare not seen hire, and thei of the isles 
callen hire Ladle of the Land/* — a fiction 
which may partly hare originated in one of 
that phydcian*s children heing called Draco, 
a circumstance mentioned by Suidaa <m the 
authority of Qalen. The ttary of Espertius 
and the *^*"C*'*^ of Hippocrat^ was probably 
€Oiiyeyed to the author of Tirante by some 
obscure, but preralent tradition ; and, through 
the medium of this work, a similar incident 
has been adopted in innumerable tales of 
wonder, and many romantic poems. In the 
twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth cantos of the 
second book of Bemi^s Orlando Innamorato, 
the jy^^o^'" Brandimarte, after surmounting 
maogr obstacles, penetrates into the recesses of 
an enchanted palace. There he finds a fair 
damsel seated upon a tomb, who announces to 
him, that in order to achieve her deliverance, 
he must raise the lid of the sepulchre, and 
kisB whatever being should issue forth. The 
knight, having pledged his fedth, proceeds to 
open the tomb, out of which a monstrous 
snake raises itself with a tremendous hiss. 
Bnndimarte with much reluctance fulfils the 
conations of the adventure, and the monster 
18 instantly changed into a beautiful fairy, 
who loads her deliverer with benefits (Scott's 
Minstrelsyi Tol. ii. p. 84). In the ballad of 
Kemjdon, the prince of that name efiects a 
similar transformation by a similar efibrt. 
There is a like story in the sixth tale of the 
Contes Amoureux de Jean Flore, written to- 
ward the end of the 15th century. 

The second provincial romance to which I 
formerly alluded, is that of 
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which was written in the Catalonian dialect 
in the Idth century, and printed at Tarragona 
in 1488. The Castilian translation appeared 
at Aleak^ 1613, 4to, and afterwards in 1547. 
IL Le Ghrandy however, has endeavoured to 
iritalrfiflh that this work was originally French, 
and iofonna us that his own modem version, 
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appended to his Contes et Fabliaux, is made 
from a manuscript poem in the library of St 
Germain des Pres, which he conjectuni to be 
of the 12th century. 

The Princess Melior toeeeeded her father 
Julian in the Greek empire. Though well 
qualified to govern, from natural talents, and 
the advantages derived from a knowledge of 
magic, her subjects insisted on her selecting a 
husband, but granted two years for the choice. 
She accordingly despatched emissaries to all 
the courts of Europe, with instructions to 
enable these messengers to make a judicious 
election. 

At this time there lived in France a young 
man, called Partenopex de Blois, who was 
nephew to the king of Paris. One day, while 
hunting with hb uncle in the forest of Ar- 
dennes, he is separated from his party while 
pursuing a wild boar, and night falling, he 
loses his way in the woods. On the following 
day, after long wandering, he comes to the 
sea-shore, and perceives a splendid vessel 
moored near the land, which he enters to 
ascertain if any person were on board, but he 
finds no one. Now tins pinnace happened 
to be enchanted, and, disdaining the vulgar 
operations of a pilot, as soon as Partenopex 
had embarked, it spontaneously steered a right 
course, and after a prosperous voyage, arrived 
in the bay of a delightful country. Vessels 
of this sort are common in romance. There is 
one in the beautiful fabliau of Ougemar. In 
the seventh canto of the Rinaldo we have an 
enchanted bark, which was solely directed by 
the force of magic, and invariably conducted 
the knights who entered it to some splendid 
adventure. A self-navigated gondelay is also 
introduced in Spenser's Faery Queen, (b. ii, 
c. 6) :— 

Eftsoones her shallow ship away did slide. 
More swift than swallow shores the liquid skye, 
Withouten oare or pilot it to guide. 
Or winged canvas with the wind to fly ; 
For it was taught the way which she would have. 
And both from rocks and flats itself could wisely 
save. 

The finest of these barks is that which con- 
ducts the Christian knights, in their search of 
Rinaldo, to the residence of Armida. This 
fiction, however, was not the invention of the 
middle ages, but is of classical origin ; vessels 
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ofChis nature being described by Alcinous to 
Ulysaes, in the eighth book of the Odyssey :— 

■Bo ahalt thon instant reach the realms assigned. 
In wondrous ships self-moved, inspired with mind ; 
No helm secaivs their course, no pilot guides, 
Like man, intelligent, they plough the tides, 
Conscious of every coast, and every bay. 
That lies beneath the snn^s all-seeing ray ; 
Though clouds and darkness veil the encumberM 

sky. 
Fearless through darkness and through clouds they 

fly. 

• 

Partenopex having disembarked from his 
magical conveyance, approached and entered 
a castle of marvellous extent and beauty, 
which stood near the harbour. In the saloon, 
which was lighted by diamonds, he finds pre- 
pared an exquisite repast, but no one appears. 
Attendance could be the better dispensed with, 
as the dainties placed themselves of their own 
accord on his lips. After he had taken ad- 
vantage of their hospitality, a lighted torch 
showed him the way to his bed-chamber, 
where he was undressed by invisible hands. 
The notion of such a palace, like many other 
incidents in this romance, must have been 
suggested by the story of Cupid and Psyche 
in Apuleius. A similar fiction has been 
adopted by the earliest romantic poet of 
Italy : in the second canto of the Morgante 
Maggiore, that giant comes with his master 
Orlando to a splendid and mysterious castle, 
in which the apartments are richly furnished, 
and the table spread with every sort of wines 
and provisions. After the guests have partaken 
of a sumptuous repast, they retire to rest on 
rich couches prepared for their repose, no one 
having appeared in the course of the enter- 
tainment. 

When Partenopex had gone to bed, and the 
lights had been extinguished, a lady entered 
the apartment, who, after some tedious expos- 
tulation on the freedom he had used in 
usurping the usual place of her repose, evinced 
a strong determination not to be put out of 
her way. In the course of the night his 
companion acquaints him that she is Melior 
of Constantinople, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was a great empress, and a fairy at the 
same time. Having fallen in love with Par- 
tenopex, on report of her emissaries, she had 
contrived the enchantments he had lately 



witnessed. She farther intimated, that he 
was to remain at her castle, but that he would 
forfeit her affections if he attempted to obtain 
a sight of her person before the lapse of two 
years; a deprivation for which idie seemed 
disposed to compensate by the most ample 
gratification of his other senses. In the morn- 
ing the most splendid habiliments were brought 
him by Uracla, the sister of the empress fairy. 
Having dogs and horses at his command, he 
usually spent the day in hunting, and in the 
evenings was entertained by a concert from 
invisible musicians. 

Anxious, at length, to revisit his native 
country, which he learned had been attacked 
by foreign enemies, Partenopex hazarded an 
exposition of his wishes to his mistress, who, 
after exacting a promise of return, accommo- 
dates him with the magic sloop in which he 
had arrived, and which in a short whi}e con- 
veys him to France. On the evening he 
landed he sets out for Paris, and on his way 
meets with a knight, whom he discovers to 
be Gaudin, the lover of Uracla. The strictest 
intimacy arises between these two persons after 
a dreadful combat ; a mode of introduction, 
which, though now fallen into disuse, was the 
usual commencement of friendship in those 
chivalrous ages : — 

Deux Chevaliers qui se sent bien battus, 
Soit i Cbeval, suit a la noble escrime, 
Avec le sabre ou de lon^s fers pointus, 
De pied en cap tout couverts, ou tout nns, 
Ont Pun pour l^antre une secrete estime ; 
£t chacun d*eux exalte les vertus 
£t les grands coups de son digne adversiure, 
Lorsque surtout il n^est plus en colere : 
Mais s*il advient, apres ce beau conflit, 
Quelqne accident— quelque triste fortune, 
Quelqne misere 4 tons lex deux commune. 
Incontinent le Malheur les unit ; 
L^ Amiti6 nait de leurs destins contraires, 
£t deux heros pers^ut^ sont Freres. 

La Puoelley Preface au ^ant ix. 

^ Expeird their native homes by adverse fate. 
They knockM alternate at each other*8 gate ; 
Then blazed the castle at the midnight hour 
For him whose arms had shook its firmest tower.*^ 

Soon after the arrival of Partenopex in 
France, Angelica, the pope's niece, who was 
at this time residing at the court of Paris, 
falls in love with him, and in order to detach 
him from Ids engagement with *^* f^iry, 
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which she hail discovered by means i 
intercepted letter, she empIoyB a holy 
who repaired to Partonopcx, and denounced 
Melior aa a demon. He found that lier lover 
wmi proof Bgainat an LnsLnuation with regard 
to his mistress possessing b serpent's tail, 
which he tiegged to be excused from credit- 
ing, bat th&t he was somewhat startled by 
the usurance, that she liad a black skin, 
white eyes, and nd teeth. 

PartenopexhaTing returned to the residence 
of the fairy, resolves to satisfy himself the 
first night be passes in her company, as tt 
the truth of her possesang the perfectiua 
attributed to her in France. On raising i 
lamp to her countenance, he hns the satis 
faction to find slie has been cruelly traduced 
but, 04 she unfortunately awakes, from a drop 
of wax felling on her bosom, he i 
utmost resentment. His life is spared at the 
intercessjon of Uracia, but, buing forced 
leave the castle, he repairs to the forest of 
Ardennes, having adopted the scheme of pre- 
senling his person as food for the wild beasts, 
with which that district abounded. This 
'■consummation, however dedrable, was retard- 
ed by unaccountable circnmstances ; for 
though tantalised during a whole night by 
the roaring of lions and hissing of serpents, 
who gave repeated demonstrations of accom- 
modatiag the knight, the provoking animals 
avoided all personal intercourse, and one of 
the monsters selected the horse of Partenopox 
in preference to his master. The ueighings 
of the steed brought Uracia to the spot, who 
had set out in quest of Partenojiex on per- 
ceiving some relenting symptoms on the part 
of her sister. Partenopex, all hapes of per- 
aonal deglutition being at au end, consented 
to accompany UracU to hor castle in Teuedos, 
there to await the resolves of the empress 
fiiiiy. Leaving Partenopex in this abode, 
Urada set out on a viut to her sister, and, 
relying on the prowess of Partenopex, per- 
niaded her to declare that she would bestow 
her hand on the victor, in a tournament she 
was about to proclaim. The princesses of 
romance frequently offer their hand to the 
conqueror in a tournament, perhaps on the 
■Bine principle on which Bayle says Penelope 
pToraiaed to espouse the suitor who should 
bend the bow of Ulyasei 



While preparations were making for tha 
toumamenla, Parseia, an attendant of Uracia, 
having become enamoured of Partenopex, took 
hitn out one day in a boat. After some time, 
Partenopex remarked to her the distance they 
were from land. The damsel then made an 
nnequivocal declaration of attachment, and 
confessed she liad recourse to this stratagem 
to have an opportunity for the avowal. Par- 
tenopex, who perhaps saw no insurmountable 
objection to a communication of this nature 
shore, began to express much dissalisfou- 
n at his cruise; but his complunts wure 
interrupted by a tempest, which drove the 
vessel to thecoast of Syria ; Partenopex, being 
forced to land, was seized by the n ' 
became the prisoner of King Ilernian. Dur- 
ing his captivity, the sultan of Peraa ordered 
this tributary monarch to accompany liii 
Laments which were about to 
celebrated at Constantinople. After his 

Partenopex having contrived to 
interest the queen in his behalf, was allowed 1 
escape, and arrived in the capital of the I 
eastern empire just as the tournaments com- 
menced. His most formidable BLitagonist waa 
the sultan of Persia, but Partenopex is at 
length, by hu strength and courage, permitted 
lay claim to the hand of the rejoiced and 
forgiving empress. 

mance of Partenopex is obviously j 
derived from the fable of Cupid and Psyche, 
beautifully told by Apuleius. Psyche is 
borne on the wings of Zepliyr to the palace ot 
her divine admirer. Partenopex is transported 
a self-navigated bark, before a fnvourabla 
breeze, to the mansion of Melior. Both are 
entertained at a banquet produced by invisibis . 
agency, and similar restrictions on curiosity | 
imposed : both are seduced into disobedi- 
i by tlie false insinuations of friends, and 
adopt the same method of clearing up their 
suspicions. Banishment, and a forfeiture of 
favour, ore the punishments inSicted on both ; 
and, after a long course of penance, both are 
restored to the affections of their supernal ural 
admirers. These resemblances are too close 
to permit us to doulit, that the story of Psyclie 
has, directlyor indirectly,farnished materials 
for the fiction with which we have been en- 
gaged. Some of the incidents in Partenopex 
have also a close resemblance to the stoiy 
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the Prince of FuttuD and Mlierbanou, in the 
BahBr-DsnuHh, or Garden of Knowledge. 
That work vrsa indeed posterior U> the com- 
position of Partenopex ; bat the author loa- 
tnlla acinowled|i;es that it was comj)iied from 
Brahmin traditioDB. The Peri, who is the 
heroine of that tale, is p^nsessed of a barge 
covered with jewels, which steered wlthoul 
Bails or oais ; and the prince, while in search 
of its incomparable mistreas, arrives i 
palace, in which he finds the rioheat effects 
and preparations for festivity, but no person 
apprars, 

Purtenopex de Bleis was traiislated into 
Oernian, probably from the French romant. 
as early as the I3th century, the hero and 
his mistress being denominated Partanopier 
and Metiure. It has also been recently 
vendfied by Mr Rose. The subject is happily 
chaBen,Ba the romantic nature of the incidents, 



and tenderness of the amatory deacriplioiu, 
are highly susceptible of poetical embelliib- 
'.. Melior'a enchanted palace is ihua 
described : — 

Put by Ihg m&rgin of the tumbling floodi 
Cruwn'J wiUi cmbattliHl tunert, a oatle Uimd. 
The mnrbU wdii A cliisquer'd Hftd diaplaj'd. 
With ■tunui of nuinj-coluur'd hui-i inlmU ; 
Tall milli, with erjital alruiiu enolrcW ronml, 
And viltagti, with nuCiD pjflntj orownM — 
Therp, fading in th« ilitUnce, woodi were teen 
Wilh Kailjr gUtEsiiag ^irea, and baltltmieali^ 
between. J 

Bunenlb thn porch, in rich moMuc, blwa H 

The aun, and aiJver lamp thai drink* Ills nja. 1 
Hnre itood the ijniboi'il elumflota pannj'd. 
And nature all her iccrel ipringa diaplaj'd : 
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It has been sngj^ted in a former part of this 
work, that many arbitrary fictions of romance 
are drawn from the classical and mythological 
authors ; and in the summary given of the 
tales of chivalry, a few inHtances have been 
pointed out, in wbith the ancient stories of 
Greece have been introduced, modified niei'dy 
by the mannersof the age. 

Since so much of the machinery of romance 
hasbeen derived from classical fiction, it would 
have been strange had not the heroes of anti- 
quity been also enlisted under the bannere of 
chivalry. Accordingly we find that Achilles, 
Jason, and Hercules, wore early adopted into 
romance, and celebtated in common with the 
knights of the llound Table, the paladins of 
Charlemagne, and the imaginary lineage of 
Amadia and Palme rin. 

' And though the purer streams of classical 
learning were probably withheld from the 



of the middle ages, spurious 
rials were not wanting to make them Idsodm 
degrcfl " conscious of a former time." 

The " Talc of Troy Divine" had been kept 
alive in two Latin works, which passed under 
the names of Dares Phrygius and Dictys 
Crelenais. The fonner wna a Trojan priest, 
mentioned hy Homer,' and wna believed to 
have written an account of the destruction of 
Troy. £tian menUons that the history of 
E>ares Phrygius was extant in his time, but 
he probably refers to some spurious author 
who had osaumeil that appellation. At length 
an obscure writer, posteiior to the age of Con- 
atantine, availing himself of this tradition, 
wrote a book which he entitled De Excidio 
Trojie, and which professed to be translated 
from the work of Daree Phrygius, by Cornelioi 
Nepos. A pretended epistle is prefixed, as 
addressed by the tratislator to Sailust, in which 
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in*! fane the Cklhcr'a daja were led, 
I to toils of glcriuus battia bred. 
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he informs his friend that he had discorered 
a MS. in the hand-wxitmg of Dare«, while 
studying at Athens, where that historian had 
alwa^'s been held in higher eetimatioii than 
Homer, &c« The forgery, sheltered under 
these speeioos names, was a current and 
credited manuscript in the middle ages, and 
was %fBi published at Milan in 1477. 

The work which bears the name of Dictys 
Oretenab b much longer and better written 
than the composition of Dares Phrygius. It 
is a prose Latin histoiy, in six books, contain- 
ing an account of the Trojan war, and the 
fate of the Grecian chiefs after their return. 
The author has principally drawn his mate- 
rials from the Iliad, but has also pillaged other 
poems and histories, which contained infor 
mation on the subject. In the preface to this 
work, it is said, that in the reign of Nero, the 
sepulchre of Dictys, who had been a follower 
of Idomeneus in the Trojan war, was thrown 
open by an earthquake, which shook the city 
of Gnossus in Crete. In the gap there was a 
chest found by some peasants, who carried it 
to their master Eupraxis. By him it was 
transmitted to Nero, and was tiien found to 
contain the history of the wars of Ilium, by 
Dictys Cretensb. After the preface follows 
the dedicatory epistle from Septimius to 
Quintus Arcadius, who lived in the reign of 
Constantine. Septimius professes himself to 
be the Latin translator of the work, and says 
he had rendered it into that language from 
the copy Eupraxb transmitted to Nero, and 
in which that Cretan had merely substituted 
Greek letters for the Phoenician characters^ 
In which it was originally written. Now the 
commonly received opinion, and that main- 
tained by the commentators Vossius, Mercerus, 
and Madame Dacier, b, that every thing here 
b a fiction : that it b false that a Trojan 
history was written by Dictys; that it b 
equally untrue that any work of thb nature 
was presented to Nero by Eupraxb; that 
even the letter of Septimius b a forgery ; and 
that the work was written several ages poste- 
rior to the time of Constantine, by an unknown 
author, who feigned the story of the trans- 
mbsion to Nero, and the translation by Sep- 
timius. It b certain, however, that there did 
at one time exist a Greek work on the Trojan 
war, uader the name of Dictys Ctetensis. 



Of thb several fragments are preserved by 
Cedrenus in his annab, and the book has been 
used by Malela in his history. These Greek 
fragments and quotations, and also the title 
of Uie work, coincide pretty nearly with por- 
tions of the Latin Dictys. It b not, therefore, 
altogether improbable (as has been attempted 
to be shown by Perisonius, in a very ingenious 
dissertation), that the work was originally a 
forgery of Eupnuds, and by him presented aa 
an antique to Nero : that Septimius in reality 
translated it from the Greek of Eupraxb, and 
that the Greek fragments in Cedrenus and 
Malela are parts of the forgery of Eupraxb. 

In the histories of Dares and Dictys, every 
thing that related to mythology and the fights 
of the gods was expunged ; and thus in the 
Tale of Troy, a vacancy was left for the in- 
troduction of romantic embellishment. The 
stoiy was first versified in the metrical com- 
position of Benoit de Saint More, an Anglo- 
Norman poet, who lived in the reign of Henry 
the Second of England. He took the ground- 
work of events from the writings of Dares and 
Dictys ; comprehended in hb plan the Theban 
and Argonatftic expeditidns, and grafted on 
these incidents many new romantic inventions, 
dictated by the taste of hb age. 

Thb metrical work, as has been shown by 
Mr Douce, b the same in incident and decora- 
tion with the Latin prose chronicle of Guido 
de Colonna, who was formerly believed to 
have wrought solely from hb own fancy/ and 
from the materiab of Dares and Dictys, as^ 
according to a usual practice in the middle 
age, he concealed his originab. Guido de 
Colonna was a native of Messina ; he under- 
took hb work at the request of the bishop of 
Salerno, and completed it, as he himself in- 
forms us, in 1287, more than a hundred years 
subsequent to the composition of its metrical 
prototype. Thb grand repertory of fiction, 
which b in fifteen books, is entitled Hbtoria 
de Bello Trojano. Dares and Dictys were 
superseded by this improved and comprehen- 
sive story of the Grecian heroes, who were 
now decked out in the fashion of the age. 
Achilles and Hector were complete heroes ot 
chivalry, and Thersites a dwarf ; the walb ot 
Ilium were of marble, and the palace of Priam 
was as splendid as any enchanted castle in th« 
tales oi chivalry. The chronicle of Colonna 
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commences with Jason's expedition in quest 
of the GN)lden Fleece, and the first destraction 
of the city of Laomedon by that hero and 
Hercules. A new Troy, rebuilt by Priam, 
was besieged for ten years by the Greeks, and 
was at last delivered into their hands by the 
treachery of Antenor and ^neas, who, on 
pretence of negociating a treaty, concerted 
with the enemy the means of carrying off the 
Paladium, and of introducing the fatal horse 
into the city. In the conclusion of the work, 
the misfortunes of the Grecian chiefs on their 
return home are related. The story of the 
death of Ulysses has much the appearance of 
an oriental fiction. After his arrival in 
Greece, it was foretold to that hero that he 
should perish by the hand of hb son. Not 
being aware that he had any other child than 
Telemachus, he thought he provided suffi- 
ciently for security by shutting him up in a 
strong fortress. It happened, however, that 
Circe had borne a son to Ulysses after his 
departure from her enchanted island, who 
having learned the secret of his birth, when 
he grew up set out in quest of his father, and 
arrived in Ithaca ; but being r^sed admit- 
tance at the entrance to the palace, he attacked 
the guards. Ulysses himself issued forth to 
their assistance, and, not being known by his 
son, fell a sacrifice to his rage, and thus ac- 
complished the prediction. As the act was 
involuntary, the youth was hospitably enter- 
tained by Telemachus, and after being knighted 
by him, was dismissed with due honour. 
Cau»aubon informs us that this catastrophe 
formed the plot of a tragedy, by Sophocles, 
on the death of Ulysses, not now extant. 

The Chronicle of Colonna was very gene- 
rally read in the middle ages ; but the classical 
stories were still more widely diffused in Lea 
cent Histoires de Troye^ en Rime, which wei*e 
written in the 14th century, and are not 
confined to the tale of Troy, but include the 
whole history of the heroic ages. 

This metrical production formed the foun- 
dation of the Recuyel des Histoires de Troye, 
written in prose by Raoul le Febre about 
the middle of the 15th century. Like the 
work from which it was derived, it compre- 
hends all the fabulous periods of Greece. The 
first part contains the beautiful domestic story 
of Jupiter and Saturn, the feats of Perseus, 



and first building of Troy : the second details 
the exploits of Hercules, and the third re- 
counts the destruction of Troy by the Ghreeks. 
Thb compilation was printed by Caxton, 
without date, and is generally believed to be 
the first impression executed by that cele- 
brated printer. Afterwards, at the desire of 
Margaret, duchess of Burgundy, he translated 
the Recuyel des Histoires de Troye into Eng- 
lish, and in 1471 published his version at 
Ghent and Cologne, which was the first book 
printed in the English language. 

From the materials above mentioned there 
were formed a number of proee romances, 
which presented mythological characters in 
the guise of chivalry. In these works, the 
demi-gods and nymphs of paganism are not 
drawn as divinities or genii, but as kings and 
knights, and ladies of Greece and Asia. The 
adventures are no doubt abundantly chimeri- 
cal, but are such as might have happened to 
mortals endued with superior qualities, or 
supposed to be under the influence of enchant- 
ment. 

Of this class of romances, the first editions 
were printed without date, but were for the 
most part published in the end of the 15th 
or beginning of the 16th century. The period 
of the composition of some of them can be 
ascertained more accurately than that of most 
other tales of chivalry. 

£i6* «9iX' A{>^ fui ha^rmrBtu rnmpHt but it WaS 

natui-al that the story of Medea, which is 
drawn from the earliest traditions of Greece, 
should have been adopted in romance. That 
terrific magician was the heroine of three epic 
poems, and had for ages been seated on the 
pinnacle of tragic renown ; the traditions con- 
cerning her were, consequently, of all others 
the most current, and had been amply detailed 
in the metrical romance of Benoit de Sainte 
More, and the chronicle of Colonna. Besides, 
the story of Jason and Medea must, of all 
classical fables, have been the most captivating 
to the imagination of a romancer. It bore a 
striking analogy to the fictions of the middle 
ages, especially those concerning the paladins 
of Charlemagne, in whieh we have so often 
beheld eastern princesses betraying and de- 
serting their kindred jfbr the sake of a favourite 
knight. 
The author of the romance of Jabon Ait 
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Mbdba* calls himself Raoul le Febre : his work 
i» addrassed to Phihp the Good, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, probably because this prince was foun- 
der of the order called Le Toison d'Or. Philip 
vucceeded to the dukedom in 1419, and died 
In 1467, so that the composition of the ro- 
mance must be fixed some time between these 
iwo periods. The first French edition is with- 
out date. An English translation was printed 
by Caxton, in 1475. 

Jason, prince of the Myrmidons, from his 
earliest youth, distinguished himself at tour- 
naments. In one, which was held by the 
King of Boeotia to solemnize the reception of 
his son prince Hercules into the order of chi- 
Talry, he overthrew all his antagonists. From 
Bccotia, Jason and Hercules being associated 
in a fraternity of arms, proceeded to attend 
the celebration of the marriage of Hippodamia. 
The nuptial festivals were unpleasantly inter- 
rupted by an inroad of the Centanrp but, 
notwithstanding the advantages possessed by 
these creatures in point of shape, they were 
exterminated by Jason. His next exploit 
was freeing Queen Mirro from an unwelcome 
lover (who was making his advances by be- 
aieging her capital), which Jason accomplished 
by slaying a giant, who was the suitor's cham- 
pion. 

On his return home, by the malevolence of 
his nncle Peleus, he was sent on the Aigo- 
nantic expedition, which his enemies believed 
a desperate undertaking. In this enterprise 
he was accompanied by Hercules, who stopped 
oo the voyage to predict the destruction of 
the town of Laomedon. Hercules had res- 
etted this prince*s daughter from a monster, 
to whom she had nearly fallen a prey ; but 
when he asked her in marriage, as his reward, 
firom the father, he was refused, and the sar- 
eastie monarch had subjoined, that it was not 
worth while to recover his daughter from the 
paws of one monster to deliver her into the 
anna of another. 

The fleet afterwards reached Lemnoe, where 
the €hrecian knights were received in the 
same manner as in mythology, and were long 
remembered by the faii inhabitants of that 
island. 



> lifTS da Freux et vulUnt Jason et de la belle 
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After the arrival of the expedition at Coi- 
chos, the love of Medea, and the conquest of 
the Oolden Fleece, are related nearly as in 
the clasdcal fictions. At his departure, Jason 
carried Medea along with him : by her en* 
chantments she raised a storm, while passing 
the Isle of Lemnoe, and prevented the landing, 
which seems to have been intended. On ar- 
riving at the country of the Myrmidons she i 
was well received by the old king, whom, by 
the most potent incantations, she restored to 
youth and vigour, so that he became " fort 
enclin a chanter, danser, et faire touteschoeea 
joyeuses ; et qui plus est, il regardoit moult 
voulentiers les belles damoiselles." The sor- 
ceress also exhibited great political talents in 
the depression of the influence of Peleus. At 
last, pretending to prepare for him a similar 
renovation as for her brother, she accom* 
plished his death. His daughters, having 
complained of this usage to the king, he sen- 
tenced the enchantress to banishment,^ with 
the concurrence of Jason, who previously left 
the country, that he might not be witness to 
her disgrace. Medea poured forth a torrent 
of abuse on the ingratitude of the king for the 
services she had rendered him, among which 
she considered the renovation of Peleus as the 
chief. She rejected with marked contempt 
the vessel he offered to convey her from his 
states ; and with a stroke of her ring secured 
the attendance of four winged dragons, whose 
tails, being properly interwovm, formed a 
commodious chariot ; then taking up the two 
children she had by Jason, she set off at 
full speed in this unusual conveyance, in 
presence of King Eason and his astonished 
Myrmidons. 

Long the fugitive magician soared over 
Greece without discovering any trace of 
Jason, for whom she still retained her for« 
mer affection. At length, while hover- 
ing over the town of Corinth, she had a 
bird's -eye view of preparations for a great 
festival. On her descent she learned that 
these were for the approaching marriage of 
Jason with the princess of Corinth. Though 
fired with jealousy, she suspended the execu- 
tion of her vengeance till the eve of the 
nuptials. When the ceremony was at length 
about to commence, she burst from a thick 
cloud, which opened amid thunder and light* 
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mng, and, percbing on the spot where the 
rites were celebrating, appeared with a 
poniard in her hand, which she plunged into 
the bosoms of her two children, who were 
along with her ; while the dragons, who were 
also of the party, Yomited forth flames, which 
consumed Corinth and all its inhabitants. 

Hitherto Medea has made a formidable ap- 
pearance, and has been ftrox invictaque, as 
Horace could have desired her. Towai*ds the 
conclusion of the romance, however, she acts 
a most despicable part. She inveigles into an 
unsuitable marriage, Kgeus, l^ng of Athens, 
who was then in his dotage ; but she was 
afterwards banished, on being falsely sus- 
pected of an attempt to poison Prince Theseus, 
son of Egeus. Thus humiliated, she again 
set out on her wanderings ; and as Jason, who 
alone had escaped from the late conflagration, 
was employed in a similar manner, he arrived 
one day at the verge of a foi'est, where he 
entered a hut in which Medea had sought 
refuge. Jason, softened by the remembrance 
of former affection and services, proposed a 
reconciliation. Medea, on her part, agreed to 
abjure magic, and became on the death of 
King Eson, which happened soon after, bonne 
€t douce femme et reine. 

In the above romance, the principal amuse- 
ment arises from the curious application of 
Gothic manners and fictions to classical cha- 
racters. Yet the work in itself is not alto- 
gether destitute of merit. It has been 
remarked in Mr Dibdin*s Bibliotheca Spen- 
ceriana, 'Uhat, compared with many other 
tales of chivaliy, there are few weaiisome 
episodes and few digressions in the romance 
of Jason. The hero is generally kept in view, 
while his uniform and almost systematic 
treachery towards ladies, who had surrendered 
to him their honour, is softened down in a 
manner not studiously or obtrusively disgust- 
ing. The general sentiments of this romance 
are completely chivalrous, and the hardy 
exploits and perilous escapes of the hero are 
varied by numerous little touches of domestic 
life and common- place adventure. On the 
whole, there is much natural and beautiful 
oolouring in this performance." 

Raoul le Febre, who wrote the romance of 



1 La Vie du preux et vailiant Hercule. 

• Histoura de Roy Alexandre jadii roy et seigneur 



Jason and Medea, is also the author of that of 
Hbbculrs,' which, as he informs us in the body 
of the work, was written in 1463. It has been 
published separately, but originally formed 
part of the more extensive composition, en- 
titled Recueil d'Histoires Troyennes. Of all 
heroes of antiquity, the Vagus Hercules bore 
the nearest resemblance to a knight errant ; 
and henoe his adventures must have been 
wonderfully attractive to the imagination of 
a romancer. His story commences with the 
well-known stratagem of King Jove and his 
squire Mercuiy, which produced the hero of 
the romance. When he grows up, his labours 
are not undergone on account of the edict 
of Jupiter, or the wrath of Juno, but are 
spontimeously undertaken to render himself 
deserving of a Boeotian princess, of whom he 
b enamoured. The detail of the performance 
of his labours has received a colouring con- 
sistent with the origin attributed to them. 
Pluto b a king who resides in a gloomy castle : 
the Fates are duennas, who watch the actions 
of Proserpine, and the entrance to the castle 
b guarded by the giant Cerberus ; who, aoeord- 
ing to thb enlightened author, was believed a 
dog by the poets and the vulgar. A consider- 
able part of the romance Is occupied with the 
conquest of Spain by Hercules. He took 
Merida from Oeiyon, who was feigned to 
have three heads, because he was originally 
lord of the three Balearic islands ; and having, 
pursued him from place to plaee, at length 
slew him near the foot of a castle, which waa 
thenceforth called Gerona, 

The romance of Oedipus was written about 
the same time with that of Hercules. Of hia 
story, the outline b nearly the same as in the 
ancient Greek authors. The Sphinx, how- 
ever, is a giant of ferocious courage, and of a 
subtlety, which, in books of chivaliy, b very 
rarely coupled with exuberant dimensions. 

We have already seen that Alexander the 
Great was a leading character in the early 
part of Perceforest ; but there b a work, 
entitled the History of ALSXANDsa,' which 
is devoted to the celebration of hb exploits. 
The Macedonian hero was chiefly indebted 
for romantic embellbhment to a fabulous 
life of him, which appeared in Greek about 



do tout le monde, et dee graades proueaeee qo*U a 
faites en son tempi. 
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the middle of the! 1th centary, during the 
reign of the Emperor Michael Duces, and 
which paaaed under the name of Calieihenes, 
who was a contemporary of Alexander. This 
spurious work was written hy Simeon Seth, 
keeper of a palace of Constantinople, and was 
in a great measure translated from Persic 
traditions, an origin which accounts for the 
fables that have crept into it Eastern ro- 
mances, particularly the Persian, are full of 
incredible fictions concerning Alexander, or 
Iskender, as he is called. In one of these, by 
Mahmed el Kermanni, Alexander, while pro- 
secuting his conquests on the frontiers of 
China, encounters a monstrous dragon which 
had ravaged a whole kingdom ; and in an 
island of the Indian ocean, he sees men with 
wings, &c. The work of Simeon Seth, com- 
piled from such materials, and filled with 
arbitraTy fictions concerning Alexander, was 
early communicated to the west of Europe by 
means of a Latin yersion, which became the 
foundation of two metrical romances. Of 
these the first was written in 1184, by Lam- 
bert li Cors, with the assistance of Alexander 
of Ptou ; a production which has given rise 
to the name of thoee lines called Alexandrian, 
from a false idea that it was the first poem in 
which that measure was employed. Thomas 
of Kent is the author of the second metrical 
romance on the subject of Alexander, which, 
he says, is taken from the Latin, meaning 
probably the translation from Simeon Seth. 
The incidents in the proee romance of Alex- 
ander have been compiled from these two 
metrical works : Its auUior has chiefly availed 
himself of the poem of Lambert li Cors ; but 
he has been indebted to the composition of 
Thomas of Kent for the whole story of Olympia 
and Nectanebus, which does not occur in the 
former productioa. 

The date of the prose Alexander is nearly 
the same with that of the above-mentioned 
lomanoes of Hercules and Jason, and it was 
printed towards the close of the 15th century. 
It is not till the andent histoTy of Macedon 
has been detailed; that the author gives the 
following aooount of the lurth. of his hero. 
NectanebuSy who was an Egyptian king, and a 
gfeatneeronianoer,dreading anattaek from the 
Kii^ of Persia, magnanimously embaiked fat 
OiMoe, is the di^gdae of a prieal el iiifi 



Ammon. Adorned with the symbols of that 
divinity, he visited Olympia, Queen of Mace- 
don, who, in the absence of her husband, was 
then residing in a remote castle, and he soon 
after became the father of Alexander. On 
the return of Philip, who had been long from 
home, the queen attributed her suspicious 
pregnancy to the intervention of Jupiter him- 
self. In confirmation of this, Nectanebos 
afterwards by his art introduced at court a 
voluminous, but docile dragon, who saluted 
the king, and, so far from feeling abashed at 
the presence of the courtiers, caressed her 
majesty to the infinite astonishment of Philip 
and the Macedonians. Nectanebus also in- 
sinuated himself into the favour of Philip, 
and when Alexander grew up was appointed 
his preceptor. That prince, as he advanced 
in years, displayed much greatness of mind ; 
but he was diminutive in person, and his head 
leaned to one side, like that of Nectanebus. 
Hence the courtiers were wont to remark, 
that in form he much resembled the priest of 
Jupiter, but that his soul came from Jupiter 
himself. The amour of Nectanebus with 
Olympia has been introduced by Gower into 
the sixth book of his Confessio Amantb, as it 
is related in the romance. 

After the death of his father, Alexander, 
previous to the conquest of Persia, embarked 
for Italy, subdued Rome, and received tribute 
from all the European nations. The account 
of his Persian expedition is somewhat con- 
sistent with histoiy, but the most incredible 
wonders are added to his Indian conquests. 
Thus Alexander came among a nation who 
placed their delight in eating human flesh, 
and made war solely for the purpose of re- 
pleni^ing their Garde- Manger. Having 
jousted with Poms for his kingdom, and over- 
thrown him, he found in the palace of the 
vanquished monarch immense treasures, and 
among other wonders a vine, of which the 
branches were gold, the leaves emeralds, and 
the fruit other precious stones ; a fiction 
which seems to have been suggested by the 
golden vine whieh Pompey carried away 
from Jemeakm. Ona iJu^yter in this part of 
tlM worir » '< Com- 
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he beheld women, who, after being interred 
during winter, sprang to life on the sppi'oach 
of Bummer, with renovated grace and beauty 
or, as it is prettily expressed in the metrical 
:e of Lambert li Cars, 



En guiac dc Seur bUocbp roicnncat s lutui 
Finally, having reached the extremity of the 
world, having received homage fiviu all 
tions who inhabit its surface, and being 
assured that tliere remained nothing mo 
sonquer, Alexander formed the inconsiderate 
project of becoming sovereign of the aii 
deep. By the conjurationB of the eai 
jirufessoiB of magic, whom he consulted, he 
was furnished with a glass cage of enori 
dimensions, yoked with eight grif&n» well 
matched. Having seated himself in 
conveyance, he posted through the empire 
of the air, accoinpanied by niagiciaus, who 
understood the language of birds, and asked 
at the moat intelligent natives the proper 
questions concerning their laws, manners, and 
enitoms, while Alexander received their vo- 
luntary Bubmissiona. This aerial journey, 
like must of the ftctions concerning Alexander, 
is of eastern origin. An old Arabian writer 
in a book called Malem, infurms us that Nim- 
rod being frustrated in his attempt to build 
the tower of Babel, insisted on being carrietl 
tlirough the air in a cage home by four mon- 
strous birds (D'Herbelot, Bib, Orient. JVimnicI). 
The notion of comprehending the language of 
birds is also oriental. This faculty was at- 
tributed by the eastern nations to Solomon, 
who, when he travelled on bis magic carpet, 
with his soldiers on his right hand, and on 
the left the genii, was always attended by 
flights of birds, which sheltered his army 
fVom the Bun (Sale's Komn). The idea, how- 
ever, BeeniB to have passed at an early period 
into Europe; Gerbert, or Sylvester II, 
iud to have acquired it while at Seville, from 
the Moors, and in an old Scandinavian 
inauce, Sigurd attains this accoinpli^iment by 
eupping broth mode of the flesh of dragons. 

It is impoauble to conjecture how high 
Alexander might have mounted, or what im- 
portant infonnation he might have derived 
from the birds, had he not been compelled 
descend from the clouds by the intolerable 
ktat of these upper regions. On his return 



from this aerial excurdon, he r^olved tocool 
himself, and to ascertain how the great fisli 
behaved to the little ones, by descending to 
the bottom of the deep in a species of diving- 
bell. Thetish,a8he expected, crowded round 
the machine, and paid him their humblest 
homage. It is remarkable that a similar story 
is mentioned by one of the old Welsh bards 
(Ditvies' Celtic Researvhes, p. 106), and Mr 
Suuthey. in his notes to Madoc, says, that it 
was pointed out to him by Mr Coleridge, in 
une of the most ancient German poenis. 

When Alexander had received the obeisance 
of the fish, he returned to Babylon, where he 
was crowned with due pomp, and mass was 
performed with proper solemnity. Soon after 
his coronation he was treacherously poisoned, 
event which had been presaged by the 
of which he had found a large 
supply in the menagerie of the kings of 
Persia, and had always kept good firea for 
their sub^stence and entertunment. As an 
acknowledgment for this hospitality tht-y 
foretold his death, but their prediction did 
not meet from him the attention which it 
merited. 

The Cyclus of romances relating to clasaical 
heroes, of which I have now enumerated the 
most important, are perhaps chiefly interest- 
ing, as having supplied copious materials to 
our English poets of the earliest school. 
Adam Davies' Lyfe of Alexander is derived 
from the metrical romances on that prince's 
exjiloits : Lydgate's Troy Book is almost a 
paraphrase of the chronicle of Colonna, and 
many of the stories introduced by (lower in 
his Confcssto Amantis, may be traced tu tlie 
same origin. Such spunous chronicles, and 
the romances founded on them, were the pri- 
mary source of all those metrical composition* 
enumerated in the Cia-aor Mundi : 

Of Juliua Coeor Uis empsroor, H 

Of AlriDider tlif cunqaerour, ^H 

or Grocce uoil Trg;, the strong strTf ^| 
Where nmnj ■ muj lout hi> I jT. ^1 

was to be expected that the age which 
exhibited the heroes of Greece as knights 
., should represent the poets and sages 
of anti(|uity as necromancers and wizards. 
Of all distinguished characters, Virgil teems 
fallen most strongly under this sus- 
picion, and the story of his amours auu iitctui 
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tations has formed the subject of a very curious 
romance of chivalry and magic. It 1ms been 
doubted whether the sorcerer Vergilius was 
the same with the Roman poet ; but it appears 
from the authors of the 14th* and 15th cen- 
turies, that such at least was the prevailing 
opinion in the dark ages. This receives con- 
firmation from the necromancer's connection 
with Naples, and the castle which he is said 
to have possessed in the suburbs of Rome. 
In the commencement, too, of the romance, 
Veigilius b unjustly deprived of his inheri- 
tance, wherein he is afterwards reinstated by 
favour of the emperor, which seems to identify 
him with that poet, who, under the character 
of Tityrus, has. acknowledged his restora- 
tion by Augustus to the lands from which he 
had been driven, in such pathetic bursts of 
gratitude. 

How Virgil acquired the character of an 
adept in magic, forms a curious subject of 
inquiry. Naudaeus, in his Apology for great 
men suspected of practising that art, conceives 
tliat the absurd opinions entertained concei-n- 
iug Virgil, originated in the Pharmaceutria of 
his eighth eclogue, where he hath so learnedly 
discussed whatever relates to magic — the 
Vittas moUes — ^verbenas pingues — ^thura mas- 
cula, and 

Carmma quae coelo possant deducere Lanam. 

This belief in the magical powers of Virgil 
may have received confirmation from the 
sixth book of the JEneid, in which the secrets 
of the world unknown are so mysteriously 
revealed : — 

Dii, quibus imperium est anim&ram, ombraeque 

alien tet; 
Et Chaos, et Phlegethon, loca nocte nlentia late. 
Sit mihi Ika audita loqni ; ait naioine yeatro 
Paadera res alta terra et caligine meraaa. 

In addition to this, nothing more readily con- 
ferred the character of a magician than a 
knowledge of mathematics, a science in which 
Virgil is said to have made considerable pro- 
ficiency. The report, besides, whether true or 
false, that Viigil had ordered his books to be 
burnt, may have created the suspicion, that 
in these he had disclosed the mysteries of the 
black art, especially as he lived during the 
reign of an emperor who ordered all magical 
works to be destroyed. 



In whatever way it may have originated, 
the belief in the magic powers of Virgil ap- 
pears to have prevailed as soon as mankind 
lost the refinement of taste, which enabled 
them to appreciate his exquisite productions. 
It may be fairly conjectured, that the notion 
of several of the necromantic operations, at- 
tributed to Vii^l, was derived from the east. 
The leading incident in thb romance, of Ver- 
gilius releasing the fiend from his state of 
confinement, and subsequently cheating him 
into a return to his prison, is farailar to us 
from its similarity to the tale, in the 1 Ith and 
following nights of the Arabisn Entertain- 
ments, of the Fisherman and Genie, which is 
said to be still a prevalent eastern superstition. 
VirgiFs intrigue with the soldan*s daughter 
also resembles many of the adventures intro- 
duced in oriental romance, and the tales of 
chivaliy derived from the east. 

The fictions concerning the magic powers 
of Virgil were first incorporated about the 
beginning of the 13th century, in the Otia 
Imperialia of Gervase of Tilbury, chancellor 
of the Emperor Otho IV., to whom he pre- 
sented his extravagant compilation. In this 
work, which is fraught with incredible fables 
of every description, we are told that the wise 
Virgil set up a brazen fly on one of the gates 
of Naples, which remained there for eight 
years, and during that period permitted no 
other fly to enter the city. On another gate 
he placed two immense images of stone ; one 
of which was said to be handsome and merry, 
and its fellow sad aitd deformed. These 
images possessed this magic influence, that if 
any person entering the city came near the 
former statue, every thing prospered according 
to his desires, as he who approached the latter 
was inevitably unfortunate and disappointed. 
Virgil also made a public fire, whereat every 
one might freely warm himself, and near it 
he placed a brazen ai-cher, with bow and 
arrows, bearing the inscription — " If any one 
strike I will shoot off my arrow ;" this at 
length happened when a certain fool striking 
the archer, he shot him with his arrow, and 
sent him into the fire, which was forthwith 
extinguished. Gervase also informs us, that 
having visited Naples, he was himself witne&i 
to many of these wondere which yet remained, 
and was informed concerning the othei-s bj 
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his hoet, the Archdeacon Pinatellus, by whom 
he was entertfijned in that city. 

These fables were tranBcri bed by Hrlinandas, 
themonk who WM contemporary withOervase, 
inlD his UtiiverHal Chronicle, and were also 
iotroduoed by Alexander Neckani, an English 
Benedictine, who ttudied at Paris «arly in the 
13th century, into his work, De Naturin 
Rerum (book 6), with many important addi- 
tions. In particular, we are told, that Virgil 
constructed a braien bridge, which carried 
him wherever he pleased, and also that he 
formed those statues, which were called Pre- 
aerrera of Rome -, for as soon as any country 
rerolted, or took up arms against the empire, 
the imofe representing that nation rung a 
bell which hung around its neck, and pointed 
to the inscribed name of the rebellious stale. 
Similar fables concerning Virgil have been 
mentioned by Paracelsus, and Oower in his 
Confesaio Amantis, while the stories of the 
public fire, and the atatuas, preservers of 
Rome, have been related at full length in the 
Seven Wise Masters. 

Such works supplied ample materials for 
the old French romance of Vergiliua, of which 
there are two editions extant, one in 4tu, the 
Other 8vD, both printed at Paris, and both 
without date. That production was the basis 
of the English Lyfe of Virgilins, which, how- 
ever, varies in some particulars from its ori- 
ginal. 

In the commencement of this work, Vir- 
gilius is represented as living under the 
Emperor Persy des, who appears, according to 
thechronology of the romance, to have reigned 
Boon after the time of Romulus. \'irgili 
being wise and subtle in his youth, was placed 
st Bcbool, but while there he received mon 
instruction in consequence of a hoUday adven- 
ture, than he derived from all the lessons of 
his teachers. While roaming among the hills 
in the neighbourhood of Tolentum, he per- 
ceived and entered a deep hole in the side of 
one of the highest, and when he had jiene- 
trated a considerable way, he heard the 
of a fiend, who entreated that he would de- 
liver him from confinement, by removing 
board by which he was spell-bound. In return 
for this service he ofTered him a choice and 
valuable collection of books on necromancy, 
which would instruct him in the mysteries of 



that art. Virgilius having removed the board^ 
the devil came out like an eel, and then stood 
before him like a big man. Having thus ob- 
tained poasession of the fiend's librsry, Virgi- 
onceived that his property would 
secure if he could again enclose 
farmer owner in the hole from which he 
issued. He accordingly dehed him to retom, 
and the demon being piqued at the implied 
doubt of his powers, wrought his wny into 
the hole, where he was immediately shut np 
by Vir01ius placing the board at the aperture, 
and will in all prol)abittty remain impi'isoned, 
he has irrecoverably tost the literary 
treasure by which he might agun tempt the 
irions in magic to render him aadslance. 

It has already been suggested, that th's 
fiction must have been derived from the etoty 
near the commencement of the Arabian Enter- 
tainments, of a fishenaai), who, having caiit 
his nets, drew up a small copper vessel, with 
a leaden seal on it, which being removed, a 
thick smoke issued forth, and formed itself 
into an enonuous genie, who threatened to 
slay his deliverer. The fisherman pretended 
to disbelieve that he had actually been con- 
fined in the small copper vessel, and adjured 
him again to enter it that he might be con- 
vinced. On this the body of the genie dis- 
solving in mist, made its way into the vessel, 
in which the fishennaii instantly sealed him 
up witli the leaden seal, wliich had been ori- 
ginally stamped with the signet of Solomon. 

In one of the French Fabliaux, entitled 
Lai d' Hippocrate (Le Grand, vol. i. p. £32), 
there is an absurd story of that physician 
being pulled half way up a tower in a basket, 
by a lady of whom he was enamoured, and 
then left suspended, that he might be exposed 
to the ridicule of the multitude. A ^milar 
story is related of Virgilius on his first arrival 
at Rome ; the romancers and poets of the 
middle ages taking delight to exliibit the 
greatest and wisest characters as victims to 
the power of love. 

From gradtnde to the emperor, who restored 
on inheritance of which he hod been unjustly 
deprived, Virgilius constructed for him a 
palace, in which he saw and heard all that 
was said or done in every quarter of the dty. 
We are also told how he made an ever-bloora- 
ing orchard, the statues, called preservers of 
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Rome, already mentioned, and a lamp which 
lighted the whole city, hat which was at length 
broken, in a manner borrowed from the story 
of Gerrase'of Tilbnry, concerning the fire and 
the archer. There follows the acconnt of his 
amour with the soldan's daughter, whom he 
carried off from her father's court, and built 
for her accommodation the town of Naples, 
which he founded upon eggs, a tradition which 
still preyails among the Lauaroni of that city. 
He idso made a metal serpent in Rome, and 
wboerer put his hand into the serpent's throat 
was to swear his cause was right and true ; 
and if he took a false oath, the hand was in- 
fallibly bitten off. It is curious that at this 
day there is a chapel at Rome, called Santa 
Maria, built in the first ages of the church, 
and which is likewise denominated ''Bocca 
della Terita,'* on account of a large round 
mask, with an enormous mouth, fixed up in 
the vestibule. Tradition says, that in former 
times the Romans, in order to give a more 
solemn confirmation to oaths, were wont to 
put their hands into this mouth, and that if 
a person took a false oath, his hand would 
have been bitten off. (Kotzebue's Travels in 
Italy). 

Many other marvellous things were accom- 
plished by Virgilius during his life ; but the 
hiory of his death is the most singular and 
interesting part of the romance. As he ad- 
vanced in life, Virgilius entertained the design 
of renovating his youth by force of magic. 
With this view he constructed a castle without 
the city, and at the gate of this building he 
placed twenty-four images, armed with flails, 
which they incessantly struck, so that no one 
could approach the entrance unless Virgilius 
himself arrested their mechanical motion. To 
this castle the magician secretly repaired, ac- 
companied only by a favourite disciple, whom 
on their arrival he led into the cellar, and 
showed him a barrel, and a fair lamp at all 
seasons burning. He then directed his con- 
fidant to slay and hew him into small bits, to 
cut his head into four, to salt the ^ole, laying 
the pieces in a certain position in the ba^l, 
and to place the barrel under the lamp : all 
which being performed, Virgilius asserted that 
in nine days he would be revived and made 
young again. The disdple was sorely per- 
viexed by this strange proposal. At last^ 



however, he obeyed the injunctions of his 
master, and Virgilius was pickled and barrelled 
up according to the very unusual process which 
he had directed . Some days after, the emperor 
missing Virgilius at court, inquired concerning 
him at the confidant, whom he forced, by 
threats of death, to carry him to the enchanted 
castle, and to allow his entrance by stopping 
the motion of the statues which wielded the 
flails. After a long search the emperor de- 
scended to the cellar, where he found the 
remains of Virgilius in the barrel ; and imme- 
diately judging that the disciple had murdered 
his master, he slew him on the spot. And 
when this was done, a naked child run three 
times round the barrel, saying, '* Cursed be 
the time that ye came ever here ;'* and with 
these words the embryo of the renovated 
Virgil vanished. 

That series of romances in which the heroes 
and sages of antiquity are represented as 
knights errant and sorcerers, forms the last 
class of tales of chivalry. I had at one time 
expected to have found a fifth class, relating 
to the crusades ; and surely no subject could 
have been chosen more adapted to romance 
than the struggle between Saladin and Richard, 
both unparalleled in feats of prowess, — ^the 
one exhibiting the Saracen character in its 
highest perfection, and the other that super- 
human courage and boundless generosity 
which constitute the mirror of knighthood. 
Nothing, however, can be worse founded than 
the assertion of Warburton and Warton, that 
after the Holy Wars a new set of champions^ 
conquests, and countries were introduced into 
romance ; and that Solyman, Nouraddin, with 
the cities of Palestine and Egypt, became the 
favourite topics. Mr Ritson has justly re- 
marked, that no such change took place as is 
pretended ; and so far from the Crusades and 
Holy Land becoming favourite topics, there is 
not, with the exception of the uninteresting 
romance of Godfrey of Boulogne, a single tale 
of chivalry founded on any of these subjects. 
Perhaps those celebrated expeditions under- 
taken for the recovery of the Holy Land were 
too recent, and too much matter of real life, 
to admit the decorations of fiction. Many of 
the metrical romances were written in Eng- 
land during the reign of Richard, or in France 
in the age of St Louis, and were transformed 
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into pTOM, as w« learn from theanthors them- 
selves, at the moment when Edward 1. em- 
barked for Palestine. 

Having therefore now completed the task of 
furnishing an analyds of the most important 
prose romancos of chivalry that luLve tiv^ti 
given to the world, I ithall dismiss the subject 
by a few remarks on the influence and the 
decline of that species of composition. 

The influence which chivalry fur many ages 
exercised in the modification of manners and 
customs has been often pointed out, and n-bat- 
ever that eflect may hare been, it was doubtless 
heightened by the compoation and perusal of 
romances. 

These works arose from a ^^lera of mna- 
ners, and in their turn exercised on manners 
a reciprocal influence. The taste of the a^ 
ftradDally changed from a fondness for monk- 
ish miracles to the ready ailmission of tales, 
ei)ually eccentric, indeed, and improbable, but 
not w debasing. The charms of romance 
roused the dormant powers of the hi 
intellect ; gave wings to fancy and warmth to 
Imagination ; and, in some degree, kindled 
love of glory. They seem ahw to have in- 
spired a taste for reading ; for that these work; 
were much perused, Is evident, both froui tlie 
number that were written, and the many 
editions that have successively appeared. 

Another effect produced by the roinancesof 
chivalry, was tlie communication of beauty 
and interest to the writings of many illustrioiw 
poets, who improved on their machinery, aod 
adopted those tales of wondrous achievement 
in which the amanta mira Camoenae chiefly 
rejoice. Classical fictions might, like the 
Orecian architecture, be more elegant than 
the Gothic, hut the productions of the middle 
ages were more awakening to the fancy and 
more affecting to the heart. The perilous 
adventures of the Gothic knights— their high 
honour, tender gallantry, and solemn au]:er- 
atitions, presented finer scenes and subjectR 
of description, and more interesting displays 
of afiection, — in short, more beauty, variety, 
and pathos, than had ever yet lieeu unfolded 
Puld and Boiardo, the earliest romantii' 
poets of Italy, communicated to the tales of 
chivalry all the embellishments which flow 
from the charms of versification, and th>' 
beauties of an enchanting language. From 



their example, the fables of romantic fiction 
became the favourite themes of succeeding 
poets. The compositions adorned by these 
splendid miracles wen the objects of universal 
admiration, while the epic poems of Trissino 
and Alamanni, founded on the classic model, 
were neglected or despised. Nor can this he 
wholly attributed to the difference of geniua 
in the poets themselves ; for while the other 
writings of Ariosto sunk into oblivion, hia 
Orlando, according to the expres^on of hia 
great rival, lives in ever-renovnting youth 
The genius of Tbsbo, which hardly riBe« above 
mediocrity in tragedy, in pastoral, or in the 
classical refabrication of the Jerusalem, hu 
reared one of the finest poems in the world 
on the basis of romantic fiction, *' These were 
the tales," says the biographer of onr earliest 
English poet, " with which the yonthful fancy 
of Chaucer was fed ; these were the viuonary 
scenes by which his genius was awakened ; 
these were the sets and personages on which 
his boyish thoughts were at liberty to rumi- 
nate for ever," Many too were the obligations 
of Spenser to the fables of romance : and even 
in a later period they nourished the genius of 
a poet yet more august, who repeatedly beaa. 
his testimony of admiration and gratitude 
their inspiring influence. — " I will tell yoB,1 
says Milton, " whither my younger fe 
wandered ; 1 betook me among those lofly 
fables and romances which recount in solemn 
cantos the deeds of knighthood." 

A change introduced in the customs and 
mode of life among the inhabitants of Europe, 
as it was the principal source of the rise, so it 
mny be also regarded as the chief cause of the 
decline, of romantic composiUon. The aboli- 
of cliivalry was the innovation which had 
t effect in this overthrow. However use- 
ful that institution might have been in the 
early stages of society, it was found that in a 
regular campaign the utmost disorder resulted 
from an impetuous militia, which knew no 
laws but those of its courage, which con- 
founded temerity with valour, and was incap- 
ableof rallying in the hour of disaster. Vigour 
of discipline was broken by want of unity of 
command ; for the army was headed by chiefs 
who had different interests and different mo- 
of action, and who drew not from the 
source their clums to obedience. The 
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knights, too, had at all times penrerted the 
purpoees of their institution. If we beliere 
the flattering picture given by Colombiere, 
the errant heroes of chivalry wandered through 
the world redressing injuries, exterminating 
the banditti with which Europe was infested, 
or relieving thoee ladles who had fallen into 
the power of enemies. But if we examine 
other writers, we shall meet with a veiy dif- 
ferent account of these worthies, and shall 
find, according to the quaint expression of an 
old English author, that these errant knights 
were arrant knaves. 

Pierre de Blois, who wrote in the 12th 
century, complains that the horses of the 
knights were more frequently loaded with 
implements of gluttony and drunkenness, 
than with arms fit for battle. ''They are 
burdened," says he, '' not with weapons, but 
wine ; not with javelins, but cheeses ; not 
with bludgeons, but bottles ; not with spears, 
bat with spits.*' — Non ferro sed vino, non 
lanceis sed caseis, non ensibus sed utiibus, non 
hastibus sed verubus onerantur. In France, 
during the disorders which existed in the reign 
of Charles VI., the contending factions, with 
a view to strengthen their interest, multiplied 
the number of knights, by which means the 
order was degraded. A new institution was 
created by Charles VII., who bestowed on his 
Gensdarmerie the honours hitherto appro- 
priated to knighthood, and the chivalry of 
France became anxious to enroll themselves 
amongst a body wherein they might arrive at 
military command, which, as simple knights, 
they could no longer attain. The image and 
amusements of chivalry now alone remained. 
Mankind were occasionally reminded of a 
previous state of society by the exhibition of 
jousts and tournaments ; but even these, in a 
short while, became unfashionable in France, 
from the introduction of other amusements, 
and the accident which terminated the life of 
one of its monarchs. 

The wonders of chivalry had disappeared 
from real life, but still lingered in the memory 
of man : new romantic compositions, indeed, 
no longer were written, but the old ones were 
still read with avidity, when all the powers of 
wit and genius were exerted — ^not, indeed, to 
ridicule the spirit of chivalry, or a state of 
aodet*' which had passed away^ but to satirize 



the barbarous relaters of chimerical ad^en- 
tures, and those who devoted their time to 
their perusal. 

Some writers have considered the Sir Thopas 
of Chaucer as a prelude to the work of Cer- 
vantes. It may be much to the honour of 
the English poet that he so early discerned 
and ridiculed the absurdities of his contem- 
porary romancers, but it cannot be conceived 
that Sir Thopas had any effect in discrediting 
their compositions. It appeared in a reign 
which almost realised the wonders of romantic 
fiction, and at a period when the spirit of 
chivalry possessed too firm hold of the mind to 
suffer the love of the marvellous to be easUy 
eradicated. The satire, besides, was infinitely 
too recondite to have been detected in that 
age ; what was meant as burlesque was pro- 
bably considered as a grave heroic narrative, 
— a supposition which must have been 
strengthened from the author having, in 
another composition, adopted the extrava- 
gances which he is supposed to deride. In 
Don Quixote, on the contrary, the satire was 
too broad to be mistaken, and appeared when 
the spirit of chivalry was nearly abated. The 
old romancers had outraged all verisimilitude 
in their extravagant pictures of chivalry, and 
as their successors found that the taste of the 
public was beginning to pall, they sought to 
give an interest to their compositions by de- 
scriptions of more impossible valour and more 
incredible absurdity. Accordingly the evil 
b^;an to cure itself, and the phantoms of 
knight-errantry were laughed out of counte- 
nance by the ridicule of Cervantes before their 
substance had been presented, at least in a 
prose composition, by any author of genius. 

I do not believe that the prevalence of the 
heroic, or pastoral romances, had much effect 
in discrediting the tales of chivalry : these 
new fictions rather arose in consequence of a 
decline of the taste for the old works, and tlie 
stagnation of amusement which followed ; 
but it b probable they were, in some measure, 
overshaded by the growth of other branches 
of literature. The study of the classics in- 
troduced method into composition, and the 
ambition of rivalling these new patterns of 
excellence produced imitation. Fancy was 
curbed by reflection, and rules of criticism 
intimidated the bold eccentricities of romantic 
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geniiH. Beddes, th« Ootlitc fabtei wen 
peraeded by the general diflii^on of tlie works 
of theltAlian DovelUtsin France and Englknd, 
and the nuinOTune tmoHlalions uid ipiital 
of them in both counlrivs. The Blterimte 
pic^tures of int(«iiious j^iaiitry «iid mvuge 
Teveiijje, whiuh theMi exltibit, produoed a t«ste 



ill rradiT^, which, when once funned, «>nla 
not ooaily have beea recallei] to a rilish tot 
the delightK of roiiiwice. These tales fomi aa 
estenHveand inter«itiog department of ficliun, 
and their origio and progress will be the 
xabject of ouc first inquiries in thesucceeding 
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It seems not a little remarkable that Italy, 
which produced the earliest and tine^ speci- 
mens of romantic poetry, should scarcely 
have furnished a sin^'le prow romance of 
chivalry. Tliis is the more retiiarkabte, aa 
the Ilaliaas seem to have been soon and in- 
timately ac(|udnted with the works of the 
Intter description produi;ed among the neig-h- 
boaring nations. Nor does this knowledj^ie 
appear merely from the poems of Pulci aud 
Boiardo, but from authors during; a period 
■till more remote, in whom we meet with in 
numerable alluidons to incidents related ii 
tlie tales of chivalty. Dante represents thi 
peruml of the story of Lancelot, as conduct- 
ing Paolo and Fi'aucesca al dohroto paaio 
(Inf. 0. 6), and elsewhere shows his ac([usint- 
ance with the fabulous utoriea of Arthur and 
Clmrlem^rne (Inf. c. 31 and 32, Parod. c. ](! 
and 18). Petrarch also appears to liave i>een 
^miliar with tlie exploits of Tiistan and 
Lancelot {Trionti, &c.). In the Cento NovcLb 
Antiuhe there exists the story of King MeliO' 
dus and the Knight without Fear ; as also of 
the Lady of Scalot, who died for love of 
Lancelot du Lac. There, loo, the poamon uf 
Yaeult and the phrenay of Tristan are record- 
ed ; and in the sixth tale of the tenth day of 
the Decameron, we are tuld that a Florentine 
gentleman had two daughters, one of whom 
was called OJneura the llaudsome, and the 
Other Yseutt the Fair. 

Nevertheless the Italians have produced no 
original prose work of any length or reputa- 
tion in the romantic style of compositiuii. 
Thia deScioDvy may be portly attributed to 



national manners and circamstancM. Since 
the transference of the seat of the Roman em- 
pire to CuQstantinople, the Italians had never 
been conquerors, but had always been van- 
quished by barbarous nations, who were bdc- 
cessively softened and poliuhed at the same 
time that they became enervated. The inha- 
bitanta possessed nnther tliat extrav^aiit 
coura^ nor refined gallantry, the delineation 
of which forms the soul of romantic compod- 
tion. At a time when, in other countries, 
national exploits, and the progress of feudal 
institutions, were laying the foundation for 
this speciea of Action, Italy was over-run by 
the incursions of enemies, or only successfully 
defended by strangers. Hence it was difficult 
to choose any set of hemes, by the celebration 
of whose deeds the whole nation would have 
been interest^ or Hntteivd, as England must 
have been by the relation of the achivve- 
of Arthur, or France by the history of 
Cliarlemagne. The fame of Belisarius was 
indeed illustrious, but as on enemy he waa 
hated by the descen'lants of the northern in- 
vaders ; and, as a foreigner, his deeds could 
not gratify the national vanity of those he 
to succour. His snccessor's exploits 
liable to the same objections, and were 
en performed by a bdng of all others 
the worst calculated to become a hero in a 
of chivalry, 

arly division, too, of Italy into a 

number of small and independent states, 

i a check on national pride, A Iheine 

lid hardly have been chosen which would 

'e luet with genetul applautie, and the ex- 
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ploits of the dhiefe of one district would often 
have heen a mortifying tale to the inhahitants 
of another. 

Besides^ the mercantile habits so early in- 
troduced into Italy repressed a romantic 
spirit. It is evident from the Italian no- 
velists, that the manners of the people had 
not catehed one spark of the fire of chivalry, 
which kindled the surrounding nations. In 
the principal states of Italy, particularly 
Florence, the military profession was rather 
aocx>nnted degrading than honourable, during 
an age when, in every other country of £u- 
TQ^f the deference paid to personal strength 
and valour was at the highest. The Italian 
republicsy indeed, were not destitute of poli- 
tical firmness, but their martial spirit had 
forsaken them, and their liberties were con- 
fided to the protection of mercenary bands. 

Add to tl^ that at the time when France 
and England were principally engaged with 
compositions of chivaliy, and when all the 
litemfy talent in these countries was exerted 
in that department, the attention paid in 
Italy to classical literature introduced a cor- 
rectness of taste and fondness for regularity, 
which was hostile to the wildness and extra- 
Tagance of the tales of chivalry. 

At the same period, the three most dis- 
tingmshed and earliest geniuses of Italy were 
employed in giving stability to modes of com- 
position at total variance with the romantic. 
Those who were accustomed to regard the 
writings of Dante and Petrarch as standards 
of excellenoe, would not readily have be- 
stowed their approbation on Tristan, or the 
Sons of Aymon. But the Decameron of 
Bocoaodo was probably the work which, in 
this respect, had the strongest influence. The 
tales it comprehends were extremely popular ; 
they gave rise to early and numerous imita- 
tions, and were of a nature the best calcu- 
lated to check the current of romantic 
ideas. 

Since then, ta the regions of Italian fiction, 
weshall no longer meet with fiftbulous histories, 
resembling those of which such numerous 
apeoimens have already been presented, it will 
now be proper to give some account of the 
endless variety of tales, or Nc^ettetj which 
were coeval with the appearance of romances 
of cfaivalrv in Fiance and England, and which 



form so popular and so extensive a branch of 
Italian literature. 

It may be interesting, in the first place, to 
trace the origin of this species of composition, 
in the tales which preceded the Decameron of 
Boccaccio. These were adapted to the amuse- 
ment of infjEint Bodety, but are interesting in 
some degree, as unfolding the manners of the 
age, and exhibiting the rude materials of more 
perfect composition. 

Before mankind comprehend the subtiltiea 
of reasoning, or turn on themselves the 
powers of reflection, they are entertained, and 
may be instructed, by the relation of inddenta 
imaginary or real. Hence, in almost every 
country, tales have been the amusement and 
learning of its rude and early ages. 

Of the variety of tales which are to be 
found in the works of the Italian novelists, 
some were undoubtedly deduced from the 
writings of the Greek romancers and sophists. 
In the Habrocomas and Anthia of Xenophon 
Epheslus, we find the rudiments of the cele- 
brated tale of Luigi da Porto, from which 
Shakspeare took his Romeo and Juliet, and 
many of the apologues in Josaphat and Bar- 
laam correspond with chapters in the Gesta 
Romanorum, and through that performance 
with stories in the Decameron. The episUes 
of Aristenetus contain several tales very much 
in the spirit of those of Boccacdo. Thus, a 
lady, while engaged with a gallant, suddenly 
hears her husband approaching ; she instantly 
ties the hands of her lover, and delivers him 
thus bound to her spouse as a thief she had 
just seized. The husband proposes putting 
him to death, to which the lady objects, sug- 
gesting that it will be better to detain him 
till day-break, and then deliver him into the 
hands of the magistrate, ofiFering at the same 
time to watch him during night. By this 
means, while her husband is asleep, she enjoys 
a little more of the sodety of her lover, and 
permits him to eecape towards morning. In 
the Ass of Apuldus, resemblances may be 
traced still more numerous and complete. 
But though it be true that these works had 
an influence on the tales which appeared in 
Europe at the first dawn of literature, the 
ultimate origin of this spedes of composition 
must unquestionably be referred to a source 
more andent and onentaL 



7he earliest work of this nature that can 
be mentioned, is the tales nr fal'ten attiibuted 
to Bidpoi, or Pilpsy, a composition (ithenvise 
known by the name of 

KALILAH U DAMNAH. 

This production, which, in its original form, 
is Bupposed to lie upwards of two thousand 
years old, was finit written in an Indian Ian< 
gua^, in which the work was called H^to- 
jiades (wholesome instnicliou), and the safce 
who related the storieB, Vedinoa Sarma. )l 
is said to hare heen long preserved with great 
care and secrecy byan Indian monarch, among 
his choicest treasures. At length, however 
(as we ai'e informed liy Simeon Seth, in the 
preface to his Oreek vertaon of these stories), 
Chosroes, a Peraan king, who reigned about 
the end of the Bth century, sent a learned 
physician into India, on purpose to ohtain the 
Heetopades, This emiflsaiy accomplished tlie 
object of the niis^on, by briliing an Indian 
rage with a promise of intoxication, to steal 
the literary treasure. The physician, on his 
return to Persia, translated it into tlie lau- 
giuge of his own country, and in the frame 
JD which it was introduced, attrihiTted the 
relation of the stories to Bidpd. It was soon 
after translated into SyHnc, and uftener than 
once into more modem PerHC. In the Sth 
century there appeared an Arabic version, 
under the title, Kaliloh u Damnah, the appel- 
lation by which the work ia now generally 
known, and which is derived from the names 
assigned to two foxes, who relate a number of 
the stories ; the one term signifying worthy 
to be crowned, and the other ambitious. 
About the year ] 100, Simeon Seth, by desire 
of the Emperor Alexius Comnenus, translated 
the Arabic version into Greek, under the title, 
T* mmrk mwlnt, »^ I'x'i"""'. of the crowued 
and the envious. The philosopher who re- 
lates the storieB is not named in this verdon. 
It is divided into fifteen sections, in the two 
first of which the foxes are the principal in- 
terlocutore, but the remaining thirteen refer 
to either animals. Tlie work of Simeon Seth 
was printed at Berlin, 16DT, with a I^tin 
version. Long before that period, however, 
the Kalilah u Damnah liad been translated 
into Latin by John of Capua, who lived as far 



back as the 13th century. This vernon wu 
mode from one in Hebrew, by Rabbi Joel, 
and was printed toward the end of the Ifith 
century,under the title, Directorium Humane 
Vilie, vel Parabole Antiquorum Sapicntnm. 
Thence it passed iuto German, Spanish, and 
Italian. The Italiantranglation was the work 
of the novelist Firenzuola, and was called 
Discorai Degli Animali, and published 1548. 
A veraou in the same tongue, by Doni, was 
translated into English, under the name of 
the Moral Philosophy of Doni, out of Italian, 
by Sir Thomas North, 4to, 1570 and 1601. 
From the Latin of John of Capua, there also 
appeared a French edition iu 1GII8. It was 
from a Turkish model, however, written in 
the time of Solyman the Magnificent, that tha 
well-known French work, Contes et Fablet 
Indiecines de Bidpai et Lockman, 17^4, waa 
commenced by M. Oallnnd, and continued by 
M. de Cardonne. If we may judge, however, 
from the title, it was not completed according 
to the iulenlion of the authors, as there an 
no fables given which are Bltri1>ut«I to " 
man. This work was translated into 
1747. 

In all the veraions the tales are enclosed 
a fi'ame, a mode of composition eobsequently 
adopted in many writings of a similar descrip- 
tion. We are told that a powerful king, after 
being tired one day with the chase, came, 
accompanied by his viiier, to a place of retreat 
and refreshment. Hei'e the prince and his 
minister enter into a discourse on human Ufa 
and government, a conversation which seems 
to have been suggested by a swarm of bees, 
which were at labour in the trunk of a 
neighbouring oak. During this discnsson, 
the vizier mentions the Btoiy of Bidpai, and 
the Indian king who ruled according to 
his counsels. This frame is not believed to 
he more ancient than the Turkish verdon ; 
but the story of Bidpai, which the king ex- 
presses a cnriosity to hear, is supposed to be 
as old na the earliest Peruan translation, and 
is of the following tenor ^—Dabchelim, the 
Indian king, after a feast in which bis libe- 
rality had been much commended by all his 
guests.made a great distribution of gold anioni; 
his friends and the poor. In the course of 
the f<illowing niglit. an old mnn appeared lo 
him in a di'eam, and, as a reward of his genc- 
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i«««lty, informed him where he would find a 
tieasure. Next morning the king proceeded 
t4* the spot to which he had heen directed. 
T here he found a cavern inhabited by a her- 
mit, who put him in possession of an immense 
treasure he had inherited from his father, but 
for which he had no farther use. Among 
other articles, the king received a precious 
casket, containing a piece of silk, woven with 
certain characters, which, however, had the 
inconvenience of being unintelligible. When 
at length interpreted by a philosopher, it was 
found to be a legacy from a prophetic prede- 
cessor of Dabchelim, and to contain fourteen 
pieces of instruction for monarchs. Each of 
these is declared to have reference to a sur- 
prising histoiy, but it is announced, that he 
who 18 desirous to hear must repair to the isle 
of Sarandib (Ceylon). The king being dis- 
posed to undertake this journey, and the 
viziers being against it, a discussion arises, in 
which all attempt to support their own sen- 
timents, by the relation of fables. His majesty 
at lengtii, as was to be expected, followed his 
own opinion, and, after a long journey, arrived 
at the island of Sarandib. While traversing 
a lofty, but delightful mountain, he came to 
a grotto which was inhabited by the Bramin 
Bidpai. This was the sage destined to ex- 
pound the mysterious precepts which the king 
now recited to him, and which teach that a 
monarch is apt to be imposed on by detrac- 
tors, that he ought to be careful not to lose a 
fiuthful friend, &c. These maxims the sage 
illustrates by fables and apologues, which, it 
may be remarked, have seldom much relation 
to the instructions of which Dabchelim re- 
quired an explanation. — Stories are heaped on 
stories, and sphered within each other: a dying 
fiither, for example, gives some admonitions 
to his sons, which he enforces by apologues : 
but hb family seeing matters in a different 
point of view, support their opinions in the 
same manner, and introduce the two foxes, 
who rehearse a long series of fables. 

It is unnecessary to give any spedmen of 
the tales of Bidpai, as they have been so much 
altered in the various transformations they 
have undergone, that no dependence could be 
had on their originality. But it must have 
been through the medium of the version of 
John of Caoua that these oriental fables 



exercised their influence on European fiction. 
Some of these stories agree with the Clericalis 
Disciplina of Petrus Alphonsus, and many of 
them have been adopted into the Oesta Ro- 
manorum, a great storehouse of the Italian 
novelists. The tale of the thief who breaks 
his neck by catching at a ray of the moon, 
occurs in the Oesta and the French Fabliaux. 
But I remember only one Italian novel, the 
incidents of which have been derived from 
this work, and it is but in a very few stories 
of the Kalilah n Damnah, that any resem- 
blance can be traced. They are mostl^ables 
in the style of ^sop, and have but few traoea 
of the ingenious gallantry, savage atrocity, or 
lively repartee, which are the characteristics 
of Italian tales. Besides, as the work was not 
very widely diffused, nor generally known 
in Europe in the ISth or 14th centuries, I 
cannot believe that it had much efiect, either 
directly or indirectly on this species of com- 
position. 

The collection of tales, familiarly known in 
this country under name of the 

SEVEN WISE MASTERS, 

is certainly one of those works which may 
be consider^ as having had considerable 
influence on the writings of the Italian novel- 
ists, and may perhaps be regarded as the 
remotest origin of the materials they have 
employed. 

Of this romance the prototype is believed to 
have been the book of the Seven Counsellors, 
or Parables of Sandabar. This Sandabar is 
said, by an Arabian writer, to have been an 
Indian philosopher, who lived about an hun- 
dred years liefore the Christian era; but it 
has been disputed whether he was the author, 
or only the chief character, of the work, which 
was inscribed with his name. He might have 
been both a character and an author, but it 
would appear from a note in a Hebrew imita- 
tion, preserved in the British Museum, that 
he was at all events a principal chaiacter ; 
" Sandabar iste erat princeps sapientum Brach- 
manorum Indiae, et magnam habet partem 
in tota hac historia.*' This Hebrew version 
is the oldest form in which the work is now 
extant. It was translated into that language, 
as we are informed in a Latin note on the 



manuscript, by Rabbi Joel, from the □rijtinal 
Indiui, tlirough the medium of the Anbic or 

In point of antiquity, the second version 
of the parables, is that which appeared in 
Oraek, under the title of Syntipas, of which 
many MSS. are atitl extant. Some of these 
pnifen to be tisnalaled from the Persian, and 
othcrH from the Syiiac langusj^, so that the 
real original of the Oreek tisiulBUon cannot 
be precisely ascertained. 

The next appearance was in Latin, a work 
■wbich'is only known through the French 
metrical version of it, piiUtled Dolopatos. 
This woe the fiiat roodcm shape it assumed, 
after having passed through all the ancient 
languafspa. Dolopatos was brought to light 
by Fancbet, who, in his acconnt of the early 
French poets, ascribes it to Hebera, or Herbera, 
an eccIe^ssUc who lived during the reign of 
Lewis IX., as he informs us that it was written 
for the instmction of that monarch's son, 
Philip, afterwards called Philip the Hardy. 
Of this version there is a MS. copy in the 
national Ubrary at Paris. 

In the same library there is preserved an- 
other French MS., by an anonymous author, 
which was written soon after that of Hebers, 
but differs from it esftentially, both in the 
fisme and in the atoriea introduced. This 
work gave rise to many 8ubB«|uent imitations 
in French prose, and to the English metrical 
romance, entitled the Process of the Seven 
Bages, which is preserved among the M3S. uf 
the Cotton library, and of which an account 
has been given by Mr Ellis, who suppones it 
to have been written about the year l,')30. 

Not long after the inveation of printing, the 
Latin Hietoria Septem Sapientum, a different 
version from that on whicii the Dolopatos of 
Rebers is founded, was printed at Cologne, 
and translations of it soon appeared in almost 
all the languages of Europe. It was published 
in English prose, under the title of the Seveu 
Wise Msslets, about the mhidle of the IRch 
century, and in Scotch metre by John Rolland, 
of Dalkeith, about the same period. 

The last European tranelation belongs to 
the Italians, and was first printed at Mantua, 
in 1G40, under the title of Erastus. It is very 
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different from the Oreek onginal, and ww 
translated, with the alterations it had leceiTed, 
into French, under the title Histoire [^toyabie 
du Prince Erastus, idSS, and the History of 
Prince Erastus, &c., was also printed in Eng- 
lish in 1674. 

This romance, through most of its trans- 
migrations, exhibits the story of a king wha 
places his son under the charge of one or more 
philoeophers. After the period of tuition ia 
completed, the wise men, when about to re- 
conduct their pupil to his father, discover by 
their skill, that hie life will be endongerd 
unless he preserve a strict silence for a certain 
time. Th« prince being cautioned on thia 
subject, the monarch is enrsj^ at the obuti- 
nate taciturnity of his son. At length one of 
his queens undertakes to discover the cause of 
this silence, but, during on interview with the 
prince, Brizes the opgiortunity of attempting 
to seduce him to her embraces. Forgetting 
the injunction! of his preceptore, the youth 
reproaches her fur her conduct, but then 
becomes mute as before. She, in revenge, 
accuses him to her husband, of the ofl«nce of 
which she had herself been guilty. Tlie king 
resolves on the execution of hia ton, but the 
philosophers endeavour to dissuade him from 
this rash act, by each relating one or more 
stories, illustrative of the risks of inconwdetale 
punishment, which are answered by an equal 
number on the part of her majesty. 

Such is the outline of the frame, but the 
stories are often different in the versions. In- 
deeii, there b but one tale in the modem 
Eiastus, which occurs in the Gre«k Syntipaa. 
The characters, too, in the frames are always 
different ; thns, in the Oreek version, Cyrus 
is the king, and Syntipaa the tutor. In Do- 
lopatos, a Sicilian monarch of that name ii 
the king; the young prince iecalledLndnieo, 
and Virgil is the philosopher to whose care 
he la entrusted. Vespasian, son of Hathusa- 
lem, is the emperor in the coeval French 
version, and the wise men are Cato, Jesse, 
Lentiilus, &c. The author of the English 
metrical romance has substituted Diocletian 
as the emperor, and Plorentin as tlie son. 
Diocletian is preserved in the Italian cofiiea, 
but the prince's name is changed into Eratilus. 
In some of the eastern verwons, the days, in 
place uf seven, have been multiplied into 
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forty ; and in this form the sto^ of the Wise 
MaM/en hecame the origin of the Turkish 
tales, published in France, under the Utle of 
L'Hbtoire de la Soltane de Peree et des qua- 
lante Vitirs. 

Few works are more interesting and ca- 
rious than the Seven Wise Masters, in illus- 
trating the genealogy of fiction, or its rapid 
and almost unaocountable transition Ivom one 
oountTy to another. The leading" incident of 
a disappmnted woman, aeessing the object of 
her passion of attempting the crime she had 
herself meditated^ is as old as the story of 
Joseph, and may thenoe be traced through 
the fables of mythology to the Italian no- 
Telists. In the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments, the Husband and Peacock b the same 
with the Magpie of the Wise Masters. The 
story of the Father murdered by his son was 
originally told by Herodotus, of the Architect 
and hb son who broke into the treasury of 
the King of Egypt, and has been imitated in 
many Italian tales. The Widow who was 
comforted, b the Ephesian matron of Petro- 
nins Arbiter, and the Two Dreams corres- 
ponds exactly with the plot of the Miles 
Gloriosus o# Plautus, the Fablbu Le Cheva- 
lier a la Trappe (Le Grand, 3, 157), a tale in 
file fourth pejt of Massuccio i and the stoiy 
Du Vieux Calender in Gueulette's Contes 
Tartares. Finally, the Knight and hb Grey- 
hoond resembles the celebrated Welsh tra- 
dition concerning Llewellyn the Great and 
hb greyhound Gellert : the only difference 
is, that in the former production the dog pre- 
senres hb master's child by killing a serpent, 
while, according to the Welsh tradition, it is 
a wolf he destroys. In both, the parents 
seeing the faithful animal covered with blood, 
believe that he has torn the child to pieces, 
and sacrifice him to their resentment. 

Next to the Seven Wise Masters may be 
mentioned the tales of Petrus Alphonsus, a 
converted Jew, who was godson to Alphon- 
sus I., King of Arragon, and was baptized 
in the beginning of the 12th century. 
These stories are professedly borrowed from 
Arabian fabulists. They are upwards of 
thirty in number, and consist of examples 
intended to illustrate the admonitions of a 
father to a son. The work was written in 
Latin, and was entitled Alphonnis de Cleri- 



cali Disdplina. But iha latin copy only 
supplies twenty-six iicries. The remainder 
are to be found in two metrical French ver- 
sions, one entitled ^ Proverbes de Peres An- 
forse ;*' and the other '' Le Bomaunz de Perea 
Aunfbur, comment 1 aprist et chastaa son fils 
bdement." 

A few of these stories are precisely in the 
style of gallantry, painted by the ItaJian no- 
velists. Thus the eighth tale b that of a 
vine-dresser, who wounds one of hb eyes 
while Working in hb vineyard. Meanwhile 
hb wife was occupied with her gallant. On 
the husband's return, she contrives her lover's 
escape by kissing her spouse on the other eye. 
Of thb stoiy, as we shall afterwards find, there 
b a dose imitation in the Cent Nouvelles 
Nouvelles, the 6th of the tales of the queen 
of Navarre, and the 23d of the first part of 
Bandello. The 9th story of Petrus Alphonsus 
b that of an artful old woman, who conceab 
her daughter's gallant from the husband, by 
spreading a sheet before hb eyes, in such a 
manner as to give the lover an opportunity of 
escaping unseen : thb b the 122d chapter of 
the Gesta Bomanorum, and b also to be found 
in the FabUaux published by Le Grand. Many 
other tales occur in Petrus Alphonsus, in which, 
there b not merely a resemblance in manner, 
but in which the particular incidents, as shall 
be afterwards shown, are the same with those 
in the Cento Novelle Antiche, and the Deca- 
meron of Boccaccio. 

Perhaps neither the author of the Cento 
Novelle Antiche, nor the subsequent Italian 
novelists, derived stories directly from the 
Seven Wise Masters, or the tales of Alphon- 
sus ; but these works suggested many things 
to the writers of the French FabUaux, and a 
still greater number have been transferred 
into the 

GESTA ROMANORUM, 

which b believed to be a principal store-house 
of the Italbn novelists. 

This composition, in the disguise of roman- 
tic fiction, presents us with classical stories, 
Arabbn apologues, and monkish legends. 

Mr Douce has shown that there are two 
works entitled Gesta Bomanorum, and which, 
strictly speaking, should be considered aa 
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separate performanoes. The first and original 
Gesta was written in Latin, on the continent. 
It was not translated into English till 1703, but 
has been repeatedly printed, though no MS. 
of it has yet been brought to light. 

The second work, in its earliest shape, b 
also in the Latin language, but was written in 
England, in imitation of the continental Gesta 
above mentioned. It was never published in 
its original form, but an English translation 
was piinted by Wynkyn de Worde, and a 
subsequent edition appeared in 1595. There 
are extant, however, a number of MS. copies 
in Latin, which Mr Douce says led Warton to 
imagine that the two Grestas were the same, 
and to remark, that there is a great variation 
in the printed and MS. copies of the Gesta 
Bomanorum.* The work written in England 
consists of 102 chapters, of which forty are 
of the same nature with the stories in the 
continental Gesta, — an inoculation of feudal 
manners and eastern imagery, on the exploits 
of classical heroes ; but the remainder are 
somewhat different. The stories in the An- 
glican Gesta were well known to our early 
poets, who made much use of them. Among 
these tales we find the story of Lear, and the 
Jew in the Merchant of Venice. Some of 
them also correspond with the works of the 
Italian novelists : but the original Gesta is the 
one to which they were indebted, and which 
therefore at present is alone desemng of our 
attention. 

This work is attributed by Warton to Petrus 
Berchorius, or Pierre Bercheur, who was prior 
of a Benedictine convent at Paris, and died in 
1362. The composition of the Gesta has been 
assigned by Warton to thb monk, on the 
authority of Salomon Glassius, a theologist of 
Saxe Gotha, who points him out as the author 
in hb Philologiae Sacrae, and Warton at- 
tempts to fortify his assertion by the simi- 
larity of the style and execution of the Gesta, 
to works unquestionably written by Ber- 
chorius. Glassius, whose information is de- 
rived from Salmeron, says " hoc in studio 
excelluit quidam Petrus Berchorius Picta- 



viensis, ordinb D. Benedicti, qui peculiari 
libro Gesta Romanorum, nee non legendas 
Patrum, aliasque aniles Fabulas allegorioe et 
mystice exposuit. Exempla addudt dicto 
loco Salmero'* (viz. T. 1 prolog. 16 car. 21). 
Glassius then quotes from Salmeron, the story 
of St Bernard and the Gambler, which corres- 
ponds with the 170th chapter of most editions 
of the Gesta Romanorum ; so that we have at 
least the authority of Salmeron that Bercho- 
rius was the author. Mr Douce, however, b 
of opinion, that the Gesta Romanorum b not 
the production of Berchorius, but of a German, 
as a number of German names of dogs occur 
in one of the chapters, and many of the 
stories are extracted from German authors, 
as Cesarius, Albert of Stade, &c., which Mr 
Warton, on the other hand, supposes to have 
been interpolated by some German editor, or 
printer. 

Whoever may have been the author of the 
Gesta, it b pretty well ascertained to have 
been written about the year 1340, and thus 
had time to become a fashionable work before 
1358, the year in which Boccaccio b supposed 
to have completed hb Decameron. The 
earliest edition, though without date, b known 
to have been prior to 1473. It consists of a 
hundred and fifty-two chapters, and b thus 
announced, — ^^'Incipiunt Historiae Notabiles, 
collectae ex Gestis Romanorum et quibusdam 
aliis libris, cum applicationibus eorundem." 
A subsequent edition, containing a hundred 
and eighty-one chapters, was published in 
1475, and was followed by many translations, 
and about thirty Latin editions, most of wliich 
preserved the number of a hundred and eighty- 
one chapters. That printed in 1488 b the most 
approved. 

The Gesta, as b well known, presents us 
with the manners of chivalry, with spiritual 
legends, and eastern apologues, in the garb of 
.Roman story. It appears to have been com- 
piled in the first place from Arabbn fables, 
found in the tales of Alphonsus ; and an old 
Latin translation of the Kalilah u Dimnah, 
to which Alphonsus was indebted. Indeed, 



^ In fact, however, the two Gestas may just as 
well be considered the same work as the different 
versions of the Wise Masters, or of the Kalilah u 
Damnah. The term, Gesta Romanorum, implies 



many of which might be the same, but whinh would 
naturally vary in various countries, according to the 
taste of the collector, in the same manner as dif- 
ferent stories are introduced In the Qrea*c Syntipas, 



BOtbing more than a collection of ancient stories, { the Italian Eraatus, and Enfriith Wins 3f asters. 
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not leas than a third of the tales of Alphonsos 
have been transferred to the Gesta Romano- 
rum. In the next place the author seems 
chiefly to have had recoui-se to obsolete Latin 
chronicles, which he embellished with legends 
of the saints, the apologues in the history of 
Josaphat and Barlaara, and the romantic in- 
ventions of his age. The latter classics also, 
as Valerius Maximus, Macrobius, &c., are 
frequently quoted as authorities. Sometimes, 
too, the author cites the Oesta Romanorum, 
the title of his own work, by which he is not 
understood to mean any preceding compila- 
tion of that name, but the Roman, or rather 
ancient history in general. 

The contents of this collection are not such 
as might be expected, from its name or the 
authorities adduced. It comprehends a mul- 
titude of stories altogether fictitious, and 
which are total misrepresentations of Roman 
history : the incidents are described as hap- 
pening to Roman knights or under the reign 
of Roman emperors, who, generally, never 
existed, and who seldom, even when real 
characters, had any connexion with the cir- 
cumatances of the narrative. To each tale or 
chapter, a moral is added, in which some pre- 
cept is deduced from the incidents, an example 
which has been followed by Boccaccio, and 
many of his imitators. The time in which 
the Oesta appeared was an age of mystery, 
and every thing was supposed to contain a 
double or secondary meaning. At length the 
history of former periods, and the fictions of 
the dassics, were attempted to be explained 
in an allegorical manner. Acteon, torn to 
pieces by his own hounds, was a symbol of 
the persecution of our Saviour. This gave 
rise to compositions like the Romaunt of the 
Rose, which were professedly allegorical ; and 
to the practice adopted by Tasso and other 
Italian poets, of apologbing for the wildness 
of their romantic compositions, by pretending 

• 

1 Lather, in a curious passage in his Commentary 
on Oenetis (cap. 30), attributes the origin of this 
practice to the monks, and it would appear that it 
bad been derivedby them from the east. *' In Turcia,** 
aayt he,**malti religioei sunt, qui id student nt 
Alooranum Mahometi interprotentur allegorice, quo 
in mijore estimatione sint. Est enim AUegoria tan- 
quam/brmoaa »«n;/riir,quao ita blanditur huminibus, 
tU mm pogsU non anari, praesertim ab hominibas 



to have accommodated them to certain remote 
analogies of morality and religion.' 

Almost every tale in the Gesta Romanorum 
is of importance in illustrating the genealogy 
of fiction, and the incorporation of eastern 
fable and Gothic institutions with classical 
stoiy . There are few of the chapters in which 
the heroes of antiquity, feudal manners, and 
oriental imagery have been more jumbled than 
in the first. Pompey has a daughter whose 
chamber is guarded by five armed knights 
and a dog. Being on one occasion allowed to 
attend a public spectacle, she is seduced by a 
duke, who is afterwards killed by a champion 
of Pompey's court. She b subsequently re- 
conciled to her father, and betrothed to a 
nobleman. On this occasion she receives from 
Pompey an embroidered robe, and crown of 
gold — from the champion who had slain her 
seducer a gold ring — a similar present from 
the wise man who had pacified her f&ther, 
and from her spouse a seal of gold. All these 
presents possessed singular virtues, and were 
inscribed with proverbial sentences, suitable 
to the circumstances of the princess. 

The Gesta Romanorum, too, had a powerful 
influence on English poetry, and has afibrded 
a variety of adventures not merely to Gower, 
and Lydgate, and Chaucer, but to their most 
recent successors. Pamell, in his Hermit, has 
only embellished the 80th chapter by poetical 
colouring, and a happier arrangement of inci- 
dents. 

It is chiefly, however, as having furnished 
materials to the Italian novelists, that the 
Gesta has been here so particulai'ly mentioned. 
In the 56th chapter we find the rudiments of 
those stories of savage revenge, of which there 
are some examples in Boccaccio, and which is 
carried to such extravagance by Cinthio, and 
subsequent Italian novelists. A merchant is 
magnificently entertained in a nobleman's 
castle. During sapper the guest is placed next 

ociosis, qui sunt fine tentatione. Tales patant se in 
medio Paradiai et in gremio Dei ease, si quando illis 
speculationibus indulgent. Et primum quidem a 
stolidis et ocioeii monachb ortaesunt, et tandem ita 
late serpserunt ut quidam Metamorphosin Ovidii in 
allegorias verterint ; Mariam fecerunt Laurum, 
ApoUinem Christum. Ego itaque odi allegorias. 
Si quia tamen volet lis uti, videat oum judicvo 
tractet'* 
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Berred in golden dialiM, while a pittance of 
ine&t is placed before the lady in a human 
Kkall. At night the mercliant ia conducted 
to a snmptuous chamber. ^Vlien left alone, 
he observes a glimmering lamp in a comer of 
the room, by which ho discovers two dead 
Ixidiea hung up by the anna. In the morning 
he 18 informed by tlie nobleman, lliut the 
akull which had been placed before the lady, 
was that of a duke he had detected in her 
embraces, and whose head he had cut off with 
his own sword, As a memorial of her crime, 
and to teach his nife modest behaviour, her 
adulterer's ikull had been converted into a 
trencher.' The corses in the chamber, con- 
tinued he, are those of my kinsmen, murdered 
by the sons of the duke. To keep up my 
aense of revenge for their blood, I visit their 
dead bodies daily. It is not explained, how- 
ever, why this dismal apartment was assigned 
to the stranger. This story occurs in more 
titan one of the romance poems of Italy. It 
is also the plot of an old Italian tragedy, 
written by Ruccellai, and lias been imitated 
by many subsequent writers,— in the 32d tale 
of the Queen of Navarre, in Qower's Confea- 
aio Amontis, and in the German ballad of 
Count Stolberg. Such atrocious fictions, how- 
ever, were not peculiar to the middle ages, 
but had their model in classic fable,— -in the 
revenge of Progne, and the banquet of Atreus. 
A few of the Italian tales are foanded on, 
or embeUiahed by, magical operations. The 
story of Sultan Soladin, one of the most 
beautiful in the Decameron, and also that of 
the magician who raises upablooming garden 
in the depth of wiati-r, are of this description. 
Now, a great proportion of the stories in the 
Geata Romanorum are of this nature also. 
Thus chapter 102 contains the story of a 
knight who went to Palestine, and whose 
lady, meanwliilfl, engaged in an intrigue with 
a clerk. Her infidelity was discovered to her 
absent husband by an eastern magician, by 
means of a polished mirror. Stories of this 
Bort were common both in rom&nce and tra- 
dition. It is said that during the Earl of 

1 M> rai I 
pBlles s qui 



Surrey's travels in Italy, Cornelius 
showed him in a tooking-glaaa bis 
Oeraldine. She was represented as tn 
and reclined on a couch, reading her 
verses by the light of a waxen taper,' 
Sponger's Fuery Qutvn, Merlin is feigned fi 
have been the artificer of an enchanted mirror, 
in which a daiusel viewed the ahadow of her 

There b also a magical stoiy 'a chapter 
107, entitled De Imagine cum digito dicenle, 
percute hie. It istold thattherewaaaniniBg* 
in the t^ty of Rome, with its right hand 
stretched forth, on the middle finger of which 
was written, " Strike here." For a long time 
CO one could understand the meaning of this 
mysterious inscription. At length a certain 
subtle clerk, who came to see this Elunoua 
image, observed, while the sun shone against 
it at raid-day, the shadow of the inscribed 
fingei on the ground at some distance. He 
immediately took a spade, began to dig on 
that spot, and at lust reached a flight of ttepa, 
which descended for under ground, and led 
him to a stately palace. In a hall of this edifice 
he beheld a king and queen sitting at table, 
surrounded by their nobles and a multitude 
of people, all clothed in rich garments — but 
no person spoke. He looked towards one 
comer, where he saw an immense carbuncle, 
which illuminated the whole apartment. In 
the opposite comer he percdved the figure of 
a man with a bended bow, and an arrow in 
his hand, prepared to shoot ; on his forehead 
was written, " I am who I am ; nothing can 
escape my dart, not even yonder carbuncia 
which shines so bright," The clerk viewed 
all with amazement. Entering another cham- 
ber, he beheld the moEt beautiful women 
working at the loom : but oil was silence. 
He then went into a stable full of the inaet 
excellent horses, richly caparisoned ; but those 
he tonched were instantly turned into stone. 
Next he surveyed all the apartments of the 
palace, which apparently abounded with every 
thing he could desire ; but on returning to 
the hall he had first entered, he b^an to refleot 
how to retrace his steps. Then he very justly 
conjectured that his report of all these wondcra 
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woula hardly be believed unless he carried 
something back with him as evidence. He 
therefore took from the principal table a gol- 
den cup and a golden knife, and placed them 
in his boeom. On this the image, which stood 
in the comer with the bow and arrow, imme- 
diately shot at the carbuncle, which was 
shattered into a thousand pieces. At that 
moment the hall became black as night. In 
this darkness the clerk, not being able to 
find his way out, remained in the subterra- 
neous palace, and soon suffered a miserable 
death. All this b, of course, moralized ; the 
palace is the world — the figure with the bow 
is mortality — and the carbuncle human life. 
William of Malmesbury is the first writer by 
whom this story was recorded : he relates a 
similar tale of Pope Qerbert, or Sylvester the 
Second, who died in the year 1003, and was the 
earliest European student of Arabic learning. 

In their obvious meaning, it is probable that 
these magical tales, which are evidently bor- 
rowed from the East, suggested to the Italian 
novelists the enchantments with which their 
works are occasionally embellished. 

It must, however, be remarked, that the 
Gksta Romanorum supplies few of those tales 
of criminal yet ingenious gallantry which ap- 
pear in all the Italian novelists, and occupy 
more than a third part of the Decameron. 
Indeed, I have observed but two stories of this 
description in the Gesta, chapters 121 and 
122, both of which are taken from Petrus 
Alphonsus. (See above, p. 191.) The origin 
of tales of tliis nature must therefore chiefly 
be sought in the 

CONTES ET FABLIAUX. 

France, in a literary point of view, may be 
considered as divided into two parts during the 
12th and 13th centuries. 

Soon after Qaul had been subdued by the 
Romans, the vanquished nation almost uni- 
versally adopted the language of the victors, 
as generally happens when conquerors are 
fiurUier advanced in civilization than the people 
they have overcome. During many centuries 
Ladn continued the sole or prevalent tongue, 
but on the inroads of the Franks and other 
tribes it became gradually corrupted. From 
these innovations two languages were formed, 
both of which were called Romaine, or Ro- 



mance, from Latin still continuing the prin- 
cipal ingredient in their composition. About 
the 9th century these dialects began to su- 
persede Latin as a colloquial tongue, in the 
different districts of France in which they 
were spoken. One species of Romance was 
used in those French provinces which lie to 
the south of the river Loire, and from the 
circumstance of the inhabitants of that country 
using the word oc as their affirmative, it was 
called Langue d*oe. The sister dialect, which 
was spoken to the north of the river Loire, 
received the name of Lang* d* oil, from the 
term oil being the affirmation of the northern 
provinces. It is from this latter idiom that 
the modem French language has been chiefly 
formed. The southern romance was something 
between French and Italian, or rathor French 
and Spanish. 

It is not my intention, nor indeed is it 
connected with my subject, to enter into the 
dispute concerning the dialect to which the 
French nation has been indebted for the ear- 
liest specimens of metrical composition, and 
whether the northern Trouveurs, or Trouba- 
dours of the south, are best entitled to be 
regarded as the fathers of its poetry. This 
question, which is involved in much obscu- 
rity, has never been very profoundly agitated, 
and its full discussion would require, from 
the innumerable MSS. that must be perused, 
a time and attention which few have inclina- 
tion to bestow. 

Versifiers, however, seem to have made an 
early appearance both in the northern and 
southern regions of France. A large propor- 
tion of the latter district was possessed by 
Raimond IV., Count of Provence. AU his 
dominions, in consequence, received the name 
of Provence ; the southern Romance, or Langue 
d' oc, was called the Proven9al language, and 
the versifiers who composed in it the Provencal 
poets. They also distinguished themselves 
by the name of Troubadours, or Inventors, 
an appellation, corresponding to the tiUe of 
poet, which was assigned to all those who 
wrote in Proven9al rhyme, whether of the 
southern provinces of France, of the north of 
Italy, or Catalonia. 

The Proven9al poets, or Troubadours, have 
been acknowledged as the masters of the early 
Italian noets and have been xaised to perhapa 
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nnmeritod cdebrify by the imposing pane- 
gyricsof Dante and Petrarch. ThepiMfcssi 
of the TrouWoura existed with reputati 
from the middle of the 12th to the middle of 
the 14lh century. Their compoaiyons con- 
tain violent EBtires agunst the clergy, a1>9ard 
didae^c poeiuH, moral son^versilied from the 
works of Buethius, and indpi<l pastorals. Di 
they were priiiciimlly occupied with 
eompoaitiona, and aUstnise spevulationa on 
nature of love. It was in the Tmums, 
pleas before the celebrated tribunals in which 
amatory questions were agitated, that they 
chiefly attempted to dgnalize theniselvea. 
These tentont were dialogues in alternate 
couplets, in which they sustMned their various 
speculative opinions. 

In the works of the Troubadours, however, 
we can hardly trace any rudiments of those 
tales, either of horror or gallantry, which be- 
came BO prevalent among the Italians. Millot'a 
literary history of the Troubadours presents 
us with only two stories which have any re- 
semblance to the Italian novels of gallantry. 
In one of these, by Raimond Vidal, we arc 
told that alordof ArrBgon.whowasa jeatoui 
husband, pretended to take his departure os 
a journey, but suddenly relumed, and ialm- 
duced himself to his wife in disguise of the 
knight whom he suspected as her lover. The 
lady recognises her husband, but pretends to 
be deceived, and, after shutting him up, goes 
to find her lover [ and, moved with indigna- 
tion at tlje prying dispoaiUon of her lord, 
grants the knight what she had hitherto re- 
fused him. Next morning she assembles her 
servants to take vengeance, as she gives out, 
on a vassal who had made an attempt on her 
virtue J the husband is thus beut in the plat 
of his confiaemenl by hia own domestics, bi 
is at length recognised, and obtains pardon o 
vowing thenceforward unbounded confidence 
in his wife. The second story is by Amaald 
de Carcasses. A knight dispatches his parrot 
to a lady with a declaralioo of hia passion : 
but though the fair one accepts the offer of 
hb heart, the lover is much embarrassed to 
devise any mode of procuring an Interview. 
The bird hits on an expedient, which ia to set 
fire to her castle, in hopes that the lady might 
FSfspe to her lover in the confusion which 
would result from the conflagration. This 



project the parrot execntes in pereon, by 
nieann of some wild-fire which he carries in 
his claws. As waa expected, the lady elopes, 
proceeds Btmightway to the reudeivous, and 
ever after holds the winged incendiary in high 
estimation. Four other tales have been reck- 
oned up by the tuatorians of the Troubadours, 
but none of those can be properly regarded aa 
tales, being merely intended as introductiona 
to the discussion of some knotty love question, 
which generally furms the longest part of the 
composition. 

It is then b the Langue d'oil, or northern 
romance alone, that we must look for those 
ample materials which have enriched the 
works of the Italian novelLits. This dialect, 
we have seen, superseded the Latin as a col- 
loquial language in the beginning of the 9th 
century. Its uniformity was early destroyed 
by the Noruian invaision, which occaaoned 
the division of the romamc into a number of 
different idioms. To the conquerors, how- 
ever, from whom it suffered corruption, it was 
also indebted for restoration. These invaders 
hod no sooner furly settled in their acquired 
territories, than they cultivated, with the 
utmost care, the language of the vanquished. 
Under their government it fouud an asylum, 
and was by them diffused in its purity through 
all the northern province of France. 

Latin, however, long continned the language 
of the schools, the monasteries, and jodicifJ 
proceedings ; and it was not till the middle of 
the J 1th century that the Bomauee came to 
be used in written compositions. It was ori- 
ginally employed in metrical productions: 
lives of the s^nts, with devotional and moral 
treatises in rhyme, are the fii^t specimens of 
this tongue ; of the minor campomtions, the 
earliest seem to have been military songa, of 
which the most celebrated was the Chanson 
de Rolland, the subject of so much contro- 
versy. There were also a few satirical and 
encomiastic songs, and during the I2th cen- 
tury a good number of an amatory descrip- 
tion, filled with tiresome gallantry, whining 
supplications, and perpetual complaints against 
evil speakers. We likewise find a few Jeux 
parties, which were questions of amorous 
jurisprudence, corresponding to the ten»mt 
of the Troubadours, as whether one would 
prefer seeing his mistress dead or married to 
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another. Such questions being often decided 
by the poet contrary to the opinion of his 
nudience, were referred to the Court of Love, 
a tribunal which certainly existed in the north 
of France, though it never acquired the same 
celebrity as in the southern provinces. 

It is believed, however, that no professed 
work of fiction appeared in the Romance lan- 
guage previous to the middle of the 12th cen- 
tury. I shall not here resume what has been 
formerly said on the origin of romances of 
chivalry, of which, it has already been shown, 
we must seek for the first rudiments in the 
Langue d*oil, as spoken in the north of France 
and in the court of England. Nor shall I 
enter into the dispute whether the earliest 
work of fiction was in the form of a metrical 
romance, or of those celebrated tales known 
by the name of Fabliaux. 

These stories are almost the exclusive pro- 
party of the provinces which lie north from 
the Loire ; they are the chief boast of the 
literature of France during this remote period, 
and are well deserving of attention, whether 
we consider their intrinsic merit, or their 
general influence on fiction. 

Of these tales, some have been called Lais, 
and others Fabliaux ; terms which are often 
used so indiscriminately, that it is not easy to 
give any definition to distinguish them. The 
Lai appears, in general, to have been the re- 
dtal of an action, with more or less intrigue, 
but, according to Le Grand, differed from the 
Fabliau by being interspersed with musical 
interludes. Mr Ellis suspects that what were 
called lays, were translations from the Breton 
dialect, Laoi being a Welsh and Armorican 
word. Others have supposed that lays were 
always of a melancholy nature. This b de- 
nied by Mr Tyrwhitt, who defines the lay, I 
think pretty accurately, to be a light narra- 
tive poem of moderate length, simple style, 
and easy measure, neither extended in inci- 
dents, as the romance, nor ludicrous, as is 
usually the case in F/tbliaux. In the old 
translation of Lai le Fraine, the author of 
which must have been better informed than 
any modem writer, it b said that lays were 
originally from Britany, but that they were 
composed en all subjects ^— 

Some beth of war, «od ■oine of woe. 
And MMne of joj and mirth also 



And some of treachery and of guile, 

Of old adTentures that fell while, 

And some of bourdes and ribaoldry, 

And many there beth of Faery ; 

Of all thin>(s that men eeth, 

Most of love, forsooth, there beth : 

In Bretanie, of old time. 

These lays were wroaght, so seth this rhyme. 

"With the exception of Aucassin and Ni- 
colette, which consists of prose and verse 
intermingled, the Fabliaux are all metrical, 
and are, for the most part, in couplets of 
eight syllables. 

These compositions were written by penona 
styling themselves Trouveurs, a term expres- 
sive of genius and invention, corresponding to 
the Poet of Greece, and the Troubadour of the 
south of France. The period of the appear- 
ance of their works extends through the last 
half of the 12th, the whole of the Idth, and 
part of the 14th century, but the greatest 
number were written during the reign of St 
Loub. Thus the era of the compoation of 
the Gesta Romanorum b subsequent to that 
of a large proportion of the Fabliaux. It b 
not likely, however, that the Trouveurs, or 
authors <k the Oesta, copied from each other; 
they more probably borrowed from the same 
sources of fable. Like the stories in the 
Gesta, a great number of the FabUaux seem 
to have been of eastern origin. Many of them 
are evidently taken from Petrus Alphonsus, 
who was merely a collector of Arabian tales of 
instruction ; and others are apparently derived 
from the same nation, as they correspond with 
stories in the Arabian Nights, and with the 
Bahar Danush, or Garden of Knowledge, a work 
which, though of recent compilation, b founded 
on the most ancient Brahmin traditions, which 
had gradually spread through Persia and 
Arabia. For a long period a constant devo- 
tional, as well as commercial, intercourse had 
subsbted between Europe and the Saracen 
dominions. In Christendom, indeed, the Ma- 
hometans were ever detested, but it was not 
always the same in A^. During intei-vuls 
of peace in time of the crusades, the enemies 
were frequently united by olUanees, the cele- 
bration of festivab, and all the ap{>earances 
of cordial friendship. The tales which wera 
of such antiquity in the East, and were there 
held in so high estimation, were eagerly seized 
by the Trouveurs who had wandered to th« 
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Holy Land, and were commnnicated to those 
who remaJnEd behind by report of the Jews, 
or the hordes who had visited Palestine as 
pilgrims or aoldiers. Eren in his own country 
the Trouveur passed an idle and a wondering 
life. He was freely admitted to the castle -of 
the baron, yet associated witti the lowest Vil- 
tama. Hence be wits placed in rirounistances 
of all otiiet* most favourable for coUecling 
the anecdotes and scandal of the day, Tlie«e 
he combined, arranged, and embellished ac' 
cording to his own fancy, and dressed up in 
the form which he supposed would be most 
acceptable to his audience. At this period 
the nobility lived retired in their own for- 
tresses, and only met at cert^n times, and on 
■oleom festivals : on these occa^ons part of 
the amusement of the company had been 
listen to the recital of raetiical romanci 
But these poems being generally too long 
be heard out at once, the Fabliaux, which 
were short and lively, were substituted 
their room, and were frequently recited by 
the itinerant Trouveors, as we learn from 
of their number, in return for the lodging 
and entertiuument tbey received ; — 



U«»ge Bit en Nort 
Qua qui befbogiei 
Fabie Du chaoHin 



est, qu' il die 

SarrUtain dc Clifd. 



The Trouveur, or Fabler, also frequently 
wrote his metrical productions with the in- 
tention that tliey shoiUd be chaunted or de- 
claimed. As the imperfection of measure 
required the assistance of song, and even of 
mustoal instrumentSj the minstrel, or ^Mfrion, 
added the charms of muuc to the compoaiUons 
nf the Trouveur. The aids of gesture and 
pantomime, too, were thought necessary to 
relieve the monotony of recitation ; hence 
the jongleur, or juggler, a kind of vaulter and 
buffoon, associated himself with the Trouveur 
and minstrel, and performing many marrel- 
luns feats of dexterity, accompanied them ir 
their wandering from castle to castle for thi 
entertainment of tlie barons. At length, 
however, the profeeBions of Trouveur and 
minstrel became, in a great measure, blended, 
as the minstrel, by degrees, formed new cotu- 
biuations from the materials in his possesdon, 
and at laut Tiroduced fictions of lua own. 



" This," says Mr Ellis, " was the most splet)' 
did era of the history of the minstrels, and 
comprehends the end of the 12th and the 
whole of the 13th century." 

The works of the Troureurs and nuustreli, 
however popular at tlie time, and however 
much they contributed to the entert^nment 
of an audience, were forgotten soon aft«r their 
composition, and have but lately lieeome a 
subject of attention. While the Troubadonra 
obtained a lasting reputation by the gntitnde 
of the early ItoUon poets, and were believed 
great geniuses because celebrated by Dants 
and Petrarch, the metrical compositions of 
the Trouveurs were forgotten, as Qoccaccio 
and his followers did not acknowledge thdr 
obligations. Owing to the early neglect of 
their works, little can be known concerning 
the pereonal histoty of the innumerable au- 
thors of these rhymes, for no one, of course, 
thought of collecting notices of thar Uves 
at tlie only time when it could have been 
effected. The names, however, of a great 
numlwr of them have been mentioned in 
their tales, and the appellation at the same 
time frequently points out the conntry of the 
poet. Jean de Bovee, Oaurin or Guerin, and 
Rutebeuf, seem to be those who have written 
the greatest num1>er of stories, and those, at 
the same time, whose compositions bear the 
closest resemblance to the Italian novels. 

Fanchet, in his history of French poetiy, 
was the first to renew a recollection of the 
Trouveurs and thdr writings, but his notices 
and extracts were not calculated to awaken 
curiosity. About the middle of last century, 
the Count de Caylus wrote a memoir on the 
Fabliaux, accompanied by some specimens 
and prose translations, which is inserted in 
the twentieth volume of the Memoirs of the 
French Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres. M . Baibaxan also published a num- 
ber of Fabliaux in their ori^nal form (a col- 
lection recently enlarged by M. Meon), hut 
OS they were followed by a very imperfect 
glossary, they could not be read but with the 
utmost difficulty. About the same time M. 
Imbert imitated some of the most entertaining 
in modem French verse. At length M. Le 
Grand, with indefatigable asnduity, published 
neither a free nor literal translation, hut what 
he terms a c^fU radnile in French oiow. of K 
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large, and I haveno doubt, a judicious selection, 
which he made from the Fabliaux he found 
in manuscripts belonging to M. de St Palaye, 
and which were copies that celebrated author 
had procured from the libraiy of the Abbey 
Saint Qermain des Pr^, Berne, Turin, and 
other places. In the course of his labours, 
Le Grand frequently found that pieces with 
the same title differed in particulai' incidents, 
and sometimes in the whole story. Some- 
times again the story was the same and the 
language different, which shows that the 
Fabliaux were altered at pleasure, either by 
the minstrel, when given him to set to music 
by the Trouveurs, or by the transcribers who 
collected them. These variations Le Grand 
has frequently mingled, inserting in the ver- 
sion he principally followed any amusing 
incident, or instructive passage, which he 
found in the others, and to the whole he has 
added curious notes, tending to elucidate the 
manners and private life of the French nation 
during the 12th and 13th centuries. 

The Fabliaux, as far as can be judged from 
the works of Barbazan and Le Grand, are in- 
teresting on their own account^ as they, in 
some tiegwa, show how much the human 
mind, by its own force, is able to accomplish, 
Bnguided by the aids of learning or the rules 
of criticism. In them, too, the customs and 
characters and spirit of the people, are painted 
in the truest and most lively manner. Re- 
sembling, in some degree, a comedy in their 
nature, they represent the ordinary actions of 
private Ufe, and exhibit the nation, according 
to the expression of Le Grand, in an undress. 
''Opinions," continues that author, ''preju- 
dices, superstitions, tone of conversation, and 
manner of courtship, are to be found in them, 
and a number of these nowhere else. They 
are like certain pictures, of which the subject 
and the characters are imagined by the artist, 
but where all besides is truth and nature. 
In some respects the Fabliaux possess a great 
advantage over romances of chivalry. The 
authors of the latter compositions assumed a 
certain number of knights, to whom, accord- 
ing to the spirit of the age, they assigned 
Certain exploits, but they were limited to one 
sort of action. On the other hand, the Trou- 
▼eurs were confined, perhaps, as to the extent, 
butnot the species of theirproductions. Hence 



their delineations and characters have little 
resemblance to each other, and there are none 
of thoee endless repetitions, nor relation of 
incidents, accessory to the principal subject, 
which are so tiresome in romances of chivalry. 
The Fabliaux are also free from the ridiculous 
ostentation of learning, and those anachronisms 
and blunders in geography, so frequent in the 
fabulous histories of Arthur and Charlemagne. 
Add to this a simple and ingenious mode of 
narrative, representations of the human heart 
wonderfully just, and, above all, the honest 
simplicity of the relater, who appears con- 
vinced of what he recounts, the efiect of which 
is persuasion, because in the midst of impro- 
babilities he seems incapable of deceit." 

These beauties are, however, counterba- 
lanced by numerous defects. The fictions of 
the Trouveursare sometimes extravagant, and 
their moral frequentiy scandalous ; not merely 
that the expressions are blameable, which may 
be attributed to the rudeness of the age, or 
imperfection of language, but some stories are 
in their substance reprehensible. A km tif 
these also are put into the mouth of women, 
and even the lips of a father in instructions 
to his daughters. 

With such excellencies and defects, it is not 
surprising that the Fabliaux were often imi- 
tated in their own country. Some of them 
have been frequentiy modernised in French 
verse, and have formed subjects for the drama, 
as Moliere's Medecin Malgre Lui, which is 
from the Fabliau Le Medicin de Bitd, ou le 
Villain devenu Medicin, a story which is also 
told by Gratius ; several scenes of the Malade 
Imaginaire are from the Fabliau of the Bourse 
pleine de sens. The Huitre of Boileau is from 
Les trois dames qui trouverent un anel, and 
Rabelais appears to have been indebted for 
his Tirades on Papelards, membrer remembrer, 
&c., to the Fabliaux of Sainte Leocade and 
Chariot le Juif. 

It is by the Italian novelists, however, that 
the Fabliaux have been chiefly imitated ; and 
it is singular, con^dering the time that elapsed 
before they passed the Alps, the progress of 
literature in Italy during the interval, and 
the genius employed in imitation, that their 
faults should have been so little remedied, and 
their beauties, so little embellished. Their 
licentiousness has been increased, and hardly 
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any thing has been ndded to the interest or 
variety of the Bul'jerts. 

That they were imitated by the Italian 
novelifitBiaa point that can admit of no doubt, 
even laying aude instances of particular pla- 
giarism, and attending to the general manner 
of the Fabliuax. 

Of the triclo played by one perron to 
another, so common in Italian tales, there are 
many inslances in the tales of the Trouveni?. 
Thue in a Fabliau by the Troureur Courts 
Burhe, H yonng ecclesiastic retuming from 
his Btudiu (which he had been prosecuting at 
Paris) to Compiegne, met on the way three 
blind men seeking alms. Here, said he, pre- 
tending to give them something, is a baant; 
you will take care to divide it equally, it is 
intended for you all three. Though no one 
got tlie money, each believed that liifl comrade 
bad received it, and, after loading their ima- 
gined benefactor with the accuetomed blees- 
iDgB, they all went on their way rejoicing ; 
the churchman following at a short distance 
to watch the issue of the adventure. Th-ey 
proceeded to a tavern in Corapiegne, where 
they resolved to have a carousal, and ordered 
every thing of the first quality, in the tone of 
men who derived confidence from the weight 
of their purse. The eccleuastic, who entered 
the house along with them, saw that the 
mendicanta had a plenteous dinner, of which 
they partook, laughing, singing, drinking to 
each other's health, and cracking jokes on tlie 
fdmplicity of the good gentleman who had 
jirocured them thia entertainment, and who 
was all the while witliin hearing of the mer 
riment. Their mirth woa prolonged till thi 
night was far advanced, when they concluded 
this jovial day by retiring to rest, Next 
morning the host made out a bill. " Get 
change for a besant," exclaim the blind. The 
landlord holds ont his hand to receive it, and 
as no person gives it, he asks who of the three 
ispaymaster? Every onesaya, "Itisnotl," 
From a corner of the room the ecelcsiaatic 
enjoys the rage of the landlord, and mutual 
reproaches of the blind, who accuse each othei 
of purloining tlie money, proceed from word: 
to blows, and throw the house into confuaior 
and uproar. They at length arepadlied, and 
suffered to depart on the churclinian under- 
taking to pay their bill, of which he afterwards 



ingeniously finds means to defraud the land- 
lord. 

In the Italian novels there are frequently 
related stratagems to procure provisions, and 
pork seems always to have been held in the 
highest estimation. In like manner, in the 
Fabliau Des Trois Larrons, by Jehan de Boves, 
there is detailed the endless ingenuity of two 
robbers to deprive their brother Trsvers, who 
had separated himself from them, and become 
I honest man, of a pig he hod just killed, 
id also the address with which it ia repeat- 
edly recovered by the owner. ITie thieves 
had seen the pig one day when on a vist to 
their brother, and Travers, suspecting their 
intentions, hid it under a bread oven at [lie 
end of the room. At night, when the rogues, 
with the view of purloining the pig, came to 
the place where they had seen it banging, 
they found nothing but the string by which 
it had been suspended. Travers, hearing a 
, goes out to see that his staWe and bam 
Htcure. One of the thieves who takes 
this opportunity to pick the lock of the door, 
approaches the bed where his brother's wife 
Uy, and counterfeiUng the voice of her hus- 
band, asks if she remembered where he had 
hung the pig. " Don't you recollect," said 
she instantly, " that we put it below the oven 7" 
Having got this information, the thief imme- 
diately runs off with the pig on his shoulders; 
and Travers returning nearly at the same 
, is laughed at by his wife for his want 
of memory. He instantly perceivea what had 
happened, and sets out full speed after his 
brothers, wjio had taken a bye path leading 
to the wood where they intended to hide their 
booty. Travers comes up with him who 
carried the pig, and who was a little behinl 
the other. " It is now time," says Travers, 
assuming his brother's voice, " that 1 should 
carry the load." The hearer instantly accedes 
to tills proposal, but he has not gone on a 
hundred paces till he overtakes his other 
brother, when, perceiving that he had been 
ensnared, he strips himself and puts on a 
woman's night-cap. In this dress he gets to 
his brother's house before him, meets him at 
the door, and, appearing as liis wife, eixclaims 
in a feigned voice, " You have got the pig ! 
give it me, and run to the stable, for I fear 
theyarebreakingiu." Ou his return, Traven 
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discoYera from his wife, still lamenting the loss 
of their pig, that he had heen again cheated. 
He sets out after the pilferers, and comes to a 
place in the wood where they were dressing 
the pork at the foot of an oak, by a fire they 
had just lighted. Tracers strips himself, 
climbs the tree, and, swinging on one of-* the 
branches, exclaims in the voice of their father, 
who had been hanged, " Wretches, you will 
end like me." Hearing this, the thieves mn 
off in the utmost consternation, and leave the 
pig at the disposal of their brother. Imme- 
diately on his return home, the proper owner, 
to prevent farther accidents, begins to bake it 
in a pie, but soon perceives it proceeding up 
the chimney, appended to pieces of wood. 
The thieves, having recovered from their 
fright, had come back to the house of Travers, 
and seeing, by a hole in the wall, that there 
was now no time to be lost, were trying this 
last expedient from the roof of the dwelling. 
They are now invited by their kinsman to 
descend, and partake of the pie along with 
him. Accordingly they all sit down to table, 
and are cordially reconciled. These two spe- 
cimens that have been given are, I think, 
quite in the spirit of the Italian novels, and as 
good tricks as those in the Decameron which 
are practised on Calandrino by his brother 
artists. (See N. 3 and 6, Day 8, &c.) 

In the Fabliaux, too, there are innumerable 
instances of ingenious gallantry, and decep- 
tions practised on husbands, precisely in the 
■tyre of the Italian novelists, as La Femme 
qui fit trois fois le tour des murs de V EgUse, 
where a woman, detected out of doors at 
night, persuades her husband she had been 
recommended to walk three times round the 
walls of the church, in order to have children : 
see also La Robbe d* Ecarlate (Le Grand, vol. 
ii. p. 265), and La Culotte des Cordeliers (vol. 
i. p. 299). In the Lai du prisonnier (iv. 126), 
where twelve ladies partake of the heart of a 
lover who had deceived them all, we have an 
exaggerated instance of that mixture of horror 
and gallantry which prevails, in some degree, 
in the Decameron, and more strongly in the 
imitations of the work of Boccaccio. The 
monastic orders are not so severely treated as 
by that author and his successors, but the 
priests are frequently satirized, and are made 
the principal actors, in a great proportion of 



the most licentious stories, as Constant du 
Hamel, La Longue Nuit, Le Boucher d* Abbe- 
ville, Le Pretre crucifix, and Le Pauvre Clerc, 
which last is the origia of the Freirs of Ber- 
wick, attributed to Dunbar, and the well- 
known story of The Monk and Miller's 
Wife. 

We have, be^des, a series of stories in the 
Fabliaux, in which ludicrous incidents occur 
with dead bodies, which also became a favourite 
subject in Italy. There is not, however, in 
the whole ItsJian novels, so good a story of 
thb description as that of Les Trois Bossus, 
by the Trouveur Durant. 

Gentlemen, says the author, if you choose 
to listen I will recount to you an adventure 
which once happened in a castle, which stood 
on the bank of a river, near a bridge, and at 
a short distance from a town, of which I for- 
get the name, but which we may suppose 
to be Douai. The master of thb castle was 
humpbacked. Nature had exhausted her 
ingenuity in the formation of his whimsical 
figure. In place of imderstanding she had 
given him an immense head, which never- 
theless was lost between his two shoulders, he 
had thick hair, a short neck, and a horrible 
visage. 

Spite of his deformity, this bugbear be- 
thought himself of fsdling in love with a 
beautiful young woman, the daughter of a 
poor but respectable burgess of Douai. He 
sought her in marriage, and as he was the 
richest person in the district, the poor girl 
was delivered up to him. After the nuptials 
he was as much to pity as she, for, being 
devoured by jealousy, he had no tranquillity 
night nor day, but went prying and rambling 
every where, and suffered no stranger to enter 
the castle. 

One day,, during the Christmas festival, 
while standing sentinel at his gate, he was 
accosted by three humpbacked minstrels. 
They saluted him as a brother, as such asked 
him for refreshments, and at the same time, 
to establish the fraternity, they ostentatiously 
displayed their humps. Contrary to expec- 
tation, he conducted them to his kitchen, gave 
them a capon with some i>eas, and to each a 
piece of money over and above. Before their 
departure, however, he warned them never to 
return, on pain of Seing thrown into the river. 
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At this threat of the Chattkun, the minstrels 
laughed heartily, luid took the road to the 
town, ongiug in full chorus, aud dnncinj; in a 
grotesque manner, in derision. He, on hie 
part,wilhoutpayingfartherattentiantotheai, 
went to walk in the fields. 

The lady, who saw her husband cross the 
bridge, and had beard the minstrels, called 
them back to arouse her. Thry had not been 
long returned to the cattle when her husband 
knocked at the gate, by which she and thi 
minstrels were equally alarmed. Fortunately 
the lady perceived on a bedstead, in a netgh- 
bonring room, three empty cotTers. Into each 
of these ahe stuffed a minstrel, shut the covers, 
aud then opened the gate to her husband. He 
hod only come bock to spy tlie conduct of his 
wife as usual, and after a short stay went out 
anew, at which yon may believe his wife 
not dissatisfied. She instantly ran to the 
GO^ra to release the prisoners, for night was 
appmndung, and her husband would not 
probably be long absent. But what was her 
dismay when she found them all three ■nffb- 
cated t Lamentation, however, was useless. 
The niun object now wns, to get rid of the 
dead bodies, and she had not a moment t^> lose. 

She rau then to the gate, and seeing a 
peasant go by, ahe offered him a reward of 
thirty livres, and leading him into the castle, 
she took him to one of the coffers, and show- 
ing him its contents, told him he must throw 
the dead body into the river ; he asked for 
sack, put the carcase into it, pitched it over th 
bridge into the stream, and then returned quite 
out of breath to claim the promised reward. 

" I cert^nly intended to satisfy you," sud 
the lady, " but yon ought first to fulfil the 
conditions of the bargMu — you have agreed 
to rid me of the dead body, have yi 
There, however, it is still j" saying tliis, she 
showed him the other coffer in which the 
second humpbacked minstrel hod expired. At 
this sight the clown is perfectly confounded 
— how the devil ! come back ! a 
he then stuffed the body into the sark, and 
threwit like the other over the bridge, taking 
care to put tiie head down, and to observe that 

Meanwhile the lady liad again changed the 

LB tale 



position of the coffers, so that the third woa 
in the place which bad been succeauvely 
,pied by the two others. When the pea- 
sant returned, ahe showed liim the reinuniag 
dead body — " you are right, friend," said 

he most be a magician, for there he isagdiii^ 
The rustic gnashed hia teeth with rage — ' 
the devil I am I to do nothing but carry about 
this accursed humpback I" He then lifted 
him up with dreadful imprecations, and, hav- 
ing tied a stone round the neck, threw hiia 
into the middle of the current, thre^euing, if 
ho came out a third time, to despatch him 
with a cudgel. 

The first object that presented itself to the 
clovm, on his way back for the reward, was 
the hunchbacked master of the castle, return- 
ing from his evening walk,and making towards 
the gate. At this sight the peasant could no 
longer restrain his fury — " Dog of a humpback, 
are you there again 1" Bo saying, he sprung 
on the ChiUclaia, stuffed him into the sack, 
and threw him headlong into the river ofiei 
the minstrels. 

" ni venture a wager you have not seen 
him this last time," said the ])easant, entmng 
the room where the lady was seated. She 
answered that she had not, " Vet you were 
not far from it," replied he, " the sorcerer 
was already at the gate, but I have taken 
care of him — be at your ease — he will not 

The lady instantly comprehended what had 
occurred, and recompensed the peasant with 
much satisfaction. 

" 1 conclude from this adventure," says the 
Trouveur, "that money can do every thing. 
It is in vain that a woman is fair — Qud would 
in vain exhaust all his power in forming her 
— if you have money she may be yours — 
witness the humpbacked chatelain in tliis 
fabUau." The Trouveur concludes with im- 
precations on the precious metals, and those 
who first used theio, which was probably 
meantasauindirecthint tohisaudience. This 
story is in the Nights of Straparula, and the 
Taitar Tales, by Gueulette, under the title, 
Lex Trois Bonsus dc Damas.' 

Thus, even by attending to the general 
spirituf the Fabliaux, in dependent of examples 
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1 tfamk. Vp ar ■& ar&ma» rf tW iiiiiiuc9|«l iAmr iC 
Ibe paaajm moaeb BrOociii. lanM^ in ISffl jov^DHinit d» 
In ■xiuiic. M- in kib- Fnaic^ nnsfovik fniui Mnc^nc dt t^it icjmo 
KtMom pHB» frnm cmr tt Vr esecunic t^icsr m in poYiHc-. — *' V\ C^Mt- 
noBmic MKut fgpTirilwfe- Ti*ifint FnoMscaMinnc in i^Aiinf^ Mvnn&mAiK 
Tbf inntsuiR zdbt Ihvp mi. cmtmdmn loanri im i^nnmi.'^ 
£Ikd 1^ the genenl imtfiiie vidi roiran* of T)«c?t ftrr hiut inasttMav «f ikr I^Im «f 
tfadr owm ; they war hxvt cjjmif d thor ibe Trrvrnm in tW 
"yrty is w^iiur tot fl i mjtf j* ni rminn- 
m;tiMgni«pi,SDdftnaiic tiimxiiu^ CENTO XOTTLli AXTICHE. 

nvodj m Itafian iWinritawL vnles xx Trpm^ oobiiikqIt aJM in Itahr 11 Xr^x2fiiMw tW 
mt toiBe iml inddeat, cf wiodi a ikcodi fim rernlar wori: «f tbe daw wii)^ v^ot^^i^ 
Bora er Im pcffDd mar xmA lie sen in tbe aie ncv csMctid thai ap|m3«d in £aiv^ ; 
Fahfianx. ImtanoeSfin vliidi the Tmnnm itt ecRnpoman bn^anqveAkoiaK^ |«Mr t* 
btfe been abaolvt^ eofaed, or clcndy f ol- thai of the IVcamciva ci IVx«aMMv. 
kmedy will be addveed, when ire eome to It is erident fran the title of the OwNi 
qnaff the woiks of their imxtiscva. XorciDe Atoidke^ thai it wv ik4 a nev a»l 

Uiiiiotflaqr topoint ootpredaehrinvhat oricxzial pfrc^dnctian, hut a CMnpiUliMi <# 
wwj the FahRanr paned into Italr. or at Tories afaeadr CBxmt in the wnM. At 
what period they were fix« known bcT-ood eoDectioii wai made u^wardt the efid «f the 
tbe Alpa. 19lh centnir, and wai fcoiMd fma efwidei 

gpee tha ptugitai of romantic fiction, how- in romaoees of duTiliT ; the Fil^aaxef the 
efcr, haa In rnanr iiwranrf beoi ckarij French Trcmrenn ; the andent dfcTv\nkl<n of 
tneed from the north to the scmth of Enrope. Italy ; ncent incidents ; or jej^and w p art« a 
from Am to the western extremitr of Chxis^ cnrrent by onl tndition. That the st«ri<« 
teodom,aadfrom the r liiriril times of Greeoe, derired from these »cHiit«s wv'ie cv\mfaM br 
throng the long eonrse of the dark ages to diilerent anthors b appaient fK«n the fr^at 
tbe preaent period, it will not appear extiaor- ' Tuietr of style : bnt who th«« aathon wei« 
finuj that the Italians dionld hare imbibed is still a problem in the fiteruy annals <^ 
the fiiUee of their neighboars and oontempo- Italy. A number of them weie Un^; «ap> 
niiea. During the dril dissensions which ' posed to hare been the work of I>uite and 
were ao long protncted in Italy, many of its Bmnetto Latini, bnt this belief «em* to itet 
InhthitantB aongfat lefdge in Fnnce. A great on no veiy solid foundation. Qnadrii\ how^ 
number of the nsnren established in that ■ ever, considera these tales as the pnkluction 
country were of the Lombard nation. Part of a single writer, whom he hrils as the un« 

of the interior oonmieroe of France was carried known Esther of the Italian language : ^** 1/ 

on by Italians, and they occupied a whole |autor di quest' opera ^ incerto ; ^ |>en>autore 
street in Paris, which was called that of the di lengua.'* 



Lombards. The court of Rome, too, employed 
in Frsnoe a number of Italian agents, to sup- 



At first the Cento Norelle Anticheaniounted 
only to ninety-six, but four wew afterwarda 



port the rights and collect the revenues of the ■ added to make up the hundred. The original 
church. Brunetto Latini wrote at Paris his ; number remained in MS. upwards of two 
Tesoro, and many Venetians went to study I centuries from the date of their composition, 
law in that capital. On the other hand, during j They were at length e<lited by Qualtoruui, 
the aune period, the French, as is well known, at Bologna, 1 52A, and wore entitle<l Ix> Cieuto 



frequently resorted to the different states of 
Italy, in Uie course of war or political intrigue. 
The French minstrels also frequently wan- 
dered beyond the Alps, bearing with them 
theb Lais and their Fabliaux. Muratori 
(Dimext. Antichit. Ital. torn. ii. c. 29), reports 



Novelle Antiko, on the fnintispioco ; and 
within — " Fiori di parlare, di belle cortetdo, 
e di belle valcntie e doni, sccondo ke per lo 
tempo passato anno fatto molti valenti uomlni.** 
This edition was published from a MS. belong- 
ing to Cardinal Bembo« and which had Just 
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that they will be immeiliately executed, and, 
as the first messenger on the part of the so- 
vereign, is forthwith thrown into tho furnace. 
This tale ia copied from one of the Contes 
Derots, iutendeil to exemplify the happy 
efTecta that result from hearing mnas, and 
entitled D'un Roi qui vuulut faire bruler le 
fits de aonSeneachaJ. It is also chapter !>S of 
the Anglican Qesta Rotnanorum. 

A few tales seem to have liad their origin 
in roraancea of chivalry ; the 

81. Is the Story of the Lady uf 8cslot, who 
died for love of LanceKit du Lac ; anil another 
is the Story of King Meliadus and the Knijjht 
Without Fear. 

82. Outline of the Pardonere's Tale in 
Chaucer. 

A few of the Cento Novelle & 
Thus in 

91. The mule pretends that his 
written on the hoof of his hind-foot. The 
wolf attempts to read it, and the mule gives 
him a kick on the forehead, which kills hii 
on the spot. On this llie fox, who was prr 
eent, observes, " Ogni huomo che sa letlei 

The last of the original number of the Cento 
Novelle is from the 124th chapter of the 
Gesta Romanorum, of the knights who inter- 
cede for their friend with a king, by each 
coming to court in a Angular attitude. 

It hoe alretuly been mentJoned, that four 
tales were added to complete the number of a 
hundred. One of these ia the story of Orssso 
Legnajuolo, which has been frequently imi- 
tated ; in this tale Graaao is (lersuaded to duubt 
of his own identity. Different persons are 
posted on the street to accost him as he passee, 
by the name of another ; he at length allows 
himself to be taken to prison for that [lerson's 
debts, and the mental confusion in which he 
ia involved during his confinement is well 
described. Domeuico Manni asserts, tliat this 
waa a real iuciilent, and he tella where and 
when it happened. Filippo di Ser Brunellesco, 
he says, contrived the trick, and the sculfitor 
Donatello had a hand in its execution. 

A great proportion of the tales of the Cento 
Novelle are altogether uninteresting, hut in 

> " I nell rpmemlier," t«y> he, in his GenoilnRj 
of Ihp (!o(l«, " that bcforo kvbu yein of age. whon 
u }el 1 bad 3KD a SMioM, and applied to do 



their moral tendency they are much leas «x- 
ceptionable than the Fabliaux, hy which they 
were preceded, or the Italian Novelette*, by 
which they were followed. In general, it 
may be remarked, that those stories are the 
best which claim an eaatera oripn, or are 
derived from the Gesta Boiuanonim and the 
Fabliaux. This, from the examples given, 
the reader will have difficulty in believing ; 
but those tales wliich are founded on real 
incidents, or are taken from the annalists of 
the country, are totally uninteresting. The 
repartees are invariably flat, and the jeats 
insipid. 
This remark is, I think, also applicable to 



DECAMF,RON OF BOCCACCIO ; 

those tales derived from the Fahliaox being 
invariably the most ingenious and graceful. 
This celebrated work succeeds, in chronolo* 
gical order, to the Cento Novelle, and is by 
far the most renowned production in this 
species of compoeition. ItisstyledDecameron, 
from ten days having been occupied in the 
relatiaii of the tales, and is also entitled 
Principe Oaleotto, — an sfpellatioD which the 
deputies appointed for correction of the De- 
cameron con»der as derived from the fith 
canto of Dante's Inferno, Oaleotto being the 
name of that seductive hook, which waa read 
by Paulo and Francesca : — 

The Decameron is supposed to have been 
commenced about the year 1348, when Flo- 
rence was visited by tlie plague, and finished 
about 1358. TliuB only a period of half a 
centnry hod intervened from the apjiearance 
of the Cento Novelle, and the infinite Huperi- 
ority of the Decameron over its predpceasor, 
marks in the strongest manner tlie improve- 
ment which, during that interval, had tiikea 
place in taste and literature. 

Still, however, the Decameron must be 
chiefly considered as the product of tlie dis^ 
tinguished mental attainments of its author. 
Boccamo was admirably fitted to excel in this 
sort of composition, both from natural genius,' 



hid a natunl t< 
11^ triUing tales."— Lib. ai 
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and tlie spedes of educatioD tie hud rece 
HU &ther apjirenticed bim in early 3'oulh to 
a merchant, with whom he continued many 
years, aiid in whose service he vbited different 
parts of Italy, and, act'ording to some authori- 
ties, the ca^iital of Fiance. During these 
excnrsions he must have become intimately 
Hcqusinted with the manners of his native 
country ; and at Paris he would acquire the 
French language, and peihaps, study the 
French authors. Tii'ed with his mercantile 
employnienbi, Boccaccio next applied himself 
to canon law, and, in the prosecution of this 
study, he had occasion to pcniae many works, 
from which, as shall be attei wards shown, he 
has extracted materials for the Decameron. 
Di^uated with luw, he finally devuUiu him- 
self to li(«rature,and was instructed by various 
masters in all the learning of the age. The 
greater part of the Decameron, it is true 
written before he had made proficiency in the 
Greek language ; but it cannot be doubted, 
that, previous to its public appearance, he 
embellished this work by interweaving fables, 
which he met with among Greek authors, 
which wore imparted to him by his master 
Leontius Pilatus, whom he elyles, in the Ge- 
nealogy of the Gods, a repositury of Grecian 
history and fable. 

An investigation of the sources whence the 
stories in the Decameron have hven derived, 
has long esercieed the learning of Italian 
critics, and has formed the subject of a keen 
and lasting controversy. The hght hitherto 
thrown on the dispute is such as might be 
expected, where erudition has been employed 
for the establish nient of a theorj-, ioslead of 
the discovery of tnith. Many of the coi 
mentators on Boccaccio have been anxious 
prove, that his stories are for the must pa 
borrowed from the earlier tales of his on 
conntTy,and those of the French Trouveur 
others have argued, that the great proportii 
is of his own iiiveution ; wjiile Domenico 
Alanni, in his Hintory of the Decameron 
attempted to establish that they have been 
mostly derived from the ancient chronicles 
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and onntds of Italy, or have had their foun- 
dation on incidents that actually occurred, 
during the age of Boccaccio. There is one 
fallacy, however, by which this author seeuu 
misled, and of which he does not appear to 
have been aware. This is assuming that a 
story is true, merely because the characters 
themselves are not fictitious. Manni seems to 
have thought, that if he could discover that 
a merchant of a certain name existed at a 
certain period, the tale related concerning him 
must have had a historical foundation. No- 
thing need be aaid to expose the absurdity of 
BDch conclusionB, which would at once trans- 
form the greater number of tlie Arabian tales 
into historic relations concerning FIotood 
Altaschid. The adoption of real characters 
or real places, on which to found a system of 
itic incident, is one of the most common, 
and must hare been one of the earliest, arti- 
fices in fictitious narrative. 

To the sources whence they have flowed 
may be portly ascribed the immorality of the 
tales of Boccaccio, and the introduction of 
stories where our disapprobation of 
is overlooked, in the delight we 
experience from the description of the inge* 
niuty by which it was accomplished. This 
may also be in some d^ree accounted for by 
the character of the author, and manners of 
the time. But that the relation of surh 
stories should be assigned to ladles, ur repre- 
sented OS told in their presence,' and tliat the 
work, immediately on its appearance, should 
have become avowedly popular among oil 
classes of readers, is not so much to be im- 
puted to popular rudeness, as to a particular 
event of the author's age. Just before Boc- 
wrote, the customs and manners of bia 
-citizens underwent a tutol alteialion, 
owing to the plague which had prevuled in 
Florence, in tlie same way as the surviving 
inhabitants of Lisbon became more di«solut« 
after their earthquake, and the Atheuiaia 
after the plague liy which their dty wa( 
afflicted. (Thucydides, book 2d.) " Such," 
says Boccaccio himself in his introductioih 

boHcbi, Uoctmccio, ipcftkin^ of h 
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" was the public diBtresi, that laws divine BniJ 
human were no longer regarded." And wp 
are farther informed by Wiirton, on tlie 
anthority of contemporary authors, tiut tlic 
women who had outlived this fatiU malady, 
having lost their husbands and pai'enta, gra- 
dually threw off those customary formalities 
and reetraintswhieh had previously regulated 
their conduct. To femalca the disorder had 
been pecnliarly fatal, and from want of at- 
tendants of their own sex, the ladies were 
obliged to take men alone into their service, 
which contributed to destroy their habits of 
delicacy, and gave an opening to unsuitable 
freedoms. " As to the monasteries," con- 
dones Warton, "it is not surpriaing that 
Boccaccio ehonld have made thecn the scenes 
of hia most libertine stories. The plague had 
thrown open the gates of the cloister. The 
monks and nuns wandervd abroad, partaking 
of the common liberties of life and the world , 
with an eagerness proportioned to the severity 
of former restrunt. When thomalady abated, 
and the religious were compelled to return to 
their dobters, tbey could not forsake their 
attachment to secular indulgence. They con- 
tinued to practise the same free course of life, 
and would not submit to the disagreeable and 
unsocial injunctions of their respective orders. 
Contemporary historians give a dreadful pic- 
ture of the unbounded debaucheries of the 
Florentines on thisoccosion, and ecclesiastical 
writers mention this period as the grand epoch 
of the relaxation of monastic discipline." 

Tliat ecclesiastical abuses and immorality 
afforded ample scope for satire, does not re- 
quire U) be proved ; but that Boccaccio should 
have dared to expose them, is the second, and 
perhaps the most curious problem, connected 
with the history of the Decameron. It would 
Appear, however, that the geniuses of eyery 
country in tliat age, when papal authority 
was at its height, employed themselves in 
satirizing the uhurch. We have already seen 
the liberty that was taken in this respect, by 
the authors of the Fabliaux ; and their con- 
tempotaiy, Jean de Menu, in his R«n>an de la 
Rose, introduces Faux Semblant habited as a 
monk. In England, about ISfiO, the corrup- 
tions of the clergy, and the absurdities of 
Buperstition, couched, it is true, under a thick 
-veil of allegorical invention, were ridiculed 



with much spirit and humour in the visions 
of Piers Plowman, while the Sompnour's tale 
iu Chaucer openly enposed the tricks and 
extortions of the mendicant friars. At first 
«ght it may appear, that the ftvedom of 
Boccaccio was more extraordinary than tbst 
of the Trouveurs, of Chaucer, or Longlsnd, 
as he wrote so near the usual seat of church 
authority ; but it must be recollected, 
when Boccaccio atUcks the abuses of Roi 
it is not properly the church that he vilifii 
as the pontifical throne had been transferi 
from Italy to Avignon, half a century previoiu 
to the composition of the Decameron. The 
former capital is spoken of in amilar tarma b; 
the grav^ writers who were coutempoiBiyj 
with Boccaccio. Thus Fettarch terms it, i 

" tii* Komm or Babilonii bl» c ria." I 

The whole city was excommunicated in 1327, 
and, according to all the authors of the period, 
presented a territile scene of vice and con- 
fusion. Hence the frequent attacks by Boo- 
cacdo on Rome, so far from being cooddercd 
as marks of disrespect, may be considered ab 
proofs of his xeal for the church, or at leut 
for the schism to which he belonged. BcddM^ 
at that period no inquisition existed in Italy, 
and authors were not accused of heresy for 
defaming the monks. Much of Buecac<no's 
saUre, too, is directed against the friars, who 
wandered about as preachera and confaason, 
and were no favourites of the regular clergy, 
whom they deprived of profits and inherit- 
ances. The churcli was also a 
novelists wrote merely for the sake of pU 
santiy, and without any desire of reformatioai 
— " Ce n'est point," says Mad.de Stael, "soot; 
un point de vue philosophique, qu' ils bII4- 
quent les abus de la religion: its n'ont pu 
comme qnelques-uns de uos ecrivains, le but 
de reformer les defauts dont ils pUisantent ; 
ce qn'ils veulent seulement c'eat s'amuser 
d'autant plus que le sujet est pins serieux. 
C'eet la ruse des enfans envers leur peda- 
gogues ; ils leur obeissent k condition qu'il 
leur soit pennis de s'en moquer." Yet rtill, 
had printing been invented in the age of 
Boccaccio, and had he published the Decsm«- 
ron on his persoiutl responsibility, his boldnew 
would be totally inexpiicable : But it will ~ 
remarked, that the Decameron could onlv 
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privately circulated, that it was not published 
for a hundred years after the death of the 
author; and though the office of an editor 
might be sufficiently perilous, he would not, 
even if discovered, have undergone the seve- 
rity of punishment which would perhaps have 
been inflicted on the author. 

The Italian novelist has been highly ex- 
tolled for the beautiful and appropriate manner 
in which he has introduced his stories, which 
are so much in unison with the gaiety of the 
scenes by which the narrators are surrounded. 
In the beginning of the first day he informs 
us, that in the year 1348, Florence was visited 
by a plague, of the effects of which he gives 
an admirable description, imitated from Thu- 
cydides. During its continuance, seven young 
ladies accidentally met in the church of St 
Maiy. At the suggestion of Pampinea, the 
eldest of their number, they resolved on leav- 
ing the city which was thus terribly afflicted. 
Having joined to their company three young 
men, who were their admii*ers, and who 
entered the chapel during their deliberation, 
they retired to a villa two miles distant from 
Florence. A description of the beauty of the 
grounds, the splendour of the habitation, and 
agreeable employments of the guests, form a 
pleasing contrast to the awful images of misery 
and disease that had been previously presented. 
The first scene is indeed one of death and 
desolation, and neither Thucydides nor Lucre- 
.tius have painted the great scourge of human 
nature in colours more sombre and terrific : 
but it changes to pictures the most delightful 
and attractive, of gay fields, clear fountains, 
wooded hills, and magnificent castles. Bembo 
has remarked the charming variety in the 
rural descriptions, which commence and ter- 
minate so many days of the Decameron 
(Prose, lib. 2), and which possess for the 
Florentines a local truth and beauty which 
we can scarcely appreciate. The abode to 
which the festive band first retire, may be 
yet recognised in the Poggio Qherardi ; the 
palace described in the prologue to the third 
day, is the Villa Palmieri, and the valley so 
beautifully painted near the conclusion of the 
sixth, b that on which the traveller yet gazes 
with laptoie ^m the summit of Fiesole. In 
these delicious abodes the manner of passing 
the time seems in o^eneral to have been this : 



— ^Before the sun was high, a repast was 
served up, which appears to have corresponded 
to our breakfast, only it consisted chiefly of 
confections and wine. After this, some went 
to sleep, while others amused themselves in 
various pastimes. About mid-day they all 
assembled round a delightful fountain, where 
a sovereign being elected to preside over this 
entertainment, each related a tale. The party 
consisting of ten, and ten da3^s of the fortnight 
during which this mode of life continued, 
being partly occupied with story-telling, the 
number of tales amounts to a hundred ; and 
the work itself has received the name of the 
Decameron. A short while after the novels 
of the day were related, the company partook 
of a supper, or late dinner, and the evening 
concluded with songs and music. 

Boccaccio was the first of the Italians who 
gave a dramatic form to this species of com- 
position. In this respect the Decameron has 
a manifest advantage over the Cento Novella 
Antiche, and, in the nmplicity of the frame, 
is superior to the eastern fables, which, in this 
i-espect, Boccaccio appears to have imitated. 
Compared with those compositions which want 
this dramatic embellishment, it has something 
of the advantage which a regular comedy pos- 
sesses over unconnected scenes. Hence, the 
more natural and defined the plan — the more 
the characters are diversified, and the more 
the tales are suited to the characters, the 
more conspicuous will be the skill of the 
writer, and his work will approach the nearer 
to perfection. It has been objected to the 
plan of Boccaccio, that it is not natural that 
his company should be devoted to merriment, 
when they had just interred their nearest rela- 
tions, or abandoned them in the jaws of the 
pestilence, and when they themselves were 
not secure from the distemper, since it is 
represented as raging in the country with 
almost equal violence as in the city. But, in 
fact, it is in such circumstances that mankind 
are most disposed for amusement ; amid general 
calamities every thing is lost but individual 
care ; it is then, ** Vivamus, mea Leebia ! *' 
and even the expectation of death only urges 
to the speediness of enjoyment : — 

** Falle diem ; mediii mon ▼enit atrm Joeii.** 

Samma*,Ep, 

" The Athenians,'* (says Thncydides in his 
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celebrated dascriptian of the Pestileac«,) "we- 
iug the stmnge muULiility of outward condi- 
tion; the rich untimely cut oiT, and their wealth 
puuring suddenly on the indigent, thought 
it prudent to civtcli hold uf sj.eedy enjuy- 
mcnta and quick gusta of fiteoauie, peniuadeil 
that their hodiea and their wealth might be 
their own merely for the day. No one odq- 
tinued re«ulute enough to funu any holiest or 
generous design, when bo uticertain whether 
he ahould live to effect it. Whatever he knew 
could improve tlie pleasure or gatiEfactiun of 
the present moment, Mot he deterniined to be 
honour and interest. Reverence of the gods, 
or laws of society, laid no restraiut upon 
them i and as tlie heaviest of judgments to 
which man could be doomed, wan already 
hanging over their heads, they snatched the 
interval of life for pleasure before it felt." — 
Smith'g nurydidet, vol. li. 

The gaiety, therefore, of the characters in- 
troduced by Boccaccio in his Decameron, so 
far from being a defect in his plan, evinces 
his knowledge of human nature. However, 
it must be admitted, that the action of the 
Decameron is faulty, from being in a great 
nionsure iudeSnite. It is not limited by i 
own nature, as by the close uf a pilgrtinn^e 
voyage, but is terminated at the will of the 
author; and the mottt prominent reason foi 
the return of the company to Florence is, that 
the budget of talea is exhausted. The cba- 
ractets, too, reseinbie each other^ and have 
peculiar shades of disposition, except Dioneo 
(by whom Boccaccio is said to represent him- 
self) and Philosttato ; of whom the former is 
of a comical, and the latter of a melancholy, 
frame of mind. It was thus impossible to 
assign characteristic stories to the whole dra- 
Biotu persotwB ; and tlioogh theie be two 
persons whose dispositions have been 
traated, some of the moat ludicrous stories 
have been given to Philostrato ; and the tale of 
Griaelda, which is generally accounted the 
most pathetic in the work, is put into I 
mouth of Dioneo. On tlds point, however, 
may be remarked, tliat although, as in t. 
case of Chaucer, it may not be difficult to asdgn 
one distinctive story to a strongly -marked 
character, yet it was scarcely in the power uf 
liuinaii genius to have iiivented ten discrimi- 
Wtttve tales each of which was to he exprea- 



of the manners and modes of thinking of 
individual. Be^des, where the characters 
e BO few, this would have given a mono- 
tony to the whole work, and the introduction 
of a greater number would have been incon- 
ustent with the bads of the author's [ilan. 

If the frame in which Boccaccio has set his 
Decameron be compared with that in which 
the Canterbury Tales have been enclosed by 
Chaucer, who certainly imitated the Italian 
novelist it will be found that the time choaea 
by Boccaccio is infinitely preferable to that 
adopted by the Englbh poet. The pilgrims 
of the latter relate their stories on a journey, 
though they are on hoisehack, and are twenty- 
nine in number; and it was intended, had 
the author completed his plan, that this rab- 
ble sliould have told the remainder of their 
tales iu an abominable taveiii at Canterbury. 
On the other hand, the Florentine assembly 
discourse in tranquillity and retirement, sur- 
rounded by all the delights of rural scenery, 
and all the magnificence of architecture. But 
tlien the frame of Cliaucer ajforded a much 
greater optwirtuttity of displaying a variety of 
striking and dramatic characters, and thence 
of introducing characteristic tales. Hisassem- 
blage is mixed and fortuitous, and his travel- 
lers are distinguished from each other both 
in person and character. Even his serious 
pilgriine are marked by their several sorts of 
gravity, and the ribaldry of his low characters 
is different, " I see," says Dryden, " every 
one of the pilgrims in the Canterbury Talea 
as distinctly as if I had supped with them." 
All the company in the Decameron, on the 
other hand, are fine ladies and gentlemen of 
Florence, who retire to enjoy the sweets of ^ 
select society, and who would scarcely hav( ■ 
toler&ted the intrusion of auch figures as tb#'fl 
Miller or the Sompnour. ^ 

Having said this much of the general fear 
turea and introduction of the De<^eron, we 
shall now direct our attention to the t<Ues of 
which it is composed ; the merit of their in- 
cidents ; the sources from which they have 
originated, and tbeir influence on the litem' 
ture of subsequent ages. These talea have 
been variously classified by different critici. 
The most complete division of them has bi 
made by Jason <Ie Nores in bii Poetics ()<■] 
3). "Si dimoBtra dolk diatinzionc ~ ' ^ 
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wmenine cha I' sutore le divide tadlamente 
fwl prosmio in Novelle, come uon <|uclle di 
CslaiidKna; in ParaboU, come e qudk di 
Milridanea, e di Milesio, e di Qiusppho ; 
Ittoritcowa U Macchene di Satuzzo eOriselda; 
e in Fatioit come OuKtielmo Roasiglion^, Conte 
Anguersft, e Minghino, e inlinile allre 
tendeodo per favola, ne) nu/d'i che Aiiotodle 
nella sua poetica, argomenti e azione, o 
(nche eroiclie o coiuiche." This clasdilication 
ifl extremely vague and fanciful, nor would 
be easy to fix on one more mtis&wtory ai 
defined. The only division to which the De- 
cameron can properly l>e subjected, is the 
artificial one contrived by the author. In 
eight of (he ten days into which it is distri- 
buted, a particular subject is nasi^ied to the 
rrUt«m, as stories of comical or melancholy 
Tioiiutudca of life, splendid examples of j^ne- 
rosily, Ac. Dioneo, however, is exempted 
from this rettticlion, and ia allowed to indulge 
in whatever topic he chooses. His story in 
always the last, and generally llie inoat licen- 
tioDB, of the day. 

This limilAtion of subject does not com- 
mence in tlie first day of the Decameron, 
daring which each of the company relates 
whatever is most ajn'eeable to him, and Pam- 
philos, by command of the queen, commences 
the enUrtainment. 

D*T I. 1. Musciatl« Franzes, a wealthy 
French merchant, when abont to accompany 
the brotlier of his king to Tuscany, intrusted 
Qappelletto, a notary from PrMo, who had 
A«quenled his house in Paris, with the charge 
of collecting, in his alxience, some debta that 
were due to him. To this choice he waa led 
by the malevolent dlspOEition and profligate 
chancier of Ciappelletto, which he thought 
would render him lit to de&l with his debtors, 
who, fijr the most part, were persons of indif- 
ferent credit and bad faith. Ciappelletto, in 
the course of exacting the sums that vtere 
owing to his employer, proceeded to Bur- 
gundy, and, during his slay in that province, 
he lodged with two brothers, who were 
nsorers. Peisoiu of this description are com- 
mon characters in the Fabliaux and Italian 
novels ; they came to France from Italy, and 
eetftblished themselves chiefly Bt Hisnies and 
Montpetlier, and received the name of Lom- 
bailli. They lent on pledge at twenty per 



cent., and if the loan was not repaid at tht 
end of six months the pledge was forfnted. 
While reuding in the house of the usuren, 
Ciappelletto is suddenly l&ken ill. During 
his sickness be one day overhears his hosta 
deliberate on turning him out, lest, being 
unable to obtain absolution, on account of the 
multitude and enormity of his crimes, hia 
body should be refused church sepulchre, and 
their house be, in consequence, assaulted and 
plundered — compliments which it seems the 
mob were predisposed to pay them. Ciap- 
pelletto desires them to send for a priest, and 
give themselves no farther uneasineas, aa ha 
will make a satisfactory confession. The 
holy man having arrived, inquires, among 
other things, if he had ever sinned in glut- 
tony. His penitent, with many groans, 
answers, that after long fasts he had often 
eat bread and water with too much relish and 
pleasing appetite, especially when he had 
previously suffered great fatigue in prayer or 
in pilgrimage. The priest again oske if he 
had ever been transporteJ with angerl to 
which Ciappelletto replies, that he had ofteo 
felt emotions of resentment when be beard 
young men swear, or saw them haunt taverns, 
follow vanities, and affect the follies of the 
world. Similar answers are received by the 
confessor to all the questions he puts to his 
penitent, who, when now about to reeeive 
absolution, apontaneously acknowledges, with 
many groans and other testimonies of repent- 
ance, that he had once in his life epit tn tha 
house of God, and had on one occasion denred 
his maid to sweep his house on a holiday. 
Ail this passes to the great amusement of the 
usurere, who were posted liehind a partition. 
The friar, astonished at the sanctity of the 
penitent, gives him iinme<liate absolution and 
benediction. On the death of Ciappelletto, 
which happened soon after, his confessor lisv- 
ing calleil a chapter, informs his brethren of 
his holy life. The brotlierhood watch that 
night in the place where the corse lay, and 
next morning, dressed in their hoods and sur- 
plices, attend the body, with much solemnity, 
to the chapel of tlieir monastery, where a 
funeral oration is pronounced over the re- 
mains, in which the preacher expatiatee on 
the chastity and fastings of the deceased. 
Such is the effect of this discou 
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dience, that when the service is ended the 
funeral garments are rent in pieces, as preci- 
ous relics ; and so great was the reputation of 
this wretch for sanctity, that after the inter- 
ment all the neighbourhood long paid their 
devotions at his sepulchre, and miracles were 
believed to be wrought at the shrine of Saint 
Ciappelletto. 

This tale seems intended as a satire on the 
Rombh church, for having canonized such a 
number of worthless persons. It is but an 
indifferent commencement to the work of 
Boccaccio, yet there is something amusing in 
the deep affliction Ciappellato expresses for 
trifling tran^^essions, when we have just read 
the long list of enormities with which the 
narrative begins. 

The story of Ciappelletto is one of the tales 
of the Decameron supposed by Domenico 
Manni to be founded on fact ; but of this he 
has adduced no proof, except that in the year 
1300, a person of the name of Muccatto did, 
in fact, as mentioned in the tale, reside with 
a brother of the king of France. 

2. Giannotto, a mercer in Paris, had an in- 
timate friend called Abraam, of the Jewish 
persuasion, whom he attempted to convert to 
Christianity. After much solicitation and 
argument, Abraam promised to change his 
religion, if on going to Rome he should find, 
from the morals and behaviour of the clergy, 
that the faith of his friend was preferable to 
his own. This intention was opposed by 
Giannotto, who dreaded the consequence of 
the Jew beholding the depraved conduct of 
the leaders of the church. His resolution, 
however, was not to be shaken, and, on arriv- 
ing at Rome, he found the pope, cardinal, 
and prelates, immersed in gluttony, drunken- 
ness, and every detestable vice. On returning 
to Paris, he declared to Giannotto his deter- 
mination to be baptized, being convinced that 
that religion must be true, and supported by 
the Holy Spirit, which had flourished and 
spread over the earth, in spite of the enormi- 
ties of its ministers. 

This story is related as having really hap- 
pened, by Benvenuto da Imola, in his com- 
mentary on Dante, which was written in 
1876, hut none of which was ever printed, 
except a few passages quoted by Muratori in 
hb Italian Antiquities medii aevi. 



On account of the severe censures contained 
against the church in this and the preceding 
tale, they both received considerable correc- 
tions by order of the council of Trent. 

3. The sultan Saladin wishing to borrow a 
large sum from a rich hut niggardly Jew of 
Alexandria, called him into his presence. 
Saladin was aware he would not lend the 
money willingly, and he was not disposed to 
force a compliance : he therefore resolved to 
ensnare him by asking whether he judged the 
Mahometan, Christian, or Jewish faith to be 
the true one. In answer to this the Jew re- 
lated the story of a man who had a ring, which 
in his family had always carried the inheri- 
tance along with it to whomsoever it was 
bequeathed. The possessor having three sons, 
and being importuned by each to bestow it on 
him, secretly ordered two rings to be made, 
precisely similar to the first, and privately 
gave one of the three to each of his children. 
At hb death it was impossible to ascertain 
who was the heir. " Neither,'* says the J^w, 
'' can it be discovered which is the true re- 
ligion of the three faiths given by the Father 
to his three people. Each believes itself the 
heir of God, and obeys his commandments, 
but which is the pure law is hitherto uncer- 
tain.'* The sultan was so pleased with the 
ingenuity of the Jew, that he ftankly con- 
fessed the snare he had laid, received him into 
great favour, and was accommodated with the 
money he wanted. 

Most of those stories which seem to contain 
a sneer against the Christian religion, came 
from the Jews and Arabians who had settled 
in Spain. The novel of Boccaccio probably 
originated in some Rabinnical tradition. In 
the Schebet Judah, a Hebrew work, trans- 
lated into Latin by Gentius, but originally 
written by the Jew Salomo Ben Virga, and 
containing the history of his nation from the 
destruction of the Temple to his own time, a 
conversation which passed between Peter the 
Elder, King of Spain, and the Jew Ephraim 
Sanchns, is recorded in that part of the woik 
which treats of the persecutions which the 
Jews suffered in Spain. Peter the Elder, in 
order to entrap Ephraim, asked him whether 
the Jewish or Cliristian religion was the true 
one. The Jew requested tliree days to con- 
sider, and at the end of that neriod he told 
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the kint^ '' that one of his neighbours, who 
liaii lately gone abroad, left each of his sons a 
precious jewel, and that being called in to 
decide which was the most valuable, he had 
advised the decision to be deferred till the 
return of their father. In like manner,*' con- 
tinued the Jew, " you ask whether the gem 
received by Jacob or Esau be most precious, 
but 1 i-ecommend that the judgment should 
be referred to our Father who is in Heaven." 
I believe the Schebet Judah was not written 
till near a century after the appearance of the 
Decameron, but the stories related in it had 
been long current among the Jewish Rabbins. 
The author of the Gesta Romanorum probably 
derived from them the story of the three rings, 
which forms the 89th chapter of that roman- 
tic compilation. From the Gesta Romanorum 
it passed to the Cento Novelle Antiche, of 
which the 72d tale is probably the immediate 
ori^nal of thfe story in the Decameron. 

We are told in the Menagiana, that some 
persons believed that Boccaccio's story of the 
rings gave rise to the repoi-t concerning the 
existence of the book De Tribus Impostori- 
bus, about which there has been so much 
controvei-sy. Mad. de Stael says, in her 
" Germany," that Boccaccio's novel formed 
the foundation of the plot of Nathan the 
Wise, which is the masterpiece of Lessing, 
the great founder of the German drama. 

4. A young monk, belonging to a monas- 
tery in the neighbourhood of Florence, pre- 
vails on a peasant girl, whom he meets on 
his walks, to accompany him to his cell. 
While there he is overheard by the abbot, 
who approaches the door to listen with more 
advantage. The monk, hearing the sound of 
feet, peeps through a crevice in the wall, and 
I)erceives his superior at the entrance. In 
order to save himself from chastisement, he 
resolves to lead the abbot into temptation. 
Pretending that he was going abroad, he 
leaves with him, as was customary, the keys 
of the cell. It is soon unlocked by the abbot, 
and the monk, who, instead of going out, had 
concealed himself in the dormitory, is sup- 
plied with ample materials for recrimination. 
] am surprised that this stoiy has not been 
versified by Fontune, as it is precisely in the 
style of those he delighted to imitate. 

Of this day the six remaining tales consist 



merely in sayings and reproofs, some of which 
are represented as having had the most own- 
derful effects. Nothing can be more ridicu- 
lous than feigning that a character should be 
totally changed, that the avaricious should 
become liberal, as in the eighth, or the indo- 
lent active, as in the ninth novel, by means 
of a repartee, which would not be tolerated in 
the most ordinary jest-book. 

The evening of the first day was passed in 
singing and dancing, and a new queen, or 
mistress of ceremonies, was appointed for the 
succeeding one. 

Day II. contains stories of those who, after 
experiencing a variety of troubles, at length 
meet with success, contrary to all hope and 
expectation.' 

The merit of the first story depends entirely 
on the mode of relating it ; and however co* 
mical and lively in the original, would appear 
insipid in an abridged translation. 

2. Rinaldo d'Asti, on his way from Ferrara 
to Verona, inadvertently joined some persons, 
whom he mistook for merchants, but who 
were in reality highwaymen. As the con- 
versation happened to turn upon prayer, 
Rinaldo mentioned that when going on a 
journey he always repeated the paternoster 
of St Julian, by which means he had inva- 
riably obtained good accommodation at night. 
The robbers said they had never repeated the 
paternoster, but that it would l>e seen which 
had the best lodging that evening. Having 
come to a retired place, they stripped their 
fellow traveller, took what money he had, 
and left him naked at the side of the road, 
ii^dth many banters concerning St Julian. 
Rinaldo, having recovered, arrives late at night 
at the gates of Castel Guglielmo, a fortified 
town. A widow, who was now the mistress 
of Azzo, marquis of Ferrara, possessed a house 
near the ramparts. She had been sitting up 
expecting her lover, for whom she had pre- 
pared the bath, and provided an elegant repast : 
but as she hsA just received intelligence 
that he could not come, she calls in Rinaldo, 
whom she hears at the porch. He is hospi- 
tably entertained by her at supper, and, fur 
that night, makes up to hb hostess for the 
absence of the marquis. The robbers, on the 

1 Di clii da diversi coai infesUto sia oltre alia spe- 
ra»«a riuBcito a liete fine. 
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other hand, tie apprehended and thrown into 
priBoa tliat very evening, and executed on the 
liMov/ing morning. 

St Julian was eminent for providing hia 
votarius with good lodging : in the English 
title of hie legend he Is called theffode Herbe- 
jaar ; and Chaucer, in his Canteibury Tales, 
beBtow«ou the Franlcplein, on account of his 
InsuriouB hospitality, the title of Seint Jallan. 
When the child Anceaume, in the romance of 
Uilles and Amys, ia carried on shore by the 
awan, and hospitably received by the wood- 
man, it is said, " qu' il avoit trouve Saiitct 
Jtilian a son coinmandement, sans dire pate- 
nostre." This aunt was originally a kmght, 
and, as was propheaed to him by a stag, he 
had the iiingular bap to kill both his father 
and mother by mistake. As an atonement 
for his csrelessnesB, he afterwards founded a 
sDmptnoUB hospital for the accommodation of 
tiavellers, who, in return for their entertdn- 
ment, were required to repeat patemo«tersfor 
the souls of his unfortunate parents. The 
Btury of St Julian is related in chapter ^ghteen 
of the Oesta RomaDonim, and in the Lt^enda 
Aurea. it b this novel of Boccaucio that has 
given rise to L'or^sondeStJulienof Fontaine, 
and Le Talisman, a comedy, by La Motte. 
There isaleo some resemblance between it and 
part of the old English comedy. The Widow, 
which was produced by the united labours of 
Ben Johnson, Fletcher, and Middleton. In 
that play, Ansaldo, after being robbed and 
■tripped of his clothes, u received in the house 
of Philippa, to whom ho was a stranger, but 
who had prepared a biuicjuet, and was sitting 
up in expectation of the arrival of her lover 
Francisco. (See Dodsley's Collection, vol. xii.) 

6, Andreuccio, a horse-dealer at Pemgia, 
hearing that there were good barons to be 
bad at Naples, sets uut for tliat city. His 
purse, which he ostentatiously displays in the 
Neapolitan market, is coveted by a Sicilian 
damsel, who, having informed hereelf con- 
cerning the family of Andreuccio, sends for 
Um in the evening to her bouse, which is 
descrilwd aa very elegant. Tlie furniture is 
costly, the apartments are perfumed with 
roses and orauge flowers, and a sumptuous 
enterUinment is prepared. From this, and 
another tale of Boccaccio, and more particu- 
larly from Ihe 12th novelofFortini, it would 



appear that persons of this deecriptioi 
at that period, in a very splendid style in 
the south of Italy. The courtesan having 
perauadeJ Andreuccio, hy an artful story, 
that she is a sifter whom he had lost, ha 
agrees to remain that night at her lodgings. 
After he had thrown olThis clothes, he falta, 
by means of a trap-board, which was prepared 
l>y her contrivance, into Ihe inmost recces of 
a place seldom resorted to from choice, on 
which his sister takes poaaesMon of his purse 
and garments. Being at length extricated 
from his uncomfortable situation by assistance 
of some of the neighbours, he jadicieusly pro- 
ceeds towards the sea-shore ; but on his way 
he meets with certain persons who were pro- 
ceeding to violate the sepulchre of an arch- 
bishop of Naples, who had been interred that 
day, with many ornaments, particularly a 
valuable ring, on the body, Andreuccio 
having imparted to them his story, they pro- 
mise to sliare with him tlieir expected booty, 
as a compensaUon for the loss he had sus- 
t^ned. When the tonib b at length broken 
into, Andreuccio is deputed to strip the cone. 
He takes possesion of the ring for himself, 
and hands to hia comrades the other orna- 
ments, as the pastoral slaff and mitre : but in 
order that they may not be obliged to share 
these with him, they shut him up in the vault. 
From this situation he is delivered by some 
one breaking into the sepulchre on a similar 
speculation with that iu which he had him- 
self engaged, and returns to his own country 
reimbursed for all hia loeses by the valuable 
ring. The first part of this utoty has beea 
imitated in many tales and romances, parti- 
cularly in Oil Bias, where a deceit, similar to 
tltat practised by the KciUon damsel, has 
Wen adopted. One of the Fabliaux of the 
Trouveurs, entitled Boivin de Provins (Bor- 
bazan, 3. 357), ia the ori):^n of all thoM- , 
numerous talcs, in which the unwary i 
cozened by conrtezansassuming thee) 
of lost relations. 

7. A sultan of Bsibylon had a daughter, 
who was the fairest princess of the east, la 
recompense of some enainent services rendered 
by the King of Algarva, she is sent by her 
father to he espouaed by that monarch. A 
tempeat arises during the voyage, and the 
£hip. which conveyed the destined bride, splita 
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on the island of Majorca. The princess is 
teved by the exertions of Pericone, a noble- 
man of the country, who had perceiyed from 
shore the distress of the vessel. She is hospi- 
tably entertained in his castle by her preserver, 
who sooil falls in love with her ; and one night, 
after a feast, during which he had served her 
liberally with wine, she bestows on him what 
had been intended for his majesty of Algarva. 
The Princess of Babylon passes successively 
into the possesion of the brother of Pericone 
— ^the Prince of Morea — ^the Duke of Athens 
— Constantius, son of the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople— Osbech, King of the Turks — one 
of Osbech^s officers, and a merchant, who 
was a friend of this officer. Her first lovers 
obtained her by murdering their predecessors : 
she afterwards elopes with her admirers, and 
is at length transferred by legacy or purchase. 
While residing with her last and least dis- 
tinguished protector, she meets with Anti- 
gonus, an old servant of her father, by whose 
means she is restored to him. As the princess, 
by an artful tale, persuades the sultan that 
she had austerely spent the period of her 
absence in a convent, he scruples not to send 
her, accoi'ding to her original destination, to 
the King of Algarva, who does not discover 
that he is the ninth proprietor. — " Bocca 
Basciata non perde ventura, tnzi rinnuova 
come fa la luna." 

This story is taken from the romance of 
Xenophon Ephesius, and has furnished Fon- 
taine with his tale La Fiancee du Hoi de Garbe. 

8. Does not possess much merit or origin- 
ality of invention. The revenge taken by a 
queeu of France for a slighted passion, is as 
old as the story of Bellerophon, though it 
has been directly imitated by Boccaccio fi*om 
that of Pier della Broccia and the Lady of 
Brabant in Dante. Another part of the tale 
has certainly been taken from the story of 
Antiochus and Stratonice. 

9. In a company of Italian merchaits, who 
happened to meet at Paris, Bemabo o: Genoa 
boasts of the virtue of his wife Zineura. 
Provoked by the incredulity of Ambrcgivolo, 
one of his companions, who was a contemner 
of female chastity, he bets five thousand 
florins against a thousand that Ambrogivolo 
will not seduce her afiections in the spice of 
three months, which he grants him fo: this 



purpose. This scandalous wager being con- 
cluded, Ambrogivolo departs for Genoa. On 
his anival at that place he hears such a report 
of the virtues of the lady in question, that he 
despairs of winning her affections, and there- 
fore resolves to have recourse to stratagem, 
in order to gain the stake. Having bribed 
one of Zineura's attendants, he is concealed in 
a chest, and thus carried into the chamber of 
the lady. At night, while she is asleep, he 
possesses himself of some trinkets belonging 
to her, and also becomes acquainted with a 
particular mark on her left breast. Bemabo, 
by this deceit, being persuaded of the infidelity 
of his wife, pays the five thousand florins, 
and, advancing towards Genoa, despatches a 
servant avowedly to bring his wife to him, 
but with private instructions to murder her 
by the way. The servant, however, after he 
had found a proper place on the road for the 
execution of his purpose, agrees to spare her, 
on condition of her flying from the country ; 
but he reports to his master that he had ful- 
filled his orders. In the disguise of a mariner, 
Zineura embarks in a merchant ship for 
Alexandria, where, after some time, she enters 
into the service of the soldan. She guns the 
confidence of her master in a remarkable 
degree, who, not suspecting her sex, sends her 
as captain of the guard which was appointed 
for the protection of the merchants at the fair 
of Acre. Here, among other toys, she sees 
the ornaments which had been stolen from 
her chamber, in possession of Ambrogivolo, 
who had come there to dispose of a stock of 
goods, and who relates to her, in confidence, 
the manner in which the trinkets had been 
obtained. The fair being over, she persuades 
him to accompany her to Alexandria. She 
also sends to Italy, and induces her husband, 
Bemabo, to come to settle in the same place. 
Then, in presence of her husband and the 
sultan, she makes Ambrogivolo confess his 
treachery, and discovers herself to be the un- 
fortunate Zineura. The traitor is ordered to 
be fastened to a stake, and, being smeared 
with honey, is exposed naked to the gluttony 
of all the locusts of Egypt, while Bemabo, 
loaded with presents from the sultan, returns 
with hb wife to Genoa. 

This story has been regarded as one of the 
best in Boccaccio; it seems defective, how- 
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ever, in t)iis, th&t the resentment we ought t 
feel at the conduct nf the villain, is lost i 
indignation at the folly and hoaeneEs of the 
hushanil. 

The above is the tale from which Pope 
giiii'd that ShakapesTe had taken the pntic[|>B] 
plat of liis Cynibeline. In the notes to John- 
son's Shakspeare this is sud to be a mistake ; 
and it is there asserted, that the story is de- 
rived from a collection of tales called West- 
ward for Smelts, published in 1G03, the second 
•tory of which is an imitation of Boccaccio's 
novel. But it seems more probable that the 
plot of Cymbeline was drairn directly from 
the original, or some tranalstion of 
circumstances in the diama bear a much 
stronger resemblance to the Italian novel th&n 
to the Englbh imitAtion. Thus Shakspeare'a 
Jachinio, who ia the Amhrogivolo of the De- 
cameron, hides himself in a chest, but the 
villain in WestwHrd for 8melts conceals him- 
self below the lady's bed ; nordoes he impress 
on hia memory the appearance of the chamh 
aod the pictures, as Ambrogirolo and Jachimo 
do, in order to give a stronger air of proba- 
bili^ to their false relation. Lastly, in Cym- 
beline and the Decameron the imposition is 
sided by a circumstance that does not at all 
occur in Westward for Smelts. Both Am- 
brogivolo and Jachimo report to the husband 
that they have discovered a certun mark on 
the breast of the lady. "Ma niunosegnale," 
says the former, " da potere rapportare le 
vide, fuori che uno che ella n' hnvea sotto la 
Knistra poppa; oioemuuneo.dinlomoolquale 
erano alijuanti |>elU'(zi biondi come oro ;" and 
Jachimo, when he has emerged from the 
trunk, finds, in the course of his 
On hei left breast 



And again, when addressing Posthamns, 

Ifjauu'k 

Fnr further Mlitfying, under Uer httut 
• (Worthy the preMinR} lie. ji m^le. &e. 

The incidents of the novel have been very 
cloaely adhered to by Bhakspeare, but, as has 
been remarked by an acute and elegant critic, 
the scenes and characters have been most in- 
judiciously Altered, and the manners of 
tndeeman's wife, and two intoxicated Italian 
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merchants, have been bestowed on a great 
princess, a British hero, and a noble Roman. 
Those slight alterations that liave been niada 
do not seem to be im]irovenient8. In tlie 
Decameron the villun effects every thing by 
stratagem and bribery, but Jachimo b recom- 
mended by Posthumus to the princess. This 
toads the husband with additional infamy ; 
and, besides, it is not very probable that 
Imogen, who was strictly watched, should 
have been able to give audience to a stranger 
from the residence of her banished 
lord. In Boccaccio, Zineura prevails on the 
servant, by intercession, to allow her to escape, 
but this had been resolved on by the confident 
of Posthumus before he conveyed Imogen 
from her father's palace. This predetermined 
disobedience of the orders of his master gives 
'se to the very pertinent question of Imogen, 
I which no satisfactory answer is returned, 

Whewfore Oien 
Dhtat iindertatio It i> Wlif hsat tlioa ibnaed 
Sn miny mtlei with ■ pntenco ? Thii plica ? 

After Imogen's life is spared, Shakspeare en- 
tirely quits the novel, and the remaining part of 
the drama, perhaps, docs as little honour to liia 
invention as the preceding scenes to his judg- 
ment. " To remark," says Johnson, " Iha 
folly of the fiction, the absurdity of the con- 
duct, the confasion of the manners of different 
I, and the impossibility of the events in 
any system jf life, were to waste critiosm 
iiting imbecility, upon faults too 
evident for Ictection, and too gross for aggra- 

10. Is Ebntaine's Calendrier dee Viellards. 
The concliding incident corresponds with one 
the story D'un Tailleur et de sa Feinm^ ' 
the Co,ite8 Turcs.. « 

On tht two following days, which wen ' 
Friday sjid Saturday, no tales are related, as 
the first was reverenced on account of oui 
Saviour*) passion, and the second kept as a 
fast in lonour of the Holy Virgin. The tales 
theiefore suspended till Sunday, and it ia 
resolveJ that the company should remove to 
anothe' palace in the neighbourhood, where 
itabb preparations bad been made fortheir 
receptton. 

Day III. commences with a descriptioi 
the new abode to which the party hod betaketj 
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themaelTes. ItwisasumpiaoiisiMdaeeySeated 
on an emiiieiioe which roee in the middle of a 
plain. Here they found the spadoos haUs 
and ornamented chambers snpplied with all 
things that could administer to delight. Below 
they noted the pleaant court, the cellars 
stored with the choicest wines, and the oool 
abundant springs of water which eveiy where 
flowed. Thence they went to repoee in a 
galleiy which overlooked the court, and 
decked with all the flowers and shrubs of the 
season. They next opened a garden which 
conmiunicated with the palace. Around and 
through the midst of this paradise there were 
spacious walks, enrironed with Tines, which 
promised a plenteous vintage, and, being then 
in blosBoniy spread so delicious an odour, that, 
joined with the other flowers then blowing in 
the garden, the fragrance rivalled the fresh 
spiceries of the east. The sides of the alleys 
were closed with jessamine and roses, forming 
an odoriferous shade that excluded not only 
the rays of the morning, but the mid-day 
beam. In the middle of this garden was a 
verdant meadow, spangled with a thousand 
flowers, and drcled with orange trees whose 
branches, stored at once with blossoms and 
fruit, presented a refreshing object, and yielded 
grateful odour. A fountain of white marble, 
of wondrous workmanship, adorned the centre 
of this meadow, and from an image, standing 
on a column placed in the fountain, a jet of 
water spouted up, and again fell into the basin 
with a pleasing murmur. Those waters, which 
overflowed, were conveyed through the mea- 
dow by an unseen channel to irrigate all parts 
of the garden, and, again uniting, rushed in a 
full and clear current to the plain. This ex- 
traordinary garden was likewise full of all 
sorts of animals — the deer and goats grazed at 
their pleasure, or reposed on the velvet grass 
^the birds vied with each other in the various 
melody of their notes, and seemed to warble 
in response or emulation. 

One of the sides of thb fountun was selected 
as the most agreeable spot for relating the 
tales. It had been agreed that the subject 
should still be the mutability of fortune, and 
especially of those who had acquired, by their 



* Di ohi alcuna com molto da lui desiderata con 
indnttria acgnintnue. o la per'^nta ricoYenme. 



diligenoe, something greatly wanted, or else 
recovered what they had lost.* 

1. The gardener of a convent, which con- 
sisted of eight nuns and an abbess, gave up 
his employment ; and, on returning to hia 
native village, complained hitteriy to Maaetto^ 
a young man of his acquaintance, of the smaE 
wages he had received, and also of the caprice 
of his mistresses. Masetto, so £ar from bttn|r 
discouraged by this account, resolves to obtain 
the situation. That he might not be rejected 
on account of his youth and good pereouy he 
feigns that he is dumb, and is readily engaged 
by the steward of the convent. For some 
time he cultivates the garden in a mannw 
most conaolatoiy to the dght nuns, and at 
length to the abbess herself ; but one day, to 
their utter astonishment, he breaks silence, 
and complains of the eatra labour imposed on 
him. A compromise, however, is made, and 
a partial remission of his multifarious duties 
acceded to on the part of the nuns. On the 
death of the steward, Masetto is chosen in his 
place ; and it is believed in the neighbourhood 
that his speech had been restored by the pray- 
ers of the sisters to the tutelar saint to whose 
honour the monastery was erected. 

This story is taken from the Cento Novella 
Antiche, but Boccaccio has substituted an 
abbess and her nuns for a countess and her 
eamerarie; thus, to the great scandal of Van- 
nozzi, attributing to sacred characters what 
his predecessor had only ascribed to the pro- 
f&ne. — ** Attribuendo a persone sacre, il Boc- 
caccio, quella colpa che dal suo anteriore fu 
ascritta a persone profane.'* — MisceL Let. vol.i. 
p. 580). The story in the Decameron is the 
Mazet de Lamporechio of Fontaine. 

2. An equerry of Queen Teudelinga, the 
consort of Agiluf, king of the Lombards, falls 
in love with his mistress. Aware that he had 
nothing to hope from an open declaration of 
love, he resolves to personate the king, and 
thus gain access to the apartment of her ma- 
jesty. King Agiluf resorted only during a 
certain part of the night to the chamber of 
the queen. The amorous groom procures a 
mantle similar to that in which Agiluf wrapt 
himself on these occasions ; takes a torch and 
rod in his hand, as was his majesty's custom, 
and being farther aided by a strong personal 
resemblancf^ is readily admitted into the 
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queen's apartment, where he represents his 
master. He h^d no sooner atolen bsck to his 
own bed, than he U succeeded hy the king, 
wha diecoverB what had happened, from his 
wife ezpresBing her tuliiiirstiun at such a 
epesd;f return. His majesty instantly proceeds 
to the gallery where ail his houselioid slept, 
with the view of discovering tlie petaon who 
had usurped his place, from tiie palpitation 
of his heart. Fear and agitjition hetray the 
ofTender, and his master, that lie might dis- 
tinguish him in the morning, cuts off a lock 
of hb hair above the ear. The groom, who 
knew tlie intent of this, escapee ponishnient 
by clipping, aa soon aathe king had departed, 
a corresponding lock from the heads of all hb 
companions, 

In the -loth chapter of the QesU Roraa- 
norum, s^d to l>e from Maorohiua, a wife's 
infidelity is diacorered by feeling her pulse in 
conversation ; but a story much nearer to that 
of Boccaccio occure in Hehcrs' French me- 
trical romance of the Seven Sages, though, I 
believe, it is not in the original Syntipas. The 
tale, however, has been taken immediately 
from the 98th of the Cento Novetle Antiche ; 
and it has been imitated in lum in the Mule- 
tier of Fontaine. Oiannane, in his Hisloi-y 
of Naples, has censured, not without some 
reason, the impertinence of Boccaccio in ap- 
plying this st«ry, without right, truth, or 
pretence, to the pious Queen Theudelinda: — 
" Principessa e per le eccelse doti del suo 
animo, e per la sua rada pieU dignisuma di 
loile, e da aunoveianl fm Ic donne pin illustri 
del mondo, la quale non mcritava esser posta 
in novella da Qiuvantii Qucceocio, nel auo 
Dei^amerunc." (Dell' Istoria civile di Napoli, 
Ub. 4. c. 5.) 

3. A beautiful woman, who was the wife 
of a clothier in Florence, felt in love with a 
gentleman of the same city. lu order to 
acquwnt him with her paaaion, she sent for a 
£nar who frequented his house, and, under 
pretence of confession, complained that thii 
gentleman besieges her dwelling, lies in wait 
for her in the atroet, or ogles her from the 
opposite window, and concluded with begging 
the confeesor to ^ve him a rebuke. Next 
day the friar reprimanded his friend, who, 
lieing quick of apprehension, profited by the 
hint, and made love to the clothier's wife in 



the manner pointed out in her counterfeit 
complunt, hut had no opportunity to speak 
with her. The lady, to encourage him still 
farther, now presented Um, by loeans of the 
priest, with a purse and girdle, which, she 
says, be had the audacity to ecod, but which 
her contwience will not allow her to keep. 
Lastly, she complained to her confessor, that 
her husband having gone to Genoa, his friend 
had entered the garden, and attempted to 
break in at the window, by ascending one of 
the trees. lie was, as usual, rehuked by the 
priest, and having now fully learned hie love 
lesson, he climbed one of the trees in the 
garden, and thus enlerpd the casement, which 
was open to receive him. 

This story Is related in Henry Stephens' 
Introduction to Ihe Apology of Herodotus. 
It is told of a lady of Orleans, who, in like 
manner, employed the intervention of her 
confessor to lure to her arms a scholar of 
whom she was enaniouied. The tale of Boc- 
caccio has aug'^-ested to Moliere his play L' 
Ecole des Maris, where Isabella enters into a 
correspondence, and at length elects a mar- 
ri^^ with her lover, hy complaining to her 
guardian Sganare lie in the same manner as the 
clothier's wife to her confessor. Otwny'a 
comedy of the Soldier's Furtune, in which 
Lady Dunce employs her husband lo deliver 
the ring and letter to her admirer Captain 
Belguard, also derives ita origin from the abovo 
tale In the Decameron, 

4. Is a very insipid story, 

IS. Which is the M(^•nifi'lue of Fontaine, has 
given rise to a drama by La Motte, and seems 
also to have suggested a scene in Ren Jonsou' 
comedy. The Devil is an Ass, where Wittipot 
makes a present of a cloak to a husband 
leave to ]iay his addresses to the wife for 
quarter of an hour. 

6. Richard Minutolo, a young man of rank 
and fortune in Naples, falls in love with 
Catella, the most beantiful woman in that 
city. Knowing her to be jealous of her hus- 
band, he pretends that he had discovered an 
Intrigue between his own wife and herspouxe, 
advising her, if she wish to aflcertmn his gutit, 
to repair next night to a hath where they hud 
agreed to meet, and there personate the lady 
with whom her husband had the assignatioii. 
Havinit resolved to follow this couneel, Catella 
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is reoeived, by Minatolo's* contrivanoe, in a 
darkened aptulment, where, after ahe had 
obtained full conriction of her husband's in- 
fidelity, she loads him with reproaches, but is 
much disconcerted,when expecting hisapology, 
to receive amorous excuses from Minutolo. 

1 do not think this story occurs either in 
the selection of Fabliaux published by Bar- 
bazan or Le Grand, but I have little doubt 
that it exists among those which have not 
been brought to light. The incident has been 
a favourite one with subsequent novelists. 
For example, it corresponds with one of the 
tales of Sacchetti, and with the fourth of the 
Fourth Decade of Cinthio. It has also been 
versified by Fontune, in his Richard Minutolo. 

7 and 8. Are but indifferent stories. The last 
is the Feronde ou le Purgatoire of Fontaine, 
and has given rise to a comic scene in the Fatal 
Marriage of Southern, in which Fernando is 
made to believe that he had been dead, buried, 
and in puigatory— an incident omitted in this 
piece, as it has been altered for the stage by 
Oarrick. 

9. Giletta di Nerbona was daughter to the 
physician of the count of Roussillon, and 
almost from infancy had fixed her affections 
on Beltram, the count's son. On the death 
of his father thb young man, as he had been 
left in charge to the king of France, repaired 
to the court at Paris, leaving Qiletta much 
afflicted at his departure. Meanwhile, it was 
Tumoured that the king had been seized with 
a dangerous malady, which baffled all the 
skill of his physicians : Giletta, who was 
anxious for a pretext to follow her beloved 
Beltram, set out for Paris, and as she had 
been instructed in the secrete of her father's 
art, sooceeded in curing the king of the dis- 
order with which he was afflicted. His 
Boajesty promised, as a recompense, to marry 
her to any one on whom she should fix, and 
ahe accordingly demanded Beltram of Rous- 
allon as her husband. The count, disliking 
the marriage to which he was now constrained 
by the king, immediately after the celebra- 
tion of the nuptials departed for Tuscany, and 
his bride returned to Roussillon, where she 
look the management of the estates of her 
hnsband. While in Tuscany, Beltram re- 
oeiyed a conciliatory message from Giletta, 
but reolied . to her emissaries^ that he would 



never treat her as his wife till she had a son 
by him, and obtained possession of a fiivourite 
ring which he constantly wore on his finger. 
To accomplish these conditions, the fulfilment 
of which the count considered as Impossible, 
GKletta set out for Florence. On her arrival 
she learned that the count had fallen in love 
with a young woman of reduced circumstances 
in that town. Having made an arrangement 
with the mother of the girl, the count waa 
given to understand that he would that night 
be received at the house of his mistress, if he 
previously sent her his ring as a proof of 
affection. This essential token having been 
obtained, Giletta next represented the young 
woman of whom the count was enamoured. 
Beltram soon after returned to his own estates, 
and Giletta, in due time, repaired to Rous- 
sillon, where she arrived during a great fes- 
tival, and having presented her husband with 
hb ring, and two sons to whom she had 
given birth, was acknowledged as countess of 
Rousnllon. 

In this tale Boccaccio has displayed con- 
siderable genius and invention, ' but it is 
difficult for the reader to reconcile himself to 
the character, or approve the feelings, of its 
heroine. Considering the disparity of rank 
and fortune, it was, perhi^, indelicate to 
demand as her husband, a man from whom 
she had received no declaration nor proof of 
attachment; but she certainly overstepped 
all the bounds of female decorum, in pertina- 
ciously insisting on the celebration of a mar- 
rige to which he expressed such invincible 
repugnance. His submission was as mean as 
her obstinacy was ungenerous, especially as he 
had pre-determined to renounce and forsake 
her. After this forced and imperfect union, 
she thought herself entitled to take possession 
of the paternal inheritance of her husband, 
while she knew that he was wandering in a 
foreign land, and that she was the cause of 
his exile. The absurd conditions proposed 
by Beltram, are too evidently contrived for 
the sake of their completion. When Giletta 
arrives at Florence, in order to fulfil them, 
she finds not only that the indifference of the 
count continues, but that his affections are 
fixed on another object ; — yet neither her pride 
nor jealousy are alarmed ; she ingratiates her- 
self with, the fiamily of a rival, and contrives 
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a stratagenq, the success of which could have 
bound Beltram neither in law nor in honour. 
The triumph and coronet it procured must 
have been but a poor gratification, nor could 
she in any way have atoned for her pi^eceding 
self-debasement, unless by renouncing all 
claim to her husband, or by conciliating his 
affections by her beauty or virtues. 

Shakspeare has taken this story, with all 
its imperfections on its head, as the baus of 
hb comedy. All's Well tliat Ends Well. It 
probably came to the dramatist through the 
medium of Painter's Giletta of Narbon, pub- 
lished in the Palace of Pleasure, 1569 (vol. i. 
p. 90). The preliminary circumstances are 
the same in the English comedy and Italian 
novel ; but in the former the catastrophe has 
been much protracted. There Helena, who 
lA the Giletta of the novel, after she had 
obtained one of her credentials, and put her- 
self in the way of procuiing the other, spreads, 
for no purpose, a report of her death : it is in 
consequence believed, that she had been mur- 
dered by her husband, and he is thrown into 
prison. We have also the useless additions 
of the newly projected marriage of the count 
with the daughter of a French nobleman, and 
the appearance of Diana, his Floi-entiue flame, 
at court, in order to claim him as her hus- 
band. Shakspeare has also added, from his 
own imagination, his usual charactera of a 
clown and a boasting coward. " The story," 
says Johnson, " of Bertram and Diana, had 
been told before of Mariana and Angelo, and, 
to confess the truth, scarcely merited to be 
heard a second time.** This tale of Boccaccio 
has also formed the subject of one of the oldest 
Italian comedies, entitled Virginia, which was 
written by B. Accolti, and printed in 1513. 
The plot of tliis drama has been taken, with 
little variation, from Boccaccio, as appears 
from the argument prefixed : — 

Virginia arnando, el Re guarisce, e chiede 
Di Salerno el gran principe in marito ; 
Qual constrecto a iposarla, d poi partito 
Par niai tomar fin lei viva si vede : 
Cercha Virginia scrivendo mercede. 
Ma el principe da molta ira aualito 
Li domanda, s* a lei vnol sia redito. 
Dura condition qual impossibil crede. 
Pero Virginia, sola e travestita 
Partcndo, ogni impossibil conditione 
Adempie al fin con prudcntia iufinita ; 



Onde el Principe, pien d* admiratiooei 
Lei di favore et gratia rivestita 
8p<wa di nuovo con molta affectione.-^ 

10. Cannot well be extracted. It is the 
Diable en Enfer of Fontaine. 

It will have been remarked, that most of 
the stories in this Day relate to love intrigues, 
and are of a comic nature ; those of 

Day IV. are for the most part tragic narra- 
tives concerning persons whose loves had an 
unfortunate conclusion.' This subject was 
suitable to the temper of Philostrato, the 
master of ceremonies for thb day, who ia 
represented as of a melancholy disposition, 
and as having been disappointed in love. 

From the introduction to the Fourth Day, 
it would appear that the preceding part of the 
Decameron had been made public before the 
author advanced farther, as he takes pains to 
reply to the censures passed on hiiu by certain 
persons who had perused his novels. He is 
particularly anxious to defend himself from 
the attacks made against him, on account of 
his frequent and minute details of love adven- 
tures, and the pains which he had taken to 
please the fair sex. In his vindication, he 
I'elates a story to show that the admiration of 
female beauty is implanted in the mind by 
the hand of nature, and cannot be eradicated 
by force of education. A Florentine, called 
Filippo Balducci, having lost his wife, re- 
nounced the world, and retired to Mount 
Asinaio with his son, who was only two years 
of age. Here the boy was brought up in 
fasting and prayer, saw no human being but 
his father, and heard of no secular pleasures. 
When he had reached the age of eighteen, 
the hermit, in his quest for alms, takes him to 
Florence, that he might afterwards know the 
road, should there be occasion to send him. 
This young man admires the palaces, and all 
the sights he beheld in that splendid city ; 
but at length perceiving a troop of beautiful 
women, asks what they were. His father 
bids him cast down his eyes and not look at 
them, and being unwilling to term them by 
their proper name, added, that they were 
called goslings (Papere). The youth pays no 
farther attention to the other ornaments of 
Florence, but insists that he should be allowed 
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to take a gosling with him to the hennit- 
age. 

This story is nearly the same with the 13th 
of the Cento NoYelle Antiche, where a king's 
son haying heen confined from his infancy for 
ten years, without seeing the sun, on accoun^ 
of an astrological prediction, at the end of 
that period has all the splendid and heautifol 
objects of the universe placed before him, and 
among others a number of ladies, who were 
termed demons in the showman's nomencla- 
ture. Being asked which of all chiefly pleased 
him, he answers, that to him the demons 
were by far the most agreeable. This tale 
b in the Seven Wise Masters of Hebers : but 
it may be traced higher than either his metri- 
cal production, or the Ctsnto Novelle Antiche. 
In one of the parables of the spiritual romance 
of Josaphat and Barlaani, we are told that a 
king had an only son, and it was declared by 
the physicians, as soon as he was bom, that 
if allowed to see the sun or any Are, before 
he attained the age of twelve, he would be- 
come blind. The king commanded an apart- 
ment to be hewn within a rock, into which 
no light could enter. There he shut up the 
boy totally in the dark, but with proper at- 
tendants, for twelve years, at the end of which 
peiiod he brought him foi-th from hb gloomy 
chamber, and placed in his view women, gold, 
precious stones, rich garments, chariots of 
exquisite workmanship drawn by horses with 
golden biidles, heaps of purple tapestry, and 
armed knights on horseback. These were 
all distinctly pointed out to the youth, but 
being most pleased with the damsels, he de- 
sired to know by what name they were called. 
An attendant of the king jocosely told him, 
that they were devils who caught men. Being 
afterwards brought before his majesty, and 
asked which of all the fine things he had seen 
he liked best, he replied, — ^^ Devils who catch 
men.* 

After this introductory tale, Boccaccio 
commences the regular series of novels of the 
Fourth Day, which are the most mournful, 
and, I think, the least interesting in his work. 

1. Ghismonda, only daughter and heiress 
of Tancred^ Prince of Salerno, becomes ena- 
moured of Guiscardo, one of her father's 
pages. She, reveals her passion, and intro- 
duces him to her apartment, through a secret 



grotto with which it communicated. During 
one of the interviews of the lovers, Tanct^ 
is accidentally concealed in the chamber 
of his daughter, and the unfortunate pair 
depart without suspecting that he had been 
witness to their crime. Next day the prince 
upbraids Ghismonda with her conduct. Sho 
returns a spirited answer, declaiming on the 
power of love, and the superiority of merit 
over the advantages of birth, in a tone of 
high and impassioned eloquence. In order to 
bring her to a more sober way of thinking, 
Tancred sends her Guiscardo's heart in a 
golden cup. The princess, aware of the fate he 
would undergo, had already distilled a juice 
from poisonous herbs, which she drinks ofF 
after having poured it on the heart of her lover. 

In this tale, the violence of character attri- 
buted to Ghismonda may perhaps appear to 
be over- wrought ; but she was precisely in 
that situation in which the soul acquires a 
supernatural strength, and the excessive se- 
verity of her father naturally turned into the 
channel of resistance those feelings, which 
might otherwise have fluctuated in remorse 
and in shame.' 

No tale of Boccaccio has been so often 
translated and imitated as the above : it was 
translated into Latin prose by Leonard Are- 
tine, into Latin elegiac verse by Filippo Be- 
roald, the commentator on Apuleius, and 
into Italian ottava rima by Annibal Guasco 
de Alessandrus. It forms the subject of not 
fewer than five Italian tragedies ; one of 
which. La Gismonda, obtained a momentary 
fame, from being falsely attributed by its real 
author to Torquato Tasso. An English drama 
by Robert Wilmot, which is also founded on 
this story, was acted before Queen Elizabeth 
at the Inner Temple, in 1568. (Dodsley's 
Collection of Old Plays, voL ii.) The story 
appeared in French verse by Jean Fleury, 
and in the English octave stanza by William 
Walter, a poet of the reign of Henry VI I. 
In this country it is best known through the 
Sigismunda and Guiscardo of Dryden. Mr 
Scott has remarked in his late edition of 
Dryden's works, " that the EngUsh poet has 
grated one gross fault on his original, by re- 
presenting the love of Sigismunda, as that of 
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tempeiutnent, not of aiTection ;" but then the 
English poet has Banctioneil the union of the 
lovers by a marriage, private indeed and rspi J, 
but whiub is altogether oinitled in tlie Ds- 
cameron. Tlie old Englisli ballad of »r 
Cauline and the daughter of the King of Ire- 
land,' has a strong resemblance to this novel 
of Boccaccio, in the secret meeting of the 
lovers, and discovery of their transgression ; 
the calastrophe, howeier, is entirely different. 
The fine arts have also added lustre and 
celebrity to the tale. There is a beautiful 
punting attributed to Correggio, in which 
Sgismunda is represented weeping over the 
heart of her lover. It was this picture that 
Hogarth tried to copy and rival, an attempt 
fur which he was severely ridiculed. " The 
Sigismunda of Hogarth," saj-s Horace ^V'al- 
pole, " is the representation of a maudlin 
atnimpct, just turned out of kee]>ing, with 
eyea red with rage, teaiing off the oruaments 
ber keeper had given her." — See also Chui'ch- 
ill's Epistle to Hogarth. 

2. The bad character of Alberto da Imnla 
had become too notorious to allow him to 
reuiain in his native cily. He therefore re- 
moved to Venice, the receptacle, as Boccaccio 
terms it, of all sorts of wickedness, where he 
became a friar, and toon fell in love with one 
of his penitents, the wife of a merchant, who 
was at tliat tinie from home. Having dis- 
covered her to be a woman of inordinate 
vanity, he informs her that tlieaogel Gabriel ■ 
had appeared to him, revealed the pomuon he 
had long entertained, and announced his in- 
tention of paying her an amatory visit, in any 
human shape she might command him to as- 
sume. Alberta at the same time prevails on 
her to give a preference to his figure. Ac- 
cordbgly, in the character of Gabriel, AI-, 
berto pays many visits to his mistress, huti 
the lady at last boasts of her gallant to an 
acquuntance, by which means the report 
reaches her brothere, who resolve to inter- 
cept the archangel. At his next inter- 
view lie is obliged to leave his wings behind 
liim, and to leap over a window into a canal, 
whence he seeks refuge in a cottage in the 
neighbourhood. Next day his boat, having 
discovered the story of the angel, informs 

1 Fercj'siUUci, vol.Lp.fi(L 



Alberto, that, at an ensuing festival, each' 
citizen is to take some one dressed up aa ■ 
bear, or wild man, to St Mark's PloM, as toa 
hunt, and that when th« diversion is over, 
the conductor may lead sway the person he 
brings to what quarter he pleases. Alberto, 
seeing no other mode of escaping unknown 
from Venice, resolves to attend his host 
the disguise of a savage. On the appoint 
day he is accordingly brought forth 
equipment, but his treacherous friend pulU 
off his vizard in the most public part of th« 
city, and proclaims him to be the pretended 
angel. He is in consequence pursued by the 
hue and cry of the mob, and the intelligenc* 
having at last reached the brothers of thi 
loded lady, he b thrown into prison, whi 
he soon after dies. 

The nnraeroua tales founded on thatapedeff ' 
of seduction, practised by Alberto de Imola, 
may have originated in the incident relBted 
in all the romances concerning Alexander the 
Great, where Nectanebus predicts to Olimpias, 
that she is destined to have a son by Amnion, 
and afterv/ards enjoys the queen under th» 
appearance of that divinity. But they have 
more probalily been derived from the story- 
related by Josephus (lib. 16. c. 13), of Mund us, 
a Roman knight, in the reign of Tiberius, 
who, having fallen in love with Panlina, wife 
of Satumiaua, bribed a priestess of laa, to 
whose worship Paulina was addicted, to in- 
form herthatthe god Anubia, being enamoured 
of her charms, bad desired her to come to him. 
in the evening she accordingly proceed^ tO' 
the temple, where she was met by Mundus, 
who personated the Egyptian divinity. Next 
morning she boasted of her interview with 
Anubis to all her acquaintance, who sus- 
pected some trick of priestcraft ; and the de- 
ceit having come to the knowledge of Tiherins,- 
he ordered the temple of Isis to he demolished, 
and her priests to be cmcified. Smilar de- 
ceptions are also common in eastern stories. 
Thus, in the History of Malek, in the Persian' 
Tales, the adventurer of that name, under th» 
rcNemblance of Mahomet, seduces the princes*^ 
of Gaxna. A fraud of the nature employed 
by Alberto da Imola is frequent in the Frenchf" 
novels and romances, su in L' Ainant Sulfr' 
mandre, and the Sylph Husband of Mar" 
moutal. It is also said to have bean oflenMt| 
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thtn one practised in France in real life, as 
appears firom the well-known case of Father 
Girard and Miss Cadiere. 

The six following tales are of a melancholy 
description. They seem for the most part to 
have had some foundation in real incidents, 
which occurred a short while previous to the 
age of the author, but the details by which 
they are accompanied, exhibit wonderful 
knowledge of the heart, and contain many 
ample touches of natural and picturesque 
beauty. 

9. Two noblegentlemen, who were intimate 
friends, lived in neighbouring castles in Pro- 
vence. The name of the one was Gulielmo 
Rossilione, and of the other, Gulielmo Guar- 
dastagno. At length the former suspecting 
that a criminal intercourse subsisted between 
his wife and the latter, sent to invite him to 
his residence, but way-laid and murdered him 
in a wood, through which the road between 
the two castles passed. He then opened the 
breast of his victim, drew out his heart, and 
carried it home wrapped up in the pennon of 
his lance. When he alighted from his horse, 
he gave it to the cook as the heart of a wild 
6oar, commanded him to dress it with his 
atmost skill, and serve it up to supper. At 
table the husband pretended want of appetite, 
and the lady swallowed the whole of the 
monstrous repast. When not a fragment was 
left, he informed her that she had feasted on 
the heart of Guardastagno. The lady, de- 
claring that no other food should ever profane 
the relics of so noble a knight, threw herself 
from a casement which was behind her, and 
was dashed to pieces by the fiEdL 

Some commentators on Boccaccio have be- 
lieved this tale to be taken from the well- 
known story of Raoul de Couci, who, while 
dying of wounds received at the siege of Acre, 
ordered his heart to be conveyed to hb mis- 
tress, the Lady of Fayel : but this singular 
prebent being intercepted in the way, was 
dressed by command of the exasperated hus- 
band, and presented at table to his wife, who, 
having incautiously partaken of it, vowed 
never to receive any other nourishment. This 
ncident is related in a chronicle of the time 
of Philip Augustus, printed by Fauchet in 
his Recueil de TOrigine de la Langue ei Poesie 
Francoise, Rvme et Bomaofl^ 1^1, 4to, d. 



124. Bat, as Boccaccio himself informs the 
reader, that his tale is given according to the 
relation of the Provenzals (Secondo de eha 
raccontano i Provenzali), it seems more pro- 
bable that it is taken from the story of the 
Provencal poet Cabestan, wliich is told by 
Nostradamus in his Lives of the Troubadours. 
Besides, the story of Cabestan possesses a much 
closer resemblance to the novel of Boccaccio, 
than the fiction concerning Raoul de Couci 
and the Lady of Fayel ; indeed, it precisely 
corresponds with the Decameron, except in 
the names, and in the circumstance that the 
lady stabs herself instead of leaping from the 
window. The incident is also told by Vellu- 
tello, in hb commentary on Petrarch, who 
mentions Cabestan in the 4th part of hb 
Triumph of Love. Crescimbeni, too, in hb 
annotations on Nostradamus, informs us that 
he has seen a MS. life of Cabestan in the 
Vatican, which corresponds in every particular, 
except the names, with the tale of Boccaccio. 
RoUand, in hb Recherches sur les preroga- 
tives des dames chez les Gaulois, reports, that 
Cabestan having gained a cause before the 
court of love, by the eloquence of hb advo- 
cate the Lady of Raymond of Rossilione, he 
was allowed to kiss hb beautiful counsel by 
decree of the court. Hb insisting on thiv 
privilege is assigned by the authors, whom 
Rolland cites, as the principal cause of the 
atrocious deed that followed. The story, a» 
related in Nostradamus, occurs in the Freneh 
tales of Jeanne Flore, where there b thi» 
epitaph on the lovers. 

O toL qui passes sur ces bordi, 
Apprends qne ce tombeau reoele 
Un conpb ainoiirenx et fidele, 
Et deux ooeurs dans un memo corps. 

The noveb of thb day, it has been seen, 
principally consist of the relation of violent 
attachments, which terminated fatally. In 
those of 

Day V. There are chiefly recounted love 
adventures, which, after unfortunate vicissi- 
tudes, come to a happy conclusion.^ 

1. In the island of Cyprus lived a rich man, 
called Arbtippus, to whom fortune had been 
in every respect furourable, except that one 



1 Di cio ohe ad aicuno amante, dope alenni fieffo 
iranturati aocidenti, Micemente aveniiMw 



of his sons, though handsome in pwson, 
afRicted with the utmost imbecility of mind. 
Hb real name was Oaleao, but, on account of 
his BtupiJity, he was called Cimon, which, in 
the language of the country, signified beaat. 
The father, despairing of his improvement, 
aent him to a country sent, to live with slaves 
and labourera, to the infinite satisfuctiun of 
Cimon. After he hod reinune<l thercfursome 
time, it chanced that one day, while wander- 
ing through a thU-ket,he perceived a beautiful 
young woman asleep by the side of a fountain : 
he long gaxed in stupid admiration, and when 
ahe awalcened he conducted her home ; but 
after this he returned not to the farm, but to 
his father's mansion. Love, in piercing hU 
heart, eftected what had lieen in vain at- 
tempted by iiis instructors ; he applied him- 
self aauduaualy to study, and in the space of 
four years became a profound philosopher, 
and an accomplished gentlemen. At the 
end of this period he asked Iphigenia (for 
that was the name of the young lady whose 
beauty had perfonned such wonders) in mar- 
riage from her father, but learned that she 
had been affianced to Pasimunda, a young 
man of Rhodes. Cimon waited for the tinie 
when the was to sail for that island. He then 
urned a ship, manned it with some of his 
companions, and attacked the vessel which 
conveyed Iphigenia to her intended husband. 
Having obtained possesuon of his mistress, he 
set sail with her for Crete ; but a storm hav- 
ing arisen, lie was forced into a bay in the 
island of Rhodes, where his ship was recog- 
nised by the sailors of the vessel he had so 
lately attacked. Cimon and his friends were 
in consequence cast into piison, whei« they 
lemuned, while prepamtions were making 
for the nuptials of Pa^niundawithlpliigenia, 
and also of a brother of Pasimunda with Cas- 
sandra, a young lady of Rliodes. Now Usi- 
niachns, the chief magistrate of the island, < 
happened to be enamoured of Cassandra, and , 
resolved to carry her off by force, llaviog! 
accordingly prepared a vessel, ho associated , 
Cimon in his enterprise. These lovers ac-' 
cordingly attacked the house of Pasimunda, | 
during the celebretion of the marriage, and 
having murdered the bridegrooms, they sailed 
with the brides for the island of Crete. Tliere I 
thej remiuned till the matter was hushed up, 



when Li^machus returned to Rhodes with 
Cassandra, and Cimon carried Iphigenia to 
Cyprus. 

In this novel, which is one of those that 
have added most to the reputation of the 
Decameron, the author's ohjectseems to liave 
been to exhibit an example of the power of 
tile gentler affections, in refining the human 
mind. Such a picture would have been more 
pleasing, though perhaps less natural, than 
the representation actually given of the tran- 
sition from an idiot to a niifian : For it cannot 
be denied, that the expedients by which Cimou 
gets possession of a woman, who fell for hiin 
no reciprocal attachment, are merely rajie and 
nmrder. It has slso been well remarked,' 
that the continuation of the narrative bears 
no reference to the sudden reformation uf 
Cimon, the striking and original incident with 
which the tale cominences. Cimon might 
liave carried off Iphigenia, and all the changes 
of fortune which afterwards take place mijjht 
have happened, though his love bad com- 
menced in an ordinary manner ; nor is there 
any thing in liis character, or mode of con- 
duct, that remind us be is such a miraculous 
instance of the power of lore. In short, in 
the progress of the tale, we entirely lose sight 
uf its striking commencement, nor do wa 
receive much compeiisation by the introduc- 
tion of the new actor, Liumachus, with whose 
[loasion, disappointment, and final succew we 
feel little sympathy. 

It has been supposed that the ori^ual id«« 
of Cimon's conversion is to be found in an 
Idyllium of Theocritus, entitled Baauunw; 
butit is hardly possible that the novelist could 
have seen Theocritus at the date of the com- 
position of the Decameron. Boccaccio him- 
self affirms, tiiat he had read the account iu 
the ancient histories of Cyprus ; and Beroa]- 
dus, who translated this novel into Latin, also 
acquunts us that it is taken from the annals 
of the kingdom of Cyprus, — a fact which that 
writer might prolialjly have aacertjunBd from 
his intimacy with Hu^o IV., king of that 

Besides this version by Beraaldus,theabova 
story was translated into stanzas of Euglish 
verse about the year ISTO, and has also been 

' Sootl'i Dr^don, >ol. xk 
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imitated in his Cimon and Iphigenia by 
Dryden, who has in some degree softened 
the crimes of Cimon, by representing Iphi- 
genia as attached to him, and disinclined to a 
marriage with the Rhodian ; which is the 
reverse of the sentiments she feels in the ori- 
ginal. This tale has also formed the subject 
of a celebrated musical entertainment. 

3. Though an insipid story in itself, is 
curious, as presenting us with the rudiments 
of a modem romance, of the school of Mrs 
Radclifie. 

4. Lisio da Valbona, a gentleman of Ro- 
magna, had a daughter called Caterina, who, 
on pretence that she could not sleep in her 
own apartment, from the sultriness of the 
weather, insists with her parents on having a 
bed prepared in a gallery, which communi- ' 
cated with the garden, that she might be^ 
refreshed by breathing cool air, and listening 
to the song of the nightingale. All this was 
a stratagem, that she might procure an inter- 
view with a young man, called Manarrli, of 
whom she was enamoured. Towards morn- 
ing the lovers fall asleep, and are thus dis- 
covered by the father, who comes to inquire 
if the song of the nightingale had contri- 
buted to his daughter's repose. He gives the 
choice of instant death, or a legal union with 
Caterina, to Manardi, who prefers the latter 
alternative. 

The characters in this tale are mentioned 
by Dante in his Purgatory. A Spirit, com- 
plaining of the degeneracy of the Italians, 
exclaims 

«« Ot* 6 n Boon Lizio e Arrigo Manardi.— <]!. 14. 

This demonstrates the existence of these per- 
sons, whence Manni in hb Commentary infers, 
accoi^^g to his usual process of reasoning, 
that the incident related by Boccaccio must 
have actually occurred. In fact, however, it 
b derived from one of the ancient Armorican 
tales of Marie, entitled Lai de LauHie, which, 
in the Breton language, signified a nightingale. 
There a lady, during the warm nights of sum- 
mer, used to leave her husband's side, and 
xepair to a balcony, where she remained till 
dawn of day, on pretence of being allured by 
th# sweet voice of the nightingale : but, in 
reality, to enjoy the society of a lover, who 
resided in the neighbourhood 



I know of no version or imitation of this 
tale of Boccaccio, except Le Rossignoi, usuailv 
published in the Contes et Nouveiles of Fon- 
taine, and written in hb manner, but of which 
I believe he was not the author. 

6. Thb story b related by Tonducci, in his 
History of Faenza, and it had been formerly 
told in an old Latin chronicle. The Italian 
writers think that it would form a fine subject 
for the plot of a comedy, and it no doubt bears 
a considerable resemblance to the incidents in 
the plays of Terence, as also to tlie Incognito 
of Goldoni. 

6. Seems partly an historical tale ; it b un- 
interesting in itself, but contains an incident 
which appears to have suggested to Tasso the 
punishment of Olindo and Sophronia, who are 
tied back to back to a stake, and are about to 
oe burned in thb posture, when rescued by the 
arrival and intercession of Clorinda. In the 
Decameron, Gianni di Procida being detected 
in an intrigue with a young lady, of whom 
he had been formerly enamoured, but who 
was then the mistress of Frederic, King of 
Sicily, the criminab are sentenced to be con- 
sumed, while tied to a stake, in a similar 
position with the lovers in the Jerusalem. 
But when they were already bound, and when 
the fiiggots were about to be lighted, they 
were delivered by the unexpected coming of 
Ruggiera dell Oria, the high admiral, who 
intercedes for them with the king. The 
desire, too, expressed by the lover in the 
Decameron, of a change of position, has been 
beautifully imitated by the Italbn poet. 
Gianni di Procida exclaims, when the sen- 
tence is about to be executed,— *' lo veggio, 
che 10 debbo, e tostamente morire; voglio 
adunque di gracia, che come io son con questa 
giovane, con le reni a lei voltato, e ella a me, 
che noi siamo co *visi Tunc all* altro rivolti ; 
accioche morendo io, vedendo il viso suo, ne 
possa andar consolato.'* 

In like manner Olindo calb out in the crisb 
of hb fate, — 

** Ed Oh mia morte awenturosa appienO| 
Oh fortanati miei dolci martin, 
8* impetrero che giunto seno a seno 
L*Miliiia mia ne la tua booca io ipiri! 
E venendo tu meco a yn tempo meno 
In me fuor mandi gli tUtimi loapiri.** 

Gtrma^ Like. 2. 
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7. Ainei-igo de Trapani, who lived in the 
time of the good King William of Sicily, pur- 
chased for his service a number of slaves, out 
of a Genoese vessel which had just i*etumed 
from the coast of Armenia. One of these, 
called Theodore, at that time almost a child, 
became, as he grew up, a great favourite of 
Amerigo ; was released fi'om a sei-vile condi- 
tion, and at length admitted to his master's 
table. Violante, the daughter of Amerigo, 
falls in love with him, and is soon in a situation 
which requires i-etirement. She is accoi-dingly 
sent by her mother to a country seat belong- 
ing to the family, but without her father's 
knowledge of the cause. He discovera the 
truth, however, by going to this villa at a 
most critical moment, and compels his daugh- 
ter to reveal the name of the father of the 
child to which she was giving birth. At hb 
return to the city, Amerigo procui-es sentence 
of death to be passed on Theodore, and de- 
spatches a confidential assassin to his daughter, 
with the choice of a dagger or phial of poison. 
Theodore, on his way to the place of execution, 
b recognised as his son by an Armenian aili- 
bassador, then residing in Sicily, who procures 
his pardon, on condition that he should espouse 
the lady whom he had seduced. Her lover 
then hastens to the country seat, and fortu- 
nately arrives before his misti-ess had been 
compelled to make choice of dying by the 
poison or dagger. Such marvellous recognis- 
ances as that in the above novel were frequent 
in old stories. The tale is in itself indifferent, 
and is chiefly curious, as being the foundation 
of the plot of Beaumont and Fletcher's Tri- 
umph of Love, the second and best of their 
Four Plays in One. The di-ama, however, only 
commences when the lady is on the verge of 
her iiccouckement. A rival is alao conjured 
up to the lover Girard, in the pei-son of his 
brother, and both at length prove to be chil- 
di-en of the Duke of Milan. 

8. Nastagio, a young man of great wealth 
in the city of Ravenna, was deeply enamoured 
of a lady of the family of Ti-aversari, who re- 
jected his proposals of marriage, and treated 
him with much harshness and disdain. As 
he was in danger of consuming his fortune in 
fruitless attempts to soften her cruelty, he is 
advised by his friends to travel to some dis- 
tant country, with a view of extinguishing 



his passion. After making preparations, as 
for a long journey, he leaves Ravenna, but 
proceeds no farther than his country seat at 
Chiassi, which was about three miles distant 
from the city. One day duiing hb residence 
there, while wandering through a wood, lost 
in deep meditation, he is surprised by the un- 
couth spectacle of a lady in total dbhabille, 
flying tlirough the thickets with dreadful 
screams, pursued by two hounds and a grisly 
knight, who rode on a black steed, and bore 
a di-awn sword in his hand. Nastagio attempts 
to oppose thifi^ unhandsome procedure, but is 
warned by the huntsman not to impede the 
course of divine justice. The knight then 
reveab to Nastagio, that, in despair at that 
lady's cruelty whom he was now pursuing, 
he had slain himself with the sword he held 
in hb hand, and that his mistress dying soon 
after, she was condemned to be hunted down 
in this manner every Friday, for a long course 
of years, by her rejected lover. By thb time 
the visionary victim is overtaken by the 
mastiflfs. She b pierced with the rapier by 
the knight, her heart b torn out, and b 
immediately devoured by the dogs. As soon 
as she is completely dbmembered, nhe starts 
up as if she had sustained no injury, and again 
flies before her infernal pursuer. Nastagio 
resolves to turn this goblin scene to his advan- 
tage ; — he asks his stubborn mistress and her 
family to dine with him on the following 
Friday, and the invitation being accepted, he 
pi-epares an entertainment in the grove where 
he had witnessed the supernatural tragedy. 
Towards the end of the repast the troop of 
spirits appear, and the avenging knight relates 
hb story to the terrified assembly. The lady, 
in particular, appalled at this dreadful warning, 
accepts the hand of her formerly rejected 
lover. 

We are informed in a note, by the persons 
employed for the correction of the Decameron, 
that this tale is taken, with a variation mei-ely 
in the names, from a chronicle written by 
Helinandus, a French monk of the 1 <3th cen- 
tury, which comprises a history of the world 
from the creation to the author's time. 

This story, which seems to be the origin of 
all retributory specti-es, was translated in 15()9 
into English verse, by Ciiristopher Tye, under 
the title of *^ A Notable EListorye of Nastagio 
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P.And Tmversari, no less pitiefull thnn pli 
■Aktint," He has chi>sen the paali 
Twhivh he used in jiamplirMing the Acts of 
"'* Apostles: — 

" Il» IMKP MpfTnfbe wilh juiftip foot 

A <liiinr witli »cstliir«<l liesrc* untrusaod, 

Bfwdoall this two mastlffi t[real,"fta. 

It is not impossible th&t such old translations, 
now obselete and forgotten, may have aug- 
f^ested to Dryden's notice those stories of 
Boccnccio which he has chosen. Sii^smunda 
find Guiscard, as well as Cinion and Iphl^nia, 
had appeared in old English rhyme hefore 
they received embellifhrnent from his genius. 
In his Theodore and Ilunoria he has adorned 
above stor}' with all the charms of versi- 
I, and converted whut he found an idle 
to abeautifulpoem. The supernatural 
agency, OB well as the feelings of those present 
at Nastagio's enterlainmant.aretnanagBJ with 
wonderful skill, and itseemson the whole the 
ited of the three novels which he has 
jKlccted from the Decameron. 

IsthfFaucoaof Fontaine. Of this story 
been remarkcl, " that aa a picture of 
the habitual workings of some one powerful 
feeling, where the heart reposes almost en- 
tirely on itself, without the violent excitement 
of oppodng duties or untoward circumstances, 
nothing ever came up to the story of Federico 
and his Falcon. The perseverance in attach- 
ment, the spirit of gallantry and generosity 
displayed in it, has no parallel in the history 
of heroica] sacrifices. The feeling is so un- 
conscious too and involuntary, is brought oot 
in such amall, unlooked-for, and unostenta- 
tioul circumstances, as to show it to have 
been woven into the very nature and soul of 
the author." 

10. Part of this tale, which cannot he ex- 
tracts, is takeu from the 9th hook of Apuleius 
It also bears a strong resemblance to the 31st 
wd 33d novels of Oirolamo Morlini. 

The tales in 

X>^\ VI. principally consist of bon roots, 
Tcpartees, or ready answen. which relieve 
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4. Curmdo, a citizen of Florence, having 
one day taken a crane with his hawk, sent it 
lo his cook to be dressed for supper. After it 
had been roasted, the cook yielded to the 
importunities of one of his sweethearts and 
gave her a leg of the crane. Ris master is 
greatly incensed at seeing the bird served up 
in this mutilated form. The cook being sent 
for, excuses himself by asserting that cranes 
hare only one leg. On hearing this Currada 
farther exasperated, and commands 
produce a live crane with only ona 
leg, or expect the severest punishment. Neit 
morning the cook, accompanied hy his master, 
quest of this rara attii, trembling 
all the way with terror, and fancying every 
hing he sees to lie a crane with two legs. 
M length he is relieved from his anxiety, 
wheti, coming to a river, he perceives a num- 
ber of cranes standing on the brink on one 
leg, the other lieing drawn in, as is their 
custom. " Now, master," says he, " look at 
these; did not I speak truth?" "Slay a 
replies CuiTado, and then riding 
le cries out, " Shough ! Shough!" 
with all his might, on which they flew away 
with both legs extended. " What say you 
, have they not two legs I " " Yes, yea," 
answered the cook, " but you did not shout 
last night to the crane lliat was at supper, 
ou have done to these, or questionless it 
lid have put down its other leg like its 

10. Is the only tale of this day which does 
not consst in a mere expression. Friar 
Cipolla, of the order of St Anthony, was 
accnstonied to go once a year to Certaldo, to 
gather contributions. In thishewas unually 
very successful, owing to the wealth and 
credulity of the people of that district. While 
there, as usual, in the month of August, he 
took an opportunity one Sunday morning, 
when all the inhaiiitants were araenibled ti 
hear mass, to solicit their attendauce on th< 
foil owing day at the church-door, to contiibutfl 
their mite to the poor brethreu of St Anthony. 
He also infomied theui he would preach a 
sermon, and exhibit a most precious relic — a 
feather of the atigel Oahriel, which he had 
dropped in the thandjer of the Virgin, when 
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he eune to her at the annnnciation in N 
reth. The friar, hein^ of a jorial disposition, 
had two hrntie companions in Certaldo, who 
liappened to i« present, and raolrefl to play 
him some mischief. As he went ahroad to' 
dinner that day, they easily got access to his 
room, where they found a wallet, and in it a ' 
casket wrapped op in silk, which contained 
the feather iif a parrot, a hird at that time 
■earcely known in Italy. They carried off 
this feather, which was intended to pass for ! 
that of thean^l, and, snlietitntin^ some coals 
in its place, left all things apparently as they : 
had found them. Next day an immense i 
multitude hein;^ assembled, the friar sent for 
hb wallet : harin^ commenced his sermon, he ^ 
discoursed at great length on the wonders of j 
the relic he possessed, hut when he came to 
the exhihition, he was somewhat disconcerted j 
at finding the coals in place of the feather ; 
yet, without changing countenance, he shut 
the casket, and exclaimed, '^ May the power 
of Ood be praised ! '* Then addressing hb 
audience, he informed them that in his youth 
he had been sent by his superior into the east. 
He gare a long account of his travels as far as 
India, and told how on his return he had 
risited the Patriarch of Jerusalem, who had 
shown him innumerable relics : among others, 
a lock of the hair of the seraph that appeared 
to Bt FranciH, a paring of the cherub's nail, a 
few of the rays of the blessed star that guided 
the Magi in the east, a vial filled with the 
sweat which dropped from St Michael when 
he combated with the devil, the jaw-bone of 
Lazarus, &c. But of all the relics, he had 
chiefly admired the feather of the angel 
Gabriel, and the coals that roasted St Law- 
rence, with which the patriarch had in conse- 
quence been pleased to present him. These 
holy gifts had been packed up in caskets 
resembling each other, and it had been the 
will of God to bring the one which contained 
the coals, instead of that with the feather ; 
but the substitution, he continued, was a 
fortunate thing for Certaldo, for whoever was 
marked by these coals with the sign of the 
cross, would be secure against injury by fire 
for the rest of the year. The credulous mul- 
titude were satisfied with this explanation, 
and contributed a large sum to be signed with 
the imaginar*' relics. 



This tale of Boccaccio drew down the cen- 
sure of the Council of Trent, and b the one 
which gave greatest umbrage to the church. 
The author has been defended by hb eom- 
mentators, on the ground that he fid not 
intend to censure the respectable ovden of 
friars, but to expoee those wandering mentfi- 
cants who supported themselves by imposing 
on the credulity of the people ; that he did 
not mean to ridicule the sacred relics of the 
church, but those which were believed so in 
consequence of the fraud and artifice of 
monks. 

In Chaucer's Canterbury Tales there b a 
similar satire on ludicrous relics. The Far- 
donere, who had just arrived from Rome^ 
carried in hb waUet, along with other trea- 
sures of a like description, part of the sail of 
St Peter's ship, and the veil of the Viigin 
Maiy: — 

** And with these relikes, whanne thmt he fund 
A poare penone dm-ellin|c up on lond. 
Upon a day he gat him more moneie 
Than that the pervone g it in m* nethes tweie.** 

A catalo^e of relics, rivalling in absurdity 
those of Chaucer *s Pardonere, or Boccaccio*8 
Cipolla, is presented in Sir David Lindsay 'a 
Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis. In the 38th 
chapter of Stephens* Apology for Hc^*odotuSy 
we are told that a priest of Genoa returning 
from the Levant, boasted that he had brought 
from Bethlehem the breath of our Saviour in 
a vbl, and from Sinai the horns which Moeea 
wore when he descended from that mountain. 
If we may believe the CoUoqub Mensalia of 
Luther, that great reformer told that the 
Bishop of Mentz pretended to possess the 
fUmes of the bush which Moses beheld burn- 
ing ! 

The sixth day concludes with a description 
of a valley, in which the ladies pass some part 
of the day. It was of a circular form, encom- 
passed by six hills, on each of which stood a 
palace built in form of a castle. Those sides 
that sloped to the south, were covered with 
vines, olives, and every species of fruit-tree ; 
those that looked towards the north, were 
planted with oaks and ashes. The vale itself 
was full of cypress trees and laurels, through 
which no sunbeam could dart on the flower- 
spangled ground. But what was chiefly 
delightful a stream issued through a vallev 
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which divided two of the hills, and, rushing 
ovBf B, r<*ck, made an aj^reeahle murmur, 
while the drops that were spdnkled shoiiG 
to the eye likti silver ; it thence flowed in a 
clear and tranquil channel, till it was at 
len^h received into a pebbly bason in the 
niidut of the plun. 

D*v VII. la appropriated to stories of 
tricts or rtratageniB, which women from love, 
or for their own security, have put on their 
husbands, whether they were detected no 
not.' 

2. A young woman of Naples brought a 
ftallant to her house one morning, while her 
hualiand was out at work. The object of the 
luvbr's vi^t was not accomplished when the 
husliand unexpectedly returned ; he knocked 
St t be door, which he found bolted, and in- 
ternally comtnended his wife for her vigilance 
aiid sobriety. She, on hearing him at the 
ciitmice, conceaU the young man in a tuh, 
and running down to meet her husband, up- 
brMds him with his idleness. He answer?, 
that he had forgotten it was the festival of Si 
Galv<ine.huttliat she would not want for bread, 
as he had disjxwed of the tub since he went 
out {<:r live shillings (Gigliale). The wife, 
with Brest readiness, says she had just sold it 
for Kcvpn. On heading these words, the gallant 
iiiitHntly throws himself out of the vat, as- 
Buiiien the character of the purchaser, and 
siirces lo tuke it at the price mentioned, pro- 
vided it he firat well scoured. Tiie husband 
getit into the barrel, in order to scrub it, and 
while he was thus occupied — 
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This tale has been translated by Boccaccio 
from a story which may be found near the 
beginning of the ninth book of Apulelus. It 
is the Cuvier of Fontaine. 

3. Is one of a good many novels in the 
Decameron, in which married women are 
Mduced hy monks, who were godfathers to 
their children (compare); — a connexion 
which in Italy seems to have given access to 
the bosom of families, and placed familiarity 
beyond suspidon. 



le brfle, leqiuli o [>*r amore, o per * 
Ic doiino haniio giu lalle ■ luai an 
10 sdvciluli, u li. 



4. A rich man in Arezzo is jealous of his 
wife. She contrives to make him habitually 
drunk at night, and while he is thus intoxi- 
cated she goes out to a gallant. At length 
the husband distrusting her motives, in thus 
encouraging his evil propensity, pretends on 
occasion to he drank when perfectly 
sober. His wife went abroad according to 
im ; but when abe retnma she finds the 
door locked, and on her husband refusing to 
open it, throws a stone ialoawell. Theman 
thinking she had drowned herself, and fearing 
that he might be accused of the mnrder, runs 
to her assistance. Meanwhile she gets into 
the house, and shuts him out in return. She 
loads him with abase, and a crowd being 
gathered, he is exposed ss a dissipsted wretch 
to all his neighbours, and among others to the 
relations of bis wife. This tale is the ori^D 
of the Calandnt of the Cardinal Bibbiena, the 
best comedy that appeared in Italy previous 
to the time of Ouldoni : it also forma the 
ground-work of one of Dancourt's plays, and 
probably suggested to Moliere the plot of his 
celebratedcomedy, OeoigeDandin. Thestory, 
however, liad lieen frequently told before the 
ti[ne of Boccaccio, being one of the Fabliaux 
of the Trouveurs, published by Le Oiand 
(vol. iii. p. 143). 1 (appears in the still moT« 
ancient tales of Petrus Alphonsus, which have 
been so frequently mentioned, and in one of 
the French versions of Dolopatos, or the Seven 
Wise Masters. It does not occur, however, 
in Syntipas, the Greek form of that romance, 
nor in the French version of Hebers, but only 
in that of the anonymous Trouveur. 

?>. A merchant in Ariroinio being immode- 
rately jealous of his wife, confines her closely 
at home in the most grievous restraint. She 
contrives, nevertheless, to enter into corres- 
pondence witli a young man, called Philip, 
who lived in the adjoining building, by means 
of a chink in the partition between a retired 
part of her own house and Philip's chamber. 
On the day before the Christmas festival, the 
lady informs the merchant that she means to 
go on the following morning to church, to 
confess her sin^ to a priest. Her husband 
in<|uires what sins she has to acknowledge. 
She replies that she has a great many, but 
that she would I'eveal Huxa to no othiir tba» 
a priest. This uivatst; ill 
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of the husband, he repairs to the church 
where his wife intended to confess ; having 
agreed with the chaplain, he puts on the dis- 
guise of a fi^ar, and is ready on the following 
morning to receive the expected penitent. 
The lady instantly recognizes her husband, 
but, dissembling her knowledge, feigns a story 
that she is beloved by a priest, who comes to 
her every night while her husband is asleep, 
and that he possesses a power which neither 
locks nor bolts can resist. That evening the 
husband tells his wife he b going abroad to 
supper, but lies in wait all night in a ground 
room, to observe the expected coming of the 
priest. While thus employed, the lady intro- 
duces her lover by the secret way into her 
chamber. The same thing is repeated during 
a number of nights; but the husband at 
length, Ured with watching, insists on learn- 
ing the name of the priest of whom she is 
enamoured. His wife then cures him of 
jealousy, by assuring him that she had dis- 
covered his stratagem, and that he was the 
priest to whom she alluded in her confession. 
This story seems to have been suggested by 
the Fabliau, Du Chevalier qui confessa sa 
fenime. There a lady being sick, shows a 
most earnest desire to see a confessor. Her 
husband wondering at this anxiety, disguises 
himself as a priest, and hears a confession of 
an intrigue with his nephew, who lived in the 
house. He immediately turns his relative out 
of doors, and on her recovery reproaches his 
wife with her conduct. She replies, laugh- 
ing, that she had detected his trick, and had 
taken that mode of at once avenging herself 
for such injurious suspicions, and of getting 
rid of his nephew, who was burdensome to 
the family. It is not easy to understand, from 
the abridgment of Le Grand, whether this 
explanation was an ingenious device on the 
part of the lady to conceal her gallantries, or 
whether she had really acted from the motives 
she avowed. The modern imitations corres- 
pond more closely with the Decameron than 
with the original Fabliau. In the 78th of the 
Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, entitled Le Mari 
Cunfesseur, a lady, who is confessed by her 
husband in the disguise of a priest, acknow- 
ledges a criminal intercourse with a squire, a 
knight, and a priest. On hearing this the 
husband bursts out into an indignant excla- 



mation. ''Were you not,** mys she, with 
some presence of mind, ''a squire when I 
married you, were you not afterwards aknifrfat, 
and are you not now a priest f *' This is copied 
by Fontaine in Le Mari Confeseear. In Ban- 
dello (Nov. 9, par. 1.) the husband suborns 
the priest to hear the confession of his wife, 
and stabs her on its being reported to him, 
which cuts out the ingenuity and readiness of 
the wife's reply. '' Compare,*^ says Le Grand, 
in a tone of exultation, ** this Italian stoiy of 
assassination with the French Fabliau, and 
see with what truth nations nnmtentioDaUy 
paint their manners.'* Bdalespiniy however, 
though an Italian novelist, has adhered in hn 
92d tale to the incidents of the Fabliau. In 
the tales of Doni, the wife has an intrigue 
with a page during her husband's absence. 
Being detected by a neighbouring baron, she 
bribes him to silence by granting him the 
same favours ; she again permits herself to be 
discovered by a priest, and purchases secrecy 
by a similar compliance : she is confessed by 
her husband on his return, and having inad- 
vertently acknowledged her triple transgrea- 
sion, she gets off by reminding her husband, 
that though now a baron, he had been for* 
merly the king's page, and was at that moment 
a priest. 

6. The wife of a Florentine gentleman had 
two lovers. To the one, called Leonetto, she 
was much attached ; but the other, Lamber- 
tuccio, only procured her good-will by the 
power which he possessed, in consequence of 
his high rank and influence, of doing her 
injury. While residing at a country seat, 
the husband of this lady left her for a few 
days, and on his departure she sent for 
Leonetto to bear her company. Lambertuccio 
also hearing of the absence of the husband, 
came to the villa soon after the arrival of her 
favoured lover. Scarcely had Leonetto been 
concealed, and Lambertuccio occupied his 
place,when the husband unexi>ectedly knocked 
at the outer gate. At the earnest entreaty of 
his mistress, Lambertuccio runs down with a 
drawn sword in his liand, and rushes out of 
the house, exclaiming, " If ever I meet the 

villain again !" Leonetto is then brought 

forth from concealment, and the husband is 
informed, and believes, that he had sought 
refuge in hb villa from the fury of Lamber- 
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tufcio, who, having met him on the road, had 
pui-sued him with an intention of putting him 
to death. 

The original of this story is a tale in the 
Greek Syntipas, the most ancient European 
form of the Seven Wise Masters, but it has 
been omitted in some of the more modern 
versions. In Syntipas, a Greek officer having 
an intrigue with a married woman, sends his 
slave to announce his intention of paying her 
a vitdt. The lady, however, is so much pleased 
with the messenger, that she receives him in 
place of his master ; and the officer, becoming 
impatient at the delay, proceeds without far- 
ther ceremony to the house of his mistress. 
On his sudden approach, the lady has just 
time to conceal the slave, and then to receive 
her lover with assumed delight. While occu- 
pied with him, the husband knocks at the gate. 
Hearing this the lady places a drawn sword 
in the hand of her lover, and directs him to 
rush out, venting loud execrations. Having 
complied with her injunction, she informs the 
husband that he had come to the house in a 
paroxysm of fury, in search of a slave wjio 
had sought shelter with her, and whom, from 
principles of humanity, she had concealed 
from his resentment. After seeing the officer 
far off, the husband draws forth the young 
slave from his concealment, assuring him he 
need be under no further apprehensions, as 
his master was already at a great distance. 
(Mem. de M. Dacier dans Les Mem. des In- 
scriptions et Belles Lettres, vol. xli.) In the 
Tales of Petrus Alphonsus there is a similar 
story of a mother, who puts a sword into the 
hand of her daughter's gallant, and persuades 
the husband that he had fled to the house to 
seek refuge from the pursuit of assassins. 
There are corresponding stories in Le Grand's 
Fabliaux (IV. p. 160) ; Bandello (N. 11); 
and Parabosco (N. 16). One or other of these 
tales suggested a part of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's comedy of Women Pleased (act ii. 
scene 6), where Isabella in a similar manner 
conveys two lovers out of her chamber, when 
surprised by the coming of her husband. 

7. A young man of fortune in France, of 
the name of Lewis, repaired to Bologna, from 
a desire to see a lady, called Beatrice, whom. 
he had heard mentioned as the finest ^* 
.11 the world. He found thai h#»" 



ceeded even his high expectations, and he 
became so deeply enamoured, that, with the 
view of being constantly near her person, he 
engaged himself as an attendant to her hus- 
band. In a short while he proved so accept- 
able to his master, that he was looked on more 
as a friend than domestic. One day, on which 
the husband was abroad hawking, Lewis, 
while playing at chess with his mistress, re- 
vealed his pas&ion, acquainted her with his 
rank in life, and with all he had done for her 
sake. The lady took the bold step of desir- 
ing him to come at midnight to the apart- 
ment in which she slept with her husband. 
Thither Lewis repaired at the appointed hour^ 
quite uncertain by what means the lady in- 
tended to gratify his passion. He was accord- 
ingly much dismayed when, on approaching 
ths side of the bed where the lady was, she 
awakened her husband, and informed him 
that his servant Lewis had made offer to her 
of his love, and that if he wished to be satis- 
fied of the truth of her asseition, he might 
dress himself in her clothes, and go to the 
pine-tree in the garden, where, in order to 
secure hb conviction, she had agreed to meet 
him. The credulous husband set out on this 
errand ; Lewb remained some time with the 
lady, and then, at her suggestion, went down 
to the garden with a cudgel in his hand, 
which he exercised on the husband, feigning 
to believe that he is punishing the wife, and 
reviling her all the while fur her infidelity. 
After this the sufferer returned to bed, and 
deemed the drubbing he had i-eceived amply 
compensated by the assurance now obtained 
of the fidelity of his servant and chastity of 
his spouse. 

The incidents in this novel are amusing 
enough, but it does not appear that there was 
any necessity for the lovei-s to have had 
recourse to such intricate and perilous ex- 
pedients. This tale has been copied by Ser 
Giovanni in the second of the third day of his 
Pecorone, and has given rise to that part of an 
old English comedy of the 17th centuiy, called 
the City Night-capj by John Davenport, which 
relates to Francisco's intrigue with Dorothea, 
the wife of Ludovico. It is the Mari cocu, 
hm* ~^oQtaiiie : — 

lele 
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8. Ksmonda, wife of Ariguccia Berlinghieri, 
K Florentine inercli&nt, full on a singular atra- 
b^eni to obtaio interviews with her gallnnt. 
BliH procured a string, one end of which she 
tied to her great toe, while the other went out 
nt the window and reached the street. The 
lover used to pull the cord as a signal of hie 
approach, and if the ladj let it go to him, it 
•Kaa underatood that he might come in, as 
thb expreased that her husband was asleep, 
Ariguccio observing this string, suspected 
there wa> some mystery attached tu it, and 
while his wife was asleep, unloosed it from 
her toe, and fastened it to bia own. It was 
shortly after tugged by the gallant, on which 
Arigncrio ran to the entrance, and pursued 
hb rival to a considerable distance. Tiie lady, 
■wakening, conjectured what had happened. 
She accordingly put out the light, went into 
another ajiartment, and bribed one of Ler 
waiting-maids M take her place, in order 
meet the resnntnieat of her husband, who 
his return cut ufT the hur of the substitute, 
and disligured her face with blows. He next 
went to the house of his wife's brothers, in- 
formed ihem of her conduct, and how he had 
jiDnished her. They accompanied him home, 
resolved to take a stiU more complete ven- 
geance on tlieir gnilly sister; but on their 
airival they found her sitting at work with 
perfect composure, neatly apparelled, her face 
anblemishud, and her hair properly ordered. 
As this differed wholly from the account of 
her husband, they refused to give credit to 
the other pai-t of their brother-in-law's stary, 
and reviled him bitterly on account of the 
ctiormitiea of which their sister now intro- 
duced a plausible detiul. 

In the 4th novel of this day, we have seen 
a woman ingeniously justify herself in the 
sight of her relations, and bring her husband 
into disgrace ; but the incident of the substi- 
tution and cutting off the hair, is more ancient 
than the time of Boccaccio, and seems to have 
been suggested by the Fabliau of Les Cheveux 
coupes (Le Grand, v. u, p. 280), where, haw- 
ever, the intrigue is detected in a different 
manner from the story in the Decameron. A 
gallant comes to his mistress's chamber, and 
th' huBb*nd, mistaking him for a rubber. 



throws him into a tub, and orders his wife to 
watch till he runs fur a light. The wife 
allows the gallant to escape, and substitutes 
a calf iu his place. At the return of the hus- 
band she is turned out of doors. She biil«s 
a seivant to lie down by her bnsliand, who, 
thinking his wife had come back, cuts off her 
hur ; when the huslmnd falls asleep, she re- 
sumes her place, and subatitutea the calf's 
skin in room of the hair, by which means she 
persuades him in the morning that the whole 
bad been a dream. This improbable story is 
perhaps the immediate original of Boccaccio's, 
but the incidents may l>e traced as far back 
as the tales of Bidpai, the oldest collection in 
the world. In one part of the fable of tlta 
nervisc and Robbers, at least as tt appears in 
the version of Oalland, a shoemaker's wife 
being detected in an intrigue, and tied to > 
pillar, persuades another woman to take her 
place. The husband rises during night, and 
cuts off the nose of the substitute. After this 
catastrophe the wife instantly resumes her 
^ position, and addresses a prayer to Ood tu 
' manifest her innocence, by curing her of the 
wound. The 40th story of the 2d part of 
Malenpiniisasimilartalewith that of Bidpai; 
it also occurs in the Cent NouvellesNouvelles, 
and one or other of these imitations probably 
suggested the incident in Massinger's Guar- 
dian, of Sevenno cutting off Calipso's nose, 
mistaking her in the dark for his wife lolante. 
9. Lidia, wife of Nicostmto, one of the 
richest inhabitants of Argos. became en- 
amoured of an attendant of her husband, 
named Pynhus. By the intervention of a 
femaJe confidant, she disclosed to him her 
passion, and solicited a return. Pyrrhus, 
ausjiecting that this message was a stivlagem 
to try his fidelity to his master, demanded, 
before rar^ui ting her affection, that she should 
kiU her husband's favourite hawk, and send 
him a tuft of his master's beard, ns also one 
of his grinders, in token of her sincerity. All 
this the lady promised to perform, and added 
spontaneously, that she would offer her hus- 
band in his own presence the most grievous 
insult he could receive. The two fiint articles 
of her engage mout she easily fulfilled. She 
also obtained a tooth, by instructing he* 
husband's pages to turn asiile their hcaat 
while serving him, and then persuodiog liiic 
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that they did so on account of his bad breath, 
occasioned by a spoiled tooth, which he readily 
permitted her to draw. In order to perform 
the voluntary part of her agreement, she went 
one day into the garden, accompanied by her 
husband and Pyrrhus. By her dii*ection the 
latter climbed a pear-tree, whence, to the 
great surprise of the former, he exclaimed 
against the immodesty of his conduct with his 
wife. The husband ascribes this deceptio vinu 
to some magical property in the pear-tree, 
and, ascending to investigate its nature, he 
attributes to enchantment the intercourse 
that takes place between his wife and ser- 
vant. 

All that relates to the pear-tree in this tale 
corresponds precisely with the 4th lesson in 
chapter 12th of the collection of oriental 
stories, known by the name of Bahar-Danush, 
or Crarden of Knowledge. — ^^ The fourth lady 
having bestowed her attention on the Pilgrim 
Bramin, despatched him to an orchard, and 
having gone home, said to her husband, 1 have 
heard that in a certain orchard there is a date- 
tree, the fruit of which b of remarkable fine 
flavour; but what is yet stranger, whoever 
ascends it sees many wonderful objects. If, 
^o^i^yt going to visit this orchard, we gather 
dates from this tree, and also see its wonders, 
It will not be unproductive of amusement. 
In short, she so worked upon her husband 
with flattering speeches and caresses, that he 
went to the orchard, and at the instigation of 
his wife ascended the tree. At thb instant 
abe beckoned to the Branun, who was pre- 
viously seated expectantly in a comer of the 
garden. The husband, from the top of the 
tree beholding what was not fit to be seen, 
exclaimed in extreme rage, Ah ! thou shame- 
less wretch, what abominable action b this ? 
The wife, making not the least answer, the 
flames of anger seized the mind of the man, 
and he began to descend from the tree ; when 
the Bramin, with activity and speed, having 
hurried over the fourth section of the Tirrea 
Bede, went his way. The husband, when he 
saw no person near, was astonished, and said 
to himself. Certainly this vision must have 
been miraculous. From the hesitation of her 
husband, the artful wife guessed the cause, 
and impudently began to abuse him. Then, 
instantly tying her vest round her waut, she 



ascended the tree. When she had reached 
the topmost branch, she suddenly cried out, 
01 thou diameless man, what abominable 
action is this ? The husband replied, Woman, 
be silent ; for such is the property of the tree, 
that whoever ascends it sees man or woman 
below in such situations. The cunning wife 
now came down, and said to her husband, 
what a charming garden and amusing spot 
is this, where one can gather fruit, and, at the 
same time, behold the wonders of the world ! 
The husband replied, Destruction seize the 
wonders which falsely accuse man of wicked- 
ness !**— (Scott's Bahar-Danush, vol. ii.) It 
b true, that the Bahar-Danush was not writ- 
ten till long after the age of Boccaccio, but 
the author Inatulla professes to have borrowed 
it from the traditions of the Bramins, from 
whom it may have been translated into the 
languages of Persia or Arabia, and imported 
from these regions to Europe by some crusa- 
der, like other Asiatic romances, which have 
served as the ground- work of so many of our 
old stories and poems. Indeed, I have been 
informed by an eminent oriental scholar, that 
the above story of the Bahar-Danush exbts 
in a Hindu work, which he believes prior to 
the age of Boccaccio. That part of the tale in 
the Decameron, which relates to the stratagem 
by which the lady obtains a tooth from her 
husband, seems to have been suggested either by 
the ConteDevotd*un roiquivoulutfaire bruler 
le fib de son seneschal, or the 68th story of 
the Cento Noveile Antiche, which b copied 
from the French tale (see p. 205). The inci- 
dents in the novel of Boccaccio concerning 
the pear-tree form the second story in Fon- 
taine's La Gageure des trob Commeres. They 
have also some resemblance to the Merchant's 
1'ale in Chaucer, and by consequence to Pope's 
January and May. 

At the conclusion of the seventh day, we 
are told, that before supper, Dioneo and Fiam- 
metta sung together the story of Palamon 
and Arcite, which b the subject of Boccaccio's 
poem The Theseide, Chaucer's Knight's Tale, 
Fletcher's drama of the Two Noble Kinsmen, 
in which he b said to have been assbted by 
Shakspeare, and the Palemon and Arcite uf 
Dryden. Never has fiction or tradition been 
embellished by such genius. 

Day VIII. contains stories of tricks or stra- 
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tagefms of men to women, of women to men, 
or of one man to another.* 

1. A young man of Milan had placed his 
affections on a lady, the wife of a rich mer- 
chant in that city; on declaring to her 
his attachment, she promised to comply 
with his wishes for 200 florins of gold. 
Shocked at the avarice of his mistress, he bor- 
rowed from the husband the sura which he 
bestowed on the wife. On the departure of the 
merchant for Genoa, she sent for her lover to 
bring the money ; he arrived, accompanied by 
a friend, in whose presence he gave her the 
200 florins, desiring her to deliver them 
to her husband when he should come home. 
lie thus obtained the caresses of his venal 
mistress, and on the husband's return, in- 
formed him that having no farther occasion 
for the sum he had lately borrowed, he had 
repaid it to his wife. As she had i-eceived it 
in presence of a witness, she was obliged to 
refund the money she had so shamefully 
acquii*ed. This is Chaucer*s Shipmanne*s 
Tale, or Story of Dan John : it is Fontaine's 
A Femme avai'e Oalant escroc. The above 
stratagem is attiibuted to Captain Philip 
Stafibrd, in Johnson's Lives of Pimtes and 
Highwaymen. Indeed, that work is full of 
tricks recorded by Boccaccio, Sabadino, and 
Sacchetti; which shows that it is a mere 
invention, unless Johnson's worthies resoi-ted 
to the Italian novelists for instruction. 

2. A priest having fallen in love with the 
wife of a peasant, goes to the cottage one day 
in absence of the husband, and obtains what- 
ever he desires from the wife, on depositing 
his cloak in her hands, as a pledge for pay- 
ment of a certain sum. The priest after- 
wards finding that it would be impossible for 
him to spare the money, but feeling that it 
was requisite to redeem so essential a part of 
his dress, sends to his mistress for the loan of her 
mortar. He returns it with many thanks, at a 
time he knew her husband would be with her, 
and desii-es his messenger to ask for tlie cloak 
which had been left as a pledge when the mor- 
tar was borrowed. The woman is thus obliged 
to deliver it up, as she could not assert her 
right to retain it in presence of her husband. 

^ Di quelle Beffe che tutto il giorno, o dunna ad 
huomo, o buomua dotina, o 1* uno huomo a V altru 
81 fan no. 



Thb tale was probably suggested to th« 
Italian novelist by the first part of the Fa- 
bliau da Pi-estre et de la Dame, though the 
imitation be not nearly so close as in most of 
the other tales in which Boccaccio has fol- 
lowed the productions of the Trouveurs. in 
the Fabliau, a priest, while on an amatory 
visit to the wife of a burgess, is nearly sur- 
prised by the unexpected coming of the hus- 
band. Hb mistress has just time to conceal 
him in a great basket, which stood in an ad- 
jacent apartment ; but in the hurry he left his 
cloak behind him. He had not long remaine 1 
in the basket before it occurred to him that it 
might be applied to better purposes than con- 
cealment ; taking it in his aims, he returned 
boldly to the room where the burgess wai 
sitting with his wife, and requested, as he had 
now brought back the basket, of which he 
had the loan, that the cloak which he left in 
pawn should be restored to him. (Fabliaux 
par Barbazan et Meon, T. 4. p. 181). 

3. The prebendary of Fiesole became ena- 
moured of a widow in his neighbourhood. 
As he was old, and of disagreeable {)er8(>n, 
the lady was much disti-essed by his importu- 
nate solicitations. In oi*der to get rid of them, 
she feigns a readiness to comply with hb 
wishes, and desires him to come to her house 
on the following evening. The room in which 
he is received being darkened, she substitutes 
in her place a waiting-maid of hideous aspect. 
After he had remained for some time, she 
sends for his bishop. The whole family then 
burst into the room with lights, and the 
priest is at the same moment gratified with a 
view of his superior, and the mistress for 
whom he had thus sacrificed his reputation. 

This story is taken, with little variation, 
from the Fabliau de Pi-etre et Alison, of the 
Trouveur Guillaume le Normand (Le Grand,' 
4. p. 297). It b also the 47th of the 2d pait 
of Bandello. 

7. A man of letters, who had studied at 
Paris, becomes enamoured, on his return to 
Florence, of a young widow of that oity. She 
is soon made acquainted with his passion, but 
resolves, as she had another gallant, to turn it 
into ridicule. One night when she expected 
her favoured lover, she sends a waiting-maid 
to direct tlie scholar to come that evening to 
the couit beiiind her liouse. and wait till he 
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be admitted. Here he remains for a long 
while amid the snow, which had fallen the 
day before, expecting eveiy moment to be 
invited in, the widow and her lover laughing 
all the time at his credulity. An excuse is 
fiivt sent to him, that the lady^s brother is 
arrived at her house, but that he would not 
stay long. At length, towards morning, he 
is infonned that he may depart, as the brother 
had remained all night. The scholar goes 
home almost dead with cold, i*esolving to be 
revenged for the trick which he now perceives 
had been played on him. In the course of a 
fe«v months the lady is deserted by her lover, 
and applies to the scholar to recall hia affec- 
tions by magical operations, in which she be- 
lieves him to be skilful. Pretending to accede 
to her wishes, the clerk informs her that he 
will send an image of tin, with which she 
must bathe herself three times in a river, then 
ascend naked to the top of some unoccupied 
building, and remain there till two damsels 
appear, who will ask what she wishes to have 
done. Accordingly the lady retires to a farm 
which she possessed in the country, and hav- 
ing tliree times immersed herself at midnight 
in the A mo, she next ascends an uninhabited 
tower in the vicinity. The scholar, who lay 
in wait, removes the ladder by which she got 
up. A long dialogue then follows between 
them : he reproaches her with the trick she 
had played him ; she begs forgiveness, and 
entreats to be permitted to descend. Thb, 
however, is not granted till the ensuing even- 
ing, by which time her skin is all cracked 
and blistered by the bites of insects and the 
*ieat of the sun. 

We are informed by some of the commen- 
tators on Boccaccio, that the circumstances 
related in this story happened to the author 
himself, and that the widow is the same with 
the one. introduced in his Laberinto d'Amore. 
The unusual minuteness with which the tale 
's related gives some countenance to such an 
jpinion ; however this may be, it has evi- 
dently suggested the story, in the Diable 
Boitenx, of Patrice, whose mistress, Lusita, 
makes him remain a whole night in the street 
before her windows, on the false pretence that 
her brother, Don Gaspard, is in the house, and 
that her lover must wait till he depart. 

8. Two intimate friends, one called ISeppa, 



and the other Spinelloccio, both of whom were 
married, resided in Sienna. Spinelloccio being 
frequently in the house of Zeppa, fell in love 
with the wife of his friend. He carried on 
an intrigue for some time without being de- 
tected, but one day the lady, thinking that 
her husband was abroad, sent for her gallant, 
and Zeppa saw him enter his wife's apartment. 
As soon as Spinelloccio returned home, Zeppa 
upbraided his spouse with her conduct, but 
agreed to forgive her, provided she would ask 
her gallant to the house next day, and after- 
wards shut him into a chest, on pretence of 
hearing her husband coming. This being 
executed, Zeppa enters the room where his 
friend and rival was confined : he next sends 
for the wife of Spinelloccio, and having in- 
formed her of the conduct of her husband 
persuades her to a mutual revenge, corres- 
ponding to the nature of the offence. Spinel- 
loccio was then drawn from his concealment, 
" after whichy'* says the novelist, " all parties 
concerned dined very amicabfy toffether^ and 
the same good understanding continued amongst 
them for the time to comeJ'* 

This story is in the Seven Wise Masters of 
Hebers, but was probably suggested to Boc- 
caccio by the latter part of the Fabliau 
Constant du Hamel, (Le Grand, 4. 226). 
There a priest, a provost, and a forester, at- 
tempt to seduce a peasant's wife. The husband 
has thus a triple vengeance to execute : But 
in the Fabliau this revenge was an ungrateful 
return to the wife, who had not yielded to 
the solicitations of her lovers, but had con- 
trived to coop them up successively in a tun 
which held feathers. This Fabliau again 
probably derived its origin from some oriental 
tale. In the story of Arouya, in the Peruan 
Tales, a lady, solicited by a cadi, a doctor, and 
governor, exposes them to each other. 

To Persia the story had probably come 
from the Bramins, as there is a similar incident 
in the Bahar-Danush, which is founded on 
their traditions : — ^* Gohera saw her husband, 
Uoussum, conducted to the Cutwal for exa- 
mination. She followed, and requested that 
magistrate to release him ; but he refused, 
unless she would submit to his embraces. She 
then went to the Cauzi, and requested his 
interfei-ence ; but the judge offered her relief 
only on the same conditions as the Cutwal 
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She seemingly consenteil, and appointed a 
tijiie for hie virat at lier lodgingB. She tlien 
went to tlie Cutwal, and made hIw an amg- 
naUon with that officer. At night the Cauij 
cninea, brinRinii; with him prorisons for ft 
treat, and while feaatiDg is internipted l>y a 
knockinft st the dour. Fearful of being dis- 
covered, he entreats Gohen to conceal him, 
and she shows him a lar^ jar, into which he 
creep, and the lid isfaBtened upon him. The 
Ciitiral DOW enters, when, after »ome time 
the door sounda a^in, and this maHistrate ii 
put into a chest, which ia locked by Qohera 
Next morning she hires porters, and tifw the 
^nivt magistratea carried before the Sultan, 
wlio orders them to be sererely punished, and 
Houssum to be released." (Scott's Bahar- 
Daiiusb, vol. ill. Api>endix). The story in the 
Decameron is introduced in FuntaiitL'a le 
FaiMUT d' oreilles et le raccommodeur de 
Moulea. 

10. " It was," says Boccaccio, " and perhaps 
isstill, the custom in all s«ii-porta, that traders 
■honld lodge their mere han dine in a public 
warehouse, and that an account of the nature 
and rslue of the goods should lie entered in a. 
register. This record being open to all, was 
of great service to the fiur damsels of PaJenno, 
who lay in wdt to entrap wealthy strangers." 
Now, a young FlureDline, railed Solabaetto, 
was sent by his Dia^teis to Sicily, to dispose 
of aiinie woollen cloth, valued at 500 florins 
of gold. This young man soon fell under the 
(ibservatianofawomBn,8tylinghent£lf Kgnora 
Jancofiure, who sent a waiting- maid to inform 
him how deeply she was enamoured of bis 
person,' and to re(|uest him to meet her at 
one of the public batbs. There, and after- 
wards at her own house, which is described 
aa elegantly fitted up, she personated a lady 
of rank and fortune. At length, when she 
had completely fascinated the Florentine, slie 
entered the room, one night while he was at 
her house, in a flood of tears, and infunned 
him she had just receired letters from a 
brother, aequo! n ling her, that unless she 
could transmit him 1000 florins within eight 
days, he would inevitably lose his head. As 
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of llie 



she aflirmed that ahe could not proenre tha 
whole within the specified time, the Tosvan 
agreed to lend her 600 florins, which he had 
juHl procured by the saleof the woollen clotl 
When she had got possession of this sum, 
liecame more ^ly of admittiug biu to 
house. After waiting a long while for )i 
ment of the money, without roceiving it, he' 
saw he had been duped ; bat as he had do 
proof of the debt, and was afraid to return [« 
Florence, he sailed for Naples. There hia 
friend Caniigiano, treasurer of the Einpresaof 
Constantinople, at that time resided. Having 
acquainted him with the loss sustained, at the 
suggeatiou of Caniigiano he re-embarked fot 
Palermo with a great nnniber of casks, which, 
on his arrival, he entered in the wai-ehouu aa 
being lillpd with oil ; he then itisumed hia 
acquaintance with bis former 
appeared to be BBtistied with her apologii 
Jaiicofiore, who understood that the 
importation was valued at 2000 florii 
and that her lover expected still mort 
iouB commodities, thought herself ii 
-ay of a richer prixe than she luid y( 
tained, and repaid the 600 flonns, that th* 
Florentine might entertain no suspicions 

honesty. Then, on pretence thai oi 
his ships had bevn taken by corsairs, he 
cured from her a loan of 1000 florins, 
irity of tlie merchandise which 
believed to he in the warehouse, aud with thia 
leparted to Florence, without the 
knowledge of his mistress. \ 
despaired of his return, slie broke open thfl; 
casks he bad left behind, which 
discovered to be filled willi salt water, and ■>' 
little oil on tJLe surface. 

igin of this story may be found in 
the tales of I'etrus Alphonsus. Thereaceit^n 
person lends a sum of money to a treaclieruua 
friend, who refuses to repay it. Another 
person is instructed by the lender to fill some 
ith heavy stones, and offer to deposit 
this pretended treaaure in tlie hands of the 
cheat. While the negocialion isgoing on, he 
ho had been defrauded comes to repeat his 
demand, which the false friend now complies 
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Ad porlutn mittunt Hnulos andllali 
Si qua prregrinft nsvii In portniii adi 
HoKUDl civiutis nil — quid oi naman i 
PuH illas vxEuniplo Kie aJjili^vut. 
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withy lest any siispicion should fall on his 
honesty in presence of the new dnpe. This, 
like most other stories of Alphonsus, was pro- 
hably borrowed from the east, as a similar 
one occnrs in the Arabian Nights. From 
AlphonsQS the tale passed to the Trouveurs 
(Le Grand, Fabliaux, 3. 282), to the author 
of the Oesta Uomanorum (c. 1 18), and of the 
Cento Novelle Antiche. Boccaccio probably 
obtained it from the 74th tale of this last 
work, where the story, as related by Petrus 
AlphonsuSy is giren as the third example of 
those, who, tiying to be better, lost the whole. 
** Qui conta de certi che per cercare del megUo 
perderono 11 tutto." The novel of Boccaodo 
has some resemblance to the under-plot of 
Rule a Wife and hare a Wife, where Estifania, 
a courtezan, ensnares Michael Perez by per- 
sonating a lady of quality, but b herself 
afterwards cozeued with regard to the contents 
of his caskets. 

Day IX. During this day the narrators 
are allowed to recount stories on any subject 
they please,' but they seem for the most part 
to have followed the topics of the preceding 
one. 

1 . A widow lady in Pistoia had two lovers, 
the one called Rinuceio, the other Alexander, 
of whom neither was acceptable to her. At 
a time when she was harrassed by their im- 
portunities, a person named Scaniiadio, of re- 
probate life and hideous aspect, died and was 
buried. His death suggested to the lady a 
mode of getting rid of her lovers, by asking 
them to perform a service which she thought 
herself certain they would not undertake. 
She acquainted Alexander, that the body of 
Scannadio, for a purpose she would afterwards 
explain, was to be brought to her dwelling by 
one of her kinsmen, and feeling a horror at such 
an inmate, she would grant him her love, if, 
attired in the dead garments of Scannadio, he 
would occupy his place in the coffin, and 
allow himself to be conveyed to her house in 
the place of the deceased. To Rinuceio she 
sent to request that he would bring the corpse 
of Scannadio at midnight to her habitation. 
Both lovers, contrary to expectation, agree 
to fulfil her desires. During night she watches 
the event, and soon perceives Rinuceio coming 

^ JH ouello che piu gli aggrada 



along bearing Alexander, who was equipped 
in the shroud of Scannadio. On the approach 
of some of the watchmen with a light, Rinuceio 
throws down his burden and runs off, while 
Alexander returns home in the dead clothes. 
Next day each demands the love of hb mis- 
tress, which she refuses, pretending to believe 
that no attempt had been made to execute her 
commands. 

In an old English ballad a similar expedient 
is devised by a prioress, to get rid of her three 
lovers, a knight, a prelate, and a burgher. 
She promises her affections to the first, if he 
will lie all night in a chapel as a dead body, 
and wrapped in a winding-sheet. Next she 
requires the parson to say mass over the corpse, 
which she pretends is that of a cousin who 
had not been properly interred. She then 
tells the merchant to bring the body to her 
house, as the deceased owed her money, and 
must not be buried till his friends discharge 
the debt ; and, in order to terrify the priest, 
she desires that he should equip himself in 
disguise of the devil. The lovers all meet in 
the chapel, where both the knight and priest 
run off, so that the merchant has no corpse 
to bring home to his mistress. Hence the 
allotted service being accomplished by none 
of them, the lady refuses her love to all three. 
This tale is entitled the Pryorys and her 
Three Wooyrs, and has been published in 
Jamieson's Popular Ballads, from a MS. in 
the British Museum, attributed to Lydgate. 

2. Is the Pseautier of Fontaine. 

G. A poor man who kept a small hut in the 
district of Mugnone, near Florence, for the 
entertainment of travellers, had a comely 
daughter, called Niccolosa, of whom a young 
gentleman of Florence, called Hnuccio, be- 
came enamoured. As the lover had reason to 
believe the affection reciprocal, he set out with 
Adriano, one of his companions, to whom he 
imparted the secret. He took his way by the 
plain of Mugnone, and as he contrived to coine 
to the house of Niccolosa*s father late in the 
evening, he had a pretext for insisting on 
quarters. Pinuccio and his friend were lodged 
in one of three beds, which were in the same 
room : the landlord and his wife lay in the 
second, and Niccolosa by herself in the re- 
maining one, to which Pinuceio stole when 
he thought his host and hostess were asleep. 
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Adriano rising soon after, accidentally removes 
a cradle which stood at the side of the land- 
lord's bed. The hostess next gets up, bat 
when returning to lie down misses the cradle, 
and thinking she had nearly gone to bed to 
her guests, she falls into the very error she 
wished to avoid ; and Adriano, whom she 
niistakes for her husband, has thus no 
reason to repent his trouble in accom- 
panying his friend to Mugnone. Pinuc- 
cio now intending to return to his own bed, 
being also misled by the cradle, goes to that 
of the landlord, to whom, u to his friend, he 
recounts the manner in which he had passed 
the night . The enraged father discovers him- 
self by his threats, and the hostess hearing 
the noi^, and still fancying herself with her 
husband, remarks, that their guests are quar- 
reling. As Adriano thinks proper to reply to 
this observation, she instantly discovers her 
mistake, and slips into bed to her daughter. 
She thence calls to her husband to know what 
was the matter. On learning the intelligence 
which he had just received from Pinucdo* 
die asserts it must be false, as she herself had 
lain all night with their daughter, and had 
never closed her eyes. Adiiauo overhearing 
this conversation, cmlls out to Pinuccto, thai it 
is lamentable he cannot get over that habit of 
walking and speaking in hia sleep. To aid 
the dece^vtion. Pinaodo talks for soaw time 
in a manner the most ine^erent, and then; 
pretends to awake suddenly. The Undlord b 
thus satisi&Nl. and ever remains uncoosctous of 
Kb diNible di^iace. 

Tkb tale has been taken fr^>m an €4d Fa ■ 
KKaa of the Trvuveur Jean de Bot«^ entitled 
Ue Oombert et des deux Cleres. There two! 
decks go to seel their c^>ni erinded. The. 
iniller pretends to be frum houie, and while 
they are ^ekinjt him thn>«;£h the wwmL he 
purloUK the cv^rtubut withoat their siasfectLog 
him of the theft. The nirht sceoeo^rrvspoods 
with the IVcaj&efOii* except thsiS the cnaiW 
k» remoTvd intenti'Xiallv br one of the clerksw 
Ui order to entrap the miller's wt5e: the 
cafifejuophe. hovvTer, b daSffect ; f%>r the 
■uUer. durio^ hb ^aaurrel wi.:li tbe ether 
ebffk« oa sax-vunt of the icfv^nxu&rk'CL he hki 
WKoafeKtoas^T ^vvsu strikes a %h:. .uui iLi^ 
covers the cirviusiscaDKeE^ in whk-lL hb wife b 
»& ac m L He ai^i£«9se» Iter ia defSL^i Uift oMi^ 



energetic. She answers that what she liad 
done was undesigned, which is more than he 
can say of stealing the com. The Reeve*s 
Tale in Chaucer seems to be compounded of 
the Fabliau and the novel of Boccaccio. It 
bears the nearest resemblance to the former, 
but in one or two incidents is different from 
both. A miller deprived two clerks of Cam- 
bridge of their com, by letting their horse 
loose when they came to have it ground. 
They find it gone when they return from 
their search of the animal. Suspecting the 
thief, they come back one evening with the 
purpoee of being revenged. The cradle is 
intentionally removed by the one clerk, wliile 
the other is with the daughter. During the 
squabble, the miller's wife mistakes her hus- 
band for one of the clerks, and knocks him 
down. He is then soundly beat by the clerks, 
who ride off with their com ; — a solution by 
no means so ingenious as that either of the 
Fabliau or the tale in the Decameron. The 
story, as related by Boccaccio, has been imi- 
tated in the Cent Nonvelles Noovelles, and in 
the Berceau of Fontaine. 

9. Two young men repair to Jerusalem to 
consult Solomon. One asks how he may be 
well liked, the olho' how he may best manage 
a froward wife. Solomon advises the first to 
love others, and the second to repair to the 
brtd^ of Oca. From this last counsel neither 
can extiact any meaning, bat it b explained 
on their road home ; for when they come to 
the bridxe of that naiae, thcr meet a number 
of caravaits and mmks, and one of these ani- 
mab beinr restive, its m»tcr fiwees it oa with 
a stick. The «ivice d S oto— om hang now 
understood, b fbUowed, and with complete 
sQceesa. Prooi aO the Italian aove&scs we 
hear of thb specits of i&cip&ie beiag exer- 
cbed by htts£^aBhi5.^aBi it b always Beatioiied 
vith a^»pn>t^tioa In ntany tsi the Ffthfianx, 
» IV b dune ^ai fat cocrigee (Le Graad. ;jL 
:^HV the cn^eel choedy b emp£oT«i f.r pnv 
curiru: docMstic Seik-tty. It may rer!Lii«r» 
jkp^ear sicuralar. tha£ an a^e of wbicii ::ie 
v-iDKAracteriaCic w:a> r^stiKaQtia Sic the siLr s«^x• 
>h!oa»i hjkVY xi^ren oimnmnceoieac so a Vjoiz 
series of je^sv lN?aajied aa the principle. tXiS 
ti.-«,t«aI distct^iiiM b Teuabise m cvirrecc me 
e«il ^ibpoeiti'tfa of iome wi««k ami &i -mpmtrx 
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convient 11 battre, et bonne aussl, a fin qu* 
elle ne se change," is a maxim inculcated in 
the romance of Milles et Amys, which was 
written in the brightest days of chivalry. 

10. This story is taken from the Fabliau 
of the Trouveur Rutelieuf, De la Demoiselle 
qui vouloit voler (Le Grand, vol. iv. p. 316), 
in which a clerk, while pretending to add 
wings and featliers to a lady, that she might 
fly, acts in a similar manner with the priest of 
Barletta. It b Fontaine's La Jument du com- 
pere Pierre. 

The stories in 

Day X. Ai-e of those who acted with mag- 
nificence or generosity in mattera of love, or 
any thing else.* 

1 . A noble Italian, called Ruggieri, entered 
into the service of Alphonso, King of Spain, 
lie soon perceives that his majesty is ex- 
tremely libei-ai to others, but thinking his own 
merits not sufficiently rewarded, he asks leave 
to return to his own country. Thb the king 
grants, after presenting him with a fine mule 
for his journey. Alphonso directs one of his 
attendants to join him on the road, to note if 
he make any complaint of the treatment he 
had reeeived, and, if he should, to command 
his return. The mule having stopped in a 
river, and refusing to go on, Ruggieri said she 
WHS like the person who gave her. Ruggieri 
being in consequence brought back to the 
capital, and his words reported to the king, 
he is introduced into the presence of his ma- 
jesty, and asked why he had compared him to 
the mule ; " Because," replied Ruggieri, " the 
mule would not stop where it ought, but 
stood still when it should have gone on : in 
like manner you give where it is not suitable, 
and withhold where you ought to bestow." 
On hearing this, the king carries him into a 
hall, and shows him two shut coffers, one 
filled with earth, another containing the 
crown and scepti-e, with a variety of precious 
stones. Alphonso desires him to take which 
he pleases ; and Ruggieri having accidentally 
fixed on the one witli earth, the king affirms 
that it is bad fortune that has all along pre- 
vented him from being a partaker of the royal 
benefits. Then having presented him with 

^ Di chi libenJmente, o woro magnificamente ai- 
cuna coaa operaMe, intomo a fatti d^amore, o d^al- 
fraocsa 



the valuable chest, he allows him to return to 
Italy. 

The rudiments of this story may be traced 
as far back as the romance of Josaphat and 
BarLiam. A king commanded four chests to 
be made, two of which were covered with 
gold, and secui-ed by golden locks, but were 
filled with rotten bones of human carcases. 
The other two were overlaid with pitch, and 
bound with rugged cords, but were replenished 
with precious stones, and ointments of most 
exquisite odour. Having called his nobles 
together, the king placed these chests before 
them, and asked which they deemed most 
valuable. They pronounced those with the 
golden coverings to be the most precious, and 
surveyed the other two with contempt. ** I 
foresaw," said the king, " what would be your 
determination, for you look with the eyes of 
sense ; but to discern baseness or value, which 
are hid within, we must look with the eyes 
of the mind :" he then ordered the golden 
chests to be opened, which exhaled an intole- 
rable stench, and filled the beholders with 
horror. The story next appeai-ed in the 
109th chapter of the continental Gesta Ro- 
manorum. There an innkeeper found a chest, 
which he discovered to be full of money. It 
was claimed by the owner, and the innkeeper, 
in order to ascertain if it was the will of Pro- 
vidence he should restore it, ordered three 
pasties to be made. One he filled with earth, 
the second with bones of dead men, and the 
third with the money : he gave his choice of 
these three to the rightful proprietor, who 
fixed successively on the two with earth and 
bones, whence the innkeeper drew an infe- 
rence in his own favour. This story came to 
Boccaccio, with the farther modifications it 
had received in the Cento Novelle Antiche. 
It is related, conformably to the circumstances 
in the Decameron, both in the Speculum 
Historiale, and in the Confessio Amantis of 
Gower, who cites a cronikil as his authority 
for the tale. Thence it passed into the Eng- 
lish Gesta Romanorum, where three vesseb 
are exliibited to a lady for her choice, the 
first of gold, but filled with dead bones ; the 
second of silver, containing earth and worms ; 
and the last of lead, but replenbhed with pre- 
cious stones. It was probably from this last 
iwtrk titat Shakspeare adopted the story of 
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the caskets, which forms part of tha plot of Orlando InTumorato, and u related by a lad^ 
his Merchant of Venice. to Kinatdo, while he eBcorts hvr on a journey 

6. Dianura, the wife of a rich man of Udina, Iroldo, a Bahylonian knight, had a wife, called 
in tlM country of Friuli, in order to get rid Tisbina, who was beloved by a young man of 
of the iiiiportomlies of her lover Ansaldo, the name of Prainldo. This lady, in order lo 
told bis emiBsary that she would requite his > get rid of her admirer's importunities, offered 
aflection, if he produced a garden in Januai^, 1 to requite his affection, provided he should 
which was then approaching, as freah and gain admittance to an enchanted gardenia a 



blooming as if it were the month of May 
This condition, which the lady conceived 
imponible to be fulfilled, her lover accom- 
{ilislied by aid of a necromancer. The garden 
being exhiliited to the lady, she went in the 
utmost distress to her husband, and informed 
him of Uie eogogenient ahe had come under. 
As he commanded her at all events to abide 
by her promise, she waited on Ansaldo, and 
told him she hod come at her husltand's desire, 
to fullit the agreement. Ansaldo, touched 
with her affliction and the generosity of her 
husband, refused this offer; and the necro- 
mancer, who happened to be in the Jiouse 
the time, declined to accept the 
which he had stipulated for his serviceu. 

Manni observes, that this novel was pro- 
bably founded on a story current in the age 
of lloccacdo (and subseijuently mentioned by 
Trithemus), concerning a Jew physician, who, 
in the year 876, in the njiddle of winter, caused 
by enchantment a gurden, with ttves and 
flowers in bloom, to apjiear before a numerous 
and splendid company. The sLory, however, 
of Dianoro, as well as the 4th of the present 
day, had formerly been told by Boccaccio 
himself, in the Sth book of his I'hilocopo 
which is on account of the loves of Plores and 
Btancaiior, ' 

is discussed t 
hero t f the 



wood, near thacontineeof Burbary, and bring 
her a slip of a tree growing there, of which 
the blossoms were pearls, the fruit emeralds, 
and the branches gold. The lover sets out on 
this expedition, and on hia way meets an old 
man, who gives him directions for entering 
the magic garden with safety, and bestows on 
him a mirror to drive away the Medusa, by 
whom it was guarded. By this means Pnuuldo 
having accomplished the conditions, returns 
to Babylon, and the lady is commanded by 
the husliand to fulfil the obligations she had 
come under. Prosildo, however, declines to 
take advantogeof this compliance, and restores 
Tisbinia to her lord. But Iroldu, detemiine-i 
not to be outdone in courtesy, insists on re- 
signing his wife to Prosildo, and then leaves 
Babylon for ever, as he cannot endure to be- 
hold even the happiness of which he i 
himself the author. The tale * ~ 
is snppoaed by the editor of Beaumont and 
Ftetehpr to lie also the origin of the Triumph 
of Honour, the lirst of their Four Plays in 
One ) but it is more probalile that these dm- 
matists took their plot from the Frankelcin's 
Tale in Chaucer, as tile impossible thing re- 
quired in the Triumph of Honour, by Dorigen 
from her lover Martius, is that a mass of 
;, among otherquestions, the I rocks should be converted into " a chainpdn 
t of the husband and lover field." 

: court of Naples, when tlie| 8. Titua, the son of a Roman patrician, re- 
laiids in that country. jKided during the period of his education at 
Th*8 Btory of Boccaccio is the origin of the Athens, iu tlie house of Chremes, a friend of 
l>anLelein's Tale ''f Chaucer, in which the. his father. A warm and brotherly affectiou 
circumstances are precisely the same as in the arises betwixt the young Boman and Oisippus, 
Decameron, es<:ept ttiat the Impossible thirg ' the son of Chremes : They prosecute their 
wiuired by the lady is, that her lover should studies together, and have no happiness but 



remove the rocks from the coast of llrilany : a 
lumilar tale, however, according to Tyrwhitt, 
occurs in an old Breton lay, from which he 
conceives the incidents may have come imnie- 
dialely to the Eiiglish poet. Boccaccio's novel 
fa unquestionably the origin of a story whii:h 
Dccuiiiea the whole of the I2th canto of the 



each other's society. Oisippus, on the di 
of hie father, being peraoodad by his friends 
to marry, fixes ou Sophrouio, an Atheiuan 
lady of exquisite beauty. Before the day 
appointed for the celebration of the nuptials, 
he carries Titus to viut her. The Roman is 
smitten with an involuntary pasuon fur the 
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iutended bride, and, after a long internal 
6truggle, reluctantly discloses his love to 
Gisippus. This disinterested friend redgns 
his pretensions, and on the night of the 
marriage, Sophronia, without her knowledge, 
receives Titus instead of Gbippus as her hus- 
band. The lady and her family are at first 
greatly exasperated by the deception, but are 
afterwards pacified, and Sophronia proceeds 
with Titus to Rome, whither he was now 
summoned on account of the death of his 
father. Some time after this, Gisippus, being 
reduced to great poverty, repairs to Rome, 
with the view of receiving succour from his 
friend ; but Titus, not knowing him in the 
miserable plight in which he appeared, passes 
him on the street. Gisippus, thinking he had 
seen and despised him, retires to a solitary 
part of the city, and next day in despair 
accuses himself of a murder which he had 
there seen committed. Titus, who happens 
to be in court at the time, now recognises his 
friend, and, in order to save him from punish- 
ment, declares that he himself was guilty of 
the crime. Both, however, are set at liberty, 
on the confession of the real murderer, who, 
being present at this singular contest, is 
touched with pity and remorse. The story 
coming to the knowledge of Octavius Cesar, 
who was then one of the Triumvirs, the delin- 
quent, for the sake of the friends, b pardoned 
also. Titus bestows his sister in marriage 
on Giappus, re-establishes his fortune, and 
prevails on him to settle in Rome. 

This tale b taken from the second story of 
Petrus Alphonsus; but Boccaccio has made 
considerable alterations, if we may judge of 
the original from the form in which it is ex- 
hibited by Le Grand (vol. iii. p. 262). There 
it is not two young men brought up together, 
who form thb romantic attachment, but two 
mercantile correspondents, the one residing 
in Syria, and the other in Egypt ; and the 
renunciation of hb mistress by the latter takes 
place soon after his first intei-view with his 
partner. The change which has been made 
in this particular by the Italian novelbt, b a 
manifest improvement. In the next place, in 
the tale of Alphonsus, it b not thought neces- 
sary to deceive the bride after the nuptials, in 
the manner related in the Decameron ; she is 
transferred^ without farther ceremonv, as a 



piece of property, from one friend to the 
other, which is a convincing proof of the 
eastern origin of the tale. Lastly, in Alphon- 
sus, the friend who is reduced in hb circum- 
stances does not fancy himself neglected by 
his former companion ; he sees the murder 
committed before he enters Rome, and avails 
himself of the incident to get free from a life 
in which he had no longer any enjoyment. 

As thus improved by Boccaccio, the story 
ranks high among the serious ItaUan novels. 
The internal conflict of Titus — ^tlie subsequent 
contest between the friends — ^the harangue of 
Titus to the two assembled families, and the 
beautiful eulogy on friendship, which ter- 
minates the tale, form, in the opinion of 
critics, the most eloquent passages in the De- 
cameron, or perhaps in the Italian language. 

The story of Titus and Gisippus was tran- 
slated into Latin by the novelist Bandello, 
and into English by Edward Lewicke, 1562, 
whose version perhaps directed to this tale the 
notice of Goldsmith, who has inserted it in 
his miscellanies, though it is there said to be 
taken from a Byzantine hbtorian, and the 
friends are called Septimius and Alcander. 
Boccaccio's story has also evidently suggested 
the concluding incidents of Greene's Phi- 
lomela, and is the subject of an old French 
drama, by Hai*dy, entitled Gesippe, ou Les 
Deux Amis. 

10. Gualtier, Marquis of Salluzzo, being 
solicited by his friends to marry, chooses 
Griselda, the daughter of a peasant, who was 
one of hb vassals. Wishing to make trial of 
the temper of hb wife, he habitually addresses 
her, soon after the marriage, in the harshest 
language. He then successively deprives her 
of a son and daughter, to whom she had given 
birth, and persuades her that he had mur- 
dered them, because his vassals would not 
submit to be governed by the descendants of 
a peasant. Next he produces a fictitious bill 
of divorce, by virtue of which he sends back 
his wifa to the cottage of her father, and 
lastly, he recalb her to hb palace, on pre- 
tence that she may put it in order, and offidate 
at the celebration of his marriage with a 
second consort. The lady, whom Griselda at 
first mistakes for the bride, proves to be her 
own daughter. Her son is also restored to 
her. and she b rewarded for her long snffer- 

k 
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ing, n-hich she bad bume with |iruvrrbial 
patience, l>y the redoubled &nd no ionger dis- 
gnised affei^tioa of her liusbsnd. 

The original of this celebruted tale was at 
one time believed tu have been an old MS., 
entitled Le Paninient dea Duoiea. Tliia was 
firat ftssei'ted by Ulicbat in hiii notes on 
Itabelois. It was afterwards iiientiuiied by 
Le Orand and Manni, and tbmuub them by 
tbe Abbe de Sitde and Ouliund (DiM^aiint sur 
qudques nncieiu puetes); but MrTyrwhUt 
iufonuB us tliat Olivier de U Mai-vlie, ttie 
author of the Parement dcH Dailies, was not 
boru for many years after the composition of 
the Decameron, DO that some other oiigiiial 
must be sought. Noguier, in his Uiatoire de 
Thoulouse, asserts, that the patient lieroine 
of the tale actually existed in 1103. In the 
Auiiales d' Aquitaine, she is said to have 
flourished in \02a. That there was Kuch a 
person is also pudtively asserted by Forest! 
da Bei^amo, iu hU Chronicle, though he does 
not fix the period at which she lived. Tbe 
probability, therefore, is, that the novel of 
fioccAcdo, as well as the Parement dns Dniiies, 
has been founded on some real or traditional 
incident ; a conjecture which is I'unfinned hy 
the letter of Petrarch to iioccacclo, wiittcn 
after a perusal of tile Decameron, in which 
he says tliat he had beard the titory of G riseldis 
related mnny years before. 

From whatever source derived, GriKclda 
appears to have been the most pi'pular of all 
tlie stories of the Decajneron. In the 14th 
century, the prose translations of It in French 
were very numerous ; Le Grand mentions that 
he had seen upwards of twenty, under the 
different names, Miroir des Uames, EiempU 
de bonnes etmauvaiaesfemmes, &c. Petrarch, 
who had not seen the Decameron till a t 
time before his death (which shows 
Boccaccio was ashamed of the work), read it 
with much admiration, as api<eai-B from his 
letters, and tronalated it into Latin in 1379. 
Chaucer, who borrowed the story from Pe- 
tmrcli. assigns it to the Clerk of Oxenfords, ~ 
llis Canterbury Tales. Tbe clerk declares 
his prologue, that he learned it from Petrarch 
at Padua; and if we may believe Warton, 
Chaucer, when in Itnly, actually heard the 
itory related by Petrarch, who, before trar 
latiiig it into Latin, had got it by heart, 



order to repeat to his friends. The tale 
became so popular in France, that the come- 
dians of Paris represented, in 13ti3, a Mysleiy 

French ver.se, entitled, Le Mysti 
Oiiaeldia. There is also an English drama, 
called Putient Oriasul, entered in StatioDcn^, 
Hall, imx Oueof Qoldoni'sphty! 
tbe tyrannical husband is king of Thenall 

also funned on the subject of Qiiseldis. 
a novel by Luigi Alamanni, a count of Bai 
lona subjects his wife to a nmitar trial 
patience with that which Oiiselda ex] 
euced. He proceeds, however, so far as tfi 
force her to comuiit dishonourable actions at 
his command. Tbe experiment, too is not 
intended as a test of his wife's obedicuce, but 
as a revenge on account of her once liaving 
refused him as a husband. 

Thestory of Boccaccio seems hardly deserv- 
ing of so much (popularity and imitation, 
" An English reader," says Mr Ellis in his 
DOtes to Way's Faiiliaux, " is natui'ally led 
to compare it with our national ballad, the 
Nut-Biown liiaid (the Henry and Emma of, 
Prior), because both compodtiouB 
tended to describe a perfect female chai 
ex]rosed to the severest trials, submitting wl 

unmerited cruelty, disarming 
by gentleness and patience ; and, 
finally, recompensed for hecvirtues by trans- 
ports rendered more exquisite by her suffer- 
ing." Tbe author then proceeds to show, 
that although tbe intention be the same, the 
conduct of the ballad is superior to that of 
the novel. " In the former, the cruel scrutiny 
of the feelings is suggested by the Jealousy of 
a lover, anxious to explore the whole extent 
of hit empire over the heart of amistrewi his 
doubts are perhaps natural, and he is only 
culpable, because he consents to purchase the 
asBurauce of his own happiness at the expense 
of the tempotaiy anguiah and apparent degm- 
datioD of the object of his affections. But 
she is prepared for tlie exertion of her flnu- 
ness by slow degrees; she ia strengtheiiei) by 
[lasaon, by the conseiousneHs of the desperate 
step she had already taken, and by the con- 
viction that every sacrifice was tolerable which 
iiisuied her claim to the gratitude of her 
lover, and was paid as the price of his hap- 
jiineas ; her trial is short, and her recompense 
is permanent. Fur his doubts aud jealoutr 
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■h« pechajis found 
hMrl ; anJ in the n 
Ution, SDiI triumph 
her own excellence, and tlie pri»|iect of 
clondeil security, she mifiUK eauly furgive her 
lover for having cviuc«d that the idul of his 
heart was fully detetving of his adnration. 
Gnutier, on the contrary, is neither blinded 
by iove.nortormeiitcd by jealousy ; lie merely 
wishes 10 gratify a childish ouriosity, by dis- 
covering how far conjugal olwdience can be 
carried; and the recompeace of anexampled 
patience ii a mere pennisNon to wear s comet 
without farther molestation. Nor, as in the 
ballad, is secuiity obtained by a momentary 
aneoainess, but by lung yeara of suffnring. It 
may be doubted, whether the emotions to 
which the story of Boccaccio gives rise, are at 
all diirert>nt from those which would be ex- 
cited )>y an execution on the rack. The 
meiit. too, of reidgnation, de])ends inucli on 
it« motive ; and the cause of niomlity is not 
gimtly promoted by bestowing, on a passive 

' miitsioa to capricious tyranny, the coiii- 
'tiienilation which \s only due to an huiulde 
Kciiuimweuce in tlie just dispensations of Pro- 
vidence," 

The budget of stories being exhausted with 
Iha tale of Oriselda, the |>arty of pleasure 
rrtnm Lo Florence and the pestilence. 

There are few works which have had an 
b|nal influence on literature with the Deca- 
ineiuii of Boccaccio, Even in England its 



effecla were powerful. Prom it Clutucer 
adopted the notion of Che frame in which he 
has enclosed his taJes, and the gener^ man- 
ner of bis stories, while in some instances, as 
we have seen, he has merely versilied the 
novels of the Italian. In 1666, U'iJIiain 
Paynter printed many of Boccaccio's stories 
in Engliitb, in his work caJled the Palace of 
PlvAsure. This fii-st translation contained 
sixty novels, and it was soon followed liy 
another volume, coniprelionding thirty-four 
additional tales, Theaeare ttie pages of wbicli 
Shukapeare made so much use. From Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy, we lenm that one of 
the great amusements of our ancestors was 
reading Boccaccio aloud, an entertainment of 
which the effects were speedily visible in 
the literature of the country. The first 
English translation, however, of the whole 
Decameron, did not appear till 1620. In 
France, Boccaccio found early and illustrious 
imilntorB. In Iiis own country he brought 
his native language to perfection, and gave 
stability to a mode of composition, wliidi, 
before his time, had only existed in a rude 
state in Italy; he collected the current tales 
of the age, which he decorated with new cir- 
<, and delivered in a style which 
parallel for elegance, naivete, and 
grace- Hence his popularity was unbounded, 
and his iuiitatot? more numerous than those 
of any author recorded in the annals of liter- 
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Or the Italian Imilstors of Boccaccio, tlie eai^ 
Seat waa 

FRANCO SACCHETTI, 
■ Florentine, who was bom in 1335, and died 
•boat the year 1410, He waa a poet in bis 
youth, and travelled to Sclavonia and other 
countries, to attend to some mercantile con- 
Mms. Ashe advanced in years he was isised 



to a distinguished rank in the magistracy of 
Florence ; he became podexta of Faenm and 
other places, and at length governor of a 
Florentine province in the Romagna. Not- 
withstanding his honours he Uved and died 
poor,but is said to have beena good bun 



; he left a 



facetious ni 

of sonnets and canitoni 

been last, and otliers ai 
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toles there were a ^reat variety of MS. copies, 
vhich is a proof of the popularity of the &.\i- 
tlior, but all of theiu haJ orif^nally lieen very 
incomplete, or becaiDB so before any one 
thuuglit of printing the works of IbU nove- 
list. At leiigth, ID 1724, shout 230 of tbe 
300 storieK, originally written by Saixhetti, 
were edited by Oiovanni Bottari, from two 
MSS. in the LnDi^ntiaii Ubnin-, which were 
the most ancient, and at the wune time the 
iDMt perfect, at that time extant. Thin edi. 
tioB was printed at Napleii, tliouKh with tJie 
data of Florence, in two vols. 8vo, and was 
fotluwed by two impressions, which are /ac 
$imila of the foimet, and caa hardly be dis- 
tlDguished from it. 

Crescitnbeni places Sacchetti next to Boc- 
caccio in merit as well as in time. Warton 
affinns that Ids tales were composed eailier 
than the Decameron ; but this must be a mis- 
take, as, from the historical incidents men- 
tioned, they could not have been written 
before 137B. Indeed, the novelist himself, in 
his protcmium, says lie was induced to under- 
take the work from the example of Bocuaecio. 
" RiguardanUo all' excellenta poeta Giovanni 
Buccscciu, il ijuale descrivendo il libro Cento 
Novelle, &o., lo Franco Sacchetti mi propose 
di scrivere la presenle open." Were other 
evidence necessary than the declaration of 
Sacchetti himself, it is mentioned that lie 
vrrote at a much later period than Boccaccio, 
and in imitation of that author, by many of 
the Italian commentatoi's, and critics, espe- 
cially Borghiui, in his Origine di Firenze,' 
Cinelli in hix cat^togue of Florentine writers,* 
and the deputies employed for the correction 
of the Decameron. All these authors also 
declare, that most of the incidents related by 
Sacchetti actually occurred. The novelist, 
in his intruductiun, informs us that he bud 
made a collection of all ancient and modem 
tales ; to some incidents related by him be 
hod been witness, and a few had happened to 
himself. The work, lie says, was compiled 
and written for the entertainment of his coun- 
trymen, on account of the wretched state of 
their capital, which was afflicted by the 
plague, and torn by dvil dissenuons. 

> K.8s<xheltlHri»lnlomo>U-anno lino. 
Qual oper> KtiBe Suecbelti mono dal eumg^a 



At the present day I fear the tales of fa?- 
chetti will hardly amuse, iu more favourable 
circumstances. His work wants that dra- 
matic fonn, which is a prindpal charm in 
the Decameron, and which can alone bestow 
nnity or connexion on this species of eompu- 
dtioii. The merit of a pure and easy style ta 
indeed allowed him by all the critics of his 
own ouuntiy, and his talcs are aim n>)niidcd 
I17 the Italian antic] uarie.i, who fre<|Uenily 
avail theinsvlves of bis works, as most valu- 
able records of some curious historical funis, 
and of customs that had fallen into disuse ; 
but their iuCrinsic merit, merely coiuudcred as 
stories, is not great. Thei-e are few novels of 
ingenious gallantry, and none of any length, 
interest, or pathoa, like the Oiiselda, or tli« 
Cymon and Iphigenia uf the Decameron. A 
gi'eat number of them ajf accounts of foolish 
tricks performed by Buffalmaeco, the painter. 
and played on Messer Dolcibene, and Alberto 
da Siena, who seem to have been the butts of 
that age, as Calondrino was in the time of 
Boccaccio. But by far the greatest propor- 
tion of the work comdsts of sayings or rejiat^ 
tees, which resemble, except in merit, the 
Facetiae of Poggio. Sismondi, in the Histuira 
de la Literature du mtdi de I'Eurojie, hospru- 
nouDced a very accurate judgment on the 
tales of Sacchetti. — " Au reste, quetijue ebis« 
que Ton fasae de la purete et de 1' elegance de 
son style, Je le trouve plus curieux a con- 
suiter sur les moeurs de son temps qu' en- 
trainiint par sa galt^ lorsque U croit etra le 
plus plusant, 11 rapporte dans ses Nouvelles 
presque toujunm des eveiiemens deson temps 
et d' autour de lui ; ce svnt des ant-cdotes do- 
mestiquea — de pelita accidens de menage, qui, 
en general, me paroissent trea-peu rejouissaiis ; 
qiielquefoisdes friponneries qui ne sont guem 
adroites, des plaisanleries qui ne aont gtiei'es 
fines; et 1' on est eouvent loutetonni dc viiir 
pliUHBnt de profession s' avouervoincu |>nr 
mot piquant qui lui a dit un enfant on uii 
mstre, et qui ne nous cause pas beaucoup ■!' 
admiraUan. Apres avoir Iu ces Nouvelles, ini 
ne pent s" empecher de oonclure que I' art <le 
la conversation n' avait pas fait dans le qnn- 
torzieme siccle des progres bush ra|>ides qua 
lesautres beaux ai-ts, et que ces grands holnnwtj 
a qui nous devons lant de chefs d* ituvre % 
etaient |>uiul si buus a enteudre cau! 
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de8 gens qui ne les valent pas." — Although 
this opinion seems on the whole well founded, 
a few examples may be adduced as specimens 
of the manner of Sacchetti, in the style of 
composition which he has chiefly adopted. 

One day while a blacksmith was singing, 
or rather bawling out the verses of Dante, 
that poet happened to pass at the time, and 
in a sudden emotion of anger, threw down all 
the workman^s utensils. On the blacksmith 
complaining of this treatment, Dante replied, 
" I am only doing to your tools what you do 
to my verses : I will leave you unmolested, 
if you cease to spoil my productions.'* This 
foolish jest is elsewhere told of Ariosto and 
other poets. 

Some one having come unasked to a feast, 
and being reproved for his forwardness by the 
other guests, said it was not his fault that he 
had not been invited. 

A boy of fourteen years of age astonishes a 
company with the smartness and sagacity of 
his conversation. One of the number remarks, 
that the folly of grown-up men is usually in 
proportion to the sense of their childhood. 
" You," replies the boy, " must have been a 
person of extraordinary wisdom in your in- 
fancy." This story is the Puer facete dicax 
in Poggio's Facetiae, and is there told of a 
cardinal and a chfld who delivered a harangue 
in presence of the pope. 

A Florentine buffon, seeing a senator and 
a person of villainous appearance quarrelling 
at a gaming-house, and the spectators looking 
quietly on without interfering, offered him- 
self as umpire. This being accepted, he 
decided for the rascal, without hearing the 
state of the game, on the ground that where 
two persons of an exterior so dissimilar dis- 
pute, the looker»>on take the part of the man 
of respectable appearance, if he has the least 
shadow of right. There is a dmilar story re- 
corded of a decision given by the Chevalier 
de Grammont against Louis XIV. 

Philip of Valois lost a favourite hawk, for 
which he offered a reward of two hundred 
francs. This falcon was some time after found 
by a peasant, who, recognising the royal bird 
by the fiewrs de lis engraved on the bells, 
carried it to the palace, and was admitted to 
];-esent it to his majesty by the uslier of the 
chamber on condition that he should give 



him half of whatever recompense was be- 
stowed. The peasant informed the king of 
this agreement, and solicited as his reward 
fifty strokes of the baton. He accordingly 
receives twenty-five blows, and the usher has 
the remainder of the gratification ; but the 
clown afterwards privately obtains a pecuniary 
remuneration from the monarch. This story 
coincides with an English ballad of the end of 
the 14th century, published in Weber's Me- 
trical Romances, entitled Sir Cleges, where 
the knight of that name, who wishes to pre- 
sent an offei-ing to King liter, is admitted 
into the palace by the porter, and introduced 
to the royal presence by the steward, on coi\;- 
dition that each should receive a third of the 
recompense bestowed on him by the monarch. 
The knight being requested by the king to 
fix his reward, chooses twelve bastinados, eight 
of which he enjoys the satisfaction of distri- 
buting with his own hand between the stewarf^ 
and the porter. 

These are a few of the tales of Sacchetti, 
which are said to have had some foundation 
in fact. There are also a good many stories 
derived from the east, through the medium of 
the Gesta Romanorum and the Fabliaux. 

138. The master of a family, resolving to 
inile his house without dispute, places a pair 
of breeches in the hall, and calls on his wife 
to come and fight for them, if she wishes any 
longer to contest the superiority. This nove' 
of Sacchettl is incomplete, and there is no 
account of the issue of the combat, but it is 
evidently taken from a fabliau, entitled De 
Sire Hain et de dame Anieuse (Le Grand, 3 
100), where the combat ends in favour of the 
husband . This contest has probably given rise 
to the French phrase, Elle porte les culotes, 
which has become proverbial, I believe, in 
every European nation where the pre-emi- 
nence is disputed. 

140. From the story in the Fabliaux con- 
cerning three Blind Beggars of Compiegne 
(see p. 200, &c.). In the original, how- 
ever, they get no money, but in Sacchetti 
one of their number receives a small coin, and 
is told it is one more valuable, — an alteration 
which is certainly no improvement. The tale, 
as related by Sacchetti, is the second novel of 
Sozzini. 

152. Story of a man who gives a T)re8ent of 
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an nfs, that had been taught somp curious [ veil es Nouvelles ; the Hlh of the Quu 
tiifki. to a great lord, and recrives in return I Xavmre, and the QuJproiiDO of Fontaine, 
n horse finely cnjiBrisoned. Another pereon 207. This story is from a fabiisa, ent 
hearing of this sends two asses, hut is die- La Culotta das Cordeliers (l/e Oisnd, 1 . 208 
~ ited of his requital. This story was 'it is (here told, that a merchant' 



ori^nally in the Kabllaiix, and has been 
imitated in various forms in almost every 
language. 

166. Is the first of a series of tales coneem- 
ing; cares performed in on extraordinary or 
comical manner. It is also from one of the 
Fabliaux, entitled L' Arracheur de Dents (Le 
Gr&nd, 2. 293), where a tooth-drawer fa-itens 
one end of an iron wire to the tusk that is to 
he pulled out, and the other to an anvil ; he 
tbi^n passes a red-hot iron before the nose of 
his patient, who, from the mrprise, throws 
himself suddenly back, and by this jerk the 
tooth is extracted. 

198. A blind beggar hides 100 florins 
under a stone in a chapel, but, being observed 
by some one, his money is stolen. Having 
discovered his loss, he desires his Bon to place 
him next morning at the entrance of the 
chureh, and observe if any one going in should 
pve him in a peculiar manner. He is in con- 
Mfjuence infonne^I that a certain person, who 
was in fact the thief, had been very partioular 
in his resnrds. To him the beggar straight- 
way repairs, and tells him that he has 100 
florins concealed in the church, and 100 
inure lent out, which are to he restored in 
vtL,'ht days, and concludes with requesting, 
that he would lay out the whole for him to 
tlip best advantage. The thief, in hopes of 
being enabled to purloin all, replaces what he 
hail stolen, There is a similar story in the 
Arabian Nights— 14th Tale of Alphonsus— 
Le Grand, 3. 282.— fiesta Kotnanornm.c. 118. 
— Cento Novella Antiche, N. 74, 

20(1. A miller's wife substitutes herself for 
a woman with whom she discovered her hus- 
band had an assignation, and her spouse had 
previously agreed to share with a friend the 
favours he wax to receive. This tale b taken, 
with little variation, from Le Meanier d' 
Aleus {Le Grand, 3. 292). The leading cir- 
cumstances, however, have been told oftener 
than once in the Fabliaux, and have escaped 
the notice of few of the French or Italian no- 
velists. They form the Quinqne ova in the 
Facetiae of Pog^nu ; the tJlh of the Cent Nou- 



Ican^ had a clerk for a gallant, The huaba 
caiiie home one iiij;ht unexpectedly. 
clerk had time to escape, but lett an «sb 
article al divas behind him, which on t 
following morning the husband pot on Ii 
mistake. Ilefure evening he remarked t' 
change in his clothes, and on hia return homv 
reproached hia wife with herinfidelity. Aware, 
lionever, of ber perilous situation, she had 
applied, during her husband's absence, for a 
similar article of dreas,at the monastery of SI'S 
Francis. She persuaded her spouse that shH 
had procured what he then wore, tor Ibifl 
purpose of transmitting his name to poalerily}!| 
and, on inquiry, the husband of courae found 
ber declaration coniinned by the monks of St 
Francis. InSacchrtti the lover Is afriar, and 
at his request a monk goes to demand what 
the friar hod left from the husband, as relina 
of St Francis, which his wife had procnreifV 
from the monastery. The story is ' 
dino (p. 38), the Facetiae of Poggio, where it 
is the Braccae Divi Francisci, and the Noveb| 
lino of Maisuccio (3d of 1st part) ; but ii 
last work the monks come to take back whiC 
they had lent, in solemn procession : Ma»- 
succio's tale has been versified in the Nouvelle 
Galanti of Casti, under title of Brache di San 
QritTone. Similar incidents are related in tha 
Apology for Herodotus, by Henry Stepbena. J 
and in the Jewish Spy, where we are informeil 
by the author in a. note, that this adventuraS 
actually happened to a Jesuit in France, Of J 
all these tales the origin may, perhaps, he a 
story in Apuleiun, where a gallant is detected 
by the husband from haTing-lcft his aondals. 
The loverafterwardsBCCountsfortb<»r having - 
been found in the house, by accusing the hi 
band's slave (with whom he was in colliui' 
in presence of his master, of having stt 
them from him at the public bath. Thest 
of Apuleius is versified in the Orlando Inii»>9 
morato (C. 5.1), hut there a mantle is left by* 
the gallant instead of sandals. 

In chronological order, the novelist wh»J 
cornea next to 3acchetti, ia 
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8ER GIOVANNI/ 

a FlorentiDe notary. His tales, as he men- 
tions in a sonnet prefixed, were begun in 
1378, and they were written at a village in 
the neighbourhood of Forli. They were not 
published, however, till 1558, at Milan. Those 
copies which bear the date of 1554, are in 
fact a subsequent edition with a false date, 
and no other impression, which was genuine 
and perfect, appeared till 1757. This work 
is entitled U Pecorone (the Dunce), a title 
which the author assumed, as some Italian 
academicians styled themselves, Insensati, 
Stolidi, &c., a^^pellations in which there 
was not always so much irony as they ima- 
gined. 

In point of purity and elegance of style, Ser 
Giovanni is reckoned inferior only to Boc- 
caccio ; a number of his tales are also curious 
in a historical point of view, and correspond 
precisely with facts related by Giovanni Vil- 
lani. Indeed, some have erroneously believed 
that this historian was the Giovanni who wrote 
the Pecorone. 

Near the commencement of the work the 
novelist feigns that a young man of Florence, 
named Auretto, fell in love by report with a 
nun of a convent at Forli. With the design 
of having frequent opportunities of seeing her, 
Auratto repaired to Forli, and became a monk 
of the same order. He was soon appointed 
chaplain of the convent, and in that capacity 
had liberty of paying daily visits to his mis- 
tress. At length it is agreed, that at these 
interviews each should relate a tale. The 
work is accordingly divided into days, the 
number of which b twenty-five; each day 
contains two stories, and generally concludes 
with songs or amorous verses. 

The first story of Ser Giovanni b one of the 
most beautiful triumphs of honour which has 
ever been recorded. Galgano, a young gentle- 
man of Siena, becomes deeply enamoured of a 
Jady named Donna Minoccia. After paying 
court to her a considerable time in vain, the 
lady is induced, by the wonderful eulogies 
accidentally given of him by Messer Stricca, 
her husband, to invite him to an interview 

1 If. Pbcorune di Ser (liovanni Piorent'.no, nel 
quale si eontengono cinqnantaNovelle Auticbe belle 
d'tii%eiizionc e di stile. 



during a journey of the latter to Perugia. — 
** Cosi sentendo Galgano che Messer Stricca 
era ito a Perugia, si mosse la sera a ora com- 
petente, e ando a casa colei ch'egli amava 
assai piu che gli occhi suoi. £ giunto nel 
cospetto della donna, con molta riverenza la 
saluto, dove la donna con molta feste lo pi-ese 
per mano, e poi V abbraccio, dicendo: ben 
venga il mio Galgano per cento volte ; e senza 
piu dire si donarono a pace piu e piu volte. £ 
poi la donna fe venire confetti e vini, e bevuto 
e confettato ch' ebbero insieme, la donna lo 
prese per mano e disse : Galgano mio, egli e 
tempo d* andare a dormire, e pero audianci a 
letto. lUspose Galgano e disse : Madomia, a 
ogni piacer vostro. £ntrati che furono a 
camera, dopo ndolti belli e piacevoli ragiona- 
menti, la donna si spoglio et entro nel letto, 
e poi disse a Galgano : £ mi pare che tu sia 
si vorgoguoso e si temente ; che liai tu ? non 
ti piaccio lo ? no sei tu contento ? non hai tu 
cio che tu vuoi ? Rispose Galgano : Madonna 
id, e non mi potrebbe Iddio aver fatto maggior 
grazia, che ritrovarmi nelle braccia vostre : 
£ cosi ragionando sopra questa materia, si 
spoglio, e entro nell letto allato a colei, cui 
egli aveva tanto tempo desiderata. £ poi che 
fu enti-ato le disse : Madonna, io voglio una 
grazia da voi^ se vi place. Disse la donna, 
Galgano mio, domanda ; ma prima voglio che 
tu m' abbracci, e cou fe. Disse Galgano, 
Madonna, io mi maraviglio foi-te, come voi 
avete stasera roandato per me piu che altra 
volte, avendovi io tanto tempo desiderata e 
seguita, e voi mai non voleste me vedere n^ 
udii'e. Che v' ha mosso hora? Rispose la 
Donna : Io te lo diro. £gli e vero che pochi 
giomi sono, che tu passasti con un tuo spar- 
viere quinci olti*e ; di che il mio marito mostro 
che ti vedesse e che t* invitasse a cena, e tu 
non volesti venire. All ora il tuo sparviere 
volo dietro a una Gazza ; e io veggendolo cost 
bene schermire con lei, domandai il mio 
marito, di cui egli era ; or.de egli mi rispose 
ch* egli era del piu virtuoso giovane di Siena e 
ch' egli aveva bene a cui somigliare ; pero ch' 
e^ non vide mai nessuno compiuto quanto eri 
tu in ogni cosa. £ sopra questo mi ti lodo 
molto, onde io udendoti lodare a quel modo, 
e sapiendo il bene che tu mi avevi volut<>, 
posemi in cuore di mandare per te, e di non t* 
esser piu cruda ; e questa e la cagione. Ris- 
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pose Oulgnno : e questo vero 1 DisHe la donna : 
certo si. Ilocci DesBuoB altra ca^one 1 ICls- 
powUDoanu — Nu. Verainente,disaeOitlgaDo, 
non piaccia a Did, ne voglia, poi cbe 'I vo»tro 
marilo in'hafuUoeilettudi in« Unta cunesiai, 
ch' io Dsi a lui villania. E inibito si gictu 
fuori del letto, e riveatissi e prase cumiiiiftto 
dalU donna, e andoaa con Dio ; ne mai piu 
guardii quells donna per quello afiare, e a 
messer Stricca porta Bcinpre sngolariimino 



1. 2. A student of Bulogna re<[iicsts Mi 
master to instruct him in the Bcience of luve. 
The learned doctor dii-ccts him tu regjuir to 
the church of the Fratj Miuori, to observe the 
ladies who aasenibled there, and report to hijn 
by whoae beauty he is chiefly captivated, It 
happens that the scholar la smitlen with the 
charms of liis uiaater's nife, of wlioae attnic- 
tiune he gives him a lapturoas deaciiption ; 
but neither the teacher nor pupil are aware of 
the person on whom tlie doctor's lessons are 
practised. The stndent from time to time 
reports to his preceptor the eucceBaful progress 
of his suit, which he carries on entirely 
according to his instructions. At length, 
however, the doctor's suspicions being awak- 
ened, he enters his own house at the time 
his pupil had mentioued as the hour of ren- 
dezvous with his mistress. When the hidy 
heard him at the door she concealed her lover 
under a heap of half-dried linen. The hus- 
band having made search through the hi 
believes at length that his suspicions 
gronndlesa. Next day, however, the young 
man, who was still nnconscions of the strong 
interest which his master took in the occur- 
rence, related to him tlie alarm he had 
received from the husliand of his mistress, 
and the whole story of his concealment. 

This tale, which also occurs in the Nights 
of Strapurolu (4. of the 4), is prubalily of eas- 
tern origin, as it reBeiuLies tlie stuiy of the 
Second Ttaveller in the Bahar-Dauuah, a work 
compiled from the most ancient Bialunin 
traditions. But whatever may he its origin. 
the story of Ser Giovanni is carious, as being 
the foundation of those scenesof Shakspeare't 
Ueny Wives of Windsor where Fiilstaff re- 
ports to Mr Ford, tinder the name of Brooke, 
the progress of his suit with Mrs Ford, and 
the various contrivances by which he ewa|ied 



from the search of the jealous husltand, one 
of which was being carried out of the housa 
concealed in a heap of foul linen. Shakspeai* 
derived these incidents through the medium 
of the coHection eotiUed The Fortunate, De- 
ceived, and Unfortunate Lovers, of which the 
first tale is a translation of Ser Oiovanni ; ha 
may also have looked at the story of the Two 
Lovers of Pits, related in Tarleton's Newes 
out of Purgatorie, where the incidents are 
related acuording to Straparola's version of 
the story. Our great dramatist, however, 
hoa given a dilTerent turn to the incidents, by 
the ludicrous character of FalstafF, and by the 
asaignatious of tlie lady being merely devic«a, 
to expose him to ridicule. Moliere, too, 
foitned on this tale his comedy L' Euole 
Fcrames, whew the principal amusement' 
arises from a gallant confiding the progress 
of his intrigue with a young lady to Iwr 
guardian, who is on the eve of espousing his 
ward. It haa also famished the subjeut of 
atiotlier French play, called Le Maltre en 
Droit, and has been imitated by Fontune 
under the same title. Finally, it has suggested 
that part of Gil Bias where Don Raphael con- 
fides tu Baltliazar the progress of an amour 
with his wife, and particularly details the in- 
terruptions he met with from the unexpected 
arrival of the husluind. 

2. 1. A son, while on death-bed, writes 
his mother to send him a shirt made by 
most happy woman in the city where she 
readed. The mother finds that the person 
whuui she selects is utterly wretched, and is 
thus consoled for her own loss, as her son 
intended. This tale has given rise to the 
Fraitless Enquiry, or Search after Happiness, 
of Mrs Heywood, one of the earliest of our 
Enghsh novelists. There a young man having 
disappeared, his mother in dea]Mur consulted 
a fortune-teller, who said that to |irocure his 
return she roust get a shirt nude for him by 
a woman completely contented. The conse- 
quent search introduces the relation of a 
number of stories, tending to show that no 
one is perfectly hap[iy. These moral fictions 
are probably of eastern origin. Abalfaregius, 
the great Ambic historian, who lived in the 
13th century, informs as that Lskender while 
dying, in order to console his mother, dmired 
her to prei>Bre a banquet for all those who 
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till that moment had passed through life with- 
out experiencing affliction. 

2. 2. Relates a revenge taken hy a cavalier, 
in return for an alarm which his misti^sss had 
given him during an assignation. It is denved 
from the French Fabliau Les Deux Changeurs 
(Barbazan, vol. iii. p. 25-1), and has been imi- 
tated in Bandello Straparola, and the 1st tale 
of the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, entitled La 
Medaille au Revers. 

3. 1 . Describes manners which to us appear 
very singular and scandalous, but do not seem 
to liave been considered in that light in the 
14th century. The freedom with which Boc- 
caccio has treated the church of Rome has 
excited much astonishment ; but his tales are 
not more severe on the clergy than this and 
another story of Ser Giovanni, who seems in 
his religious politics to have been inimical to 
the establishment of the church at Avignon. 

3. 2. Is the 7th of the 7th of the De- 
cameron. 

4. 1. Is a very singular but well-known 
story. A young man, named Giannotto, is 
adopted by Ansaldo, a rich Venetian mer- 
chant. He obtains permission to go to Alex- 
andria, and sets sail in a sliip richly laden. 
On his voyage he enters the port of Belmont, 
where a lady of great wealth resided, and who 
announced herself as the prize of any person 
wHo could enjoy her. Giannotto is entertained 
in her palace, and, having partaken of wine 
purposely mixed with soporific ingredients, 
he falls asleep on going to bed, and his vessel 
is confiscated next morning, according to the 
stipulated conditions. He returns to Venice, 
fits out another vessel for Belmont, and acts 
in a similar manner. The third time Ansaldo 
is forced to borrow ten thousand ducats from 
a Jew, on condition of his creditor being 
allowed to take a pound of flesh from his 
body if he does not pay by a ceitain time. 
Giannotto^s expedition is now more fortunate, 
and he obtains the lady in mariiage by re- 
fraining from the wine, according to a hint 
he received from a waiting-maid. Occupied 
with his bridp he forgets the bond of Ansaldo 
till the day is due ; he then hastens to 
Venice, but as the penod had elapsed, the 
Jew i-efuses to accept ten times the money. 
At this crisis the new-married lady arrives, 
disguised as a lawyer, and announces, as was 



the custom in Italy, that she had come to 
decide difficult cases ; for in that age delicate 
points were not determined by the ordinary 
judges of the provinces, but by doctors of law, 
who were called from Bologna, and other 
places at a distance. The pretended lawyer 
being consulted on the claim of the Jew, de- 
cides tliat he is entitled to insist on the pound 
of flesh, but that he should be beheaded if he 
draw one drop of blood from his debtor. The 
judge then takes from Giannotto his mar- 
riage ring as a fee, and afterwards banters 
him in her own character for having parted 
with it. 

This story of the bond is of eastern origin ; 
it occurs in the Persian Monshee, and innu- 
merable works which were written about the 
time of the Pecorone. The principal situation 
has been spun out in the adventures of Almo- 
radin, related in the French story of Abdallah, 
the son of Hanif, and every one will recognize 
in this tale a part of the plot of Shakspeare's 
Merchant of Venice. It was transferred, how- 
ever, into many publications intermediate 
between the Pecorone and the Merchant of 
Venice, by which it may have been suggested 
to the English dramatist. There was, in the 
first place, an old English play on this sub- 
ject, entitled the Jew. It was also related in 
the EngUsh Gesta Romanorum, and the ballad 
of Gemutns, or the Jew of Venice. The 
incidents, however, in Shakspeare bear a much 
closer i-esemblance to the tale of Ser Giovanni, 
than either to the ballad or to the Gesta 
Romanorum. In the ballad there is nothing 
said of the residence at Belmont, nor the inci- 
dent of the ring, as it b a judge, and not the 
lady, who gives the decision. In the Gesta 
the lady is daughter of the emperor of Rome, 
and the pound of flesh is demanded from the 
borrower, without the introduction of a per- 
son bound for the principal debtor. There 
are some phiuses, however, in the Gesta, which 
would lead us to think that Shakspeare had 
at least consulted tliat work. *' Conventionem 
meani," says the Jew, ** volo habere." The 
probability is, that he compiled from some 
lost translation of the tale in the Pecorone, 
the Gesta Romanorum and the ballad of 
Gerautus, and inter^'ove all with the story 
of the caskets, in such a manner, as to render 
his plot more absurd than the incidents of any 
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one of his originals. A story somewhat similar 
is told by Qregorio Leti, in his Life of Sixtns 
V. ; but there a Jew offers a pound of his 
flesh as security to a merchant, whose pro- 
perty in Hispaniola he had insured. It also 
occurs in a work of the Spanish Jesuit, 
Gracian. 

4. 2. Story of an old French count, who 
obtains a young bride by employing one of 
the king's squires, who overthrows all the 
count's rivals in a tournament, and afterwards 
allows himself to be vanquished by the infirm 
and aged suitor. After the death of the old 
count the young squire obtains the widow, 
who is represented as holding a veiy curious 
conversation with her father, copied from the 
15th tale of Sacchetti. See also the Excusatio 
Sterilitatis in Poggio's Facetiae. 

5. 2. Is from the 9th of the 9th day of the 
Decameron. 

6. 1. In the l«3th century there were two 
celebrated theologians in the university of 
Paris, who had frequent disputations. The 
one was called Messer Alano, and the other 
Pierre : the former was a zealous catholic, but 
the latter was suspected of hei-etical opinions. 
Alano having made a journey to Kome, and 
being shocked with the wickedness that there 
prevailed, offered himself as a servant to a 
rigid order of monks on the Apennine moun- 
tains. Here he remained a considerable time, 
employed in menial officer, and regarded as 
almost an idiot by the brethren. Meanwhile, 
through his absence, the tenets of Peter gained 
ground in the university of Paris, and at 
length this heretic proceeded to Rome, to 
maintain heterodox propositions in the con- 
sistory. A council was convoked, which all 
the bishops and abbots in Italy were invited 
to attend. At his earnest request, Alano was 
carried to Rome to see the ^o\)e, by the abbot 
of the monastery to which he had retired, 
and being a man of diminutive stature, was 
brought into the council concealed under the 
robes of his superior. Peter, by his imposing 
appearance and thunderingeloquence, daunted 
his opponents, and deterred them from reply ; 
but after a pause, Alano started out between 
the legs of the abbot, and confuted, in an ele- 
gant Latin oration, the heretical doctrines of 
his former adversary. This Messer Alano, 1 
suppose, was Alain de L'Isle, a celebrated 



theologian of the university of Paris, who 
lived in the ISth century, and was distin- 
guished by the appellation of Doctor Univer- 
salis. Among his works, a catalogue of which 
is given by Fabricius, there exists — Coni- 
mentaria sive septem libri explanationum in 
Divinationes Propheticas Merlini Caledonii, a 
Galf redo Monemutensi Latino carmine redditas 
e Britannico : Francfurti, 1608, 8vo. 

1. & 2. of 7. Contain the blackest and most 
dreadful examples of Italian jealousy. In the 
first a husband invites the relations of his wife 
and of his wife's lover to an entertainment^ 
and has them all beaten to death by his 
domestics. The lady is afterwards tied to the 
dead body of her lover, and is thus left by her 
husband till she expires. *' Fu questa cm- 
delta," says the author, ** da certi lodata, • 
da certi biasimata ; ma nessuno ardiva aprir 
la bocca, considerato ch'era grand'uomo in 
Roma." 

8. 1. Origin of the factions of Guelpha and 
Ghibellines : two German lords of the name 
of Guelfe and Gibelin, having quarrelled 
about a hound in the Idth century, com- 
menced a bloody war. Each was joined by 
his adherents : the former obtained the pro- 
tection of the pope, the latter that of the 
emperor. Their quarrel passed into Italy 
from one of the Guelph faction having broken 
a promise of marriage to a lady, whose family 
in consequence leagued itself with the Ghibel- 
lines ; the dissension thence spread all over 
Italy. The Guelphs ruled some time in Flo- 
rence, but were expelled from it by their foes 
in 1260. 

8. 2. A deceit practised on the public of 
Florence by the Ghibellines, during their 
banishment, which leads to their return, and 
the expulsion of the Guelphs. 

9. 1 . The doge of Venice employed an ar- 
chitect, called Bindo, to erect a buildingwbich 
should contain all the treasure of the republic, 
and should be inaccessible to depredators. 
This ingenious artist reserved a moveable 
stone in a part of the wall, in order that he 
might himself enter when he found con- 
venient. He and his son having soon after 
fallen into gi-eat poverty, they one night ob- 
tained access by this secret opening, and ab- 
sti-acted a golden vase. The loss was some 
time after remarked by the doge, while exhi- 
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biting the treasury to a stranger. In order 
to discover the fraud, he closed the doors, 
ordered some straw to be burned in the interior 
of the building, and found out the concealed 
entrance by the egress of the smoke. Con- 
jecturing that the robber must pass this way, 
and that he would probably return, he placed 
at the bottom of this part of the wall a caul- 
dron filled with pitch, which was constantly 
kept boiling. Bindo and his son were soon 
forced by poverty to have recourse to their 
former means of supply. The father fell up 
to the neck in the cauldron, and, finding that 
death was inevitable, he called to his son to 
cut off his head, and throw it where it could 
not be found, in order to prevent farther dis- 
covery. Having executed this command, the 
young man returned home, and informed his 
neighbours that his father had gone on a long 
journey, but he was obliged to communicate 
the truth to hb mother, whose affliction now 
became the chief cause of embarrassment : For 
the doge perceiving that the robber must have 
had associates, ordered the skeleton to be hung 
upon a gibbet, in the expectation that it would 
be claimed. This spectacle being observed 
from her house, by his widow, her cries 
brought up the guard, and her son was ob- 
liged, on hearing them approach, to wound 
himself on the hand, to afford a reasonable 
pretext for her exclamations. She next in- 
sisted that her son should carry off the skeleton 
from the gibbet. He accordingly purchased 
tweJve habits of black monks, in which he 
equipped twelve porters whom he had hired 
for the purpose. Having then disguised him- 
self with a vizard, and mounted a horse 
covered with black cloth, he bore off the body 
spite of the guards and spies by whom it was 
surrounded, and who reported to the doge 
that it had been conveyed away by demons. 
The story then relates other means to which 
the doge resorted, all of which ai-e defeated by 
the ingenuity of the robber. At length the 
curiosity of the doge is so much excited, that 
he oftiers the hand of hb daughter to any one 
who will discover the transaction. On this 
the young man reveals the whole, and receives 
the promised bride in return. 

Tills story b as old as Herodotus, who tells 
it ot a King ot iilgypt and his architect. There 
is some slight vaiiatiou in the incidents of the 



Pecorone ; but Bandello (Par. 1 . N. 25) has 
adhered closely to the Greek original. In both, 
an architect employed by a king of Egypt 
leaves a stone in the walls of the treasuiy, 
which can be removed at pleasura. At hb 
death he bequeathes the knowledge of thb 
secret as a legacy to hb two sons ; after this 
the stories coiTespond with the Pecorone. 
except that one of the brothers is caught in 
a net, in place of falling into a cauldron, and 
the body when hung up is removed by the 
surviving brother intoxicating the guards. 
What is related by other Greek writers con- 
cerning the brothers Agamedes and Tropho- 
nius, who were architects employed by Gi-edan 
kings to build palaces, corresponds with the 
story of Herodotus. The feither murdered by 
his son in the Seven Wise Masters b a similar 
story, as also that of Berinus, in a very old 
French romance, entitled L* Histoire du Che- 
valier Berinus. In this last work it is the 
treasury of Philip, a Roman emperor, that b 
broken into. In order to discover the robber, 
that monarch exposes his daughter to publie 
prostitution, in expectation that she may 
extract the secret in the hour of dalliance. 
Berinus reveals the theft, and the lady, Ihat 
she may distinguish him in the morning, makes 
an indellible black mark on his face. Berinus 
does the same to the other knights, but his 
mark alone is found to be the size of the 
princess's thumb. This romance, of which 
the MS. is extremely old, b the original of 
the Merchant's Second Tale, or Story of 
Beryn, sometimes published with Chaucer's 
Canterbuiy Tales. The first half of the 
story, however, concerning the treasury, has 
not been adopted by the English poet, or, at 
least, is not in that part of his tale which ia 
preserved. 

9. 2. The son of the Emperor of Germany 
runs off with the daughter of the King of 
Arragon, which occasions a long war between 
these two powers. 

10. 1. Story of the Princess Denise of 
France, who, to avoid a disagreeable mar- 
riage with an old German prince, escapes in 
disguise to England, and is there received in 
a convent. The king passing that way, fulls 
in love with and espouses her. Afterwards, 
while he was engaged in a war in Scotland, 
hb wife brings forth twins ; but the oueen* 
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mother eends to acquaint ber 
G])0UB« had ijiveD birth to 
phure of hia majesty's anawer, ordering tllcin 
tu be Devertheless brought up with the ut- 
most care, she sabstitutes a mandate for their 
destruction, and also for tliat of the queen. 
The person to whom the execution of this 
command is entrusted, allows the queen to 
depart with her twins to Oenoa. At the 
end of Bome years she discovers her hus- 
band at Rome, on his way to a crusade ; 
she there presents him with bis cliildren, 
and is brought back with them in triumph 
to England. 

The principal part of Clmucer's Man of 
Lawes Tale is taken from this story. There 
Custance, the daughter of the Emperor of 
Rome, is married to on eastern aoldaii. After 
the death of this monarch, distance flies to 
Kngland, where she is received into the house 
of a constable of Noilhuinberland. She is 
accused by a rejected lover of the murder of 
the constnlile's wife, but ia saved by a mira- 
culous interposition of Pi'ovidence, and mar- 
ried to the King of England. After this the 
stories correspond precisely. Tynvhitt, who 
does not seem to have been aw.ire of the ex- 
istence of the novel in the Pecorone, says, 
" that Chaucer had his Man of LAwes Tale 
from Gower's Confessio Aroantis." To Oower 
lie thinks it came from an old English rhyme, 
entitli?d Emare', which professes to be taken 
from a Breton lay. But Mr Kitson, liy whom 
Emar^ baa been published, thinks that its 
primary source is the legendary life of Offo, 
King of the West Angles, attributed to Mat- 
thew Paris. In Emare, the heroine who bears 
that name is exposed on the sea in a boat, on 
account of her refusing to comply with the 
incestuous propofmls of her father. Slie is 
driven on tlie coast of Wales, and married to 
the king of that country. The story then 
corresponds with the Pecorone, except that. 
in the conclusion, the son of Etnarc serves 
the king as a cuplwarer. While acting in 
this capacity, the monarch discovers him to 
be his child, and in consequence finds out his 
queen whom he had lost. This is also the 
story of the knight's plot in the English Oesta 
Ronianorum, It is the subject, too, of a very 
old French romance, published in 4to, with- 
out dale, entitled Le Roman dc la Belle His 



lene de Constantinople. There, as in Emare, 
the heroine escapes to England to avoid ■ mar- 
riage with her father the King of Constanti- 
nople. The stoiy then proceeds as in tha 
other vernone. At length she is ordered tu 
be hurnt, but is saved by the Duke of Olos- 
ter's niece kindly offering to personate her on 
that occasion. The romance is spun out by 
long details of the exploits of her husband 
against the Saracens, and she is finally dis- 
covered by him in France, on his way to the 
Holy Land. In these Actions the incidenia 
are not very probable ; but stories of wonder- 
ful adventure, miraculous interpositions, and 
discoveries, were less disgusting in old times 
than they have now become, not only liecauae 
they were more likely t>> hap|)en, but becaiv^* 
the bounds of probaliility were then lesa 
known and ascertuined. 

The greater part of the remainini; tales of 
the Pecorone are historical, and were fur- 
nished to the novelist, as lie liiniself informi 
us, by his friends and conteinpomrieB Gio- 
vanni and Matteu Villani, who have tmiis- 
mitted the moat authentic chronicles nf these 
early ages. Those stories that recount the 
disseusiona of Florence are stiikitigly illus- 
trative of its utuation, of the character of its 
prindpal inhaliitants, and of the factions by 
which it was distracted. Bui the Italian 
chroniclers, though well acquainted with the 
transactions of their native cities and pro- 
vinces, in their own times, possessed but 
information concerning forugn 
Accordingly, those tales which 
relate to the aflmrs of other nations, are 
merely curious, as exhibiting in some degree 
the nature of the historical opinions, propa- 
gated and believed in the I4th centurj'. 

Thus, in the second uf the 19th day, it is 
related that William of Normandy got poa- 
(lesdon of the throne of England, having van- 
quished Taul, the king of the island, in a 
great battle. After hitn reigned his sou Wil- 
liam, and his second son Henry, who slew the 
blessed Tlioinas of Canterbury, because he 
reproved him for his vices, and retaining the 
tythes of the church ; on account of whicli 
murder Qod wrought a great judgment on 
him, for as he was riding in Paris with Kioi; 
Lewis, a sow ran in between the feet of his 
horse, so that he was tumbled down, and tlte 
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king died in consequence of the &11.' Heniy 
left his crown to his son Stephen. That mo- 
narch bequeathed it to a second Heniy, who 
was followed by his son John. This priDce 
was distinguished for his courtesy (questu re 
Giovanni fu il piu cortese signor del Mondo), 
but dying without children, was succeeded 
by his brother Richard, &c. &c. I do not 
know how King John (unless it was by his 
dastardly submisdon to the pope), obtained 
such high reputation in Italy : but the novels 
of that country, particularly the Cento No- 
velle Antiche, are full of instances of his 
generomty and courtesy. 

The last tale contains the history of Charles, 
Count of Anjou, brother of St Louis. This 
story occupies a fifth part of the whol» work, 
and is by much too long to have been ivlated 
at a stolen interview between a nun and an 
enamoured chaplain. In some of the MS. 
copies of the Pecorone, there is substituted 
for this historical novel an account of an in- 
tri<;ue carried on by a young man with a nun, 
and of the extraordinary punishment that 
remained to him after his death. 

In no species of composition is the stagna- 
tion or degeneracy of national literature, 
which took place in Italy from the end of 
the 14th to the conclusion of the 15th cen- 
tury, more remarkable than in that ii^nth 
which we are now engaged. I know of no 
imitator of Boccaccio worthy to be mentioned 
in the course of that period : the twelve 
novels of Gentile Sermini of Sienna, and those 
of Fortini, both of whom lived during this 
interval, are totally uninteresting ; yet in 
tbem we may trace the origin of our most 
ordinary jests, or, at least, a coincidence with 
them ; tbus, the 10th of Sermini is the story 
of one stammerer meeting another, and each 
8up{iosing that his neighbour intends to ridi- 
cule him. In the 8th novel of Fortini, a 
countryman is persuaded at market, by the 
repeated asservations of the by-standers, that 
tbe kids he had for sale were capons, and he 
disposes of them as such. 

Subsequent to Ser Giovanni, the first nove- 
list deserving of notice is 

I The Roman Catholics of the 14th century seem 
to have held thb sow in the lame respect that the 
Jat'obites did tbe little ^aitteman m ike veivet eoatt who 
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who flourished about 1470. The date of the 
composition of his tales, at least, cannot be 
placed earlier, as he mentions in one of his 
stories the capture of Andlla, which happened 
in that year. Of the circumstances of the life 
of this novelist, the little that may be known 
can only be gathered from his writings. He 
was a Neapolitan by birth, and a man of sonie 
rank and family : he seldom resided, however, 
in his own country, the greater pai*t of bis 
life having been spent in the service of the 
dukes of Milan. In his Procemium he assei'ts 
the truth of his stories more vehemently than 
usual. " Invoco," says the author, " Taltissimo 
Dio per testimonio che tutte son verisimile 
historic ; e le piu negli nostri modemi tempi 
avenute.'* It is pretended, in the same part 
of his work, that he had tried to imitate the 
language and idiom of Boccaccio ; an attempt, 
however laudable, in which he has been ex- 
tremely unsuccessful, as his style is corrupted 
by the frequent use of the Neapolitan dialect, 
and his sentences are often stitmgely inverted. 
The tales of Massuccio, however, are more 
original than those of most Italian novelists, 
few being borrowed from Boccaccio, or even 
fiom the Fabliaux. Whatever may be the 
merit of Massuccio, if we may judge from the 
number of editions, he has been, next to the 
father of Tuscan prose, the most popular of 
all the authors of this class. His novels were 
first published at Naples, folio, 1476 ; after- 
wards at Venice, 1484 ; again in 1492, with- 
out date of place ; there was a 4to edition in 
1522, and three in 8vo, 1525, 1531, 1535, all 
at Venice. A subsequent Venetian edition, 
1541, and one printed at Naples about the 
same time, have been much mutilated and 
corrected, on account of the satire and reflec- 
tions on monks and ecclesiastics, of which the 
tales of Massuccio are full : indeed, the pro- 
fessed object of the work, as the author de- 
clares, is to expose " la guasta vita de finti 
Religiosi."* 

The tales of Massuccio are divided into five 
parts, in each of which, at least in the three 

raiaed the hillock over which the horse of King Wil- 
liam stumbled. 

* II Novellino : nel quale si contengono cinn* 
Novelle. 
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first, he seems to have had in view some par- 
ticular maxim, which he meant to establish or 
illustrate. In the first part, which contains 
ten novels, the scope of the stories b to show 
that God will, sooner or later, inflict vengeance 
on dissolute monks, who in these tales are 
generally brought to shame fi-om being de- 
tected at a rendezvous. The first in this 
division is the story of a monk killed by a 
jealous husband, on account of an aflBEur of 
gallantry. In this tale the amusement con- 
sists in the schemes devised for getting rid of 
the dead, body. The husband places it in an 
appendage to a monastry, where it was sure 
to be early discovered : it is there found by 
the prior, who carries it to the door of the 
murderer, and, after some other adventures, 
it is finally tied to a young and unbroken 
horse. A lance is placed in the hand, and a 
shield tied round the neck. Those on the 
street, recognising the monk, believe bim to 
be mad, and attribute his death to the colt 
falling with him into a well. The origin of 
this tale b the fabliau entitled Le Sacristain 
de Cluni (Le Grand, iv. 252), or the thirty- 
firet chapter of the English Gesta Romanorum. 
Strange as it may appear, thbwas a favourite 
tale both in France and England, and has 
been imitated by almost every novelist, and 
in all the languages of Europe. 

The principal object of the second part b to 
prove that the monks of those days invented 
many frauds to draw money from the ci-edu- 
lous, and that in i-etum they were often 
cozened by laymen. Thus, two Neapolitan 
sharpers had stolen a purse from a Genoese 
merchant. Having despoiled the unfortunate 
man, they anived at Sienna, where the good 
St Bemardin was preaching with all possible 
effect and edification. One of the cheats ad- 
dressed the holy man with a hypocritical air. 
" My reverend father," said he, " I am poor 
but honest : I have a very timorous and deli- 
cate conscience ; here is a purse which some 
one has lost and 1 have found. I would give 
a great deal, if I had aught, to discover the 
owner, in order to restore it to him, but my 
honesty is all my property. I pray you to 
announce in your first discourse that if any 
one has lost this purse he may reclaim it ; you 
can restore it to him, for 1 place it in your 
hands." The priest^ as requested, made known 



the matter in hb next sermon. On thb the 
accomplice of the knave presented himself, as 
had been agreed on with hb comrade, and 
claimed the purse. As he detailed exactly 
what it contained, hb right to it was not 
doubted, and the priest gave it to him with a 
strong recommendation to bestow a part on 
the honest man who had restored it ; but the 
pretended owner declared he could not afford 
to part with any thing, and left the chorch, 
can-ying the purse along with him. The 
saint believing that the conscientious finder 
remained in want, solicited for him the charity 
of the congregation ; every one was eager to 
recompense him, and the subscription was so 
large, that next day, when the Genoese mer- 
chant anived to clidm his purse, the preacher 
and hb congregation could bestow on hin* 
nothing but their lienediction. 

The fourteenth tale, however, b on a differ 
ent topic from the former ones of the second 
pait ; it is the story of a young gentleman 
of Messina, who becomes enamoured of the 
daughter of a rich Neapolitan miser. As the 
father kept hb child perpetually shut up, the 
lover has recourse to stratagem. Pretending 
to set out on a long journey, he deposits with 
the miser a number of valuable effects, leav- 
ing, among other things, a female slave, who 
prepossesses the mind of the girl in flavour of 
her master, and finally assists in the elopement 
of the young lady, and the robbery of her 
father's jewels, which she carries along with 
her. It has already been shown that the 
stories of the bond and of the caskets in the 
Merchant of Venice were borrowed from Italian 
novels, nor is it improbable that the avaricious 
father in thb tale, the daughter so carefully 
shut up, the elopement of the lovers manag^ 
by the intervention of a servant, the rob!)ery 
of the father, and hb grief on the discovery, 
which is repi-esented as divided between the 
loss of his daughter and ducats, may have 
suggested the third plot in Shakspeare's drama 
— the love and elopement of Jessica and Lo^ 
renzo. 

The third book, which, like the preceding 
ones, consists often stories, is intended to show 
that the greatest and finest ladies of Italy, in 
the author's time, indulged in gallantries of a 
nature which did them very little honour 
indeed. Of these tales, the heroes are, for 
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tue most part, grooms, negroes, and mule- 
In the twenty foil owing stories of Massuccio 
tliero are rekted love adveutuies, wliieli have 
«uiiietimes a fortunate and aoinetiniea a disoa- 
li-uus i^ue, and wliich arc cuiiducteJ Us their 
tcmiiiialiuD by means uccaaionally i(;geniiius, 
but always uuliki^Jy or invi-ediMe. 

41. Is the story of two brothera from 
Fiance, who, daring their residence at Flor- 
ence, fell in love with two asters uf that L-ity. 
One of these sisters, though uianied, makes 
•n aeeignation with her lover, and while she 
remaloa with him during night hia bruther 
is sent to lie down by the husband, that the 
blank may not be perceived. Day-light ap- 
proaches without any proHpect of his being 
relieved from this uncomf oitable and plecari- 
ous rituatiou. At length the whole family 
l>ui'«t« in with lights, when he is infumied 
that the husband is from home, and is much 
tantalised on discovering that he has passed 
the night with the unmarried sister of whom 
he was enaniuured, I bare [nentioned this 
Etury as it has lieen copied in one of the novels 
of Scarron — La Precaution inuUle- It is also 
the second novel of Parabosco, and it ia, per- 
haps, more probable that Bcarron borrowed 
from him than from Massuccio, because in 
Parabosco, ns in the French tale, the scene is 
Ldd in Spain, and not in Italy. It also sug- 
gested the incidents of one of the Novelas 
Exemplares of Cervantei, the story of Don 
Lewis de Castro and Hudiigo de Montalvo, in 
Qnzman d' Alfarsche (Fart ii.c. 4), and the 
plot oftbelJttle French Lawyer in Beaumont 
and Fletcher, which, next to Bule a Wife and 
have a Wife, ia generally con^dered as the 
[ best of their comedies. 

I 46. A Castilian scholar, passing through 

Avignon to Bulogna, biilies t)ie good will of a 

lady of some rank at the furmer place. He 

grievously repents tlie piico he had paid, 

and farther prosecuting his journey towards 

Italy, meets at an inn with the lady's husband, 

> i«ho wasretumingto France. Thisgentleman 

\ inqnires the cause of his distreee ; and the 

' Kholar, after some hesitation, not knowing 

who he ia informs him uf his adventure at 

Avignon, and the name of the lady who was 

concerned in it. The hual>and, with much i 

'jprevsilaon bis new-oc^uired friend to' 




return to Avignon, where he ia not a little dis- 
concerted at being conducted toaup at ahouhs 
whiL-h he had so much cauae to remember. 
After a splendid entei-tainmetit, the husliaod 
upbraids his wife with her conduct, cuuipehi 
her to return the ill-gained money to tha 
sclmlar, dismisses him with much civility, 
and afterwards secretly poiaoris his wife. Pai-t 
of this story has probably been suggested by 
the second uf the lirst day of the Feconine. 
(See p. 248.) 

The origin of Shakapeare's Borneo and 
Juliet has generally been referred to the 
Giuletla of Luigi da Porto. This tale Mr 
Douce haa attempted to trace as far back aa 
the Greek romance by Xenophon Ephesius ; 
but when it is considered that this work was 
not published in the lifetime uf Luijii da 
Porto, 1 do not think tha resemblance so 
strong as to induce us to believe that it waa 
seen by that novelist. His Giulelta is evi- 
dently borrowed from the thirty-third novel 
of Massuccio, which niuiit unquestionably lie 
regarded as the ultimate origin of the cele~ 
brated drama of Shakspeare, though It haa 
escaped, as far as I know, the notice of hia 
numerous commentstora. In the story o> 
Massuccio, a young gentleman, who I'eMded 
in Kenna, is privately married by a friar to a 
lady of the same place, of whom he wna 
deeply enamoured. Mariotto, the husband, 

forced to fly from his country, on acojuut 
of having killed one of his fellow-citizeus in 

squabble on the streets. An interview takes 
place between him and his wife before tht 
separation. After the departure of Mariotto, 
Oianuozzu, the bride, is pressed by her friends 

marry : xiie discloses her perplexing aitua- 

in to tlie friar, by whom the nuptial cere- 
mony had been peiforuied. He gives her a 
aoporiiic powder, which she drinks dissolved 
in water ; and the effect of this narcotic is ko 
strong that she ia believed to he dead by her 
friends, and interred according to custuni. 
I'he accounts of her death reach her husband 
ill Alexandria, whither he had fled, before tne 
arti\-al of a special messenger, who had been 
despatched by the friar to acijuaint him wiih 
the real posture of afRiira. Mariotto fonl.- 
with returns in despair to his own country, 
and proceeds to lament over the tomb of "Ja 
bride. Before this time she hau reoOTOreJ. 
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from her lethargy, and had sut out for AIkx- 
andria in quest of hcv huabaDd, wiio mean- 
while is apprehendei! and executed for th« 
murder he had formerly committed. Gian- 
noiea, finding he was not in Eyypt, returne 
to Sienna, and leaiiiing his unhappy fate, 
retires to a convent, where she soon after 
The catastrophe here is different froiQ the 
novel of Luigi da Porto and the dmiua of 
Sliskapeare, but there is a peifect correspond- 
ence in the pi'eliniinHiy incidents. The (ale 
of MasBucciu was written about 1470, which 
was long prior to the age of Luigi da Porto, 
who died in ISOl, or of Cai'diiial Bembo, to 
whom some have attriliuted tlie greater part 
of the composition. Nor was it published till 
some yearn after the death of Luigi, having 
been first printed at Venice in 1G35. it after- 
wards appeared in 15311, and lastly at Vicenza, 
1731, 4to. These ditferent editions vary as to 
some trifling incidents, hut in all the jirindpal 
drcumstances, except those of the cataati-o|>he, 
the novel of Luigi da Poiio coincides witli 
that of Massuccio. In the dedication Luigi 
says, that while eerviug as a soldier in Friuli, 
the tale was related to hiiu by one of his 
archera (who always attended hiiu)to beguili 
the soUtary road Chat leads from Oi-adiaca to 
Udino. In this story the lovers are privately 
married by a friar. Borneo is obliged to fly- 
on accouut of tlie murder of a Capulet. 
After hia departure the bride's velatiuiis 
inaiat on giving her in marriage. She drinks 
a soporific powder dissolved in water, and is 
subsequently buried. The news of her death 
come to Rouieo before the mesHengei' «ent by 
the friar. He hastens to the tomb of QiuUtta, 
and there poisons himself ; she Hwakeu» fr 
her trance before his deatli ; lie soon after 
expires, and Ginletta dies of grief. It i» said 
ID Johnson's Shakspeare, that this stoi'y i 
related aa a true one in Oirolaino de la Corte's j 
History of Verona. It isalsotold Bsnii;atter] 
of fact in the ninth of the second {lart of 
Bandello, which corresponds precisely with 
the tale of Luigi da Porto. Bandelto's novel 
is dedicated to the celebrated Frucastoro, and 
the incident is said to have happened in tlio 
time of Bartoloinmeo de la Sciila. Luigi da| 
Oroto, suriiftined the CSeto d'AJiia, one of the 
early romantic poets of Italy, who wrolu a' 
drama va this subject, declares, that hi« plot 



vas founded on the ancient annals of hia 
lountry. In hU di-ama the princess uf Adrit 
s in love with I«tiuu8, who was the son of 
lier fatfier's bitterest enemy, and had slain her 
brother in tattle. The princess is offered in 
marriage to the king of the Sabines : in this 
distress she consults a magician, who adiui- 
nlsters an opiate. She is soon after foaod 
Hpparently dead, and her body is depo^t«d io 
the royal sepulchre. LAtinus, hearing of her 
decease, poisons himself, and conies in the 
lies af death to the tomb of the princ«)a, 
awakens, and a tender scene ensuca — the 
:r expires in the arms of his misti-eaa, whn 
immediately stabs herself. In this play tbcra 
is a garrulous old nui-ee, and it appears, from 
the coiucidenue uf several passages pointed unl 
by Mr Walker in his Memoir on Italian Tra- 
gedy, that the dmnia of Luigi da Gruto mut 
have been seen by Shakspeai-e. The ttary i.f 
Kunieo and Juliet, wliich was thus popular 
and pi'evalent in Italy, passed at an early 
period into Pi-auce. It was told in the iutlti- 
d iiction to a French translation uf Boccaccio** 
Philocopo by Adrian Sevin, published in IM2, 
and is there related of two Slavonians wlw 
resided In the Morea. The lover kills bis 
niistreas's brother : he is forced to fly, but 
pra[nises to return and run off with her : ahi 
meanwhile persuades a friar to give her a 
soporific potion fur the convenience of elope- 
ment. A vessel is procured by the lover, hut, 
not knowing the lady's part of the stialageoi, 
he is struck with despair at beholding her 
funeral on kndi[ig. U« follows the pronsB- 
sion to the place of interment, and there slabs 
himself ; when bis mistress awakens she slabs 
hei-velf also. From Bandello the tale ¥nu 
ti-ansferred into the tollection of ti'agic stories 
by Bellefoi-Hst, and published at Lyons, 15^ 
In this country it was inserted in Paynter's 
Palace of Pleasure, but it was from the me- 
trical liistoiy of Rumens and Giuliet that 
Shakspeare chiefly borrowed his plot, as haa 
been shown by many minute points of re- 
oeiublaiice. It was by this composition that 
he was so wretchedly misled in hia catas- 
trophe, as to omit the incident of Juliet hung 
roused befoi-e thedealhof her husband, which 
is the only novel and affecting ciicuniutaace 
in the tale of Luigi da Porto, and the only 
unc in which he luu excelled .Massuccio. From 
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the gmrbled and corrupt transUtions to which 
he had recourse, the English dramatist has 
seldom improved on the incidents of the 
Italian novels. His embellishments consist in 
the beauty and justness of his sentiments, and 
the magic of his language. 

Besides the Romeo and Juliet of Shakspeare, 
and the Italian play already mentioned, thera 
are two Spanish dramas on the subject of 
Borneo and Juliet ; one by Fernando Roxas, 
who was contemporaiy vdth Shakspeare, and 
the other by the celebrated Lopez de Vega. 
The former coincides precisely with Romeo 
and Juliet ; in the latter, the names are 
chaxtged, and the catastrophe is totally dif- 
ferent. Thus the lover, who corresponds to 
Borneo, comes to lament at the tomb of his 
mistress, but without having taken poison, and 
the lady having recovered from the effects of 
the soporific draught, they fly to an old un- 
inhabited chateau belonging to her father, 
which he seldom visited. Meanwhile the 
fiither resolves to console himself for the loss 
of his daughter by entering into a second 
marriage, and goes to celebrate the nuptial 
festival at the castle where the lovers had 
■ought lefuge. On his first arrival he beholds 
hia daughter, and supposing her to be a spirit, 
1m is struck with remorse. The lady aids the 
deception, reproaches him as the cause of her 
death, and declares that he can only obtain 
oardon by reconciling himself to her injured 
lover. On his sudden appearance the old man 
declares, that were his daughter yet alive, he 
would willingly bestow her on him in mar- 
riage ; and the fond pair embiace this favour- 
able opportunity of throwing themselves at 
the feet of the father, to claim fulfilment of 
his promise. 

8ABADIN0 DELLI ARIENTI,' 

who comes next to Massuccio in the chrono- 
logira^ order of Italian novelists, was a citizen 
of Boio^ia, and a man of some note in his own 
district. He is said to have been a great clas- 
8Icr] scholar, and to have written a valuable 
Jiiatory of his native city. His tales, which 
are dedicated to Duke Hercules of Ferrara, are 
entitled Le Porrettane, because, as the author 

1 Le Porrettane, dove li tratta di settantima No- 
.velle^ con ainorusisMmi doc^ioienti e dichiaraxionc 



informs us, they were written for the lunuse- 
nient of the ladies and gentlemen who one 
season attended the baths of Porretta in the 
vicinity of Bologna.. The date of the compo- 
sition of these stories is supposed to be nearly 
the same with that of the fii-st edition, which 
was published in 1483 at Bologna: Since 
that time there have been four or five impres- 
sions, the latest of which is earlier than the 
middle of the IGth century. Of the seventy- 
one novels which this author has written, 
some describe tragical events, but the greater 
number are light and pleasant adventures, or 
merely repartees and bon-mots. All of them 
are written in a style which is accounted bar- 
barous, being full of Lombai-d phrases ana 
expressions. 

The foui-th of Sabadino is from the eighth 
of Petrus Alphonsus, where a vine-dresser's 
wife is engaged with a gallant while her hus- 
band works in his vineyard. The husband 
returns, having wounded one eye, but the 
woman, by kissing him on the other, con- 
trives her lover's escape. This is the forty- 
fourth of Malespini, twenty-third of Bandello, 
and sixteenth of the Cent Nouvelles Nou- 
velles. U also occurs in the Arcadia di 
Brenta (p. 181) ; the Contes du Sieur d' 
Ouville, &c. &c. 

20. Is a tolci-able story of a knavish citizen 
of Araldo, who borrows twenty ducats from 
a notary. As the citizen lefused to pay at the 
time he promised, and as no evidence existed 
of the loan, he is summoned, at the solicita- 
tion of the notary, to be examined before the 
Podesta. He alleges to his creditor, as an 
excuse for i»>t appearing, that his clothes are 
in pawn, an obbtacle which the notary re<- 
moves by lending him his cloak. Thus 
equipped he proceeds to the hall of justice, 
and is examined apart from his creditor by 
the ma^^istrate. He positively denies the 
debt, and attributes the charge to a strange 
whim which had lately seized the notary, of 
thinking every thing his own property : " Fo** 
instance,'' continues lie,** if you ask him whose 
mantle this is that I wear, he will instantly 
lay claim to it." The notary being called in 
and questioned, answers of course as his debtor 
foretold, and is, in consequence, accounted a 

dell anima ; con una disputa e tentenia chi debba 
tenere il primo luogo il Dottorc, o il Cavaliero, &o. 



madman by all who are present. The judge 
orders the poor mao to be taken cara uf, 
the defenilant is aUowed to retmn both the 
ducaU and mantle. 

G9. A gentleman of the Ulastrioas family 
of Bolognini b Italy, entered into the service 
of Ladislaus, King of Sit-ily, and became a 
jreat favouriW of his master. Being hi 
ountsnian, falwiner, and groom, betade* jinmc 
tninister, he met with many accidents in tlie 
iwurse of his employments : one day his eye 
was struck out by ■ branch of a tree, and on 
another occasion he was Tendered lame for 
the rest of his life by foiling over a precipice. 
His address, however, remained, and liis know- 
ledge of the ai-t of succeeding in a court. On 
one occasion, while following lAdislaus to 
Naples, the bark in which he swled was 
separated in a storm from the king's vessel, 
and seized by corsairs, who carried him to 
IWbary, and disposed of him to certain 
Arabians. By them he was conveyed to the 
most remote port of their deserts, and sold, 
under the name of Eiiseo, to an idolatrous 
monarch in that region. At first he kept his^ 
master's camels, but rose hy decrees to be his 
vizier and favourite. He tilled this situation 
a long time, but at length the king died. It 
was the custom of the country, on an occanon 
«f that Bort, to cut the throats of all those 
who had discharged high employments about 
il)e person of the monarch, and inter them 
along with their master, Eliieo, of course, 
was an indispensable character at this cere- 
mony. In an aaaemhly of the great council 
and people, which was held preparatory to iu 
celebration, he thus addressed them : — " My 
lords and gentlemen, 1 would esteem myself 
too happy to follow my master to the other 
world, but yon perceive that hetng blind and 
lame, an^ of a delicate constitution. I cannot 
render him services so effectual as some other 
lords and gentlemen pi'esent, who are strung 
and well-made, and who, besides, having llie 
UBeof thdr Umbs,will reach him much earlier 
thau I can. I am only fit for conversation, 
and to biing him the news of the state. After 
the funeral ceremonies, in which the great 
officers of his deceased majesty will readily 
officiate, you will choose a king. I had best 
postpone my departure till the election is 
over, and bear the respects of the new Mve- 



r«gn to his predecessor." Tie ihta r 
on the qualitiea which Ihcar futar* a 
should posses^ and Mid mcb fioraadpi 
things on thi* subject, that h* doI « 
obtained the recpite b« solicited, bat M 
unanimously chosen king afterthe iat 
of the late sovereign and the oSicen rf H 
household. Every nation has been fool j^ 
relating stories of the advs 
countrymen in foreign lands by tb* fe 
talents. In this country, Turkey h 
tally been fixed on as the tbeatrv of p 
tion. The above stories may, pi 
dull to the reader ; they aie, n 
very favourable ajiecimen of t 
orifi^nHlity of Sabadin 

This author was the last of the Ibd 
velista who wrote in the Ifith centofy, ■■I'V 

AQNOLO FIRENZUOLA 

is the first of the succeeding age. This "■ 

an inhabiiant of Florence, and an tl 
of Vallombrosa ; but his novels, which M»^ 

n numlier, are not such as might be ex< 
peeled from his clerical sitoatioa. Heat tt 
them are interwoven in his RagionaiMDt], 
prinUd at Florence, 1548. He tell* ns that 
istrcss, who lived with him, intewM 
re ragionamenti, but that she died of a 
fever before she could execute this d 

bich, while on her death-bed, she soltdM 
him to accomplish. This stoiy ii 
feigned, but it seems a singular fiction foril 
ecclesiastic. 

The first tale of Fi« 
become very common 
romance. A young m 
on the coast of Darbary, i; 
fishermen, and sold to the bashaw of Tuni^ 
He there becomes a great favourite of hia 
master, and still more of his mistress, whom 
he persuades not only to a: 

to Bccomjiany him in his flight, 
seventh is a story repeated in many « 

m novels. A ]>erson lays ont a si 
he paid as the dowery of a young w 
when she is married. The mother, in 
get hold of this money, comes to the 
factor, accompanied by her daughter, ; 
person who assumed the character of h 
The donor iobists that the new-married c( 



1 modem noreb al 
n being shipwraekc 
is picked up by K 
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should remain all night in his house, and as- 
ngns them the same apartment. Firenzuola 
had this story from the fourteenth of Fortini, 
and it has been imitated in the novels of 
Grazzini, called Le Lasca (Part 2. N. 10). 
Moet of the other tales of Firenzuola, in 
which the chief characters are nuns and 
monks, can hardly be extracted. They are 
all, howerer, accounted remarkable for that 
elegance of style which distinguishes the 
works of Firenzuola. These conmst of two 
dialogues on beauty, a few comedies, and a 
free translation of the Ass of Apuleius. 

About the same time with Firenztfola lived 
Luigi da Porto, whose novel has already been 
mentioned, and the celebrated Molza, who 
wrote a hundred novels, all of which have 
been lost except four, and none of them, while 
extant, obtained a reputation equal to his 
other works. Nearly at the same period in 
which Molza and Firenzuola flourished, 

GIOVANNI BREVIO, 

a Venetian canon of Ceneda, wrote six novels, 
which were accounted remarkable for the 
liveliness of ihdr style. They were published 
at Rome along vdth his Rime in 1545, 8vo. 
The first is the story of a lady who brought 
a lover to her house during the absence of 
her husband, who, returning unexpectedly, is 
Borprised at the preparations for a supper, and 
in the heat of resentment upbraids his wife, 
and throws every thing into confusion. Mean- 
while the lover had fled imseen to the house 
of a neighbour, who, at his solicitation, came 
with him and reproached the husband for 
breaking up a party he was entertaining, and 
for whose accommodation the lady had fa- 
voured him with the loan of the house. 

2. A priest extorts money by passing for a 
cardinal. 

3. Is the story of a father ruined by the 
extravagance of children, who afterwards 
neglect him. He pretends he has found a 
treasure. They treat him well for the rest 
of his life, but find empty coffers at his death. 
It is difficult to understand what comfort the 
father could receive in the attention or ca- 
resses of such a family. This novel is the 
subject of Piron*s comedy of the Fils Ingrats, 
afterwards published by him under the title 



of L*Ecole des Peres, the representation of 
which, in 1728, was the epoch of the reviv^ 
of the Comedie Larmoiante, In the dram^, 
however, the fiction of the treasure is in- 
vented by the father's valet, and entraps the 
young men into a restitution of the wealth 
they had obtained, in order to get the whole 
by this proof of disinterested afiection. The 
story is also in the Pieuses Recreations d* 
Angelin Gazee, and is told in the Colloquia 
Mensalia of Luther, among other examples, 
to deter fathers from dividing their property 
during life among their children — a practice 
to which they are in general little addicted. 

4. Is the renowned tale of Belfagor. Thu 
story, with merely a difference of names, was 
originally told in an old Latin MS., which is 
now lost, but which, till the period of the 
civil wars in France, remained in the library 
of Saint Martin de Tours. But whether Brevio 
or Machiavel first exhibited the tale in an 
Italian garb, has been a matter of dispute 
among the critics of their country. It was 
printed by Brevio during his life, and under 
his own name, in 1545 ; and with the name 
of Machiavel, in 1549, which was about 
eighteen years after that historian's death. 
Both writers probably borrowed the incidents 
from the Latin MS., for they could scarcely 
have copied from each other. The story ia 
besides in the Nights of Straparola, but much 
mutilated; and has also been imitated by 
Fontaine. The following is the outline of the 
tale, as related by Machiavel. All the souls 
which found their way to hell, complained 
that they had been brought to that melan- 
choly predicament by means of their vdves : 
Minos and Rhadamanthus reported the case to 
Pluto, who summoned an infernal council to 
consult on the best mode of ascertaining the 
truth or falsehood of such statements. After 
some deliberation it was determined that on 
of their number should be sent into the world 
endowed with a human form, and subjected 
to human passions ; that he should be ordered 
to choose a wife as early as posable, and after 
remaining above ground for ten years, should 
report to his infernal master the benefits and 
burdens of matrimony. Though this pla« 
was unanimously approved, none of the fiends 
were disposed voluntarily to undertake the 
commission, but the lot at length fell on th# 
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KTch-deraon Belfogor. Having received the 
endowmenlaoFs luuidsome pei'son, andnbuti- 
diuit wealtli, he setlled in Florence uniier the 
name of Roderic of Castile, and gave out that 
he had acquired his fortune in the east. As 
he vm H well-bred gentleman-like demon, he 
found no difficulty in being introduced to the 
finl faniilim (>f the place, and of oLtaining i[i 
marriage a young woman of high rank and 
unblemuhed repatation. Theexjienneof fine 
clothes and funulure, for which his wife had 
a laate, he did not grudge, but as her hmily 
wer« in indifferent circumstances, he was 
«hllj(e<l to lit out her brothere for the Levant. 
H]« lady, too. being somewhat of a scold, no 
wrvant remained long with him, and ail wrre 
of ooutM more anxious to waste than save 
their nuMter's suhataoce. Finally, being dis- 
appoint^ in his ho [<es of obtaining remittances 
from hit broth«r«-iu-lBw, he is farced to escajie 
from his crpditur*. During thdr pursuit he 
U for aoine time concealed by a peasant, 
whose fortune he promises to make in return. 
Having disclw«d to him the secret of his real 
liain* and origin, he undertakes to possess the 
liaughter of a rich citiien of Florence, and 
i\ot to leave her till the peasant comes to her 
r«llef. As soon as the counlryiiinn hears of 
the young lady's possesdon, he repairs to her 
father's house, and promises to cure her by a 
Mrtalnformof exorcism. Hethen approaches 
(h* ear of the damsel ; "Iloderic,"sHyBhe, " I 
am come, remember your promise." " I 
»hall," whispers he ', " and, to make you still 
richw, after leaving this cirl I shall postiess the 
daughter of the king of Naples." The peasant 
obtains so much fame by this cure, that he is 
■ent for to the Neapolitan princess, and re- 
ceives a handsome reward for the cxpulitton 
of Belfagor, At his departure the demon 
ivmlnds him that he has fulfilled his promise, 
and that he is now deteniiineil to eilTect Ids 
ruin. In prosecution of this plan he poasexiies 
the daughter of Lewis VII. of France, and, on 
he anticipated, the peasant is immediately 
tiont for. A scene is here described, resem- 
Uing that in tlie fabliau Le Vilun Medecin, 
and Moliera's Medecin malgi'^ lui. The rustic 
. was forcibly carried to the capital of France, 
«nd, on hisarrival, he in vain represented that 
certain demons were bo obdurate tbey could 
Dot be e.\|«lled. The king plainly slated, 



that he must either cure his daughtef 01 
hanged. All his private entreaties htsati 
able to prevail on Belfagor to dislodgt, bt 
ourEO to stratagem. He ordered ■ 
smfluid, with an altar to be erected, whithet 
the princess was conducted, and inBn p«f- 
fomied.allwhich preparations Bet fa^rtreila) 
with profound contempt. In the niiddlenf 
ies, however, as had been pn- 
viously arranged, a great band, with dratu 
and trunpets, approached with much chunui 
1 one Mde. " What is this I " said Belfigot j 

0, my dear Boderic," answered the penaint, 

there is your wife coming in search of you.' 
At these words Belfagor leaped out of the 
princess, and descended to hell to confirm the 
statement, the truth of which he had been 
commissioned to ascerttun. 

Tlie notion of this storj' is ingenious, and 
might have been productive of entertaining 
incident, had Belfaeor been led, by his con- 
nubial connexion, from one crime to another. 
But Belfitgor is only unfoilunalc, and in na 
respect guilty : nor did any thing occur during 
his abode on earth, that testified the powerof 
leading us to final coodem notion. 
The story of the peasant, and the poseesdun 
of the princesses, bean no reference to the 

ri^inal idea with which the tjile commences, 
and has no connexion with the object of the 
infernal deputy's terrestrial sojourn. 

This novel has suggested the plot of an old 
EngUsh comedy, colled Grim, the Collier ol 
Croydon, printed 1(102 ; and also Belphegor, 
or the Morriage of the Devil, J6U1. 

GIHOLAMO PABAB08CO,' , fl 

who lived about the year 1S50, was a col^H 
brated musidan, and a poet like most of th* 
other Italian novelists. Though bom atPla- 
he passed the greater part of his life 
Venice, where he acquired that intimate 
acquaintance with the mannere of the Inha- 
bitants which is conspicuous in his work. 
His tales commence with an eulogy on that 
city, which he makes the theatre of their 
relation, He feigns that seventeen gentlemuii, 
among whom were Ptter Aretine, and Speron 
Speroni, agreed, according to a custom ^ 

> Diporli di GlroUma Fniaboacct 
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Venice, to paias a few days in huts erected in 
the water, for the amusement of fishing, at a 
short distance from the city. The weather 
proving unfavourahle for that diversion on 
their first arrival, they employed themselves 
with relating tales. This entertainment con- 
tinned for three days, and, as each gentleman 
tells a story, the whole number amounts to 
seventeen. These, intermixed with son^s and 
reflections, were published first at Venice 
without date, and afterwards at the same 
place in 1562 and 1558. Some of these stories 
are tragical, and others comical. Though 
there were no ladies present, and Peter 
Aretine was of the party, the tales are less 
immoral than most imitations of Boccaccio. 
It is needless, however, to give any examples, 
as they are of the same species with other 
Italian novels — ^had little Influence on subse- 
quent compoffltions, and possess no great in- 
terest or originality : thus, the 2d of Paraboeco 
coincides with the 41st of Massuccio ; the 4th 
has been suggested by the 10th of the 4th day 
of Boccaccio ; the Ist part of the 5th is from 
the Meunier d* Aleus, through the medium 
of the 106th of Sacchetti, the 2d part is from 
the 8th of the 8th day of the Decameron, &c. 
&c There are nine stories in the first day 
of Parabosco, and seven in the second, which 
concludes with the discussion of four ques- 
tions, as whether there is most pleasure in 
hope or enjoyment. In the third day there 
b only one tale, and the rest of the time is 
occupied with the relation of bon-mots, which 
are methodically divided into the defensive, 
aggressive, &c. They are in general very in- 
different: a musician playing in a brutal 
company, is told he is an Orpheus. A man 
pei-forming on a lute asserts he had never 
learnt to play, and is desired to reserve his 
asKumnces for those wlio suppose he has. 
One boasted he knew a knave by sight, whence 
it is inferred by a person present that he 
must have often studied his mirror, &c. &c. 
Thongh Parabosco has only left seventeen 
novels, it would appear that he had intended 
to favour the public with a hundred, which 
must have been nearly ready for publication 
from what he says in one of his letters : — 
*^ Spero fra pochi giomi mandar fuora Cento 
Novelle ; diciasette delle quali per ora n' ho 
mandate in questi miei Diporti.'* 



MARCO CADEMOSTO DA LODP 

was an ecclesiastic, and lived in the Roman 
court during the ponificates of Leo X. and 
Clement VII., by both of whom he was 
patronised. His six novels were printed at 
Rome in 1543, along with his rime, for he too 
was a poet like the other Italian novelists. 
He informs us in his Procemium, that he had 
lost twenty-seven tales he had written during 
the sack of Rome, all of which were founded 
on fact : of the six that remain, the only one 
that is tolerable is that of an old man, who, 
by will, leaves his whole fortune to hospitals. 
An ancient and faithful servant of the family 
having learned the nature of this iniquitous 
testament, informs his master's sons. In the 
course of the night on which the old gentle- 
man dies, he is removed to another room, and 
the domestic, in concert with the young men, 
lies down in his place ; he then sends for a . 
notary, and dictates a will in favour of his 
master's sons, bequeathing himself, to their 
no small disappointment, an enormous legacy. 

We shall be detained but a short while with 
the remaining Italian novelists, as they have 
in a great roeasura only imitated their prede- 
cessors,and frequently indeed merely repeated, 
in difierent language, what had formerly been 
told. 

The succeeding novelists are chiefly distin- 
guished from those who had gone before them 
by more frequent employment of sanguinary 
incidents, and the introduction of scenes of 
incredible atrocity and accumulated horrors. 
None of their number have carried these tp 
greater excess than 

GIOVANNI GIRALDI CINTHIO,* 

author of the Ecatommithi, and the earliest 
of the remaining novelists, who, from their 
merit or popularity, are at all worthy of l)eing 
mentioned. Cinthio was bom at Ferrara, 
early in the 16th century ; he was secretary to 
Hercules II., duke of Ferrara, and was a 
scholar and poet of some eminence. His death 
happened in 1573, but farther notices con- 
cerning his life may be found in Barotti's 

1 Sonetti ed altre rime, oon *Icune NoTelle. 
t Heratommitlii, ovrero Cento Novelle di Oiraldi 
Ciiithir 
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Defence of the Fe iiaicee AnthofB agiiiist the 
Censore of Fontaoini. It vroald appear from 
an nddnm with which he concludes, that his 
tales had been written at an earij period of 
life, and retouched after a long interral : — 

Posda eh* a te, Ixtor de miei primi anni, 
Aeoio c* habbia nel dool qnalcbe riatoro. 
Mi chiMimn d«U eta grmTe gll aflknni, Ac 

and again, 

Dnnqot is stats isi gran tempo oeoolta, 

O de miei giovenili anni fittica. 

In cni ttiidio gia poei, e cnra molta. 

The norels of Cinthio were firrt printed in 
1666, at Montreal, in Sicilj, 2 vols. 8to ; after- 
wards at Venice, 156G ; and thirdljr, at the 
same place, in 1574. Though the title of 
Heeatommithi imports, that the book contains 
a hundred tales, it in fact consists of a hun- 
dred and ten ; as there are ten stories in the 
introduction which precedes the first decade. 
The whole work is divided into two parts, 
each of which includes five decades, and erery 
iecade, as the name implies, comprehends ten 
stories. 

The introduction contains examples of the 
happiness of connubial, and the miseries of 
illicit love. The first decade b miscellaneous ; 
2. Histories of amours carried on in opposi- 
tion to the will of relatives or superiors ; 3. 
Of the infidelity of wives and husbands ; 4. 
Of those who, la3ring snares for others, accom- 
plish their own ruin ; 5. Examples of con- 
nubial fidelity in trying circumstances ; 6. 
Acts of generosity and courtesy ; 7. Bon-mots 
and sayings ; 8. Examples of ingratitude ; 9. 
Remarkable vicissitudes of fortune ; 10. Aui 
di Cavalleria, 

Cinthio deduces the relation of these mul- 
tifarious tales from the sack of Rome in 1527. 
He feigns, that on account of the confusion 
and pestilence by which that event was fol- 
lowed, ten ladies and gentlemen sailed for 
Marseilles, and, during the voyage, related 
stories for each other's entertainment. Thus, 
in many external circumstances, Cinthio has 
imitated Boccaccio ; as, in the escape from the 
pestilence, which is the cause of the relation 
of many Italian novels — the number of the 
tales — the Greek appellation bestowed on 
theni« and the limitation to a particular sub- 



ject dnring mA day. In the tOn, hoirevav 
little reaemblaiiee can be taeed. The ilyla 
of Cinthio b laboured, while cdrnwapOMBB 
and improbability are the diief dmclaristici 
of hisinddenta. It b mm ilgd, in a pie&cc to 
the third edition of the Ecatommitfai, tliai all 
the stories are founded on £iet ; bnt eniainly 
none of the Italian noveb hare Ie» that ap- 
pearance, except where he has lanaaclEed the 
ancient historiea of Orseee and Borne fior 
horrible events. At the end of the 5th de- 
cade, the story of Lncretia b told of aDialm»- 
tian bdy. The Sd of the 8th decade, when 
a Scythian princess agrees with her sialer'a 
husband to murder their conaorta, and after- 
wards ascend the throne, by poiaoning the 
old king, over whose dead body hb gnSty 
daughter drives her chariot, b noilii^g wtmn 
than the story of TuUb and Lneiiw Tb«- 
quinins Superbua. Sometimes Cinthio has 
only given a dark and gloomy colouring to 
the inventions of preceding noreliata. For 
example, the 4th of the 4th decade b jnat the 
story of Richard Minutolo in the Decameran 
(see p. 218), except that the oontriver 
of the fraud b a villainous slave, instead of 
a gay and el^ant genUeman, and that the 
lady, on the artifice being discovered, ataba 
the traitor and herself, in place of being re- 
conciled to her lover, as represented by Boc- 
caccio. 

Of the stories which are his own invention, 
the 2d tale of the 2d decade is a striking ex- 
ample of those incidents of accumulated horror 
and atrocity, in which Cinthio seems to have 
chiefly delighted, and which border on the 
ludicrous when carried to excess. Orbeoche, 
daughter of Sulmone, King of Persia, fell in 
love with a young Armenian, called Orontes, 
and for his sake refused the hand of the Prince 
of Parthia, who had been selected as her hus- 
band by her father. Sulmone long remained 
ignorant of the cause of her disobedience, 
but at last discovered that she was privately 
married to Orontes, and had two children by 
him . The unfortunate family escape from hb 
vengeance, and resided for nine years in an 
enemy's country. At the end of this period 
Sulmone feigned that he had forgiven his 
daughter, and persuaded her husband to come 
to the capital of Persia with his two children, 
but embraced an opportunity of making away 
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wiUi them At the finl inteniew. On the 
anivftl of his daughter, who followed her 
husband to Persia, he received her with ap- 
parent tenderness, and informed her he had 
prepared a magnificent nuptial present. He 
then invited her to lifta vdl which concealed 
three basons. In one of these she found the 
head of her husband, and in the two others 
the bodies of her children, and the poniards 
with which they had been slain still remain- 
ing in their throats. Orbecche seized the 
daggers, presented them to her father, and 
begged he would complete his vengeance. 
The king returned them with a ghastly com- 
posure, assuring her that no farther revenge 
was desired by him. This tangfroidy which 
seemed so ill warranted by circumstances, 
exasperated Orbecche to such a degree, that 
she threw herself on her father, and forthwith 
despatched him. No other person now re- 
maining to be massacred (as her mother and 
brother had been slain by Sulmone, in the 
early part of his reign), she plunged one of 
the poniards into her own bosom. On this 
tale, as on several others of the Ecatommithi, 
the author himself has founded a tragedy, 
which is one of the most ancient and most 
esteemed in the Italian language. 

The 7th of the dd decade, which is much 
in the same style, though more interesting 
and pathetic, has furnished Shakspeare with 
the plot of Uie tragedy of Othello. Desde- 
mona, a Venetian lady, being struck with 
admiration at the noble qualities of a Moor, 
called Othello, married him in defiance of her 
kindred, and accompanied him to Cyprus, 
where he had received a high command from 
the republic The Moor*s standard-bearer, or 
amdmUy who was a great favourite of his 
master, became enamoured of Desdemona. 
Exasperated at her refusal to requite his 
affection, and jealous of the Moor*s captain 
whom he believed to be her favoured lover, 
he resolved on the destruction of both. The 
captain having been deprived of his command, 
for some military offence, and the ensign 
understanding that Desdemona solicited her 
husband with much earnestness for his re- 
storation, seized this opportunity of instil- 
ling suspicion into the mind of the Moor. He 
afterwards stole a handkerchief which she 
had received from her husband and which 



the ensign informed him had been bestowed 
on the captain. The jealousy of the Moor 
received strength, when, on asking his wife 
for the handkerchief, he found she was unable 
to produce it, and was confirmed by the enngn 
afterwards contriving to show it to the Moor 
in the hands of a woman in the captain's 
house. Othello now resolved on the death of 
his wife and the captain. The ensign was 
employed in the murder of the latter: he 
failed in the attempt, but afterwards, in con- 
cert with the Moor, despatched Desdemona, 
and pulled down part of the house, that it 
might be believed she had been crushed in its 
ruins. Soon after Othello conceived a violent 
hatred against the ensign, and deprived him 
of the situation he held. Enraged at this 
treatment, he revealed to the senate the crimes 
of his master, who was in consequence recalled 
from Cyprus. The torture to which he was 
brought had no effect in extorting a confess 
sion. Banishment, consequently, was the 
only penalty inflicted, but he was afterwards 
privately murdered in the place of his exile 
by the relations of Desdemona. The ensign 
subsequently expired on the rack, to which 
he was put for a crime totally unconnected 
with the main subject of the novel. 

It may be remarked, that in the drama of 
Shakspeare, lago is not urged on, as in Onthio, 
by love turned to hatred, but by a jealousy of 
the Moor and his own wife, and resentment 
at the .promotion of Cassio. He also employs 
his wife to steal the handkerchief, which in 
the novel he performs himself. On this theft 
the whole proof against Desdemona rests, both 
in the play and novel ; but in the latter the 
Moor insists on seeing it in the captain's 
hands, and the ensign contrives to throw the 
handkerchief into the possesion of the cap- 
tain, which in the drama is the result of 
chance. The character also of the Moor is 
entirely the invention of the English poet. 
Shakspeare's noble Othello is in Cinthio sullen, 
obtftinate, and cruel. The catastrophe, too, as 
was necessary for theatrical exhibition, has 
been greatly altered. 

In all these important variations, Shaks- 
peare has improved on his original. In a few 
other particulars he has deviated from it with 
less judgment ; in most respects he has adhered 
with close imitation. The characters of lago. 
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^tainB fioBi Cbitfiio 
qf dUfeiMicB. 1110 ob* 
ttui THioiia artifiees of tk« TOkin 
to nMtMBpKtoa in the Moor, are the auno in 
tbi tMwijuiii th» (haouL That seme where 
iHMitf s jaekMOj is ao mneh eaeited, by re-l 
meckiii^ the g t nr e i of Caaio, is copied from 
tiM ltaiiea» ae elao his ^ngnler demenit of 
rv««iirtii^ uenlar demonstzatioa of the gnilt of 
Hn Ki o m mie. 

The loth noTil of the Sth deeade has for- 
uiafasd to Drydu that part of hia tiagedj of 
Atabuyxm wiiich xelatts to the mfe of l9»- 
biifedft by Hannan. 

In the tfth of the 8lh daeade^ we are t4^, 
that LiTta, a noble Italian matron, had a son, 
who was nnfbrtnnatdy stabbed in a qnarrel 
with a yoong man of fait own age. Hk enemy 
tl^ttt(^ from the ofteert of jnetiee, nneon^ 
mmmtij seeks and obtaine refnge in the ho«se 
ef the mother of the deceased, who had not 
^ been informed of her son's fate. After 
ehe had grvcn her word for the seenrity of 
%he fugxtire, her son*s dead body is bro^[ht 
home, and, by the arriral of the officers in 
porsnit, she diseorers that she harbonred his 
mnideier. From a strict sense of hononr she 
nfoees to delirer him op, and about half an 
War a fterwards adopts him in the room of 
the child she had lost. This story is the un- 
derplot of Beanmont and Fletcher's Custom 
of the Country, where Oniomar, a widow lady 
of Lisbon, protects Rotillo when she supposed 
that he had killed her son Duarte, whom he 
nad left for dead, after a scuffle in the streets. 
Don Duarte, howerer, recoTering from his 
wound, the lady accepts Rutilio as her hus- 
band. Part of Cibber's comedy, Love makes 
a Man, is founded on a similar incident. 

The 5th novel of the 8th decade, which 
has suggested the comedy of Measure for 
Measure, is equally sanguinary and impro- 
bable with the story of the Moor. A young 
man of Inspruck is condemned to be beheaded 
for having ravinhed a young woman in that 
city. His sister goes to solicit his pardon 
from the cliief magistrate, who was reputed a 
mun uf aufitcre virtue and rigid justice. On 
certain conditions he agrees to grant her re- 
quest, but these being fulfilled, he presents 
her on the morning which followed hercom- 
olianci! witii thu corpse of her brother. The 




diia 

tate to many the wnman he 
that she might be tntitled to hie wealtk. Ht 
then oidecs tilie head of the * »t1| p "* ^ te bt 
stmek off; bnt when tiie anteaoe ia «■ tht 
point of eseeation, the biidi^iiii— is par- 
doned at the intmeeiQa of thek^htlad 
been forced to espouse. Many atofias ef a 
villainy of thia natnze were cnixent aibo«t ths 
time that Onthio wrote his FfatfwnreMn> 
A similar esinie waa, in the IStik and litk 
rentnriea, believed ci a &vgiixite ef Lewis 
XI. of Frmee, Mid in the 17th cfaafter if 
Stephens' Apekgy fiur Hrmdntna, it ia 
bntedtothePtevoatdelnYooste; bnt 
the lady sacrifices her honour forthesakeef 
a hnabend, and not of a brother. We alas 
read in lipsn Monita ct Excmpia Pdfitic% 
that Charica the Bold, Doke of Boignndy, 
cxccnted one of hia noUemcn in anoAnce 
of this infernal description, bat pmiiwly, 
as in the novel of Cinthio^ compdled hia le 
esponse the lady he had deceived, — a stoiy 
which is related in the Spectator (No. 4dl). 
A like treachery, as eveiy one knows, was at 
one period attribnted to Colonel Kirke. The 
novd of Cinthio pessed into the tiagic his- 
tories of Belleforest. The immediate original, 
however, of Measure for Measure, was Whet- 
stone's play of Promoe and Cassandra, pub- 
lished in 1578. In that dranui the crime of 
the brother is softened into seduction : Nor 
is he actually executed for his transgression, 
as a felon's head is presented in place of the 
one required by the magistrate. The king 
being complained to, orders the magistrate's 
head to be struck off, and the sister begs his 
life, even before she knows that her brother 
is safe. Shakspeare has adopted the altetsr 
tion in the brother's crime, and the substi- 
tution of the felon's head. The preservation 
of the brother's life by this device might have 
been turned to advantage, as affording a 
ground for the intercession of liis sister ; but 
Isabella pleads for the life of Angelo before 
she knows her brother is safe, and when she 
is bound to him by no tie, as tlie duke does 
not order him to marry Isabella. From his 
own imagination Shakspeare has added the 
character of Mariana, Angelo's forsaken mis- 
tress, who suveti tlie honour of the heroine bv 
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being substituted in her place. Isabella, in- 
deed, had refused, even at her brother^s en- 
treaty, to give up her virtue to preserve his 
life. This is an improvement on the inci- 
dents of the novel, as it imperceptibly dimi- 
nishes our sense of the atrocity of Angelo, 
and adds dignity to the character of the 
heroine. The secret superintendence, too, of 
the duke over the whole transaction, has a 
good effect, and increases our pleasure ia the 
detection of the villain. In the fear of An- 
gelo, lest the brother should take i-evcngc 
'* for so receiving a dishonoured life, with 
ransom of such shame,^* Shakspeare has given 
a motive to conduct which, in his prototypes, 
is attributed to wanton cruelty. 

The 9th of the 10th decade, which relates 
to an absurd competition between a Pisan 
general and his son for the reward assigned 
to the person who had perfunned the most 
gallant action against the enemy, is the foun- 
dation of Beaumont and Fletcher's tiresome 
tragedy, the Laws of Candy. That drama 
opens vdth a ridiculous competition between 
Cassilane, general of Candy, and his son An- 
tinous, as to which had performed the noblest 
exploit against the Venetians : the soldiers 
and senate decide in favour of the son, who 
thus becomes entitled, by the laws of Cuidy, 
to claim whatever he chooses. He veiy 
foolishly demands that a huge brass statue 
of his father should be set up on the Capitol, 
and is persecuted by his jealous parent, 
during the three last acts, with unrelenting 
cruelty. 

Of all the tragic stories of Cinthio, the only 
one truly pathetic is that of a mother who by 
mistake poisons her only son in administering 
a draught to him while sick. The death-bed 
scene, in which the father commits the boy 
to the care of his mother ; the beautiful pic- 
ture of maternal care and tenderness by which 
it is succeeded — her feverish anxiety during 
his illness — her heart-rending lamentations 
on discovery of the fatal error settling on his 
death into a bbiok despair, which rejects all 
consolation, and thence, by a natural transi- 
tion, rises to ungovernable phrensy, all wring 
the heart in a manner which leaves us to 
regret that this novelist had told so many 
stories of Scythian and Armenian tyrants, 
who mr*^-<tficre whole tribes and generations 



without exciting the smallest sympathy or' 
emotion. 

All the tales of Cinthio, however, are not 
of the sanguinary and melancholy nature of 
those already mentioned. Some of them, 
though tragic in their commencement, have a. 
happy conclusion, as the 6th of the 8th, in 
which the 68th of the Cento Novelle Antiche, 
and the Fabliau D*un Roi, qui voulut fedre 
b ruler le fils de son Seneschal, is applied to a 
Turkish bashaw and a christian slave (see 
p. 206). 

The 8th of the 9th decade is the story of a 
widow lady, who concealed a treasure in her 
house during the siege of Carthage. A daugh- 
ter of the Roman soldier who had obtained 
this mansion being disappointed in love, 
resolved to hang herself ; but in trying the 
rope she removed a beam which discovered 
the treasure, and completely consoled her for 
all misfortunes. This story was transferred 
to Paynter's Palace of Pleasure, under name 
of the Maids of Carthage. It seems also* to 
have suggested the concluding incident of the 
old ballad the Heir of linne, and the second 
part of Le fils de Medecin Sacan, one of Gueu- 
letters Contes Tartares. 

Some of the novels of CSnthio are meagre 
examples of the generosity of the family of 
Este, and convince us that in the author's age 
nothing was more rare tlian genuine liberality. 
The 3d of the 6th decade, however, is a re- 
markable instance of the continence of a duke 
of Ferrara, which has been told, in Luther's 
CoUoquia Mensalia, of the Emperor Charles 
v., and which I have also somewhere seen 
related of the Chevalier Bayard. 

A few stories of this novelist are intended 
as comical. In the 3d of the Ist decade, a 
soldier travelling with a philosopher and as- 
trologer, the wise men mistake their military 
companion for a silly fellow ; and as they 
were reduced to a single loaf of biead, resolve 
to cozen him out of his share. They accord- 
ingly propose tliat it should belong to the 
pei'son who experiences the most delightful 
dream in the course of the ensuing night. 
The soldier, who peixreived their drift, rose 
while they were asleep, eat the loaf, and on 
the morrow reported tliis substantial incident, 
as the dream with which he had been favoured. 
This story corretconds piccifcely with the 18th 
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Ule of Fetrua Alphonnie, except that 
eastern origiotil the sctun are two citizi 
B couotrjiiian : it ia also related in F 
JwchuaB Nazsreni, a life of our Saviour, of 
Jewiab invention. From tile sixteenth of 
Alphonsos, CtDthio has also deiiveil a story 
(Olb of iBt decade) of a merchant who loses a 
bag containing 400 crowns. He advertises it, 
with a reward to any one who finds it ; but 
when brought to him by a poor woman, he 
attempts to defraud her of the promised re- 
compense, allegiog tlutt, besides the 400 
GTOwna, it contained some ducats, wliich lie 
had neglected to spedfy in the advertisement, 
and which she must have purloined. The 
Marquis of Mantua, to whom the matter it 
referred, decides, tliat as it wanted the ducats 
it could not be the merchant's, advises hii 
^UQ to proclaim bis loss, and bestows oa the 
poor woman the whole contents of the purse. 
In Alphonsus we have a philosopher instead 
of the Marquis of Mantua : the merchant, too, 
pretends that there wore two golden serpents, 
though he had only advertised the loiis of one, 
which made his deceit more flagrant, as the 
omisdon was less probable. This stoi^ has 
been imitated in innumerable tales and face- 
tiae, both French and Italian. 

The whole of the 7th decade consists of jeata 
and repartees ; for example— The poet Uaiite 
dining at the table of Cane Delia Scala, lord 
of Verona, that prince ingeniously contrived 
to throw all the bones wliich had been picked 
at table at the feet of Dante, and 
table being removed atFected the 
amuement at the appetite of a poet who 
had left such renisiiia. " My lord," replied 
Dtuite, " had 1 been a dog {cant) you woul " 
not have found so many bones at my feet. 
Even this indiSeront story is nut original, 
being copied from the Dantis Facela ltesj>onBio 
of Poggio, which again is merely an applii 
tion to an Italian prince and |ioet of the 
Fabliau Lea Deux Parasites (Le Grand, vol. 
iii. p. 95). The notion, liowevei-, of tliis 
absurd trick, is older even than the Fabliau, 
having been played, as Joseplius informs us 
(Book xii. c. 4), on the Jew boy HyrcAiius 
while seated at the table of Ptolemy, King of 
Egypt : " And being asked how he came to 
have so many bones before him, he replied, 
' Veiy righlfiilly. ww lord: for they ai-e dogn 



that eat the flesh and bonea together, ■■ time 
thyguests havedone,for there is nothing befon 
them ; hut they are men that cat the flesh 
and cast away the bones, as I have now done.' 
On which the king admired at his answer, 
which was so wisely made ; and bid them all 
make an acclamation, as a mark of tliMr ap- 
probation of his jest, which was truly a 
facetious one." 

Though both thecomical and pathetic stories 
of the EcBlommithi be inferior to thoae intrct- 
duced in the Decameron, the work of Cinthio 
ends periiaj>a more naturally. The termina- 
tion of the voyage by the arrival at Marwilles 
is a better conclusion than the return to 
Florence. At the end uf the whole there is 
a long poetical address, in which Qnthio has 
celebrated most of his eminent literaiy con- 
temporaries in Italy, particularly Bemanlu 

Campagno avenila il >DD ^cnlil Figliuolo. 
Of all Italian novelists, Cinthio appears to 
have been the greatest favourite with our old 
English dramatists. We have already seen 
that two of the most popular of Shakspeare's 
plays were taken from his novels. Beaumont 
and Fletcher have been indebted to hini for 
several of their plots ; and the incidents uf 
many scattered scenes in the works of these 
dramatists, as also of Sliirley, may be traced 
to the same source. That spirit, too, of atro- 
city and bloodshed, which characterises the 
Eoatommithi, fostered in England a similar 
taste, which has been too freely indulged by 
our early tragic writers, most of whom appear 
to have agreed in opinion with the author of 
Les Amusemens de Muley Bugentuf — " on 
auroit toujour* vu perir dans mes tivgediea 
non seulement les principaux personnages 
mais les gardes niemes ; J' aurois egorge jus- 
ques au sDufleur." Horrible incidents, when 
extmvagantly employed by the novelist or 
dramatic poet, are merely an abuse of art, to 
which they are driven by indigence of genius. 
It ia easy to carry such repulsive atrocities to 
excess ; hut, when thus accumulated, they 
rather excite a sense of ridicule, than eitlier 
terror or sympathy. We shudder at the 
murder of Duncan, and weep at the death 
of Zara, but we can scarcely refi'ain fram 
laughter at the last scenes of the Andro 
of Shiiley. 
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Tlie next Italian noreliat is 

ANTON FRANCESCO GRAZZINI, 

who was eommonly called 11 Lasca (Mullet), 
the appellation he aaaumed in the Academy 
degli Umidi, to which he belonged, where 
every member was distinguuhed by the name 
of a fish. Lasca was spawned at Florence in 
the beginning of the 16th century, and was 
one of the founders of the celebrated academy 
Delia Crusca. He is said to have been a 
person of a lively and whimncal disposition : 
he resided chiefly at the place of his birth, 
where he also died in 1583. The account of 
his life, written by Anton Maria Biscioni, 
which is a complete specimen of the accuracy 
and controvenkl minuteness of Italian bio- 
gv^hy, is prefixed to his Mime, printed at 
Florence in 1741. 

The novels of Grazzini are reckoned much 
better than his poetry ; they are accounted 
very lively and entertaining, and the style 
has been considered by the Italian critics as 
remarkable for simplicity and elegance. These 
tales are divided into thrae evenings (tra cene). 
None of these parts were published till long 
after the death of the author. The second 
evening, containing ten stories, was first edited. 
It appeared at Florence in 1743, and after- 
wards, along with the first evening, which 
also comprehends ten stories, at Paris, though 
with the date of London, in 1756. Of the 
third party only one tale has hitherto been 
published. 

In order to introduce his stories, Grazzini 
feigns that one day towards the end of January, 
some time between the years 1540 and 1550, 
a party of four young men met after dinner at 
the house of a noble and rich widow of Florence, 
for the purpose of visiting her brother, who 
resided there at the time. This widow had 
four young female relatives who lived in the 
house with her. A snow storm coming on, 
the company amuse themselves in a court 
with throwing snow-balls. They afterwards 
assemble round the fire, and, as the storm 
increased, the gentlemen are pi'e vailed on to 
stay to supper, and it is resolved to relate 
stories till the repast be ready. As the party 
bad little time for preparation, the tales of 



that evening are short ; but at ieparating it 
is agreed that they should meet at the distance 
of a week and fortnight to relate stories mora 
detailed in their circumstances. Although 
the tales are lost, or at least not edited, which 
may be presumed to have been the longest, 
those that are published are of greater length 
than most of the Italian tales. Of these, 
many consist of tricks or deceptions practised 
on fools or coxcombs, which are invariably 
exaggerated and improbable. The best stoiy 
in the work, though not free from these 
defects, is the first of the second evening, 
which turns on the extreme resemblance of a 
peasant to a rich fool, who resided in his 
neighbourhood, and who is accidentally 
drowned while they are fishing together. 
The peasant equips himself in the clothes 
which his companion had left on the bank of 
the river when he went in to dive for fish, 
and runs to the nearest house, calling help 
for the poor countryman. When the body 
is found, it passes for the corpse of the rustic, 
who assumes the manners of the deceased, 
takes possession of his house, and enjoys this 
singular heirship till death, without discover- 
ing the imposture to any one except his wife, 
with whom he again performs the marriage 
ceremony. The rektives of the deceased are 
not surprised that their kinsman should 
espouse the widow of a peasant, but are 
astonished at those gleams of intelligence 
which occasionally burst forth in spite of 
counterfeited stupidity. Stories of this nature 
are not uncommon in fiction, and have all 
probably had their origin in the Menechmi 
of Plautus. Idiots seem to have been the 
favourite heroes of Grazzini : he has another 
story taken from one of the Fabliaux, or 
perhaps fi-om Poggio's Mortuus Loquens, of a 
fool, who is persuaded by his wife that he ia 
dead . He sulSers himself to be carried out for 
interment, but springs up on hearing himself 
disrespectfully mentioned by some one who 
witnessed the funeral. The ninth of the 
second night coincides with -the seventh of 
Fii-enzuola, and the tenth of the same evening 
with a tale of Fortini. The last story con- 
tains an account of a cruel, and by no means 
ingenious, trick practised by Lorenza de Mor 
dicis on a physician of Florence. 
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0RTEN8I0 LANDO, 

a Milanese gentleman, was author of fourteen 
tales, inserted in his Vdrii GomponimenH^ 
printed at Vemce, 1552, 8vo. The Italian 
writers inform us, that he early adopted the 
opinions of Luther, abandoned his country, 
and sought refuge in (Germany. Little more 
is known concerning the incidents of the life 
of this heretical novelist. With regard to his 
tales, the author himself acquaints us that he 
imitated Boccaccio, which is the g^reat boast 
of the novelists who wrote in the middle and 
towards the close of the IGth century ; and 
of this resemblance they are as anxious to 
persuade their readers, as their predecessors 
had been to testify the truth and originality 
of their stories. 

The chief excellence of the tales of Lando 
is siud to consist in the grace and facility of 
the diction in which they are clothed. The 
Idth, however, though it wants the merit of 
originality, being taken from the fabliau of 
La Houce partie, published by Barbazan, 
possesses, I think, intrinsic excellence. A 
Florentine merchant, who had been extremely 
rich, becoming sickly and feeble, and being 
no longer of any service to his family, in spite 
of his intercessions, was sent by his son to the 
hospital. The cruelty of this conduct made 
a great noise in the city, and the son, more 
from shame than affection, despatched one of 
his own children, who was about six years of 
age, with a couple of shirts to his grandfather. 
On his return he was asked by his parent if 
he had executed the commission. '^ I have 
only taken one shirt," replied he. "Why 
so 1 " asked the father. " I have kept the 
other," said the child, " for the time when I 
shall send you to the hospital." This answer 
had the effect of despatching the unnatural 
son to beg his father's pardon, and to conduct 
him home from his wretched habitation. 

GIOVAN FRANCESCO STRAPAROLA 

is not one of the most esteemed Italian novel- 
ists, but none of them are more curious for 
illustrating the genealogy of fiction. Stra- 
parola was bom at Carravaggio, but resided 
chiefly at Venice. The first part of his work, 
which he has been pleased to entitle Tredeci 



piacevoli notte, was printed at Venice in 1550, 
8vo, and the second part at the same place, 
1554. These were followed by fonr editions, 
comprehending the whole work. The stories 
amount in all to seventy-four, and are intro- 
duced by the fiction of a princess and her 
father being reduced to a private station, and 
attaching to themselves a select party of 
friends, who, for the sake of recreation, and 
to enjoy the cool air, as it was summer, en- 
tertain each other during night with relating 
stories. 

Straparola has borrowed copiously £rom 
preceding authors. Thus the 3d of Ist night 
resembles the story Des Trois Larrons, in the 
Fabliaux (see p. 200). 

4th of 1st. Is from the 1st of 10th of the 
Pecorone, which has already been mentioned 
as the origin of Chaucer's Man of Lawee Tale 
(see p. 252). 

2d of 2d. Is from 2d of 2d of the Pecorone, 
or Les Deux Changeurs, in the Fabliaux (see 
p. 249). 

«')d of 2d. Is nothing more than an old my* 
thological tale, though the metamorphosis it 
describes is a little less elegant than that of 
Daphne or Lodona. 

4th of 2d. Machiavel and Brevio's story of 
Belfagor (see p. 259). 

1st of 4th. That part where the Satyr 
laughs at an old man in tears attending the 
funeral of a child, whom he imagined to be 
his own, but who was, in fact, the son of the 
chaplain officiating at the ceremony, b from 
the romance of Merlin. 

2d of 4th. From the Ordeal of the Serpent, 
in the romance of Vergilius (see p. 183). 

4th of 4th. Is from 2d of Ist of the Peco- 
rone, already pointed out as the origin of the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, &c. (see p. 248). 

dd of 5th. The Fabliaux of Les Trois 
Bossus. 

Ist of 6th. The first jmrt is Poggio's Na^^i 
Supplementum. The second part, which n^ 
lates to the reprisal of the husband, is from 
La Peche de 1* Anneau, the dd story of the 
Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, which had been 
written in France before this time. 

3d of 7th. From the 195th of Sacchetti 
(see p. 245). 

2d of 8th. From Fabliau La Dame qui fut 
Escoliee. 
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4th of 8th. Is the 05th of the Cento No- 
velle Antiche, where a wine merchant, who 
sold his wine half mixed with water, miracu- 
lously loses the half of his gains. 

6th of 8th. Is merely an ex[>ansion of the 
Clitella, one of Poggio*s Facetiae. 

2d of 9th. Whei-e the Prince of Hungary, 
heing in love with a woman of inferior con- 
dition, is sent hy his father to travel, and 
finding on his return that she is mariied, ex- 
piree by her side, and his mistress also dies of 
grief, is precisely the 8th of 4th day of the 
Decameron. 

dd of 9th. An adrenture of Tristan s in 
Ireland applied to an Italian prince. 

dd of 10th. Is the common stoiy of a lady 
freed by her favourite knight, when on the 
point of being devoured by a monster. 

5th of 12th. From 1st of 10th of the De- 
cameron (see p. 2*39). 

1st of Idth. Is the Insanus Sapiens, the 2d 
story in Poggio's Facetiae. 

2d of Idth. Is from the 1st of Sozzini, an 
obscure Italian novelist of the 15th century. 
A certain person having purchased some 
capons from a peasant, tells him that he will 
receive payment from a friar, to whom he 
conducts him. When they are admitted to 
the holy man, the purchaser whispers in his 
ear, that the countryman had come to con- 
fess hb sins ; and then says aloud, that the 
priest will attend to him instantly. The 
peasant supposing that his debtor spoke of 
the money he owed for the capons, allows 
him to depart without paying their price ; 
but on holding out his hand to rcceive it, he 
is desired to kneel down by the confessor, 
who immediately crosses himself and com- 
mences a Paternoster. 

Straparola, however, has levied his heaviest 
contributions on the eighty novels of Jerome 
Morlini, a work written in Latin, and printed 
at Naples in 1520, 4to, but now almost ut- 
terly unknown, as theie was but one edition, 
and even of this impression most of the copies 
were deservedly committed to the flames soon 
after the publication : there has been lately, 
however, a reprint at Paris from one of the 
copies still extant. Many of the tales of 
Straparola are closely imitated, and tlie last 
thirteen ave litei-ally translated from the 
Latin of Morlini. One of these b the com- 



mon story of a physician, who said that the 
whole practice of physic consisted in three 
rules, — ^to keep the feet warm, the head cool, 
and to feed like the beasts, that is, according 
to nature. 

But although Straparola has copied largely 
from others, no one has suggested more to his 
successors. His work seems to have been a 
perfect storehouse for future Italian nove- 
Ibts, and the French authors of fairy and 
oriental tales. The 1st tale, which was itself 
partly suggested by the 52d of the Cent 
Nouvelles Nouvelles, and was separately 
published in the 16th century, is the origin 
of the second of the Tartar Tales, Sinadab 
fils de Medecin Sacan. Fontaine's Faiseur d* 
oreilles et racommodeur de monies, b from the 
first half of the 1 st of 6th. The last part of the 
1st of 8th is the often-repeated story Get up 
and bar the Door. In the concluaon of thb 
tale of Straparola, there b a dbpute between 
a husband and his wife who should shut the 
door. A stranger comes in, and uses unsuit- 
able familbrities with the wife, who re- 
proaches her husband with his patience, and 
b in consequence obliged to shut the door, 
according to agreement. The 2d of 8th may 
have suggested the Ecole des Maris of Moliere, 
where two guardians, who are brothers, bring 
up their wards on different systems of edu- 
cation, the one on a rigid, and the other on a 
more lax system. The 5th of 8th b the origin 
of Armin's Italian Tailor and his Boy, printed 
in 1609. 

It b chiefly, however, as being the source 
of those faii-y tales which were so prevalent in 
France in the commencement of the IStli 
century, that the Nights of Straparola are 
curious in tracing the progress of fiction. The 
northern elves had by this time got possession 
of Scotland, and perhaps of England, but tho 
stories concerning their more brillbnt sbter- 
hood of the East, were concentrated, in the 
middle of the 16th century, in the tales of 
Straparola. Thus, for example, the third 
of the fourth is a complete fairy tale. A 
courtier of the King of Provino overheard the 
convei^ation of three sistera, one of whom said 
that if married to the king's butler she wouKI 
satisfy the royal household with a cup of 
wine ; the second, that if united to the cham- 
berlain she would weave webs of exquistta 



Enene» ; the third, Itut if the kinf; mpoused 
liei she would bring him three children, with 
golden hair, and a sUr on their forehead. 
This oonrenatiou being reported at court, the 
Icing is 90 much delighted with the fancy of 
having children of this description tliat he 
tnarriea the yotiDgett niter. The jealousy of 
the queeu-mother and the remaining nsten 
being excited by her good fortune, when the 
qoeen in dae time gives birth to two soim and i 
ft danghter, they subrtitute three poppies in 
their place, and throw the children into the 
•treom j they are preserved, however, by a 
peasant, who is soon enriched by their golden 
loekB,and the pearls they shed instead of tears. 
Haring grown up they come to the capital, 
end the siBtern, discovering who tliey are, re- 
aolve on their deatruction. These women 
Ingratiate themselves with the princess, and 
pnsuade her to send her hrothets on a danger- 
<ms expedition, of which the object is to find 
the bMntifying water, which, after many 
perils, they acquire by directions of a pigeon ; 
and the singing apple, which they obtain by 
being clothed in encluuited vestmuula, which 
fright away the monster by whom the tree 
was guarded. But in their attempts to gain 
the ringing bird they are retarded by being 
themselves converted into statues. The 
pnncese, however, arrives at the spot, and 
take* the bird captive, by whose means they 
are disenchanted, and finally infomied con* 
ceming their parentage. In whatever way it 
may have come to Btraparola, this is precisely 
the alory of the Princess Pariiade, which forms 
the last of the Arabian Nights EntertMtiiiieiits, 
where a queen is promoted in the tame manner 
as in Stmparota, and persecuted in the some 
manner by the jealousy of sisters, whoi<e last 
effort is persuading the young Princess Pari- 
ladc to inast on her brothers procuring for 
her use the talking bird, the singing tree, and 
golden water, Madame d' Aulnoy'j fairy tale 
of Belle Eloile has lieen copied either from the 
Arabian or Italian story. Indeed all the best 
fairy tales of that lady, as well as most others 
which compose the Cabinet dea Fe^s, are mere 
translations from the Nights of Straparola. 
The 1st of 2d is Mad. D' Aulnoy's Prince 
hlarcasain, and Ist of dd is her Dauphin. In 
the 3d of the 3d a beautiful prince!^, called 
ftiancabella, is married to the king of NapUs ; 




hut while be is absent prosecuting * war, bti 
stepmother sends her to a deseH, while her 
own daughter personates Bioncabella on the 
king's return. The queen is succoured by a 
fiury, to whom she had shown kindness while 
in the «hape of a fawn ; by her means die ii 
ftt length restored to her husband, and the 
guilty punished. This is the well-knoim 
story of Rlsnchebelle, in the lUustna Fen. 
That of Fortunio, in the same eoUecIion, is 
from the 4th of the 3d, where the departure 
of Fortunio from the house of hie [nrents — 
the judgment be pronounces — the power of 

ttamorphoas which he in conse^jucnce re- 
ceives — his transfonnation into a bird — his 
mode of acquiring the princess in mani^e — 
vhole cf hie adventure in the palace of the 
Syrens, and final escape from that "■-h'^1t^^^ 
residence, are precisely the same as in the 
wellknown tale of Fortunio. The 1st of the 
£th is the fairytale of Prince Oaerini.andthe 
1st of tlie llth is the Maitre Chat, or Chat 
Bottf, of Penault, well known to every child 
in this country by the name of Pu»s in Boats. 
Straporola's cat, however, is not booted, and 
the concluding adventure of the castle is a 
little dilTerent: in the Italian tale, the real 
proprietor, who was abseut, dies on his way 
B, SO that Constantine is not disturbed in 
his possession ; but in the bloitre Chat, the 
Cat persuades the Ogre, to whom it belonged, 
to change himself into a monse, and thus 
acquires the privilege of devouring him. The 
let of 4th, 2d of 5th, 1st of Tth, and fitfa ef 
8th, are aU in the same style; and some «f 
them may perha|i9 be mora paiticularly men- 
tioned when we come to tieat of the fairy 
tales which were so prevalent in FiSBceeArly 
in the lUtb centuiy. 

But while the Nights of SCraparolaarethna 
curious in illustrating the tiansmtsBion and' 
progress of fiction, few of them deserve 
analyzed on account of their intrinsc merit. 
The second of the seventh night, however, is 
A romantic story, and places in a striking 
light the violence of the amorous and revenge- 
ful pas^ona of Italians. Between the main- 
lan<l of Ragnsa and an island at some distance, 
etood a rock entirely surrounded by the sea. 
On this barren cliff there was no buildbg, 
except a churah, and a small cottage inhabited 
by a young hermit, who come to seek alius 
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MMde timee at Ragasa, bat more fraqnently at 
lAe ialand. There he is seen and admired by 
a young woman, confessedly the most beautiful 
of the inhabitants. As she b neither dilatory 
nor ceremonious in communicating her senti- 
ments, and as the hermit had received from 
herhiauty corresponding impi-essions, nothing 
l;ut a favourable opportunity is wanting to 
consummate their happiness. With consis- 
tent frankness of conduct, she rei|uests her 
lover to place a lamp in the window of his 
cottage at a certain hour of the night, and 
promises that, if thus guided, she will swim 
to the hermitage. Soon as she spied the 
signal, she departed on this marine excursion, 
and arrived at the love-lighted mansion of the 
recluse. From his' cell, to which she was 
conducted, she returned, undiscovered, at the 
approach of dawn ; and, emboldened by im- 
punity, repeatedly availed herself of the b«Bu;on. 
At length she was remarked by some boat- 
men, who had nearly fished her up, and who 
informed her brothers of her amphibious dis- 
position, the spot to which she resorted, and 
their suspicion of the mode by which she was 
directed. Her kinsmen forthwith resolve on 
her death. The youngest brother proceeds 
In twilight to the rock, and, in order that the 
signal might not be displayed, implores for 
that night the hojpitality of the hermit. On 
the same evening the elder brothers privately 
leave their house in a boat, with a concealed 
light and a pole. Having rowed to that part 
of the deep which washed the hermitage, they 
placed the light on the pole. Their sister, 
who appears to have been ever watchful, de- 
parted from the island. When the brothers 
heard her approach, they slipped away through 
the water, and as the pole was fastened to the 
boat, they drew the light along with them. 
The poor wretch, who in the dark saw no 
other object, followed the delusion to the main 
sea, in which it was at length extinguished. 
Three days afterwards her body was washed 
ashoFe on the rock, where it was interred by 
her lover. Thus, adds the approving novelist, 
the reputations of the brothers and the sister 
were equally and at once preserved. 

The first part of thb tale was probably 
suggested by the dasncal fable of Hero and 
Lean4er. It b the subject of a poem by Ber- 
oardie Gentil, entitled Euphrosine et Melidor. 



BANDELLO, 

who, in this country at least, is the best 
known of all the Italian novelists excejv* 
Boccaccio, was bom in the neighbourhood of 
Tortona. He resided for some time at Milan, 
where he composed a number of his noveb, 
but, wearied with the tumults and revolutions 
of that state, he retired in 1534, to a village 
in the vicinity of Agen in France. Here he 
revised and added to his novels, which some 
friends had recovered from the hands of the 
soldiers who burned his house at Milan. In 
1550 he was raised by Francis I. to the 
bishopric of Agen, where he died in 1562. 
Hb tales were first published at Lucca, 1554> 
4to. In the complete editions of Buidello, 
the work b divided into four parts, the first, 
second, and third parts containing fifty-nine 
stories, and the fourth twenty-eight. The 
whole are dedicated to Ippolita Sforza, though 
she died before their publication, because it 
was at her desire that the work was originally 
undertaken. Besides this general dedication, 
each novel b addressed to some ValoroBo Stg^ 
nore or Chiarisnma SiffnorOy and in thb intro- 
duction the novelist generally explains how 
he came to a knowledge of the event he b 
about to relate. He usually declares that he 
heard it told in company, mentions the name 
of the teller, detaib the conversation by which 
it was introduced, and pretends to report it, 
as far as his memoiy serves, in the exact words 
of his authority. 

The noveb of Bandello have been blamed 
for negligence and impurity of style. Of this 
the author appears to have been sensible, 
and repeatedly apologizes for hb defects in 
elegance of diction. ''lo non son Toscano, 
ne bene intendo la proprieta di quella lingua ; 
anzi mi confesso Lombardo." Thb b the 
reason, perhaps, why the tales of Bandello 
have been less popular in Italy than in foreign 
countries, where, as we shall now find, they 
have been much read and imitated. 

Part I. D. From the Fablbu du Chevalier 
qui confessa sa femme. For the various 
transmigrations of thb story (see p. 2d0). 

21. A Bohemian nobleman has a ma^ic 
picture, which^ by its colour, shows the 
fidelity or aberrations of his spouse. This \% 
the origin of Mastinger*8 fanciful play of the 
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Picture^ where Mathias, a knight of Bohemia, 
Teceiyee a similar present from the scholar 
Baptista. The manner in which two Hun- 
garian gentlemen attempt to seduce the lady 
in her hushand's absence, and the contrivance 
by which she repulses both, are the same in 
the norel and the drama. Massinger, however, 
has added the temptation held forth to the 
husband by the queen. 

The incident which relates to the Picture 
is probably of oriental origin. In the history 
of Zeyn Alasnam, in the Arabian Nights, tlie 
king of the genii gives that prince a mirror, 
which reflected the representation of the 
Woman whose chastity he might wish to 
ascertain. If the glass remained pure she was 
immaculate : but if, on the contrary, it be- 
came snlliedy she had not been always un- 
spotted, or had ceased to desire being so. 
From the east this magical contrivance was 
introduced into many early romances of the 
14th and 16th centuries, and thence, by a 
natural transition, found its way into the 
novels of Bandello. 

22. Is the origin of Shakspeare^s Much Ado 
about Nothing, and is the longest tale in the 
work of Bandello. The deception, which forms 
the leading incident, is as old as the romance 
of Tirante the White, but was probably sug- 
gested to the Italian novelist by a story in the 
Orlando Furioeo. In the fifth canto of that 
poem, the Duke of Albany is enamoured of 
Oineura, daughter of the King of Scotland. 
This princess, however, being prepossessed in 
favour of an Italian lover, the duke has re- 
course to stratagem to free himself f i-oni this 
dangerous rival. He persuades the waitiug- 
niaid of Gineura to disguise herself for one 
night in the attire of her mistress, and in this 
garb to throw down a ladder from the window, 
by which he might ascend into the chamber 
of Gineura. The duke had previously so 
arranged matters that the Italian beheld in 
concealment this scene, so painful to a lover. 
Gineura is condemned to death for the ima- 
ginary transgression, and is only saved by the 
opportune arrival of the paladin Rinaldo, who 
declares himself the champion of the accused 
princess. 

In the t&le of Bandello, which is evidently 
borrowed from the Orlando, lionato, a gen- 
ilemfui of ^lessina had a daughter named 



Fenicia, who was betrothed to Tim' reo de 
Cardona, a young man of the same city. Qi. 
rondo, a disappointed lover of the young lady, 
having resolved to prevent the marriage, sends 
a confident to Timbreo to warn him of the 
disloyalty of his mistress, and offers that 
night to show him a stranger scaling her 
chamber window. Timbreo accepts the in- 
vitation, and in consequence sees the hired 
servant of Girondo, in the dress of a gentle- 
man, ascend a ladder, and enter the house of 
Lionato. Stung vrith rage and jealousy, ha 
next morning accuses hU innocent mistress 
to her father, and rejects the alliance. Fe- 
nicia, on hearing this intelligence, sinks down 
in a swoon. This is followed by a dangerous 
illness, which gives her father an opportunity 
of preventing reports injurious to her fame 
by pretending she is dead. She is accordingly 
sent to the country, and her funeral rites are 
celebrated in Messina. Girondo, struck with 
remorse at having occasioned her death, now 
confesses his villainy to Timbreo, after which 
they proceed together to make the requisite 
apologies to her family. I'he sole penance 
which the father imposes on Timbreo is, that 
he should espouse a lady of his selection, and 
that he should not demand to see her pre- 
vious to the performance of the bridal cere- 
mony. At the nuptial festival, Timbreo, 
instead of the new bride he awaited, is pre- 
sented with the innocent and much-injured 
Fenicia. That part of Much Ado about 
Nothing, which relates to Hero, though it 
came to Shakspeai-e through the medium of 
the histories uf Belleforest, hears a striking re- 
semblance to this novel. In the comedy, as in 
the tale, the scene is laid at Messina, and the 
father^s name is Leonato. Claudio is about 
to be manied to Hero, but Don John attempts 
to prevent the match. He consults with a 
villainous confederate, who undertakes to 
scale Hero*8 windows in the sight of Claudio. 
The lover having been witness to thb scene, 
promulgates the infamy of Hero. She faints 
on hearing of the accusation : she is believed 
dead, and her funeral rites are celebrated. 
The treachery being accidentally detected, 
Leonato insists that Claudio sliould marry 
his niece, instead of his deceased daughter, 
but at the marriage the destined bride proves 
to be Hero. Notwithbtanding this general 
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xescnibiance, the English poet has deviated 
from hia original in three striking alterations. 
In the first place, Don John is merely anxious 
to prevent the match from spleen and hatred 
towards Claudio, while in the tale the villain 
is entirely actuated by a pasdon for the bride. 
Secondly, the device by which the jealousy of 
the lover is awakened, is carried farther in 
Much Ado about Nothing than in Bandello ; 
in the former the friend of Don John per- 
suades the waiting-maid of Hero to personate 
her mistress at the window, a stratagem re- 
sorted to in the story of Geneura in the Or- 
lando, which shows that Shakspeare had not 
exclusively borrowed from Bandello. Lastly, 
jfi the comedy the deceit is not discovered 
by the voluntary confession of the traitor, 
but is detected by a watchman on the street 
overhearing the associate of the principal 
villain relating to his friend the success of the 
stratagem, by way of conversation. In the 
two first deviations the dramatist, I think, has 
improved on his original, but in the third has 
altered to the worse. A similar story with 
that in the Decameron and Much Ado about 
Nothing, occurs in Spenser's Faery Queene 
(B. 2. c. 4). There Guyon, in the course of 
his adventures, meets with a squire, who re- 
lates to him that a false friend being ena- 
moured of the same mistress with himself, 
had instilled suspicions into his mind, which 
he had afterwards confirmed by treacherously 
exhibiting himself disguised as a groom at an 
amorous interview with a waiting-maid, whom 
he had persuaded to assume the dress of her 
mistress Claribella. See also the Oth novel of 
the introduction to the tales of Cinthio. 

23. A girl kisses her nurse's eye to allow 
her lover to escape unseen : this is from the 
8th tale of Petrus Alphonsus. 

25. Story of the architect and his son, who 
rob the king's treasury. (See p. 250.) 

29. Common story of a simple fellow who 
thinks a sermon b entirely addressed to him- 
self. 

42. A gentleman of Valentia privately 
espouses a woman of low birth ; he long delays 
•to make the marriage public, and she at length 
ascertains that he is about to be united to a 
lady of high rank. Soon after the celebra- 
tion of the nuptials, she pretends to have 
forgiven this breach of faith and persuades 



htm to come one night to her house, wlierc, 
when he has fallen asleep, she binds him with 
ropes, by aid and counsel of a female slave, 
and after subjecting him to the most frightful 
mutilation, plunges a dagger in his heart. 
This is the origin of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Triumph of Death, the third of their Four 
Plays in One, where Lavali, the lustful heir 
of the Duke of Anjou, having abandoned his 
wife Gabriella, for a new bride, is enticed to 
her house by contrivance of her servant Mary, 
and is there murdered while under the in- 
fluence of a sleeping potion. 

57. A king of Morocco, while engaged in 
the chase, is separated from his attendants, 
arid loses his way. He is received and hospi- 
tably entertained by a fisherman, who, igno- 
rant of the quality of his visitor, treats him 
with considerable freedom, but is loud in his 
praises of the king. Next morning the rank 
of his guest is revealed to the fisherman by 
the arrival of those courtiers who had accom- 
panied their monarch in the chase. A similar 
occurrence is related in the Fabliaux, as well 
as many of the old English ballads, and pro- 
bably liad its origin in some adventure of the 
Caliph Haroun Alraschid. The tale of Ban- 
dello is the origin of Le Roi et le Fei-mier of 
M. Sedaine. 

Part II. 9. Story of Romeo and Juliet. 
(See p. 255.) 

15. Pietro, a favourite of Alessandro de 
Medicis, carried of the daughter off a miller, 
who soon after proceeded to Florence, and 
complained of this violence to tlie duke. 
Alessandro went, as on a visit to the house of 
his favourite, and asked to survey the differ- 
ent apartments. The latter excused himself 
from showing one of the smaller rooms. The 
door, however, being at length l)ui'Kt open, 
and the girl discovered, the duke coinpelled 
him to marry her, on pain of losing his liead. 
That part of Beaumont and Fletcher's comedy, 
The Maid in the Mill, which relates to Otrauto 
and Florimel, the supposed daughter of the 
miller Franio, is founded on the above novel. 

85. Is the same story with the plot of the 
Mysterious Mother of Horace Walpole, and 
the thirtieth tale of the Queen of Navarre. 
The first part of thb story had been already 
told in the 2dd novel of Massuccio. The 
second part^ which relates to the marriage^ 

s 
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only occurs in Bandello and the Queen of 
Navarre. It is not likely, however, that the 
French or Italian novelists borrowed from 
one another. The tales of Bandello were first 
published in 1554, and as the Queen of 
Navarre died in 1549, it is improbable that 
she had an opportunity of seeing them. On 
the other hand, the work of the queen was 
not printed till 1558, nine years after her 
death, so it is not likely that any part of it 
was copied by Bandello, whose tales had been 
edited some years before. It may, therefore, 
be presumed that some current tradition fur- 
nished both with the horrible incident they 
report. Indeed Bandello declares in the in- 
troducUon to the tale, that it happened in 
Navarre, and was told to him by a lady of 
that country. In Luther's Ck>lloquia Men- 
salia, under the article Auricular Ck>nfe88ion9 
it is said to have occurred at Erfurt, in Ger- 
many. It is also related in the eleventh 
chapter of Byshop's Blossoms, and in LMnceste 
Innocent, a novel by Des Fontaines, published 
1688. Julio de Medrano, an old Spanish 
writer of the 16th century, says that he heard 
a similar story when he was in the Bour- 
bonnois, where the inhabitants showed him 
the house in which the parties had lived, and 
repeated to him this epitaph, which was 
inscribed on their tomb :-^ 

Cy-gist la fllle, cy-gist le pere, 
Cy-gist la soeur, cy-gist le frere ; 
Cy-gist la femme, et lo mary, 
Et si n* y a que deux corps icy. 

Mr Walpole disclaims having had any know- 
ledge of the tale of the Queen of Navarre or 
Bandello at the time he wrote his drama. Its 
plot, he says, was suggested by a story he had 
heard when very young, of a lady who, under 
uncommon agonies of mind, waited on Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, revealed her crime, and be- 
sought his counsel in what manner she should 
act, as the fruit of her horrible artifice had 
lately been married to her son, neither party 
being aware of the relation that subsisted 
betwixt them. The prelate charged her never 
to let her son or daughter know what had 
passed. For herself he bade her almost de- 
spair. The dramatist has rather added to the 
horror and improbability of this tale, than 
mellowed it by softer shades ; but his poem 



deserves much praiae for strong expseanon, 
and powerful delineation of monastic cruelty 
and fraud. 

36. Has usually been accounted the origin 
of Shakspeare's Twelfth Night. The rudi- 
ments, however, of the story of Bandello may 
be found in Cinthio. In the Eeatommithi of 
that author, a gentleman falling under the 
displeasure of the King of Naples, leaves thai 
country with his two children, a boy and 
girl, who had a striking resemblance to each 
other. The vessel in which they bad de* 
parted b shipwrecked, and the father is «ap» 
posed to be lost, but the two children get 
to shore, and are brought up unknown to < 
other by two difiPerent persona who rerided 
near the coast. The girl, when she grows np^ 
falls in love with a young man, and, by the 
intervention of an old woman, goes to wnra 
him in the garb of a page, and b mistaken bjr 
her master for her brother, who had formerlj 
been in hb service, but had eloped in femala 
disguise, to prosecute an intrigue in the neigh* 
bourhood. 1 n Bandello the circumstances mn 
more developed than in Cinthio, and bear m 
closer resemblance to the drama. An Italian 
merchant had two children, a boy and girl, 
so like in personal appearance, that when- 
dressed in a similar manner, they could 
hardly be distinguished by their parents. The 
boy was lost in the sack of Rome by the Im- 
perialists, being carried ofiP by a German 
soldier. After thb event, the father went 
with hb daughter to reside at Aix, in Savoy. 
When the girl grows up, she has a lover of 
whom she b deeply enamoured, but who 
afterwards forsakes her. At thb time her 
father being absent on business, and her faith- 
less lover having lately lost a favourite attend- 
ant, by the intervention of her nurse she b 
received into his service in disguise of a page. 
She soon obtains the confidence of her master, 
and is employed by him to propitiate the rival 
who had supplanted her in his affections. 
This lady falls in love with the disguised 
emissary. Meanwhile the brother having ob- 
tained his liberty by the death of hb German 
master, comes in search of his father to Aix, 
where he is seen and courted by the female 
admirer of hb sbter, who, deceived by the 
resemblance, mistakes him for the object of 
her attachment. At length, by the arrival of 
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the father, the whole mystery is cleared up. 
The lover returns to the mistress he had for- 
saken, and who had suffered so much for his 
sake, while the hrother more than supplies 
his sister^s place with her fair admirer. The 
disguise of the young lady, which is the hasis 
of this tale, and the plot of Twelfth Night, is 
not improbable in the former, as it was as- 
sumed with the view of recalling the affections 
of a lover; but Viola, separated from her 
brother in a storm, and driven on an unknown 
coast, forms the wild project of engaging the 
affections of the duke, to whose pei-son she 
was a stranger, and whose heart she under- 
stood was devoted to another. Influenced by 
no passion nor motive, she throws off the 
decorum of her sex, and serves the destined 
husband of Olivia in an useless and unworthy 
disguise. The love, too, of the duke^s mis- 
tress for the disguised Viola, is more impro- 
bable from the circumstances of her situation 
and temper, than the passion of the Catella of 
the novelist. In Bandello, the brother has an 
object in coming to Aix, where his father and 
sister resided, but it is difficult to assign a 
motive for Sebastian*s journey to Illyria. It 
is also more likely, as in the novel, that a 
lover should return to a mistress he had for- 
saken, on receiving a striking instance of 
fidelity and tenderness, than that the duke 
should abandon a woman he passionately 
adored, and espouse a stranger, of whose sex 
he had hitherto been ignorant, and who had 
not even love to plead as an excuse for her 
transgression of the bounds of decorum.* A 
lady disguised in boy*s clothes, and serving 
her lover as a page, or otherwise, for the in- 
terests of her love, is one of the most common 
incidents in the Italian novels and our early 
British dramas. Besides Twelfth Night, and 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona, it is the foun- 
dation of Beaumont and Fletcher's Philaster, 
Sliirley*s Grateful Servant, School of Compli- 
ment, Maid's Revenge, &c. 

Part III. 41. Story common in our English 
jest-books, of a Spaniard who asks part of a 
dinner for himself, giving his name at full 
length, and is told there are not provisions fOr 
so many people. In the English story I think 
he asks lodging. 

Sbakvpeare Illustrated, vol. ii. 



46. Is the most obscene story in Bandello, 
or perhaps in the whole series of Italian no- 
vels, yet it is said in the introduction, to have 
been related by Navagero to the Princess of 
Mantua and Duchess of Urbino. 

47. Is from 4th of 8th of Boccaccio. 

59. An Italian count, who had long doubted 
of his wife's fidelity, at length becomes as- 
sured of her constancy from her assiduous 
attendance during a long sickness, which had 
in fact been created by a poison she had ad- 
ministered. Being at length informed, how- 
ever, by a domestic, that his wife embraced 
the opportunity of his confinement from ill- 
ness to receive th6 visits of a lover, he is 
enabled to detect them together, and sacri- 
fices both to his resentment. This tale b the 
first part of La Force d' Amitie, a stoiy intro- 
duced by Le Sage in his Diable Boiteux. 

Part IV. 17. Marquis of Ferrara prepares 
a mock execution, and the victim of this vil- 
lainous jest expires from apprehension. A 
similar effect of terror forms the subject of 
Miss Baillie's play of the Dream, which is the 
second of her tragedies on Fear. 

The ancestors of 

NICOLAO GRANUCCI," 

being of the Guelph faction, were expelled 
from Lucca in the beginning of the 14th cen- 
tury, but afterwards returned and spread out 
into numerous branches, through the various 
states of Italy. It is from the circumstances 
of his family that this novelist deduces the 
origin of his stories, as he informs the reader, 
that being at Sienna in 1568, he went to the 
neighbouring town of Pienza, to inquire if 
there were any descendants of the Granucci 
settled there. He was conducted by two of 
the inhabitants to an abbey in the vicinity, 
and, after his arrival, was carried to see the 
Villa de Trojano, by one of the monks, who, 
on the way, related a number of tales, of 
which at parting he presented a compendium 
in writing ; and from this MS. Qranucd 
asserts, that he afterwards formed his work, 
which was published at Venice, 1574 The 
5th story of Granucci is from the Ist of Pe- 
trus Alphonsus. A son boasts of the number 

s La place vol notte e lieto giomo, opera morale 
di Nicolao Granucci di Lucoa. 
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of hU frieuds to his father, who advises him 
to try them, hy putting a dead calf in a sack, 
and pretending that it is the corpse of a per- 
son he had murdered. When he asks his 
friends to assist him in concealing it, they 
unanimously decline doing any thing in the 
matter, but the service is undertaken by the 
sole fiiend of whom the father boasted. This 
story is older even than Alphonsus ; I think 
it is of classical origin, and has been some- 
where told of Dionysius of Syracuse and his 
son. Another story of Granucci is from the 
fabliau Du cur^ qui posa une pierre. 

A8CANI0 MORI DA CENO* 

was a Mantuan, and passed his life in the ser- 
vice of the princes of Gonzaga, one of whom 
he followed to Hungary, when he went to 
attend the Emperor Maximilian in the wars 
against Solyman. He was an intimate friend 
of Torquato Tasso, and a curious extract from 
a letter addressed to him by that poet is given 
in Black's Life of Tasso (vol. ii. p. 1 94). Ceno's 
novels, which are fifteen in number, are de- 
dicated to Vincenzo Gonzaga, Prince of Man- 
tua, noted as the assassin of Crichton and the 
patron of Tasso. The first part of his work 
was printed at Mantua, 1585, 4to. From the 
title it would appear that a second part was 
intended to have been added, but it was never 
written, or at least never published. The Sd 
novel is the common story of a messenger 
coming express with a pardon to a criminal, 
but who, having his attention diverted by the 
execution, whicli was commencing, does not 
deliver his orders till all is concluded. The 
ISth is the still better known story of two 
young men, who, during their father's ab- 
sence, pretend that he is dead ; they sit in 
deep mourning and appai*ent distress, and in 
consequence receive his country rents from 
the steward, who arrives with them. 

CELIO MALESPINI,« 

during his youth, was in some public employ- 
ment at Milan, but afterwards resided at 

1 Prima parte delP novelle di Ascanio Mori daCeno. 
s Ducento novelle del Signore Celio Malespini, 
nel quale si raccontano diverei awenimcnti ; cosi 
liiti, come mesti e stravaganti. 



Venice> and finally passed into the service of 
Duke Francis of Medici. Malespini was the 
first person who published the Jerusalem 
Delivered of Tasso, which he did in a very 
imperfect and mutilated manner, and without 
the consent of the poet. His novels, which 
amount to two hundred divided into two parts, 
weie written about 1580, and published at 
Venice in 1609, 4to. He introduces them by 
telling that a party of ladies and gentlemen, 
who had fled from Venice during the plague 
in 1576, met in a palace in the Qmtado di 
IVevisiy where they chiefly amused themeelves 
with relating stories. In N. 41, of the first 
part, there is a curious account of the amuse- 
ments of the Campagnia della Calza, so called 
from a particular stocking which the members 
wore. This society, which existed in Italy 
during the 15th and 16th centuries, was nei- 
ther, as some have imagined, a chivalrous nor 
academic institution, but merely an associa- 
tion for the purposes of public and private 
entertainments, as games, feasts, and theatri- 
cal representations. In coui'se of time this 
university became divided into diffierent fra- 
ternities, as the Campagnia dei Fhrida, Sem- 
pitemif &c., each of which was governed by 
particular laws and officers, and the members 
were distinguished by a certain habit. 

Few of the tales of Malespini are original : 
long before the period of their publication, the 
Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles haid been written 
in France, and almost the whole of these have 
been inserted by Malespini in his novels ; in- 
deed he has translated them all except the 
5th, 35th, 36th, 64th, 74th, and 93d. The 
correspondence of the tales in these two works 
will be best shown from the following table : — 
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Malespini. 
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Malespini, however, has levied contribu- 
tions on other works than the Cent Nouvelles 
Nouvelles. By this time the Diana Ena- 
morada of Monteniay or had appeared in Spain, 
and three of the longest tales are taken from 
that pastoi-al. In the firet part, the twenty- 
fifth tale is borrowed from the intricate loves 
of Ismenia Selvagio and Alanio, related in the 
Diana. The 36th of the second part is the 
Moorish episode of Xarifa, and the 04th is the 
story of the shepherdess Delisa. A few are 
also borrowed from the preceding Italian 
novelists. The Tlst is from the 22d of the 
last part of Bandello, and others may be found 
in the Ecatommithi of Cinthio. 

ANNIBAL CAMPEGGI 
lived in the be'nnning of the 17th century. 



His first tale is as old as the Heetopades, and 
b the story of the jealous husband who tied 
his wife to a post. The second is that of the 
Widow of Ephesus, related by Petronius 
Arbiter, and in the Seven Wise Masters (see 
p. 47). It has been imitated in Italian by 
Eustachio Manfredi, in French by St Evre- 
mont and Fontaine, and forms the subject of 
an Englbh drama of the commencement of 
the 17th century, entitled Women's Tears 
(Dodsley's Collection, vol. 6). The story has 
been also inserted by John of Salisbury in his 
book, De Nugis Curialibus (b. 8, c. 11) ; he 
reports it as a historical incident, and cites 
Flavian as his authority for this assertion. 

Subsequent to this period, there appeared 
but few Italian novels, and scarcely any of 
merit. From this censure I have only to 
except one striking tale, by Vincenzo Rota, 
a Paduan gentleman, of the last century. It 
is the story of a young man who fled from his 
parents, who kept a small inn in a remote 
part of the Brescian territory. Having in 
course of time acquired a fortune by industry, 
he returned after an absence of twenty-five 
years, but concealed who he was on the first 
night of his arrival, and not being recognised, 
is murdered while asleep by his parents, for 
the sake of the treasure which his father 
found he had along with him. From the 
priest of the village, to whom alone their son 
had discovered himself, they learn with de- 
spair, on the following morning, the full extent 
of then* guilt and miser}^ This tale was first 
printed by the Count Borromeo, a fellow- 
citizen of the author, in his Notizia de No- 
vellieri Italiani da lui posseduti con alcune 
Novelle inedite Bassano, 1794. A similar 
story is related of a Nonnan innkeeper, in an 
obscure periodical publication, called the 
Visitor ; and also forms the basis of the plot 
of the Fatal Curiority, a tragedy by Lillo, in 
three acts, which Mr Harris, in his Philolo- 
gical Enquiries, says, " is the model of a per- 
fect fable.** The subject of this piece was 
taken from an old pamphlet, entitled ** News 
from Perin, in Cornwall, of a most bloody 
and unexampled Murther, very lately com- 
mitted by a Father on his owne Sonne.** 
Lillo *s Fatal Curiosity has been imitated in a 
more recent tragedy, entitled The Shipwreck. 

The Twenty-fourth of February, by the 
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Oerman dramatist Werner, is founded on a 
similar incident. A family of peasants residing 
in the solitudes of Switzerland, was pursued 
from father to son hy a paternal malediction, 
on account of a dreadful atrocity committed 
by one of its forefathers, and was condemned 
to solemnize the 24th of February by the 
commission of some horrible crime. The third 
heir of this accursed generation had been the 
cause of his father's death on the fatal day. 
The son of this parricide returning with a 
treasure to the cottage after a long absence, is 
not recognised by his parent, and the father, 
by the murder of his son, for sake of his 
wealth, at midnight on the 24th of February, 
again solemnizes this strange anniversary. 

No foreign productions have had such influ- 
ence on English literature, as the early Italian 
novels with which we have been so long en- 
gaged. The best of these stories appeared in 
an English dress before the close of the reign 
of Elizabeth, either by direct translation, or 
through the medium of French and Latin 
versions. Many of these were printed even 
before the translation of Belleforest's Grand 
Repertory of Tragical Narrations, which was 
published towards the end of the 16th cen- 
tury. The paraphrases, abridgements, and 
translations of Italian novels, contained in 
Paynter's Palace of Pleasure; Whetstone's 
Heptameron ; Westward for Smelts ; Grim- 
stone's Admirable Histories, and other pro- 
ductions of the same nature, afforded a new 
species of literary gratification, as their merit 
consisted not merely in romantic invention, 
but the delineation of character, and an artful 
arrangement of events. They became the 
fashionable entertainment of all who yet 
preserved their relish for fiction, and who 
professed to read for amusement. 

This is apparent even from a passage in the 
Schoolmaster of Ascham, Queen Elizabeth's 
celebrated preceptor, who complains "that 
ten La Morte d' Arthures did not the tenth 
pail so much harm as one of these books 
made in Italy, and translated in England. 
And that which is most to be lamented, and 
therefore more needful to be looked to, there 
he more of these ungracious books set out in 
piint within these few months, than have 
been seen in England many score years be- 
foi-e.'* Thus the popularity of thebe oroduc- 



Uons shook the fabric of Gothic romance, and 
directed the thoughts of our writers to new 
inventions. The legends of the minstrela 
contained much bold adventure, heroic enter- 
prise, and strong touches of rude, though pic- 
turesque delineation ; but they were defective 
in the disposition of circumstances, and thpw 
descriptions of characters and events, which, 
from their nearer analogy to truth, were de- 
manded by a more discerning age. Accord- 
ingly, till the Italian novels became current, 
affecting and natural situations, the combina- 
tion of incident, and pathos of catastrophe, 
were utterly unknown ; and distress, especi- 
ally that wMch arises from the conflicts of the 
tenderest of the passions, had not yet been 
exhibited in its most interesting forms. It 
was from the Italian novelists accordingly 
that our poets, particularly the dramatic, 
acquired ideas of a legitimate plot, and the 
multiplication of events necessary to consti- 
tute a tragic or a comic intrigue. We have 
already seen that the most popular comedier 
of Shakspeare have been derived, with little 
improvement in the incidents, from the stories 
of Boccaccio, Ser Giovanni, C^thio, and Ran- 
dello. The spirit that pervades the works of 
his contemporary dramatists, has been drawn 
from similar sources. The gayer inventions 
of the novelists may often be traced in the 
sprightly or humorous scenes of Beaumont 
and Fletcher ; and the savage atrocity by 
which the Italian tales are sometimes distin- 
guished, has unquestionably produced those 
accumulated horrors which characterise so 
many dramas of Shirley and of Ford. 

But, although the Italian novels had such 
influence on the general literature of this 
country, I am not aware that they gave birth 
to any original work in a similar style of 
composition. In France, on the other hand, 
their effect may have been less universal ; 
but, at an early period, they produced works 
of a similar description, of considerable merit 
and celebrity. 

Of these the earliest is the Cknt Nouvf.llbs 
Nouvellf:s, tales which are full of ima^nation 
and gaiety, and written in a style the most 
naive and agreeable : Indeed, a good deal of 
the pleasure derived from their perusal, must " 
be attributed to the wonderful charm of the 
old French language. They have fo *med the 
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model of all succeeding tales in that tongue 
—of those of the Queen of Nayarrs, and the 
authors by whom she has been imitated or 
followed. 

These stories were first printed in folio, by 
Verard, without date, from a MS. of the year 
1466. They are said, in the introduction, to 
liave been related by an assemblage of young 
noblemen, at the court of Buignndy, to which 
thedauphin, afterwards LewisXI., retired,dur- 
ing the quarrel with his fiither. The relators 
of these tales are M. Crequi, chamberlain of 
the duke, the Count de Chatelux, mareschal 
of France, the Ck>unt de Brienne, and a num- 
ber of others. A few stories are also told by 
the duke himself, and by the dauphin, who, 
it is said, took care de lis /aire recueiller, «t 
de lespMier. The account of their having 
been verbally related by these persons of 
quality, is a fiction ; but the fact, I believe, is, 
that they were written for the entertainment 
of the dauphin, at the time he retired to the 
court of Burgundy. Most of them are of a 
comic nature, and, I think, there are only five 
tragical tales in the whole collection. 

I. Entitled La MedaUle d revere, is from 
the Fabliaux Les Deux Changeurs (Le Grand, 
4. 173), but had already been imitated by Ser 
Giovanni, in the 2d of the 2d of the Pecoroue. 

3. La Peche deV Anneau has suggested part 
of the 1st tale in the 6th Night of Straparola. 

8. Oaree pour Chree b from the Repensa 
merces in Poggio*s Facetiae* 

9. La Mart Maquereau de sa Femme, a 
story here told of a knight of Burgundy, b 
from the Fabliau Le Meunier d' Aleus, or the 
206th of Saochetti (see p. 246). It also cor- 
responds with the 78th of Morlini, and the 
Vir sibi comua oromovens in the Facetiae of 
Poggio. 

10. Les Pastes cT Anguille, is generally 
known by Fontaine's imitation under the 
same title. 

II. X* Eneens au Diable, which was origi- 
nally told in the Facetiae of Poggio, is equally 
well known as the former story, being the 
Hans Carvers ring of Rabelais, Prior, and 
Fontaine. It b also related in the 6th satire 
of Ariosto. 

12. Ztf Vmu b Fontaine's Villageob qui 
cherche son veau, and Poggio's Asinus per- 
ditus. 



14. Le Faiseur de Papes au- L*Hamme de 
Dieu b Fontaine's L'Hermite. 

16. Le Borgne Aveugle, here told of a knight 
of Picardy and hb wife, b from the 8th of 
Petrus Alphonsus, or c. 121 of the Gesta 
Romanorum (see p. 191). It has been imi- 
tated in the 23d of the 1st part of Bandello, 
in the Italian noveb of Giuseppe Orologi, 
entitled Successi Varii, lately published by 
Borromeo in hb NoHzie, and in the 6th of the 
Queen of Navarre, where, as in Orologi, the 
husband b a domestic oif Charles, Duke of 
Alen^on. 

19. VEnfafU de Neige is from the Fablbu 
de L' Enfant qui fondit au Soleil (Le Grand, 
vol. iii. p. 86). 

21 . VAbbesse Ouerie is Fontaine's L'Abbesse 
Malade. 

23. La Proeureuse passe la Ra^e has been 
taken from the Fabliau du Cur^ qui possa 
une Pierre (Le Grand, vol. iii. p. 249). 

24. La Botte Ademi, is the stoi-y of a young 
woman, who being pursued and overtaken in 
a wood by an amorous knight, and seeing no 
hope of escape, ofiers to remain if he will 
allow her to pull off hb boots : Thb being 
agreed to, she draws one of them half off, 
and thus effects her escape. This b part of 
the subject of an old English ballad, entitled, 
The Baffled Knight, or Lady's Policy, pub- 
Ibhed in Percy's Relics. 

32. Zm 2>am«»2>tMN^ is the Cordeliers de 
Catalogue of Fontaine. 

34. Seigneur Dessus — Seigneur Dessous is 
the Fabliau Du Clerc qui se cacha derriere un 
Coffre (Le Grand, vol. iii. p. 308). 

37. Le BeneCrier cT Ordure b Fontaine's 
On ne s' Aviso jamais de tout. 

38. Une Verge pour F Autre b from the 
8th of 7th of Boccaccio. (See p. 232). 

60. Change pour Change. This is the story 
which Sterne, in his Tristram Shandy (vol. 
iv. c. 29), says, b told by Selden. It was 
originally the 14th of Sacchetti, but there the 
woman is the young man's stepmother, instead 
of his grandmother. — ** E questo," says he in 
his defence, '' mio padre che ebbe a fare co- 
tanto tempo con mia madre, e mai non gli 
disse una parola torta ; ed ora perche mi ha 
trovato giacer con la moglie mi vuole uccidere 
come vol vedete." This is also the Justa 
Excusatio of the Facetiae of Poggio. 
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S2. Lrs Troia Monumrtu, is merely trons- 
kled from tile lAth tale of Socchetti. It is 
the atory of a son who receives three aJvicoa 
fmiu hU father, which he disregards, oud the 
consequences of his disobedience, 

00. La Nonreaiu frert* Mineurt is from 
the Fnhliaa Frere Deuise Cordelier (Le Graiid, 
vol. iii. p. 2!>.'>). 

GI. L» Coeu Dupf, from the tirat port of 
the Fabliau Les Chereux coupi^, by the 
Trooveur Guerin (Le Grand, vol. ii. p. 280). 

GU. VHonneHe femme a Deax Marit. A 
yuung gentienisn of Flanders, while in the 
(iervica of the King of Hungary, vaa taken 
prisoner and made a slave by the Turks. He 
had left a beautiful wife behind liiiu in his 
own country, who, when all hopes of her 
liusband's return had vanished, was courted 
by many suitoiB. She long ressted thi 
importunittea, still fondly hoping that her 
husband was yet alive. At length, at the end 
of nine yearR, she was in a manner forced by 
Ills and her own relations to enter into 
second marriage. A fexv mantlis after the 
celebration of the nuptbls, her first husband 
having escaped from slavery, arrived at Artois, 
and his wife bearing the intelligence, expired 
in paroxysms of despair. This is obviously 
the origin of Southern's celebrated tragedy 
iif Isabella, and perhaps of the history of 
Donna Mencia do Mosijuera, the lady whom 
Gil Ulas delivers from the cave of the 
bors. 

Ttt. Le Man Coiifisseur is the Fabliau da 
Chevalier qui list sa femme confesser : (Le 
Grand, vol. iv. p. 90) : for the variou; 
grations of this stoiy (see p. 2,10). 

7D. UAne Retimve is the Circulator of 
Toggio. 

SO. La Bonne Meture corresponds with 
Polo's A sell i Priapus. 

ae. Le Cur4 Ctouc, from the Fabli 
Forgeroii de Crcil (Le Grand, 4. 12i). 

88. Le Cocu Soun', from Fabliau La Hor- 
goisc d' Orleans (Le Grand, 4. p, 2B7). This 
is the Fraus Muliebris of Poggio. 

BO. La Bonne Malade is Pogglo's Venia 
riti< Negata. 

1)1. £<i/'sn>in«Oietiwnfa is his Novum Sup- 
pi ifii gen UK. 

!).'). La Postilniic sur le Don in his Qiipmodo 
caltcis Pttitatur 



OG. Le Doit da Maine Guieri is Pi^o'i 
Digitj Tumor. It thus appears that many d 

the Cent Nouvelles coincide with the Facetiae. 
1 do not believe, however, that they wen 
borrowed from that production, as they «eit 
early st the same period that the 
A-ere related by Poggio and other 
clerks of the Roninn clianccry in the Bu^iait 
of the Vatican ; both were probably derived 
from stories which hod become eorrrnt in 
France and Italy by means of the FabUaux 
of the Trouveurs, 

SG. Le Teetament Cynique. A curate having 
buried his dog in the church -yard, is thrett- 
encd with punishment by his superior. Next 
day he brings the prelate fifty crowns, which 
he says the dog had saved from hb earnings, 
id bequeathed to the bishop in his l«Ntament. 
This story, which corresponds with the Conit 
Testameutum in Poggio's Facetiae, is from Le 
Testament de 1' Ane (Le Grand, vol. iii. p. 
107), a fabliau of the Trouveur Rotebenf, to 
whom it probably came from the east, as it is 
told by a very ancient Turkish poet, Lamai, 
also called Abdallah Ben Mamoud, author of 
a coltectioD of Facetiae and Bon Mots, in five 
chapters. It has been imitated in Le Chiea 
de Sabcd, one of Oueulette's Contei Tartare^ 
and is also told in the history of Uon Baplia«I, 
in Gil Bias, 

It is thus evident that a great proportion of 
the Ctnt Nouvelles Nouvelles ore derived 
from tliose inexhaustible stories of fiction, the 
Fablinux of the Trouveurs ; and as only a 
small selection has been published by Le 
Grand and llarboxon, it may be conjectured 
that many more ore borrowed from fabliaux 
which have not yet seen the light, and may 
probably remainforeverburied in the French 
libraries. 

The Cent Nouvelles Nonvciles never were 
translated into English : Beatrice, indeed, in 
Much Ado about Nothing, euspects she will 
be told she had her good wit ont of the Hun- 
dred Merry Tales, which led Bhnksjieare'a 
commentators to suppose that this might l>e 
some version of the Cent Notivclles, which 
was fashionable in its day, but hud sft«r- 
wards disappeared. Anold black-letter book, 
however, entitled, "A IlundretbMfltyTftles," 
to which Beatrice probably alludes, was l.-ktely 
g'iikeduu ri'ouiabuakiicUei'eGtulliu l^ugland. 
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4Uid it proYes to be a totally different work 
from the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles. 

The tales of the Queen of Navarre, written 
in imitation of the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, 
were first published under the title of Histoire 
des Amans Fortunes, in 1558, which was nine 
years after the death of their author. 

These stories are the best known and most 
popular in the French language, a celebrity 
for which they were probably as much in- 
debted to the rank and distinguished character 
of the author, as to their intrinsic merit. The 
manner in which they are introduced, is suffi- 
ciently ingenious, and bears a considerable 
resemblance to the frame of the Canterbury 
Tales. In the month of September, the season 
in which the baths of the Pyrenees begin to 
have some efficacy, a number of French ladies 
and gentlemen assembled at the springs of 
Ci^ulderets. At the time when it was custo- 
mary to return, there came rains so uncommon 
and excessive, that a party who made an at- 
tempt to arrive at Therbes, in Gascony, finding 
the streams swollen, and all the bridges broken 
down, were obliged to seek shelter in the 
monastery De Notre Dame de Serrance, on 
the Pyrenees. Here they were forced to re- 
main till a bridge should be thrown over an 
impassable stream. As they were assured 
tlrnt this work would occupy ten dayi, they 
resolved to amuse themselves meanwhile with 
relating stories every day, from noon till 
vespers, in a beautiful meadow near the banks 
of the river Gave. 

The number of the company amounted to 
ten, and there were ten stories related daily : 
the amusement was intended also to have 
lasted ten days, in order to complete the 
hundred novels, whence the book has been 
sometimes called Les Cent Nouvelles de la 
Heine de Navarre ; but, in fact, it stops at the 
73d tale, near the commencement of the 8th 
day. The convei-sations on the characters 
and incidents of the last related tale, and 
which generally introduce the subject of the 
new one, are much longer than in the Italian 
novels, and, indeed, occupy nearly one half of 
the work. Some of the remarks are quaint 
and c«»mical, othera are remarkable for their 
naivete, while a few breathe the conceits of 
the Italian sonnetteei-s : Thus, 'Mt is said 
that jealousy is love, but 1 denv it, for though 



jealousy be produced b> love, as ashes are by 
fii'e, yet jealousy extinguishes love^ as ashes 
smother the flame.'* 

Of the tales themselves, few are original ; 
for, except about half a dozen which are his- 
torically true, and are mentioned as having 
fallen under the knowledge and observation 
of the Queen of Navarre, they may all be 
traced to the Fabliaux, the Italian novels, and 
the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles. Few are either 
of a serious or atrocious description — ^they 
consist for the most part in contrivances for 
assignations — amorous assaults ingeniously 
repelled — intrigues ingeniously accompUshed 
or ludicrously detected. Through the whole 
work, the monks, especially the Cordeliers, 
are treated with much severity, and are repre- 
sented as committing, and sometimes with 
impunity, even when discovered, the most 
cruel, deceitful, and immoral actions. Whoi 
we have already seen ecclesiastical characters 
treated with much contumely by private 
writers, in the age, and near the seat, of 
papal supremacy, it will not excite sur- 
prise that they should be so represented 
by a queen, who was a favourer of the new 
opinions, and an enemy to the Romish super- 
stitions. 

But while so many tales of the Queen of 
Navarre had been borrowed from earlier pro- 
ductions, they appear in their turn to have 
suggested much to subsequent writers. Thus, 
the 8th tale, which is from the fabliau of Le 
Meunier d*Aleus, and also occurs in the Face- 
tiae of Poggio, in Sacchetti, and the 9th of the 
Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, seems the version 
of the story which has suggested the plot of 
Shii'ley^s comedy of the Gamester (afterwards 
printed under the title ^f The Gamesters), 
where Mrs Wilding substitutes herself for 
Penelope, with whom her husband had an 
assignation, and he, to discharge a game debt, 
gives up the adventure to his friend Hazard. 
The d6th story concerning the President of 
Grenoble, which is taken from the 6th novel 
of the dd decade of Cinthio, or the 47th of 
the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, has suggested 
to the same dramatist that part of his Love*s 
Cruelty, which turns on the concealment of 
Hippolito's intrigue with Clariana, by the 
contrivance of her husband. 

The 30th coincides with thed5th of the 24 
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part of Bvidello, aDd the plot of Walpole' 
Stysteriooa Mother (see p. 273). 

38. Kliich was oriijiDal]/ the 72d tale of 
Morlini, U the stoiy of a lady irhoee hasbaDd 
w*elit frequentljr to a farm he had in the 
country. Huwifenispecting thecause of his 
abaetice, cenda proviaons and all accommoda- 
tiona to the mUticss for whose sake he went 
to the farm, io order to provide for the next 
visit, which has the effect of r«caliing the 
alienated affections of her husband. This 
etoiy ia in the MS. copy of the Varii Succesai 
of Orologi, mentioned by Borroineo. The 
French and Italian t«tei Ofrree in the most 
minute cireumsUnces, even in the name of 
the place where the lady resided, which is 
Tottn in both. This tale b related in a col- 
loquy of ErasmoB, entitled Uxor iliM-"**/"* 
sive Conjugium. It also occurs in Albion's 
Eng'land, a poem, by William Warner, who 
was a celebrated writer in the rei^ of Queen 
Elizal>eth : those stanzas, wliich contain the 
incident, have been extracted from that poe- 
tical epitome of British history, and published 
in Percy's Itelics, under the title of the 
Patient Colin less. 

La Servante Justifiee of Fontaine, is from 
the 46th novel of this collection. It was 
probably tolten from the fabliau of aome 
Trouveur, who had obtained it from the east, 
as it corresponds with the story of the shop- 
keeper's wife in Nakfihebi's Persian tali 
known by the name of Tooti Nameh, or Tales 
of a Parrot. Another tale of the Queen of 
Navarre has a striking resemblance to the 
■tory of Theodofiius and Conslantia, whose 
loves and misfortunes have been imortalieed 
by Addison and Sterne. 

There were few works of any celebrity, 
written in France in imitation of the tales of 
the Queen of Navarre. The stories in the 
Nouvelles Recreations ou Contes Nouveaux 
have been genei-ally attributed to Bonaventure 
dea Perriers, one of the domestics of that 
princesa ; but in thn edition 1733, it is shown 
that they wei-e written by Nicholas Dcnysot, 
a French painter. They are not so long 
those of tile Queen of Navarre, and consist for 
the most part in epigrammatic conclusoDs, 
brought about by a very short relation. Itis 
ainusine. however, to trace in them the ludi- 
owDta of our most ordinary jent banks. The 



following: story, which occun in the NounhS 
lea Kecrestious, may be found in almost every 
pT>3ductioa of the kind from the Facetiae of 
Ilierocles, to the lasi Encyclopedia of Wit. 
An hone«t man in Pcactiets sent his two sons 
for their improvement to Paris. After soim 
time they both fell tick ; one died, ami tb* 
survivor, in a letter to his father, said, " This 
ia to acquaint you that it is not 1 who am 
dead, but my brother William, tliough it hs 
ver)- true that I was worse than he." It hai 
been said that Porson ouoe intended to publish 
Joe Miller with a commeotary, in order to 
show that all his jests were derived originally 
from the Greek. This he could not have 
done, bnt they may he alt eaiiily traced to 
Greek authors, the Eastern Tales, or tht 
French and Italian novels of the Ifith and 



Among the French tales of the I Gth oeotniy 
may l>e mentioned the Contes Amoureux of 
Jeanne Flore ; Le Printempe de Jaques Yver, 
published in 1572 ; L' Et^ de Benigne Pois- 
senot, 16S3, and Lcs Facetieuscs Joum^ of 
Gabriel Chkpuis. 

The more serious and tragic relations of 
Italians were diffused in France during 
16th century, by means of the well-knowa 
work of Belleforest, and were imitated in 
the Hiatoires Tragiqnes of Rosset,one of whow 
stories is the foundation of the moat celebr>ted 
drama of Ford, who has indeed chosen a n- 
volting subject, yet has represented perbapa 
in too fascinating colours the loves of Giovanm 
and Aniial)ella. 

Les HistoJres Prodigieuses de BoMstuan, 
published in 15G1, seems to be the origin of 
such stories as appear in the Wonders of 
Nature, Marvellous Magazine, &c. We ara 
assured that, in the Hebrides, wheat grows 
on the tops of the trees, and that the leaves, 
when they fall to the ground, are immedlatdjr 
changed to unging birds: there are, besida^, 
a good many rehitions of monstrons 
There is also the common story of a 
who was drowned by mistaking the ' 
his own cry, for the voice of another. Ai 
ing on the bank of a river, he s^ked iuv 
" s'U u'y avoit point de pent a passei 
Patttt — Est ce par id 1 — par ia. 

Towards the close of the I6th, and 
ning of the 17Lh centurv, a orodipious 
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tnde of tales were written In Spain, in imitation 
of the Italian novels : " Troppo in lungo 
anderebbe/' says Lampillas (Saggio Storico 
del. let. Spagnuola, part ii. torn. 3, p. 195), 
'< se io volessi aocennare il portentoso numero 
di novelle Spagnuole uscite a quel tempi, e 
irasportate nelle pni colte lingue d* Europa." 
These Spanish novels are generally more de- 
tailed in the incidents than their Italian 
models, and have also received very consider- 
able modifications from the manners and 
customs of the country* in which they were 
produced. Those compositions, which in Italy 
presented alternate pictui-es of savage revenge, 
licentious intrigue, and gross bufiPoonery, are 
cliaracterised by a high romantic spirit of 
gallantry, and jealousy of family honour, but 
above all, by constant nocturnal scuffles on 
the streets. The tales of Gerardo, the No- 
velas Exemplares of Cervantes, the Prodigios 
y Successos d*Araor of Montalvan, and the 
Novelas Amorosas of Camerino, all written 
towards the end of the 16th, or commence- 
ment of the 17th century, are scarcely less 
interesting than the French or Italian tales, 
in illustrating the manners of the people, the 
progress of fiction, and its transmission from 
the novelist to the dramatic poet. Beaumont 
and Fletcher have availed themselves as much 
of the novels of Qerardo and Cervantes, as of 
the tales of Cinthio or Bandello, and many of 
their most popular productions, as the Spanish 



Curate, Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, Chances, 
Love*s Pilgrimage, and Fair Maid of the Inn, 
may be easily traced to a Spanish original. I 
fear, however, that to protract this investiga- 
tion would be more curious than profitable, as 
enough has already been said to establish the 
rapid and constant progress of the stream of 
fiction, during the periods in which we are 
engaged, and its frequent transfusion from one 
channel of literature to another. 

Indeed, I have perhaps already occupied the 
reader longer than at first may seem proper 
or justifiable, with the subject of Italian tales, 
and the imitations of them. But, besides their 
own intrinsic value, as pictures of morab and 
of manners, other circumstances contributed 
to lead me into this detail. In no other species 
of writing is the transmission of fable, and, if 
I may say so, the commerce of literature, so 
distinctly marked. The larger works of fiction 
resemble those productions of a country which 
are consumed within itself, while tales, like 
the more delicate and precious articles of traffic, 
which are exported from their native soil, have 
gladdened and delighted every land. They 
are the ingredients from which Shakspeare, 
and other enchanters of his day, have distilled 
those magical drops which tend so much to 
sweeten the lot of humanity, by occasionally 
withdrawing the mind from the cold and 
naked realities of life to visionary scenes and 
visionary bliss. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Origin of Spiritual Romance — Legenda Aurea — Contes Devote — Goerino Meschino— Lyddas 

et Cleorithe — Romans de Camus, &c. — Pilgrim*s Progress. 



We have now travelled over those fields of 
fiction which have been cultivated by the 
writers of chivalry and the Italian novelists ; 
but the task remains of surveying those other 
regions which the industry of succeeding times 
has explored, and I have yet to give some 
account of those different classes of romance 
which appeared in France and other countries 
of Europe, previous to the introduction of the 
modern novel. 



It has already been remarked, that the va- 
riations of romance correspond in a consider- 
able degree with the variations of manners* 
Something, indeed, must be allowed to the 
caprice of taste, and something to the acci- 
dental direction of an original genius to a 
particular pursuit ; but still, amid the variety, 
there is a certain uniformity, and when the 
character of an age or people is decided, it 
must give a tinge to the taste, and a directioa 
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Such romantic inTentions were admirably 
Baited to serve the purposes of superstition. 
Many extravagant conceptions, too, were likely 
to arise spontaneously in the visionaTy minds 
of the authors. A believing and ignorant age, 
also, received as truth, what in the lives of 
the saints was sometimes only intended as 
allegory. The malignant spirit, so trouble- 
some at bed and board to the monks and 
anchorites, might only have signified, that 
even in the desert we in vain seek for tran- 
quillity, that temptations ever pursue, and that 
our pasdons assail us as strongly in the gloom 
of solitude, as in the revelry of the world. 
Imitators, whose penetration was inferior to 
their credulity, quickly invented similar i-e- 
lations, from which no instruction could be 
drawn, nor allegory deduced. 

The grand repertory of pious fiction seems 
to have been the Legenda Aurea of Jacobus 
deVoragine, a Genoese dominican, — a work 
entitled Golden from its popularity, on the 
same principle that this epithet was bestowed 
on the Ass of Apuleius. A similar composi- 
tion in Greek, by Simon Metaphrastes, written 
about the end of the 10th centuiy, was the 
prototype of this work of the ISth century, 
which comprehends the lives of individual 
saints, whose history had already been written, 
or was current from tradition. The Golden 
Legend, however, does not consist solely of 
the biography of saints, but is said in the 
Colophon to be interspersed with many other 
beautiful and strange relations, which were 
probably extracted from the Gesta Longobar- 
dorum, and other soui-ces too obscure and 
voluminous to be easily traced ; indeed, one 
of the original titles of the Legenda Aurea 
was Historia Lombardica. The work of 
Voragine was translated into French by Jean 
de Vignai, and was one of the three books 
from which Caxton's Golden Legend was 
compiled. 

From the store-house of Jacobus de Vora- 
gine, the history of well-known saints was 
subsequently extracted. There we find the 
account of St George and the Dragon, and 
also of the Sleepers of Ephesus ; — a story 
which Gibbon has not disdained to introduce 
into his history (c. 33), and so universal, that 
it has been related in the Koran. The life of 
Paul originally written by St Jerome, occurs 



in the Legenda, and the abridgment given by 
Pn»fessor Person, in his letters to Archdeacon 
Travis (p. 80), may serve as a specimen of the 
nature of the incidents related in the Golden 
Legend. 

** Anthony thought himself the most per- 
fect monk in the world, till he was told in a 
vision, that there was one much more {Perfect 
than he, and that he must set out on a visit 
to the prince of anchorites. Anthony departed 
on this errand, and in his journey through a 
desert saw a centaur. Jerome modestly doubts 
whether it was the natural produce of the soil, 
fruitful in monsters, or whether the devil 
assumed this shape to fright the holy man. 
Sometime after he saw a satyr, with an homed 
forehead and goat*s feet, who presented him 
him with some dates, <is hostages of peace, 
and confessed that he was one of the false 
deities whom the deluded Gentiles worshipjied. 
At last, Anthony, quite weary and exhausted, 
found Paul, and, while they were discoursing 
together, who should appear on a sudden, but 
a raven, with a loaf, which he laid down in 
their sight. * Every day,' said Paul to Anthony, 
' 1 receive half a loaf ; but on your arrival 
Christ has given his soldiers double provision.* 
He also told Anthony that he himself should 
shortly die ; he, therefore, desired to be buried 
in the same cloak that Anthony received from 
Athanasius. Anthony set out full speed to 
fetch the cloak, but Paul was dead before his 
return. Here was a fresh distress ; Anthony 
could find no spade nor pick-axe to dig a grave. 
But while he was in this perplexity, two lions 
approached with so piteous a roaring, that he 
perceived they were lamenting the deceased 
after their unpolished fashion. They then 
began to scratch the earth with their feet, till 
they had hollowed a place big enough to con- 
tain a single body. After Anthou}' had buried 
his friend's carcase in this hole, the two lions 
came, and, by their signs and fawning, asked 
his blessing, which he kindly gave them, and 
they departed in veiy good humour.'* 

The Tresor de 1' Ame is somewhat of the 
same description with the liCgenda Aurea. 
It was translated from Latin into French, and 
printed in the end of the 16th century ; but 
had been composed nearly 200 years before 
that period. This work consists of a collection 
of histories, but it more freouently reports 
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nitraclos operated on proper application, by 
the posthumous intercession of saints, than 
prodi«^es performed in the course of their lives. 
The longest ai-ticle isan account of St Patrick's 
purgatory, which is mentioned in the Legenda 
A urea, hut is here minutely described from 
the recital of a Spanish knight, who had been 
sent thither to expiate his crimes. 

Besides the legends of the saints, a species 
of spiritual tales (Contes Devots), some in 
prose, and others in verse, was prevalent in 
France during the 12th and ISth centuries. 
These were probably written with a view of 
counteracting the effects of the witty and li- 
centious tales of the Tronveurs and minstrels. 
They were mostly the production of monks, 
who believed the absurdities they heard, or 
scrupled not to invent new ones, to raise the 
reputation of the relics of their convents. 

The most ancient collection of spiritual 
tales, is ascribed by some to Ceriton, on 
English monk of the 12th century ; and 1 y 
others to Hugo de St Victoire, a Parisian it 
contains a mixture of ^sopian fable, with a 
great variety of pious and profane histories. 
There is a long account of a kind of wren, 
named after St Martin. One day, while sit- 
ting on a tree, this animal, which had long 
ana slender legs, exclaimed in the fulness of 
its pride, ** It matters not to me though the 
heavens fall, for, by aid of my sti-ong limbs, 
I shall be able to support them." Presently 
a leaf dropped from the tree, and the foolish 
boaster immediately flew away, exclaiming, 
*^ St Martin ! St Martin ! help your poor 
bird !" 

Le Grand mentions two subsequent collec- 
tions of spiritual tales in Fi-ench verse, the first 
by Coins! or Comsi, Prior of a monastery at 
Soissons, who died in 1236. Many of the 
tales in this metrical compilation had been 
originally written in Latin, by Hugues Farsi, 
who was also a monk of Soissons. A greai 
proportion of the stories of Fai-si relates to 
miracles performed in the neighbourhood of 
Soissons by the Virgin, and in her fail by one 
of her slippers preserved in the monastery. 
These Comsi has translated into French 
rhyme, adding some others on devout topics, 
furnished by tradition, or invented by him- 
self, and has given to the whole the title of 
Alirucles de Noti-e Dame. The devil, incensed 



against him (as the author himself informs 
us), on account of the good which his work 
was likely to produce, tried to choke him 
one day; fortunately he had time te make 
the sign of the cross, but some time after the 
disappointed fiend stole from him certain 
valuable relics he possessed. 

The second compilation alluded to by Le 
Grand, b entitled Vies des Peres, either be- 
cause it relates the spiritual adventures of 
hermits, or because it is partly extracted from 
the Vies des Peres da Desert. The tales in 
this collection are said by Le Grand to be far 
superior to those of Comsi) both in the choice 
of subjects and the art of narrative. It 
accordingly has fiimbhed Le Grand with the 
best of those stories published under the title 
of Contes Devots, and which form a species 
of continuation or supplement to hb Contes 
I et Fabliaux. 

' Formerly the lives of the saints, and the 
miracles operated by their relics, had been 
the fiavoarite topics ; but, towards the end of 
the 11th, and in the course of the subsequent 
centuries, the wonders performed by the Virgin 
became the prevailing theme. To her a 
peculiar reverence was at that time paid in 
France. A number of cathedrals and monas- 
teries were dedicated to her honour, and she 
became the object of the most fervent wor- 
ship. Hence she appeara as the heroine of 
the histories of Farsi, the metrical composi- 
tions of Comsi, and the Lives of the Fathen. 
In all these works there were attributed to 
her an infinite love towards man, — a power 
almost omnipotent in heaven, — and an incli- 
nation, not only to preserve the sonls, but to 
husband the reputations of the greatest crimi- 
nals, provided she had been treated by them 
with proper deference and respect. 

A young and handsome nun, we are told, 
was the ventry-keeper of a convent, and part 
of her daily employment was to ring for 
matins. In her way to the chapel for this 
purpose, she was obliged to pass through a 
gallery, where there stood an image of the 
Vii^n, which she never lailed to salute witti- 
an Ave. The devil, meanwhile, who had 
plotted the ruin of this nun, insidiously whis- 
pered in her ear that she would be much 
liappier in the world than detained in perpe- 
tual imprisonment ; that, with the advanti^es 
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of youth and beauty which she possessed, 
there were no pleasures she might not pro- 
cure, and that it would be time enough to 
immure herself in a convent when age should 
have withered her charms. At the 8aiiie time 
the tempter rendered the chaplain enamoured 
of the nun he had been thus seducing, who, 
having been already prepared for love solici- 
tations, was easily persuaded to elope with 
him. For this purpose she appointed the 
chaplain a rendezvous on the following night 
at the convent gate. She accordingly came 
to the place of assigpation ; but, having as 
usual said an Ave to the Virgin in passing 
through the gallery, she met at the gate a 
woman of severe aspect, who would not permit 
her to proceed. On the following night the 
same prayer having been repeated, a similar 
obstacle was presented. The chaplain having 
now become impatient, sent an emissary to 
complain, and having learned the reason of 
hismbtress not holding her appointment, ad- 
vised her to pass through the gallery without 
her wonted Ave maria, and even to turn away 
^m the image of the Virgin. Our nun was 
Dot sufficiently hardened to follow these in- 
stmctions literally, but proceeded to the ren- 
dezvous by a different way, and of course met 
with no impediment in her elopement with 
the chaplain. 

Still the Aves she had said from the time 
of her entrance into the convent were not 
thrown away ; Our Lady was determined that 
the shame of so faithful a sei-vant sliould not 
be divulged. She assumed the clothes and 
form of her votary ; and, during the absence 
of the fugitive, assiduously discharged all her 
employments, by guarding the vestments, 
ringing the bells, lighting the lamps, and 
singing in the quire. 

After ten years spent in the dissipation of 
the world, the fugitive nun, tired of libertin- 
ism, abandoned the companion of her flight, 
and conceived the design of returning to the 
monastery to perform penance. On tlie way 
, to her former residence, she arrived one night 
. at a house not far distant from the convent, 
\ and was charitably received. After supper a 
^ conversation having arisen on various topics, 
she took an opportunity of inquiring what 
' was said of the vestry-keeper of the neigh- 
bouring monastery, who had eloped about ten 






years before with thechaphun. The mistress 
of the house was much scandalized at the 
question, and replied that never had pure 
virtue been so shamefully calumniated ; that 
the nun to whom she alluded was a perfect 
model of sanctity ; and that Heaven itself 
seemed to bear witness to her merits, for that 
she wrought miracles daily. 

This discourse was a mysteiy for the peni- 
tent ; she passed the night in prayer, and in 
the morning repaired, in mnch agitation, to 
the porch of the convent. A nun appeared 
and asked her name. '' I am a sinful woman,** 
she replied, " who have come hither for the 
sake of penance ;** and then she confessed her 
elopement and the errors of her life. " 1,** 
said the pretended nun, ''am Maiy, whom 
you faitbfully served, and who, in return, 
have here concealed your shame.** The 
Virgin then declared that she had discharged 
the duties of vestry-keeper, exhorted the nun 
to repentance, and restored her the religious 
habit which she had left at her elopement. 
After this the Virgin disappeared, and the 
nun resumed her functions without any one 
suspecting what had happened. Nor would 
it ever have been known had she not herself 
disclosed it. The sisters loved her the more 
for her adventure, and esteemed her donbly, 
as she was manifestly under the special pro- 
tection of the Mother of God. 

In this tale, of which there are different 
metrical versions, and which also occurs in 
the Tresor de TAme, it will be remarked that 
the Virgin acts as a housemaid ; in another 
stoiy she performs the part of a procui-ess, 
and in a third she officiates in an obstetrical 
capacity to an abbess, who had been frail 
and imprudent. Indeed, she is in general 
represented as performing the most degrad- 
ing offices, and for the most worthless charac- 
ters. 

While the Virgin is *the heroine in these 
compositions, the devil is usually the princi])al 
male performer. The monks of a certain 
monastery wished to ornament the gate of 
their chui-ch. One of their number, who was 
Sacristan,and who understood sculpture, placed 
on it a beautiful image of the Virgin. In 
most of the churches built in the time of these 
spiritual fablers, there was a representation of 
the Last Judgment near the entrance. Our 
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Saviour appeared on that occasion in the design 
of the Sacristan, with the elect on his right- 
hand, and the damned on his left. Among 
the latter was a Satan, armed with an iron 
hook, and so hideous that no one could look 
on him without horror. The original, offended 
at the liberties which had been used with his 
figure, came one day to inquire at the artist 
why he had made Mm so ill-fayoured. The 
Sacrist plainly told him it had been done from 
personal dislike, and for the express purpose 
of rendering him odious. These reasons not 
appearing satisfactory, the Enemy threatened 
him with vengeance if he did not change the 
figure in the course of the day. Next morn- 
ing, when the devil came to look at the aiten^ 
tions, he found the Sacristan mounted on a 
scaffold, and employed in adding new horrors 
to the representation. " Since you are deter- 
mined that we should be foes," exclaimed the 
irritated demon, ** let us see how you can leap.'* 
With these words he overthrew the scaffold- 
ing ; but the Sacristan had no sooner called 
the Virgin to his succour, than her image 
stretched out its arms to uphold him, and, 
after suspending him sometime in the air to 
give the beholders time to admire this beauti- 
ful miracle, she placed him gently on the 
ground, to Satan*s infinite shame and mortifi- 
cation. Though humiliated by this failure, 
he did not renounce his schemes of vengeance, 
but adopted a new plan, which, at least, re- 
flected more honour on his ingenuity than 
the overthrow of the scaffold. 

Near the monastery there resided a young 
and devout widow, and between her and the 
Sacristan the Tempter excited a reciprocal 
attachment. The lovers resolved to fly to a 
foreign land, and the monk annexed to this 
design the scheme of carrying with him the 
treasures of the convent. They eloped at an 
appointed hour, and the Sacristan, according 
to his plan, carried off the cross, the chalices, 
and censers. Meanwhile the fiend was on 
watch, and scarcely had his enemy cleared 
the precincts of the monastery, when he ran 
through all the dormitories, calling out that a' 
monk was carrying off the treasures. of the, 
abbey. The fugitives were pursued and taken, 
but the lady was permitted to retire unmo- 
lested. "Thb," adds the fabler, "would 
not hanpen in these days ; there are few 



monks at present who would not have pro- 
fited by the embarrassment of the fair cap- 
tive." 

As for the Sacristan, he was conducted to a 
dungeon. There the devil suddenly appeared 
to insult his misfortunes, but at the same time 
suggested a mode of reconciliation. ** Efface," 
said he, ** the villainous figure you have drawn, 
give me a handsome one in exchange, and I 
promise to extricate you from this embarrass- 
ment." The offer tempted the monk ; in- 
stantly his chains fell off, and he went to sleep 
in his own cell. Next morning the astonish- 
ment of hb brethren was excessive when they 
beheld him going at large, and busied with his 
usual employments. They seized him and 
brought him back to hb dungeon, but what 
was their surprise to find the devil occupying 
the place of the Sacristan, and with head bent 
down, and arms crossed on hb breast, assum- 
ing a devout and penitential appearance. The 
matter having been reported to the abbot, he 
came in procession to the dungeon, with cross 
and holy water. Satan, of course, had to de- 
camp, nolens volenSy but dgnaUzed hb departure 
by seizing the abbot by the hood, and carry- 
ing him up into the air. Fortunately for the 
father he was so fat that he slipped through 
his clothes, and fell naked in the midst of the 
assembly, while the fiend only carried off the 
cowl, which, on account of hb horns, proved 
perfectly useless to him. 

It was, of course, believed that the robbery 
had been committed by the demon in shape 
of the Sacristan, who soon after fulfilled his 
promise of forming a hand^some statue of his 
old enemy and late benefactor. '* This tale," 
says the author, " was read every year in the 
monastery of the White Monks for their edifi- 
cation^ 

The monks gave to the devil a human form, 
hideous, however, and disgusting. In the 
miniatures of manuscripts, 'the paintings in 
cloisters, and figures on the gates and win- 
dows of churches, he is represented as a black 
withered man, with a long tail, and claws to 
his feet and hands. It was also believed that 
he felt much mortification in being thus por- 
trayed. 

One of the most celebrated stories in the 
spiritual tales, is " De V Hermite qu* un Ange 
conduisit dans le Siecle." It is not in the 
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collection of Comsif hut occurs in the Vies ^ 
des Peres, whence it has heen abstracted by j 
Le Grand. I 

A hermit, who had lived in solitnde and I 
penance from hb earliest youth, began at 
length to murmur a^nst Heaven, because he 
had not been raised to one of those happy 
and brilliant conditions of which his quest for 
alms sometimes rendered him witness. \^1iy, 
thought the recluse, does the Creator load 
with benefits those who neglect him ? Wliy 
does He leave his faithful servants in po- 
verty and contempt? Why has not He, 
wha formed the world, made all men equal ? 
Why this partial allotment of happiness and 
miseiy ? 

To clear these doubts, the hermit resolved 
to quit his cell and visit the world, in search 
of some one who could remove them. He 
took his staff and set out on his journey. 

Scarce had the solitary left his hermitage 
when a young man of agreeable aspect ap- 
I)eared before him. He was in the habit of 
a sergent (a word used to denote any one 
employed in military or civil service), but 
was in fact an angel in disguise. Having 
saluted each other, the celestial spirit in- 
formed the hermit that he had come to visit 
hb friends in that district, and as it was tire- 
some to travel alone, he was anxious to find 
a companion to beguile the way. The re- 
cluse, whose project accorded wonderfully 
with the designs of the stranger, offered to 
accompany him, and they continued their 
journey together. 

Night overtook^he travellers before they 
had extricated themselves from a wood : for- 
tunately, however, they perceived a hermitage, 
and went to beg an asylum. They were hos- 
pitably received by the solitary inhabitant, 
who gave them what provisions he could 
afford ; but when the hour of prayer was 
come, the guests observed that their host was 
solely occupied in scouring a valuable cup 
from which they had drunk during the repast. 
The angel noted where the hermit had laid 
it, rose by night, concealed it, and in the 
morning, without saying a word, carried it off 
with him. Hb companion was informed on 
the road of this theft, and wished to return, for 
the purpose of restoring the goblet. " Stay,*' 
said the angel, *' 1 had my reasons for acting 



thus, and you will learn them soon -. perbapi 
in my conduct you may again find cause or 
astonishment, but whatever yon may see. know 
that it proceeds from a proper raotiTe.** llie 
hermit was silent, and continaed to follow h!t 
mysterious companion. 

AVlien tired with thdr joamej, and wet 
with rain which had fallen daring the whole 
day, they entered a populous town ; and ■• 
they had no money, they were obliged lo 
demand shelter from gate to gate in the muneol 
God. They were eveiy where refuaedan wsjlam^ 
for Dom Argent, whom the En^iah minstrds 
style Sir Penny, was then (says the tale), at 
he still is, more beloved than God. Thoagh 
the rain still continued, they were forced to 
lie down on the outer stair of a hooae whidi 
belonged to a rich usurer, who would 
have given a halfpenny to obtain 
He at thb moment appeared at the 
The travellers implored an asylum, but the 
miser shut the casement without reply. A 
servant, more compassionate than her master, 
at length obtained hb permission to let them 
in, suffered them to lie on a little straw spread 
under the stair, and brought them a plate of 
peas, the relics of her master's supper. Here 
they remained during night in their wd 
clothes, without light and without fire. At 
day-break the angel, before their departure, 
went to pay hb respects to their landlord, and 
presented him with the cup which he had 
stolen from hb former host. The miser gladly 
wished them a good journey. On the way the 
hermit, of course, expressed his surprise, but 
was commanded by the angel to be circum- 
spect in his opinions. 

The evening of the third day brought them 
to a monastery, richly endowed. Here they 
were sumptuously entertained; but when 
they were about to depart, the angel set fire 
to the bed on which he had lain. On ascend- 
ing a hill at some distance, the hermit per- 
ceived the monastery enveloped in flames. 
When informed that this also was the work 
of his fellow-traveller, he cursed the hour in 
which he had been assocbted with such a 
wretch, but was again reprimanded by the 
angel for his rash conclusions. 

On the night of that day the pilgrims lodged 
with a wealthy burgess. Their host was a 
respectable old man, who had grown grey 
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with years, but lived happily with a beloved 
wile' and an only son of ten years of age, 
wno was his chief consolation. He enter- 
tainea the travellers with much kindness, and 
baae them on the morrow an affectionate adieu. 

To reach the high road, however, it was 
necessary to pass through the town, and to 
croes a river. Pretending that he was unac- 
quainted with the way, the angel persuaded 
the old man to allow his son to accompany 
them to the bridge, and point out to them 
their path. The father awakened his child, 
who joyfully came to conduct the travellers. 
In passing the bridge the angel pushed him 
into the stream, by which he was instantly 
overwhelmed. " My work is accomplished," 
said the angel ; ^'art thou satisfied f* The 
hermit fled with the utmost precipitation, 
and, having gained the fields, sat down to 
deplore the folly of having left his cell, 
for which God had punished him by deliver- 
ing him up to a demon, of whose crimes he 
had become the involuntaiy accomplice. 

While engaged in this lamentation, he was 
rejoined by the heavenly messenger, who thus 
addressed him : — ** In thy cell thou hast ar- 
raigned the secret counsels of Qod ; thou hast 
called in question his wisdom, and hast pre- 
pared to consult the world on the impene- 
trable depth of his designs. In that moment 
thy ruin was inevitable, had hb goodness 
abandoned thee. But he has sent an angel 
to enlighten, and I have been commisnoned 
for this ministry. I have in vain attempted 
to show thee that world which thou hast 
sought, without knowing it ; my lessons are 
not understood, and must be explained more 
clearly. Thou hast seen the care of a goblet 
occupy the mind of a hermit, when he ought 
to have been fully engaged in the most im- 
portant of duties : now that he b deprived of 
his treasure, his soul, delivered from foreign 
attachments, b devoted to God. I have be- 
stowed the cup on the usurer as the price of 
the hospitality which he granted, because God 
leaves no good action without recompense, 
and hb avarice will one day be punished. 
The monks of the abbey which I reduced to 
ashes were originally poor, and led an exem- 
plary life — enriched by the imprudent libe- 
rality of the faithful, their manners have been 
corrupted * in the palace which thev erected. 



they were only occupied with the means of 
acquiring new wealth, or intrigues to intro- 
duce themselves into the lucrative chai^ges of 
the convent. When they met in the halb, it 
was chiefly to amuse themselves with tales 
and with trifles. Order, duty, and the offices 
of the church were neglected, God, to correct 
them, has brought them back to their pristine 
poverty. They will rebuild a less magnifi- 
cent monastery. A number of poor will sub- 
sist by the work, and they, being now obliged 
to labour the ground for their subsistence, 
will become more humble and better. 

'' 1 must approve of you in all things,** 
said the hermit, ** but why destroy the child 
who was serving us t why darken with de- 
spair the old age of the respectable &ther who 
had loaded us with benefits ? " That old man,** 
replied the angel, '* was formerly occupied 
with doing good, but as hb son approached to 
maturity he graduaUy became avaricious, 
from the foolish desire of leaving him a vast 
inheritance. The child has died innocent, 
and has been received among the angeb. The 
father will resume hb former conduct, and 
both will be saved ; without that, which thou 
deemest a crime, both might have perished. 
Such, since thou requirest to know them, are 
the secret judgments of God amongst men, 
but remember that they have once offended 
thee. Return to thy cell and do penance, I 
reascend to Heaven.*' 

Saying thus, the angel threw aside the ter- 
restrial form he had assumed and disappeared. 
The hermit, prostrating himself on earth, 
thanked God for the paternal reproof hb 
mercy had vouchsafed to send him. He re* 
turned to his hermitage, and lived so holily, 
that he not only merited the pardon of hb 
error, but the highest recompense promised 
to a virtuous life. 

This tale forms the eightieth chapter of the 
Gesta Romanorum, but there the conflagra- 
tion of the monastery b omitted^ and the 
strangulation of the infant in the cradle sub- 
stituted in its place, while a new victim b 
conjured up for the submersion. Similar in- 
cidents are related in the Sermones de Tem- 
pore of a German monk of the 15th century. 
The stoiy also occurs, with some additions 
and variations, in HowelFs Letters, which 
were first published in 1650^ but b professed 
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to be transcribed from Sir Philip Herbert's 
Conceptions. There, on first Sjstting out on 
the j)>amey, the angel tumbles a man into the 
river because he meant that night to rob his 
master : he next strangles a child : after 
which follows the apparently whimsical 
transference of the gobIet«. Last of all, the 
travellers meet with a merchant, who asks 
his way to the next town, but the angel, by 
misguiding him, preserves him from being 
robbed.* Thb deviation, I think, occurs in 
none of the other imitations, and it by no 
means forms a happy climax. The story has 
again been copied in the Dialogues of the 
Platonic theologist Dr Heniy More. It has 
been inserted, as is well known, in the chap- 
ter of Voltaire's Zadig, De 1* Hermite qu' un 
Ange condaisit dans le riecle, and it also forms 
the subject of the Hermit of Pamel. That 
poem bears a closer resemblance to the tale, 
as related in the Gesta Romanorum, than to 
any of the other versions. Its author, how- 
ever, has improved the subject by a more 
ample development of the moral lesson, by 
a happier arrangement of the providential 
dispensations, and by reserving the discovery 
of the angel till the conclusion of the whole. 
But, on the other hand, the purloining the 
goblet in the Conte Devot might have been 
rationally expected to cure the hermit of his 
strange habit of scouring it in time of prayer, 
and the conflagration of the monastery might 
effectually have con-ected the luxury and 
abuses that had crept into it ; but Parners 
transference of the cup must have been alto- 
gether inadequate either for the reformation of 
the vain man, from whom it was taken away, 
or of the miser, on whom it was bestowed. 

The first germ of this popular and widely 
diffused story may be found, though in a very 
rude and imperfect shape, in the eighteenth 
chapter of the Koran, entitled the Cave. 
Moses, while leading the children of Israel 
through the wilderness, found, at the meeting 
of two seas, the prophet Al Khedr, whom he 
accosted, " and begged to be instructed by 
him ; and he answered. Verily thou canst not 
bear with me : for how canst thou patiently 
suffer those things, the knowledge whereof 
thou dost not comprehend ? Moses replied, 

1 llowcirs Letters, b. 4. let. 4. 



Thou shalt find me patient, if God pU 
neither will I be disobedient unto thee in 
any thing. He said, If thou follow mt, 
therefore, ask me not concerning any thing, 
until I shall declare the meaning thereof 
unto thee. So they both went on by the sea- 
shore, until they went up into a ship : and 
he made a hole therein. And Moses said onto 
him. Hast thou made a hole therein, that thoa 
mightest drown those who are on board? 
Now hast thou done a strange thing. He 
answered, Did I not tell thee that thoa 
couldest not bear with me ? Moees said. Re- 
buke me not, because I did fot^get; and 
impose not on me a difficulty in what I am 
commanded. Wherefore they left the ship, 
and proceeded, until they met with a youth ; 
and he slew him. Moses said. Hast then slain 
an innocent person, without his having killed 
another ? Now hast thou committed an un- 
just action. He answered. Did I not tell thee 
that thou couldest not bear with me ? Moees 
said. If I ask thee concerning any thing here- 
after, suffier me not to accompany thee : now 
hast thou received an excuse from me. They 
went forward, therefore, until they came to 
the inhabitants of a certiun city, and they 
asked food of the inhabitants Uiereof ; but 
they refused to receive them. And they 
found therein a wall, which was ready to fall » 
down ; and he set it upright. Whereupon 
Moses said unto him. If thou wouldest, thou 
mightest doubtless have received a reward for 
it. He answered. This shall be a separation 
between me and thee : but I will first declare 
unto thee the signification of that which thou 
couldest not bear with patience. The vessel 
belonged to certain poor men, who laboured 
in the sea : and 1 was minded to render it un- 
sei-viceable, because there was a king behind 
them, who took every sound ship by force. 
As to the youth, his parehts were true be- 
lievers ; and we feai-ed lest he, being an un- 
believer, should oblige them to suffer his 
perverseness and ingratitude : wherefore we 
desired that the Lord might give them a more 
righteous child in exchange for him, and one 
more affectionate towards them. And the 
wall belonged to two orphan youths of the 
city, and under it was a treasure hidden which 
belonged to them ; and their father was a 
righteous man * and thy Lord was pleased 
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that they should attmn their full age, and 
take forth their treasure, through the mercy 
of thy [jord. And I did not what ihou hast 
Men of mine own will, but by Ood's direc- 
tiou. This is the interpretation of that which 
thou cDuldest not be«r with patience." (Sole's 
Koran, e. 10), 

Sereral other ConWa Devota, like the story 
of the hennit, are of good nioral tendency. 
The great proportion of them, however, are 
totally the reverse, aa they tend to incuk'ate 
the doctrine that persons of the mORt (irofli- 
gate lives may be saved by the repetition of 
naoieroua Aves. In almost all, the perfec- 
tion of motals and ChriatiarJty is represented 
B> con^sting in the recital of mass, in faat- 
ijig and corporeal mortification ; Hometimes, 
thoDgh rarely, there isaddcd tlie distribution 
of alms. A few of the teles, as La Cour de 
Paradis, one would Ihiuk had been written 
for the purpose of turning every thing sacred 
into ridicule. Those relating la the sexual 
temptations, to which monks were subjected, 
as Du Prevot A' A<tuile'a and U'un Herinile 
et du due Malaquin, are extremely licentious ; 
and it ia worthy of remark, tliut the lives 
of the nuns and monks are represented as 
much more profligate in the Contea Devots 
than in the lighter compo^tions of the TroU' 

. These tales, whatever may be their faults 
«r meiits, were tranainltted from age to a^. 
and were freiiuently copied into the ascetic 
works of the following centuries. From the 
shade of the monastery, where they liad their 
birth, they passed into the bosom of private 
families. It was also customary to introduce 
tales of this natnre into the homilies of the 
succeeding periods. A very long and curious 
story of this description, concerning a disso- 
lute bishop named Eudo, may be found in 
one of the Semiones de Justitia of Maillard, 
ft preacher of the 15th century. In 1380, 
a system of divinity appe&red at Paris, entitled 
Doctrinal de Sapyence, translated by Caxton 
under title of Court of Sapyence, which 
abounds with a multitude of apologues and 
parables. About the year 1480, there was 
printed a promptuary or repository of ex- 
amples for composing sermons, written by a 
Dominican friar at Basil, who informs us, in 
a sort of prologue that St Dominic, in his 




discourses, always abounded in embellish- 
ments of tliis description. 

Uesiiles, it may bv remarked, that the spi- 
ritual romance and the tJ^les of chivalry hava 
many fciitu res common to both. In the latter, 
the leading subject ia frequently a. religions 
enterprise. The quest of the Sanj^real was a 
main object with the knights of the Round 
Table, and the exploits of the paladins of 
Charlemagne chiefly teniled to the expulsion 
of the Saracens and triumph of the Christian 
faith. The history of Gucriuo Meschino may 
be adduced as an instance of an intermediate 
work between the chivalrous and spiritual 
romances. It is full of the achievements of 
knight errantly, the love of princesses, and 
discuiiifituni of giants ; yet it appears that 
the author's princijal object was the edifica- 
tion of the faithful. This production was of 
a fame and popularity likely to produce imi- 
tation, tipain and Italy have claimed the 
merit of its original composition, but the 
pretensions of the latter countiy seem the 
beat founded, and it is now generally believeit 
to have been written by a Florentine, called 
Andrea Patria, in the Uth centuiy. De this 
as it may, it was first printed in Italian at 
Padua, I4TR, in folio, and afterwards ap {wared 
at Venice, U77, folio; Milan, l£20, 4to ; and 
Venice, ISS9, I2ino. It is the subject of a 
poem by Tutlla Arragona, an Italian poeteae 
of the liith century. A French translation 
wax printed in 1490. Mad. Oudot has included 
it in the Ribliotheqne Bleue, with refinements 
of style which 111 compensate for the naitefe 
of the original. 

Oiierin was the son of Millon, kin^ of 
Alliania, a monarch descended from the house 
of llurgundy. The young prince's birlh was 
the epoch of the commencement of his parents' 
misfortunes. His father and mother were 
■Ictlmmed and iinprifianed by an usur|ier, who 
would aim have slain their heir had not his 
nur>« embarked with him in a vessfl for 
Constantinople. She unfortunately died dur- 
ing the voyage, but the child was taken care 
of, and aftei'wards educated, by a Greek 
merchant, who happened to be in the vessel, 
under the name of Meschino, an appellation 
derived from the unhappy circumatancea of 
his childhood. VVhenheKrew np he attracted 
the notice, and passed into the servifo, of th« 
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eon of the Greek emperor, with whom he acted 
as Grand Carver. At Constantinople he fell 
in love with the Princess Elizena, his master^s 
sister. There, too, he distinguished himself 
hy his dexterity in tournaments, and also by 
his exploits in the course of a war, in which 
the empire was at that time engaged. 

In spite of his love, his merit, and services, 
Querin had, on one occasion, been called Turk 
by the princess Elizena, a term equivalent to 
slave or villain. To wipe away this reproach 
he determined on setting out to ascertain who 
were his parents, as they had hitherto been 
unknown to him. Concerning this expedition 
the emperor consulted the court astrologers, 
who, after due examination of the stars, were 
unanimously of opinion that Guerin could 
learn nothing of his parentage, except from 
the Trees of the sun and moon, which grew 
at the eastern extremity of the world. 

After this explication, Guerin prepared for 
the trip. Having received from the empress 
a relic composed of the wood of the true cross, 
which she affirmed would preserve him from 
every danger and enchantment, he embarked 
in a Greek vessel, and landed in little Tartary. 
Thence he took his route through Asia, and 
having crossed the Caspian Sea, combated a 
giant, who seized all travellers he could over- 
take, especially Christians, and shut them up 
in his Garde Manger, not only for his own 
consumption, but to regale the giantess his wife 
with her four children, who had acquired the 
family relish for such refreshments. Guerin 
cut off the whole brood, and thus saved from 
the spit two prisoners who had been reserved 
for a bonne bouche. 

Our hero on hb way to India declined the 
offers made to him by a princess; but the 
king her father was so much exasperated at 
thb refusal, that he threw him into prison, 
where he would inevitably have died of hunger, 
had not the lady he had so recently rejected 
disinterestedly brought him provisions. This 
kind procedure had such an effect on the 
knight, that he broke, in favour of this good 
princess, an oath of purity he had rashly 
taken ; but as he only swore fidelity to her by 
Mahomet, he felt no scruple in abandoning 
her at the end of three months. 

Guerin, in the course of his journey through 
India, eaw gi-eat variety of monstei-s, and 



heard of dog-headed tribes, and nations with 
feet so large that they carried them over- 
head as umbrellas. At length he arrived at 
the extremity of India, where he found the 
trees of the sun and moon, who informed him 
that his name is not Meschino, which he had 
been hitherto called, but Guerin. He is also 
told, that he is the son of a king, but that, if 
he wish farther information, he must take the 
trouble of visiting the western extremity of 
the globe. 

On his way hack, Guerin re-established the 
princess of Persepolis in her dominions, of 
which she had been deprived by the Turks. 
As a mutual attachment arose between her 
and Guerin, a marriage would have taken 
place, had it not been for the recent infomm- 
tion given by the solar trees. The indulgent 
princess allowed her lover ten years to dis- 
cover his parents, and he promised to return 
at the end of that period. 

Guerin next visited Jerusalem, paid his 
devotions at the holy sepulchre, and thence 
passed on a pilgrimage to Mount Sinai. From 
the Holy Limd he penetrated into Ethiopia, 
and arrived at the states of Prester John. 
This ecclesiastical emperor was at war with a* 
savage people, who had a giant at their head. 
Guerin assumed the command of Prester*s 
army, and was eminently successful. 

In hb subsequent progress through Africa, 
Guerin converted many infidel kings to Chris- 
tianity, and in one region he possessed him- 
self of the whole country, except the domi- 
nions of King Validor. Against this pagan 
he prepared to take strenuous measures, but 
his trouble was much abridged by means of 
the sister of that monarch. This African 
princess had become enamoured of Guerin, 
from the account she had received of hb 
beauty, valour, and strength. She therefore 
sent a messenger to offer him the head and 
kingdom of her brother, provided he would 
consent to espouse her ; or, at least, conduct 
himself as her husband. Some of Gueriu's * 
retinue received this embassy, and, appre- 
hensive of the over scrupulous conscience of 
their master, returned in his name a favour- 
able answer. The lady performed her promise 
in the following manner : she intoxicated her 
brother, and, as he became very enterprising 
in conseauence she cut off his head in ar 
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usumcd fit of resentment The gates of the 
capital were then opened to Guerin j but, 
when the princess came to demanil from bini 
I Uie recompenge of her treachery, she was 
L npubed with the utmost contempt and indig- 
BMIion, being very ugly, &nd also red-liaired, 
P '--n RtDgular defect in tin African. 

After this Guerin haviDg bearJ that in tlie 
■nouDtaina of Calabria there lived atdbyl, who 
had predicted the birth of our Saviour, he 
resolved to interrogate her concerning his 
parents. When he arrived in herneighbour- 
hood,hewasinfumied that hehad undertaken 
» very daugeroua expedition, since the sibyl, 
though 1200 years old, still formed deaigns on 
the hearts of those who came to consult her, 
and that it was most perilous to yield to her 
Mductions, but Guenn, who seems to have 
held in contempt the fBsciiiations of a sibyl 
1200 years old, was uot deterred from hia 
enterprise. In pasdng the mouiitaius he met 
with A hermit, who pointed out to him a 
hollow in the rocks, which led to her abode. 
Having reached the end of this cavern, he 
came to a broad river, which he crossed on 
the back of a hideous serpent, who was in 
wuting, and who infonned hiiii during the 
passage, that he had formerly been a gentle- 
roan, and had undergone tliis unpleasant 
transfonnation by the charms of the aibyl. 
Guerin now entered the palace of the pro- 
phetess, who appeared surrounded by beautiful 
attendants, and was as fresh as if she had 
been 1180 years younger than she was in 
L^ieality. A splendid supper was served up, 
lv>d she informed Oueriu in the course of the 
PfionvenaUon which arose after the repast, 
^ that she enjoyed tlie benefits of long life and 
unMing beauty, iu consei^uence of having 
predicted the birth of our Saviour ; nevertlio- 
lesa, she confessed ihatshewas not a Christian, 
but remained firmly attached to Apollo, whose 
priestessshehadbeenatDeiphoB.audto whom 
she was indebted for the gift of prophecy ; 
her last abode bad been at Cumae, whence 
she hod retired to the palaue which she now 
inhabited. 

Hilherto the conversation of the sibyl had 
not been such a» was expcrted from her en- 
dowments. It hod been more retrospective 
than premonitory ; and, however communi- 
cative as to her per&onol historv, the had been 



extremely reserved on thesubject of hergoest's. 
At length, however, she informed him of the 
names of his parents, andallthe circumstances 
of his birth. She farther promised to acquunt 
him, on some other occasion, with the place 
of their residence, and to ^ve him aome insight 
into his future destiny. 

At night the sibyl conducted Guerin to the 
chamber prepared for his repose, and he soon 
perceived that slie was determined to give 
him con^derable disturbance, as she began to 
ogle him, and then proceeded to the narrowest 
scrutiny. The wood of the cross, however, 
which he had received from the Greek empress, 
and on occoMonal prayer, procured hie present 
monuuiisuun from the sibyl, who was obliged 
to postpone her designs till the morrow, and 
thence to defer them for the five following 
days, owing to the repuluve infiuence of the 

The prophetess, who seems in her old age 
to have changed the conduct which procured 
from Virgil the appellation of Casts Sibylla, 
still refruned from informing her guest of 
the residence of hia parents, in order that, by 
detaining tuni In her palace, she might grasp 
an opportunity of finally accomplishing her 
intentions. One Saturday she unluckily could 
nut prevent the knight from being witness to 
an unfortunate and inevitable metamorphose. 
Fairies, it seems, and those connected with 
fairies, are on that day invariably converted 
Into hideous animals, and remain in this guise 
till the ensuing Monday. Querin, who had 
hitherto seen the [lalace inhabited only by 
fine ladies and gentlemen, was surprised to 
find himself in the midst of a menofferie, and 
to behold the Mbyl herself contorted into a 
snake. When slie had recovered her clianns, 
Guerin upbraided her with the spiral form 
into whicli she had been lately wreathed. He 
now |K>sitively demanded his leave, whicli 
having obtuned. he forthwith repaired tu 
Rome, and though he had extriualed himself 
from the deo in the most christian maunar, 
he deemed it necessary to demand the indul- 
gence of the holy father, for having consulted 
a sibyl who was nt once a sorceress, a pagan, 
and a serpent. The pope imposed on him, as 
a penance, that he should visit the shnne of 
St James in Ualicin, and afterwards the pur- 
gatoiv of St I'alrivk in Ireland, at the sama 
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time giving him hopes that in the latter place 
he might hear intelligence of his parents. 

Guerin met with nothing remarkable dur- 
ing the first part of his expiatory pilgrimage. 
The account, however, of St Patrick's purga- 
tory is full of wonders. \Vlien St Patrick 
went to preach in Ireland, the honest Hiber- 
nians refused to believe the articles of his 
creed, unless thev received ocular demonstra- 
tion of their truth, so that the saint was 
obliged to set up a purgatory for their satis- 
faction.* On arriving in Ireland, Guerin 
waited on the archbishop, who, after having 
vainly attempted to dissuade him from this 
perilous expedition, gave him letters of intro- 
duction to the abbot of the Holy Island, which 
was the vestibule of purgatory. With the 
connivance of the abbot, Guerin descended 
into a well, at the bottom of which he found 
a subterraneous meadow. There he received 
instructions from two men clothed in white 
garments, who lived in an edifice built in form 
of a church. He was thence carried away by 
two demons, who escorted him from cavern to 
cavern, to witness the torments of purgatoiy. 
Each cavern, he found, was appropriated for 
the chastisement of a particular vice. Thus, 
in one, the gourmands were tantalized with 
the appearance and flavour of dressed dishes, 
and exquisite beverage, which elujied their 
grasp ; while, at the same time, they were 
troubled with all the cholics and indigestions 
to which their intemperance had subjected 
them during life. This notion of future 
punishments, appropriate to the darling sins 
of the guilty, has been common with poets. 
It occurs in Dante, and we are told in one of 
^ord*8 dramas, that 



There are gluttons fed 



With toads and adders : there is burning oil 
Poured down the dmnkard^s throat ; the usurer 
Is forced to sup whole draughts of molten gold; 
There is the murderer for ever stabbM, 
Yet can he never die. 

After Guerin had witnessed the pains of pur- 
gatory, he had a display of hell itself, which, 
in this work, is divided into circles, precisely 

1 One of Calderon^s plays turns on the establish- 
ment of the purgatory of St Patrick. That saint 
being shipwrecked in Ireland, conducted the infidel 
monarch of the country to the mouth of a cavern 
which led to purgatory. The king threw himself in 



on the plan laid out in Dante*8 Inferno. In- 
deed, the whole of this part of the romance 
must have been suggested by the unearthly 
excursions in the Divina Commedia. Judas 
Iscariot, Nero, and Mahomet, act the most 
distinguished parts in the tragedy now under 
the eye of Guerin. Among others he recog- 
nised his old friend the giant Macus, whom 
he had slun in Tartary, and whose fate is a 
warning to all who are guilty of an over- 
growth, and who regale their wives and chil- 
dren with the flesh of christian travellers. 
He also perceived the red-haired African 
princess, who, for Guerin*s sake, had struck 
off the head of her intoxicated brother. His 
infernal Cieertmi made frequent efforts to add 
him to the number of the condemned, but 
were at length reluctantly obliged to give him 
up to Enoch and Elijah, who pointed out to 
him Paradise, about as near as Moses saw the 
Promised Land. These celestial guides, after 
telling him that he will hear of his parents in 
Italy, showed him the way back to earth, 
where he at last arrived, having passed thirty 
days without sleep or sustenance. 

On his return to Rome, Guerin was sent to 
Albania by the pope, in order to expel the 
Turks, which, being accomplished, he dis- 
covered his father and mother in the dungeon 
where they had been all along confined. They 
were speedily re-established on their throne, 
and the romance concludes with the marrii^e 
of Guerin with the princess of Persepolis, to 
the great mortification of the Grecian princess 
Elizena, who now heartily repented having 
rashly denominated him Turk. 

Such is the history of Guerin Meschino, who 
was certainly the most erratic knight of all 
those who have traversed the world. No one 
discomfited a greater number of giants and 
monsters ; no one was more constant to his 
mistress, than he to the princess of Persepolis ; 
no one was so devout, as appears from hb 
conduct in purgatory, and the abode of the 
sibyl, his numerous pilg rimag e s and success- 
ful conversions. 

It cannot fail to have been remarked, in 

blaspheming, as was his custom, and by an adroit 
stratagem of the saint, instead of reaching purgatory, 
he fell headlong into hell. This immediately effected 
the conversion of his subjects. 
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tracing the progress of fiction, that, when one 
species of fabnlons writing gave place to an- 
other, this happened gradually, and that 
generally some . mixed work was composed, 
partaking of the mutual qualities of the old 
and new system. For example, in the ro- 
mance which we have now been considering, 
the elements both of the chivalrous and de- 
votional method of writing are blended, but 
with a greater proportion of the former. In 
other productions the latter gradually pre- 
vailed, till, at length, the traces of the former 
were almost entirely obliterated : of those 
works in which spiritual began to gain an 
'scendancy over romantic fiction, 

LES AVENTURES DE LYCIDAS ET 
DE CLEORITHA, 

was the earliest and the finest specimen. It 
was composed in the year 1529, by the Sieur 
1e Basire, archdeacon of Sees, though the 
author pretends that it was originally written 
in the Syiiac language, and translated by him 
from a Greek version. 

When the island of Rhodes was conquered 
by the Ottoman emperor, the young women 
were subjected to slavery, and to still severer 
misfortunes. One of their number, named 
Cleoritha, was allotted to the favourite mi- 
nister of the sultan, and, on account of her 
beauty, was distinguished by the name of 
wife, from the crowd of surrounding concu- 
bines. 

A christian gentleman, named Lycidas, 
hearing of her mbfortunes, and her inviol- 
able attachment to the faith in which she 
had been brought up, conceived that a visit 
from him could not fail to be consolatory. 
By bribing an eunuch, he was introduced into 
the seraglio, and Cleoritha soon rewarded his 
attention, by lavishing on him favours which 
were with difficulty extorted by her mussul- 
man husband. 

This intercourse subsisted without detection 
or interru])tion for six years ; but at the end of 
tliat period the mind of Lycidas became a 
prey to religious melancholy : he poured forth 
his feelin;^8 of contrition before the peniten- 
tiary tribunal, but was shocked at the facility 
with which he obtained absolution for the 
crimes he acknowledged. Tormented by his 



conscience, and diagiisted with his confessor, 
after writing a few lines to Cleoritha, to ac« 
count for his absence, he departed with the 
intention of opening his heart to the bishop 
of Damascus. 

On the approach of the night which con* 
eluded his first day's journey, Lycidas arrived 
at a small and solitary inn, by the mde of a 
wood. Having asked the host for an apart- 
ment, he found there was no chamber except 
one, which, for a long period, had been the 
nightly rendezvous of demons and sorcerers. 
Lycidas insisted on that room being assigned 
to him, in spite of the assurance of the land- 
lord, that for seven years past all the travel- 
lers who had slept in it, and, among the rest, 
a pacha, attended by six janissaries, had been 
disturbed by supernatural agents. 

Scarcely had Lycidas entered the haunte4 
apartment, when six damsels, in array of 
nymphs, appeared, and proposed to him with 
much apparent civility, that he should accom- 
pany them to their mistress. Lycidas at first 
eyed them with indifference, but at length 
yielding to the importunities of the fairest, 
he allowed himself to be conducted to a castle, 
where he was ushered into a splendid saloon, 
illumined by a thousand flambeaus. Twenty 
youths, and as many damsels, of dazzling 
charms, joined in voluptuous dances, while 
the most seductive music was poured from 
the fairest throats. The lady who presided 
over this festival appeared to be about the 
age of seventeen, and was of resplendent 
beauty. 

The ball being concluded, the band of 
dancers and musicians retired, and Lycidas 
being left alone with the lady, she, mistaking 
his silence for respect, took an opportunity of 
encouraging him, by remarking, that the 
attendants had left her at his mercy. To this 
observation, and to subsequent overtures still 
more explicit and enticing, Lycidas main- 
tained the most ])rovoking silence. At length 
the lady gave vent to her resentment in re- 
proaches, and then vanished from hb view. 
Soon as she disappeared the lights are extin- 
guished, the fabric falls with a tremendous 
crash into the abysses of the earth, and Lycidas 
remains alone in the chaos of a dark and tem- 
pestuous night. 

By the guidance of a pale and uncfl* 
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beam, he regains the solitary abode he had 
left. Tliere he remains till dawn, when he 
departs, and arrives, without fSurther adyen- 
tures, at the residence of the bishop of Da- 
mascus. Lycidas having expluned to him 
the state of his soul, and his conscientious 
scruples, this prelate prescribes in the first 
instance the total renunciation of Cleoritha ; 
he recommends that his penitent should then 
undertake a journey in the habit of a pilgrim, 
to all the memorable scenes of the Holy Land ; 
that he should thence repair to Venice, to join 
the army of that republic in its attempts to 
re-conquer Cyprus, and should conclude with 
uniting himself to the knights of Jerusalem, 
in the citadel of Malta. 

Lycidas accordingly commences these mul- 
tifarious ordinances, by despatching a letter 
to his late mistress, in which he explains his 
intentions of divorcing himself from her and 
his vicious passions — ^uiges her to repentance 
for her manifold transgressions, assures her 
that he will continue to love her as one loves 
the apostles, and that he is her obedient ser- 
vant in God. 

Cleoritha feels extremely indignant at this 
canting epistle, but her passion has yet such 
influence over her soul, that she escapes from 
the seraglio to search for Lycidas, in those 
places where she thinks he is most likely to 
be found, and pours forth a torrent of abuse 
on being disappointed in her expectations of 
overtaking her lover. 

Indeed, by this time, Lycidas was on his 
way to the Holy Land. On his road to Jeru- 
salem he met with the devil and a hermit, 
who had a trial of strength for the soul of 
the pilgrim. The devil at first gained some 
advantage, but the victory remained in the 
hands of the saint. From Jerusalem Lycidas 
proceeds to Bethanie, to visit the oratory of 
the blessed Magdalene. In this place of de- 
votion he feels all the beatitude attached to 
the progress of a tender repentance; and, 
remembering the similarity of his own fate to 
that of the frail, but pardoned sister of Lazarus, 
he honours her memory with a few tributary 
verses, such as, 

** O beaulx youx de la Magdaleine, 
Vou8 etiez lore tin Mont ^thna, 
Et voua etrs une Fontaine," Ac 

After leaving the Holy Land, Lycidas joins 



the Christian army in Cyprus, is appointed 
colonel of a 8c!avonian regiment, and noArm, 
while combe«ting at its head, a mortal wound. 
He does not, however, conceive hiwHiftlf ex- 
empted from continuing the activity he had 
exerted in this world, by his tranfilatiffn to 
the heavenly mansions. Scarcely has he tasted 
of celestial repose, when he appears one night 
to Cleoritha (who by this time had returned to 
her infidel husband), and exhorts her on the 
subject of devotion and her various duties. 
Unfortunately the spirit of religion inspired 
by this apparition, induces Cleoritha, with a 
view again to escape from the mussulman, to 
listen to the proposals of a Jew who had been 
long enamoured of her charms. By the advice 
of one of her female slaves, she receives him 
on the same footing on which Lycidas had 
been formerly admitted. The criminal inter- 
course is detected by the husband ; he demands 
the severest justice of his country, and the 
same pile consumes the Jew, the slave, and 
Cleoritha. 

About the end of the 16th century, a spi- 
ritual romance of some celebrity app«!ired in 
the Flemish dialect, written by Boetius Bols- 
wert, an engraver, and brother of Scheldt 
Bolswert, who was still more famous in the 
same art. This production recounts the pil- 
grimage of two sisters, whose names are 
equivalent to Dove and Wilful (in the French 
translation Colombelle and Volontairette), to 
Jerusalem, in quest of their Well-beloved. 
One was, as her name imported, mild and 
prudent ; the other, obstinate and capricious. 
The contrasted behaviour, and the different 
issue of the adventures which happen to these 
two sisters on their journey, form the intrigue 
of the romance. Thus, they arrive at a vil- 
lage during a fair or festival: Volontairette 
mingles in a crowd who are following a 
mountebank ; she returns covered with vermin, 
and her person is depopulated with much 
trouble. The other sister escapes by remain- 
ing at home, engaged in devotional exercises. 
This romance is mystical throughout : It is 
invariably insipid, and occasionally blasphe- 
mous. 

A number of spiritual romances were 
written by Camus, bishop of Bely,' in the 
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beginning of the 17th centuiy. At the time 
when this prelate entered the ecclesiastical 
state, the taste for romance was so strong as 
to exclude almost e^eiy other species of read- 
ing. Hence, he is said to have found it 
necessary to present his flock with fictions, of 
which the scope was to impress their minds 
with sentiments of piety. As he had much 
zeal, and some imagination, and as his readers 
had but an indifferent taste, these works may 
have produced, in his own time, th6 benefit he 
expected ; but he wanted the art and judg- 
ment which alone could have rendered them 
lastingly popular: his numerous and mj'stical 
productions fell into disesteem, in the pro- 
gress of refinement and learning, and a single 
specimen ntnll satisfy the reader that they are 
hardly worth being rescued from the oblivion 
to which they had been consigned. 

Achantes, a gentleman of Burgundy, is 
represented as the model of every Christian 
virtue. His wife, Sophronia, whose character 
is drawn at full length, is an example of piety 
and conjugal affection. After the lapse of 
many years, in the course of which this union 
was blessed with a number of daughters, 
Achantes passed to a better life. His relict 
made a vow of perpetual widowhood, which 
probably no one had any intention of inter- 
rupting, and devoted her time to the education 
cf her daughters, especially of the eldest, called 
Dane, the heroine of the romance. This 
young lady was afterwards placed under care 
of Theophilus, an enlightened ecclesiastic; 
and the first fruit of her tuition was the 
foundation of a monastery. Her education 
being completed, she was married ; but her 
husband, soon after the nuptials, went abroad 
ind died. The intelligence of his decease was 
communicated to his spouse by Theophilus, 
who embraced that opportunity of expatiat- 
ing on the various topics of religious consolar 
tion. Premature labour, however, was the 
consequence of the disastrous news, and Darie 
expired, after having been admitted among 
the number of the religious of that convent 
whicli she had formerly founded and endowed. 

Of the works of Camus, however, many are 
rather moral than spiritual romances ; that is 
to say, some moral precept is meant to be 
inculcated, independent of acts of devotion, 
the performance of pilgrimages, or foundation 



of monasteries. All of them are loaded with 
scriptural quotation, sometimes not very aptly 
applied, all are of a length fatiguing when 
compared with the interest of the story, and 
all are disfigured with affected antithesiB and 
cumbrous erudition. 

We have already had occasion to mention 
the Contes Devots, which were coeval with 
the Fabliaux of the Trouveurs. A collection 
of stories, partly imitated from spiritual tales, 
particularly the Pia Hilaria of Angelin Gaz^, 
and partly extracted from larger works of 
devotion, with some added by the publisher, 
appeared in modem French in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. A few examples 
may be given, as instances of the extreme of 
superstitious folly, and as specimens of what 
for a considerable period formed the amuse- 
ment of the religious communities of France 
and the Netherlands. 

A countryman one day was driving some 
lambs to slaughter ; fortunately for them, St 
Francis happened to be on the road. As soon 
as the flock perceived him, they raised most 
lamentable cries. The saint asked the clown 
what he was going to do with these animals 
— ** cut their throats," replied he. Good St 
Francis could not contain himself at this re- 
volting idea, nor resist the sweet supplications 
of these innocents ; he left hb mantle with 
the barbarous peasant, obtained the lambs in 
exchange, and conducted them to his convent, 
where he allowed them to live and thrive at 
their leisure. 

Among this little flock there was a sheep 
which the saint loved<tenderly : he was pleased 
sometimes to speak to her, and instruct her. 
" My sister," said he, " give thanks to thy 
Creator according to thy small means. It is 
good that you enter sometimes into the tem- 
ple; but be there more humble than when 
you go into the fold ; walk only on tiptoe ; 
bend your knees, give example to little child- 
ren. But, above all, my dear sister, run not 
after the rams ; wallow not in the mire, but 
modestly nibble at the grass in our gardens, 
and be careful not to spoil the flowers with 
which we deck our altara." 

Such were the precepts of St Francis to his 
sheep. This intei^esting creature reflected on 
them in private (en son particulier), and prac- 
tised them so well, that she was the admire 
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tion of every one. If a Religions paned by, 
tte beloved sheep of St Francis ran before 
him, and made a profound reverence. When 
•he heard singing in the chnrch, she came 
ffcraightway to the altar of the Virgin, and 
saluted her by a gentle bleat ; when a bell 
was sounded, which announced the sacred 
mysteries, she bent her head in token of re- 
elect. ^ O blessed animal !** exclaims the 
author, ^ thou wert not a sheep, but a doc- 
tor : thou art a reproach to the worldly ones, 
who go to church to be admired, and not to 
worship. I know," continues he, '* that the 
Hugonot will laugh, and say this is a grand- 
mother's tale ; but, say what he will, heresy 
will be dispelled, faith will prevail, and the 
sheep of St Francis be praised for evermore." 

On another occasion, St Francis contracted 
with a wolf, that the city would provide for 
him, if he would not raven as heretofore. To 
this condition he readily assented, and this 
amiable quadruped farther gratified St Fran- 
w by an assiduous personal attendance. 
Many saints have taken pleasure in associat- 
ing with different animals, and St Anthony, 
we are somewhere told, made the pig hisgos- 
rip ; but this brotherhood with wolves seems 
peculiar to St Francis. 

The Abb^ de Corbie had the laudable cus- 
tom of tenderly rearing a number of crows, 
in honour of his name. One of these birds 
was full of tricks and malice. Sometimes he 
pecked the toes of the novices, sometimes he 
pinched the tails of the cats, at other times 
he flew away with the dinner of his comrades, 
and obliged them to fast like the good fathers ; 
but his highest delight was to pluck the finest 
feathers from the peacocks, when they dis- 
played their plumage. 

One day the Abb^ de Corbie having en- 
tered the refectory, took off his ring to wash 
his hands : our crow darts on it adroitly, and 
flies ofi^ unobserved. When the Abbe' goes to 
put on his ring, it is not to be found ; being 
unable to learn what has become of it, he 
hurls an excommunication against the un- 
known author of tlie theft. Soon the crow 
becomes plaintive and sad — he does nothing 
but pine and drag a languishing life — his 
feathers drop with the lightest breeze — his 
wings flag — his body becomes dry and ema- 
ciated — no nicre plucking of peacocks' feathers, 



no more pinching of novices* toes. His con- 
dition now inspires compassion in those he 
had most tormented, and the oommiaeration 
even of the peacocks is excited. With a view 
of ascertaining the cause of his malady^ his 
nest is visited, to see if he has gathered any 
poisonous plant. What is the astonishment 
of all, when the ring which the Abb^ had lost 
and now forgotten, is here discorered I As 
there is no longer a thief to punish, the ana- 
thema is recalled, and the crow resumes in a 
few days hb gaiety and embonpoint. 

Such were the tales invented and pxopar 
gated by the monks, partly with pious, and 
partly with politic designs, which they im- 
posed on the multitude as genuine history, 
and which were received with eager curiosity 
and devout credulity. 

Some of these stories, absurd as they are, 
have served as the basb of French and Eng- 
lish dramas : Les Fils Ingrats of Piron, coin- 
cides with one of these spiritual fictions. 
Another tale which occurs in the Pia Hilaria, 
is that of a drunk beggar, who is carried by 
the Duke of Burgundy to his palace, where 
he enjoys for twenty-four hours the pleasures 
of command. Thb story is told of Philip the 
Good, Duke of Burgundy, in Ooulart*s His- 
toires Admirables, whence it was translated 
in one of Grimstone*s ^ Admirable and Me- 
morable Histories," which Malone considers 
the origin of the Induction to the Taming of 
the Shrew. The first notion, however, of 
such an incident was no doubt derived from 
the East. 1 n the tale of the Sleeper Awakened, 
in the Arabian Nights Entertainments, the 
Caliph Haroun Alraschid gives a poor man, 
called Abon Hassan, a soporific powder, and 
has him conveyed, while under its influence, 
to the palace, where, when he awakes, he is 
obeyed and entertained as the Commander of 
the Fdthful, till, another powder being ad- 
ministered, he is carried back on the following 
night to his humble dwelling. 

Of the various spiritual romances which 
have appeared in different countries, no one 
has been so deservedly popular as the 

PILGRIM'S PROGRESS 

of John Bunyan, an allegorical work, in which 
the author describes the journey of a Chris- 
tian from the city of Destruction to the 
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lieavenly Jei*usalem. The origin of the Pil- 
gniii'ii Progress lias been attributed by some 
to Barnard's Religions Allegory, entitled The 
Ish! of Man, or Proceedings in Manshire, pub- 
lislied in 1627, while othei-s liave traced it to 
thci stoiy of the Wandering; Knight, translated 
from. French by Win. Goody eare, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, Le Pelerinage de TAuie, 
by Ant. Oirard, printed at Paris in 1480, and 
subsequently translated by Caxton, relates, in 
manner of a dream, the progress of the soul 
after its departure from the body, till led up 
to the heavenly mansions. There is also an 
old French work, which was written by a 
monk of Calab, and was versified in English 
as fiur back as 1426, relating to a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, and containing various dialogues 
between the Pilgrim's Grace-Dieu, Sapience, 
&c. The existence of such works can detract 
little from the praise of originality ; but, if 
the notion of a journey through the peiils and 
temptations of life, to a place of religious I'est, 
has been borrowed by the author of the Pil- 
grim's Pi-ogresSjit was most probably suggested 
by a Flemish work already mentioned, which 
describes the pilgrimage of Colombelle to Je- 
rusalem. 

The Pilgrim's Progress was written while 
the author was in prison, where he lay from 
1660 to J 672 : so that the date of its composi- 
tion must be fixed between those two periods. 
This celebrated allegory is introduced in a 
manner which, in its mysterious solemnity, 
bears a striking resemblance to the commence- 
ment of the Vision of Dante : — " As I walked 
through the wilderness of tliis world, I lighted 
on a certain place where was a den, and laid 
me down in that place to sleep ; and as I 
slept I dreamed a dream — 1 dreamed, and be- 
hold I saw a man clothed with rags, with a 
book in his hand. 1 looked, and saw him 
open the book, and read therein, and as he 
read he wept and trembled,'' &c. The author 
then describes the awakening spiritual fears 
of his hero, Christian — his resolution to de- 
]]art from the city of Destruction, suggested 
perhaps by the flight of Lot from the devoted 
cities of the plain-^his ineffectual attempts to 
induce hb wife and family and neighbours to ac- 
company him — his departure, and all the inci- 
dents, whether of a discouraging or comforting 
nature, which he encountered on his journey. 



It was, perhaps, ill-judged in the author to 
represent Christian as having a wife and fa- 
mily, since, whatever be the spiritual lesson 
intended to be conveyed by his leaving them, 
one cannot help being impressed with a cer- 
tain notion of selfishness and liard-hearted- 
ness in the hero. " Now he had not run far 
from his own house," says the author, " but 
his wife and children perceiving it, began to 
cry after him to return ; but the man put his 
fingers into his ears, and ran on, ciying, ' Life ! 
life ! Eternal Life !' So he looked not behind 
him, but fled towards the middle of the plain.*' 
This does not impress us with a very favour- 
able idea of the disposition of the hero, and| 
in fact, with the exception of Faith and Per- 
severance, he is a mere negative character, 
without one good quality to recommend him. 
There is little or no dbplay of charity, her 
neficence, or even benevolence, during the 
whole course of the pilgrimage. The senti- 
ments of Christian are narrow and illiberal, 
and his struggles and exertions wholly sel- 
fish. 

The author, however, composed his work 
agreeably to the notion of Christianity exist- 
ing in hb time, and accordingly thb must be 
kept in view while forming our judgment of 
its merit. It discovers a rich and happy in- 
vention, the incidents and characters are well 
portrayed, and there b much skill in the 
dramatic adaptation of dialogue to the charac- 
ters introduced. But as the author was illi- 
terate, hb taste is coarse and inelegant, and he 
generally injures the beauty of hb pictures by 
some unlucky stroke. The occasional poetry 
introduced is execrable. 

In one point of view, however, thb want of 
learning and taste b favourable to the general 
effect of the work. It gives to the whole an 
appearance of simplicity and truth, which b 
a\»o aided by the author, like Homer, abridg- 
inc: nothing, but again and again repeating 
dialogues us they were delivered, and incidents 
as they occurred. The only ai-t which he 
possesses, and it has an agreeable effect, b the 
ail of contiust. Thus, for example, the beau- 
tiful palace, where he is entertained by the 
four virgins, Watchful, Prudence, Piety, and 
Charity, is succeeded by hb distressful combat 
with Apollyou in the Valley of Humiliation, 
and the confinement in the dungeon of giant 
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Despair is immediately followed by the pleas- 
ing picture of the Delectable Mountains. 

By the introduction of two other pilgrims 
in difierent parts of the journey of Christian, 
the first of whom, Faithful, dies a martyr, 
and the second, Hopeful, after the death of 
the former, accompanies Christian to the end 
of his pilgrimage, the author not only agree- 
ably diversifies his work, but, by their history 
Mid conrersation, has an opportunity of ex- 
pounding his whole system of Faith, and of 
exhibiting the different means by which the 
same great object is attained. On the whole, 
according to the author's views of Christianity, 
the work is admirably conceived ; and the 
difficulties of his task are a sufficient excuse 
for those incongruities which, it must be con- 
fessedy occasionally occur. For example, one 
is somewhat surprised at the wickedness of 
diffiBrent characters who present themselves 
to Christian after the journey is almost ter- 
minated, and who, according to the leading 
idea of the work, that Christianity is a pilgri- 
mage, could hardly have been expected to 
have advanced so far in their progress. 

It is difficult to. give any specimen of this 
popular allegory, as its merit consists less in 
the beauty of detached passages, than in almost 
irreaistibly carrying on the reader to that goal 
which is the object of pursuit. The follow- 
ing description, however, is short, and gives a 
favourable idea of the author's powei-s of 
picturesque delineation : — '^ In this light, 
therefore, he came to the end of the valley. 
Now I saw in my dream, that at the end of 
this valley lay blood, bones, ashes, and mangled 
bodies of men, even of pilgrims that had gone 
this way formerly ; and, while I was musing 
what should be the reason, I espied a little 
before me a cave, where two giants, Pope and 
Pagan, dwelt in old time, by whose power 
and tyranny the men, whose bones, blood, 
ashes, &c., lay tliere, were cruelly put to death. 
But by this place Christian went without 
much danger, whereat I somewhat wondered : 
But I have learned since, that Pagan has been 
dead many a day, and as for the other, though 
he be alive, he b, by reason of age, and also 
of the many shrewd brushes that he met with 
in his younger days, grown so crazy and stiff 
in his joints, that he can now do little more 
than sit in his cave's mouth, grinning at 



pilgrims as they go by, and biting his nails 
because he cannot come at them. So I saw 
that Christian went on his way ; yet at the 
sight of the old man that sat at the mouth of 
the cave, he could not tell what to think, 
especially because he spake to him, though 
he could not go after him, saying, ' You. will 
never mend till more of you be burnt.' But 
he held his peace, and set a good face on it^ 
and went by, and catched no hurt.*' 

Of the powerful painting in the rolame, 
no part is superior to the description of the 
passage of Christian through tJie River of 
Death . The representation also of the arrival 
of Christian and his fellow pilgrim at the 
heavenly Jerusalem is very pleasing, thongk 
intermingled with traits which a good taste 
would have rejected. It concludes in the 
foUowing manner :— 

'* Now I saw in my dream that these two 
men went in at the gate ; and, lo 1 as they 
entered, they were transfigured, and they had 
raiment put on that shone like gold. 

" There were also that met them with harps 
and crowns, and gave to them the harps to 
praise withal, and the crowns in token of 
honour. Then I heard in my dream that all 
the bells in the city rang again for joy, and 
that it was said unto them, ' Enter ye into the 
joy of your Lord.' I also heard the men 
themselves sing with a loud voice, saying, 
' Blessing, honour, glory, and power, be to him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and the Lamb, 
for ever and ever.' 

" Now, just as the gates were opened to let 
in the men, I looked in after them, and behold 
the city shone like the sun ; the streets also 
were paved with gold, and in them walked 
many men with crowns upon their heads, 
palms in their hands, and golden harps to sing 
praises withal. 

*' There were also of them that had wings, 
and they answered one another without in- 
termission, saying, ' Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord.' And after that, they shut up the 
gates ; which, when I had seen, I wished my- 
self amongst them." 

The emblematic representation of heavenly 
joys under figure of a magnificent city, so 
frequent in spiritual romance, probably oiigl- 
nated in a scriptural idinilitude, which was 
readily adopted by the monks and anchorites 
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of the early ages. It was natural enough for 
men who were clad in hair-cloth, and who 
Jwelt in solitary caverns or gloomy cells, to 
imagine that supreme bliss consisted in walk- 
ing in parade, attired with glittering garments, 
through streets which shone like gold : But 



though this occupation may be better ilian 
quaffing Hydromel in Valhalla, to us it is 
scarcely so attractive as the Arabian Paradise, 
or the Loca iceta et amcena vireta of a Platonic 
Elysium. 



CHAPTER X. 

Comic Romance — ^Works of Rabelais — Vita di Bertoldo— Don Quixote — Gusman d' Al- 
forache — ^Marcos de Obregon — Roman Ck>miqae, &c. — ^Political Romance — Utopia— 
Argenia— Sethos, &c. 



All men have, more or less, a propensity to 
satire and ridicule. This tendency has its 
origin in self-love, which naturally leads us 
to indulge in a belief of our own superiority 
over the rest of our species. It is in satire 
and ridicule that this feeling i-eceives its 
roost frequent gratification ; and, spite of the 
objections of Beattie, nothing can, in many 
instances, be more just than the reflection of 
Addison on the well-known theory of Hobbes, 
that when a man laughs he is not \ery merry, 
but very proud. 

But, b^des the gratification they afford, 
works of satire and ridicule are useful, as they 
frequently exhibit mankind in their true light 
and just proportions, with all their passions 
and foUies. They remove from their conduct 
that varnish with which men so ingeniously 
cover those actions which are frequently the 
offspring of pride^ private views, or voluntaiy 
self-delusion. 

In nothing b the superiority of the modems 
over the ancients more apparent than in the 
higher excellence of their ludicrous composi- 
tions. Modem ridicule, as has been shown 
by Dr Beattie, is at once more copious, and 
more refined, than the ancient. Many sources 
of wit and humour, formerly unknown, are 
now open and obvious, and those which are 
common to all ages have been purified by im- 
provement in courtesy and taste. 

RABELAIS, 
whom Sir William Temple has styled the 



Father of Ridicule, is certiunly the first mo- 
dem author who obtained much celebrity by 
the comic or satirical romance. At the time 
when he appeared, extravagant tales were in 
the height of their popularity. As he had 
determined to ridicule the most distinguished 
persons, and eveiy thing that the rest of man- 
kind regarded as venerable or important, he 
clothed his satire somewhat in the form of 
the lying stories of the age, that under this 
veil he might be sheltered from the resentment 
of those whom he intended to deride. By thb 
means he probably conceived that his work 
would, at the same time, obtain a favourable 
reception from the vulgar, who, though they 
should not discover his secret meaning, might 
be entertiuned with fantastic stories which 
bore some resemblance to those to which they 
were accustomed. 

With thb view, Rabelab availed himself of 
the writings uf those who had preceded him 
in satirical romance, and imitated in particular 
the True History of Lucian. Hb stories he 
borrowed chiefly from previous facetiae and 
novellettes : Thus the stoiy of Hans Carvel's 
ring, of which Fontaine believed him the 
inventor, b one of the Facetiae of Poggio, and 
entitled Annul us, or Visio Francesci Philelphi. 
With an intention of adding to the divei-sion 
of the reader, he has given a mixture of bur- 
lesque and barbarous words from the Greek 
and Latin, a notion which was perhaps sug- 
gested by the Liber Macaronicorum of Teofilo 
Folengi, published under the name of Mer- 
linus Coccaius, about twenty years before the 
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appeannoe of the work of Rabelais. An in- 
finite number of pnns and quibbles hare also 
been introdneed amongst the more ingenious 
conceptions of the author. In short, his ro- 
mance may be considered as a mixture, or 
olio, of all the merry, satirical, and comic 
modes of writing that had been employed 
previous to the age in which he wrote. 

There are four things which Rabelais seems 
prindpally to have proposed to ridicule in his 
work : 1. The refined and crooked politics of 
the period in which he lived. 2. The vices of 
the clergy, the Romish superstitions, and the 
religious controversies at that time agitated. 
3. The lying and extravagant tales then in 
rogue. 4. The pedantry and philosophical 
jargon of the age. 

But although it be understood that these 
in general were the objects of the author, the 
application of n great part of the satire is 
unknown. Works of wit and humour, unless 
they allude to permanent follies, in wh^vl. 
case their relish may remain unimpaired, are 
more subject to the ravages of time, and more 
liable to become obscure, than any other 
literary compositions, because the propriety 
of allusion cannot be estimated when the 
customs and incidents referred to are for- 
gotten : We must be acquainted with the 
likeness before we can relish the caricature. 
" Those modifications of life,'* says Dr John- 
son, " and peculiarities of practice, which are 
the progeny of error and perverseness, or at 
best of some accidental influence, or transient 
impression, must perish with their })ai-ent8.'' 
To us who are unacquainted with the follies 
and impieties of the Greek sophists, notliing 
can appear more wretched than the ridicule 
with which these pretended philosophers were 
persecuted by Aristophanes ; yet it is said to 
have acted with wundei-ful effect among a 
people distinguished for wit and refinement 
of taste. The humour, which in Hudibras 
transported the age which gave it birth with 
merriment, is lost, in a great degree, to a 
posterity unaccustomed to puritanic^ morose- 
ness. 

No satirical writings have suffered more by 
lapse of time than those of Rabelais ; for, be- 
sides being in a great measure confined to 
temporary and local subjects, he was obliged 
to write with ambiguity^ on account of the 



delicate matters of which he treated, the arbi- 
trary and persecuting spirit of the age and 
country in which he lived, and the multitude 
of enemies by whom he was surrounded. 
Accordingly, even to those who are most mi- 
nutely acquainted with the political timnsae- 
tions and ecclesiastical history of the sixteenth 
century, there will be many things from wli]c1> 
no meaning can be deciphered, and to most 
readers the works of Rabelab must appear a 
mass of unintelligible extravagance. The 
advantages which he formerly derived from 
temporary opinions, personal allusions, and 
local customs, have long been lost, and every 
topic of merriment which the modes of aiti-' 
ficial life afforded, now only " obscure the page 
which they once illumined." Even the out- 
line of the story, with which Rabelais has 
chosen to surround his satire, has furnished 
matter of dispute, and commentators are not 
agreed what persons are intended by the two 
chief characters, Gargantua and IVmtagrud. 
Thus it has been said by some writers, that 
Oargantua is Francis I., and Pantagruel Heniy 
11., while, in fact, there b not one dreum- 
stance in the lives, nor one feature in the cha- 
racters of these French princes, which appears 
to correspond vnih the actions or dispositiona 
of the imaginary heroes of Rabelais. 

Other critics have supposed that Grangon- 
sier, the father of Gargantua, is John D'Albret^ 
King of Navarre ; Gargantua, Henry D'Albret, 
son and successor of John ; Pantagruel, An- 
tliony Hourbon, Duke of Vendosme, who was 
father to Henry IV., and by his marriaj^e with 
Jean D'Albret, thedaughterof Henry D'Albret, 
succeeded his father-in-law in the throne* of 
Navarre. Picrohole, according to this expli- 
cation, is King of Spain, either Fei-dinand of 
Arragon, or Charles V. Panurge, the com- 
panion of Pantagruel, who is the secondary 
hero of the work, is said to be John de Mont- 
luc, bishop of Valence, who, like Panurge, 
was well versed in ancient and modem lan- 
guages ; like him, penetrating and deceitful ; 
like him, professed the popish religion, while 
he despised its superstitions, and owed, like 
Panurge, his elevation to the family of Navarre. 
That want of accordance, which exists in 
many particulars between the real characters 
and the delineations of Rabelais, and which is 
the great cause of the intricacy of the subject. 
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krisea from irdiTidnata in the work being 
made to represent two or more perBoiis, whose 
■g^gate qualitica and adveiilnres are tbiis 
CO 11 rent rated in one. On the other hand, the 
author often subdivides an inte^'ralhistory.su 
that the same individual ia represented under 
different nsmea. Nor does he confine himself 
to the order of chronology, but frequently 
joins togetlier events which followed each 
other at long intarvala. 

Holding this in view, it will be fonnd that 
the comnientAtors who have adopted tlie 
abovo-meutioned key, explain more success- 
fully than could have been expected, the 
tiieaning aad tendency of the five booka of 
Babelais. 

The first is occupied chiefly with the life 
of Oargantua. An absurd and disgusting 
carousal of his father Omngousier ridicules 
the delaucheries of John IJ'Albret, which 
.often consisted in going privately to eat and 
drink immoderately at the houses of his 
Bieanest subjects. Tliv account of the man- 
ner in which Oargantua, or Henry D'Albret, 
was brought op, corresponds witli thu mode 
in which we axe informed by historians the 
young princes of Navarre passed their child- 
hood, especially Henry IV., whom his grand- 
&ther inured in his tender ago to all aorta of 
hardship. After sonietiine Garganti 
to Paris, and put under the tuition of n pedant 
called Uoloferneii, whence Sliaksp 
probably taken the name of his pedantic cha- 
racter in Love's Labour's I.ost. The education 
of Gargantua is a satin) on the tedious and 
echolastic mode of instruction which was then 
in nse, and is, at the same time, espressive of 
the little improvement derived by Henry 
D'Albret from popish tuition, while the prtv 
greas Oargantua afterwards made in every 
MJence under the care of Ponocrates, points 
out the benefit derived by the Prince of Na- 
Tarre from his protcstant teachers, to whose 
religion he was ardently, though secretly 
attached. Gtargantua. called from Paris tc 
defend his own country, which had been 
invaded by the Truans, alludes to 
between the house of D'Albret and the 
Spaniards — truand ^^ifying idle or laxy, 
which the French imagined to be Iheclianic- 
t«r of that people. 

Inok aecood commences with a detail of 




the pedigree of Pantagruel, which the author 
deduces fmin the giants, a utire on tne family 
iridc of some of the princes of Navarre. Ne*t 
foUow the wonderful feats he performed in 
his childhood, and then his youthfnt expedi- 
ion to Pari^. In thia excursion he tneeta 
vith a Limousin, who addresses him in a 
pedantic and unintelligible jargon, by which 
Rabelais mocks the writers of the age, who 
atutTed their compositions with Latin terms, 
Co which they gave a French inflection- Pan- 
tagruel arrives at Paris, and enters on his 
ttudiea- The catalogue of the h»oks in St 
Victor's library, the namea of which are partly 
l1 and partly fictitioua, is meant aa a sarcasm 
tliose who form a collection of absurd 
>]'ks, Pantagruel makes auch proficiency 
his studies, that he la appointed umpire in 
impiu-tant cause, in which the incoherent 
nuiisense of the pleadings of the parties, and 
Pantagruel's unintelligible decision, are a 
the judicial proceedings of the age, 
particularly those thnt took jilace in the trial 
concerning the domains possessed by the Con- 
stable of Bourbon, aud which were clumed 
by Louisa of Savoy, mother of Francis 1. 
During his stay at Paris, Pantagruel meeta 
ith Panurge, who continues to bo a leading 
character through the remainder of the work, 
and attends Pantagruel in hia expedition 
against tlie Dipaodes, who bad laid waste a 
great part of his territory. The Dipsodesare 
the Fleminga, and other subjects of Charles 
who invaded Picardy and the adjacent 
districts, of which Anthony of Bourbon waa 
governor ; and the real issue of that war ia 
enigmatically pointed out towards the end of 
id book, by the discomfiture of the 
300 giants. 

Panurge is the principal character through 
the whole of the third book. His miud is 
represented aa fluctua^ng between the deidre 
of entering into a matrimonial engagement and 
the fear of repenting his choice. To dispel 
his doubts he consults cert^n persons, who, 
by magical skill, could relieve mental anxiety 
by prediction of the future: in particular, he 
applies to Raminogrobis, an aged poet, then 
in the lost moments of his eKistonoe, who is 
intended for Cretin, an author almost aa much 
celebrated in his own day as he has been ne- 
glected by posterity. The last person of whom 
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he aaks adrioe pato into hb hands an empty 
hottle, which Fannrge interprets to imply 
that he should undertake a royage for the 
purpose of obtaining a response from the 
(nacle of the Holy BotUe. 

The fourth and fifth books are occupied 
wiUi the expedition of Panorge, accompanied 
by Pantagruel, in quest of the oiacle. This 
▼oyage is said to signify a departure from the 
World of Error to search after Truth, which 
'he author places in a botUe, in consequence 
of the prorerbial effects of intoxication. These 
two books are considered as the most enter- 
taining part of the work, as the satire is more 
general and obvious than in those by which 
they are preceded. 

In the account of this TOjrage, the author, 
according to the expression of Thuanus, osh 
net kommum ordinet deridmdoi propmavU. 
Each island, which his characters pass, or on 
which they disembark, is made the rehicle of 
new ridicule. Thus, the first place touched 
at is the island of Medamothi (No where), 
and in the account of the rarities with wliich 
this country abounds, the improbable fictions 
of travellers are ridiculed. In another island 
the author paints the manners of bailiffs and 
ot)ier inferior officers of justice. Leaving this 
archipelago of absurdity, the vessel of Ptourge 
and Pantagruel is nearly wrecked in a storm, 
which typifies the persecution raised in France 
against the Hugonots ; and the land where the 
ship went into port after the tempest, is the 
British dominions, which formed a safe har- 
bour from the violence of popish persecution. 
Here the ruins of obelisks and temples, and 
vestiges of ancient monuments, denote the 
abolition of the monasteries which had re- 
cently been effected. The last place at which 
Pantagruel and Panurge arrive is Lantern- 
land, or the Land of Learning, inhabited by 
professors of various arts and sciences. Onr 
voyagers beseech the queen of this country 
to grant them a lantern to light and conduct 
them to the oracle of the Holy Bottle. Their 
request being complied with, they are guided 
by the lantern, that is, the light of learning, 
to the spot which they so vehemently desired 
to reach. On arriving in the countiy where 
the oracle was situated, they, in the first 
place, pass through an extensive vineyard. 
At the end ot this vineyard, being still pre- 



ceded by the lantern, th^ eeme throqgh % 
vault, to the porch of a magnificent temple. 
The architecture of this building is qilendidty 
described, and mysteries have, of course, heat 
discovered by commentators in the aeooimt of 
the component parts. Its gates qwntaneoBslj 
open, after which the perspicuous lantern 
takes leave, and consigns the strangtrs to the 
cars of Bacbuc, priestess of the temple. Under 
her escort they view a beautifiDd r ep rese ot a tio n 
of the triumphs of Bacchus, the splendid 
lamp by which the temple b illuminated, and 
the miraculous fountain of water, which had 
the taste of wine. Finally, Panurge b oon- 
ducted through a golden gate to a round 
chapel formed of transparent stones, in the 
middle of which stood a heptagonal fonntdn 
of alabaster, containing the oracular bottlsi 
which is described as being of fine etyatal, 
and of an oval shape. The priestess throws 
something into the fount, on which the water 
begins to bubble, and the word Trine b heard 
to proceed from the bottle, which the priest ess 
declares to be the most auspicious response 
pronounced while she had officiated at the 
oracle. Thb term she explains to be equim- 
lent to Drink, and as the goddeas had di« 
rected her votary to the divine liqnor, she 
presents him with Falemian wine in a goblet. 
The priestess having also partaken with her 
guests, raves and prophesies, and all being 
inspired with Bacchanalian enthusiasin, the 
romance concludes with a tirade of obscene 
and impious verses. 

Few writers have been more reviled and 
extolled than Rabelab ; he has been highlv 
applauded by De Thou, but bitterly attacked 
by the poet Ronsard, and also by C^vin, who 
thought to have made a convert of him. Sub- 
sequent critics are equally at variance : Bot- 
leau has called him La Raison habillee en 
Masque, while Voltaire, in hb Temple de 
Oout, pronounces, that all the sense and wit 
of Rabelab may be comprised in three pages, 
and that the ra^ of the work b a mass of in« 
coherent absurdity. 

We are informed by Pasquier, in hb Let- 
ters (1. 1.) that Rabelab had two unsuccess- 
ful imitators. — One under the luune of Leon 
L*Adulfy, in hb Propos Rustiques, and the 
other, anonymous, in a work entitled Lea 
Fanfreluches. Le Moyen de Parvenir^ by 
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Beroalde de Venrille, is the work which bears, 
I think, the closest resemblance to that of 
Rabelais. The author professes himself an 
imitator of the father of comic romance, but 
the disorder that pervades his work is greater 
than in the romance of his predecessor. Like 
^theneus, he introduces a company convers- 
ing together at random on various topics, and 
a number of jests and tales in the manner of 
Kabelaisare thus thrown together at hazard, 
but there is no leading character or stoiy by 
which they are in any way connected. We 
are told in the Menagiana that the best of 
these tales may be found, in form of question 
and answer, at the end of a MS. in the old 
language of Picardy, entitled Les Evangiles 
des Quenottilles, and which is different from 
the printed edition of that production. 

In chronological order, the next comic ro- 
mance, flubsequent to the work of Rabelais, 
is the 

VITA DI BERTOLDO, 

written in Italian towards the end of the 16th 
century by Julio Cesare Croce, sumamed 
Delia Lyra, because he dignified with this 
appellation the violin on which he scraped in 
the streets of Bologna. 

I know of scarcely any celebrated novel or 
romance which exhibits the rise of the prin- 
cipal character from a low rank to a distin 
guiahed fortune by the fcnt^ of talents. The 
Life of Bertoldo, however, describes the eleva- 
tion of a peasant to the highest situation in 
his country, by a species of grotesque humour, 
and a singular ingenuity in extricating him- 
self from the difficulties into which he is 
thrown by the malice of his enemies. 

Thb romance is borrowed from the eastern 
stoiy of Solomon and Marcolphus, which is 
one of the many oriental traditions concern- 
ing the Jewish monarch. It appeared in a 
metrical form in the French language in 
the 13th century; in Latin in the year 
14B8 ; and in English under the title of Say- 
ings and Proverbs of Solomon, with the an- 
swers of Marcolphus. The life of Bertoldo, 
however, which is the Italian form of this 
fiction, is the most popular shape it has as- 
sumed. Indeed, in the country in which it 
appeared, it enjoyed, for more than two cen- 1 
turies, reputation equal to that of Robinson 
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Crusoe, or the Pilgrim's Progress, in this 
island : the children had it by heart, and the 
nurses related it to those who had not yet 
learned to read. Innumerable sayings or pro- 
verbs derived from it are still in the mouths 
of the few who have never perused or forgot- 
ten it, as la pace di Marcolfay the wife of the 
hero, who habitually quarrelled with her hus- 
band for the sake <^ the reconciliation. 

We are told, near the beginning of this 
work, that in the 6th century King Alboino 
reigned over Lombardy in his capital of Ve- 
rona. At the same time there lived, in a 
small village in the neighbourhood, a peasant 
called Bertoldo, of a strange and ludicrous 
aspect. His large head was round as a foot- 
ball, and garnished with short red hair ; he 
had two little blear eyes, fringed with scarlet ; 
a flat broad nose ; a mouth from ear to ear, 
and a person corresponding to the charms of 
his countenance. 

But the deformity of Bertoldo*s appearance 
was compensated by the acuteness and solidity 
of his understanding. His neighbours pre- 
ferred his moral instructions to those of their 
pastor ; he adjusted their differences more to 
their satisfaction, than the lord of the terri- 
tory or the judge, and he made them laugh 
more heartily than the mountebanks, who 
occasionally passed through the village. 

One day Bertoldo took a longing to see the 
court and capital. On entering Verona, he 
observed two women disputing on the street, 
about the property of a minor, and followed 
them to the hall of audience, whither tiiey 
were summoned to receive the judgment of 
the king, who had overheard their quarreL 
The singularity of Bertoldo*s figure, and his 
presumption in choosing a seat reserved for 
the cliief courtiers, attracted the monarch's 
attention, whose curiosity was farther excited 
by the singular answers he returned to the 
first questions concerning his situation in life, 
hb age, and residence. His majesty, in con- 
sequence, persisted in a series of interrogato- 
ries ; he asked which is the best wine ? '' That 
which we drink at the expense of another." 
'' Who carresses us most ?'* ^ He who has 
already deceived us, or intends to do sOy'*— 
an idea that has been expressed by Ariosto :— 

Chi mi fk pin carezze che non suole, 
O m* iDganiiato o ingannar mi mole. 
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BertoUo B0W fiitcoed to Um piiifiiigi in 
tho €i«w cop cr nii iy the minor. The kii^ 
ordered it to be broken in two, and firided 
L e tw e cn the £^«iteots. She ai the porties 
who op posed Uns arruigenienty and pimjed 
that it might be giTen entire to her adrenarj, 
had the whole bestowed on her. The eoor- 
tieri applauded this happy applieation ai the 
judgment ai Sokxnon ; bnt Bertoldo pointed 
oat those specialties ai the case, from which 
he eoneeired that that decision ooght not to 
he hdd as a p reced en t, and eondoded with 
aome satirical reAectiona on the har sex, to 
which the king replied in a sto£ed eologj. 
These sarcaans, and a derice bj no means 
ingcnioos, to i^ich he had reeonne, in order 
to cominee the king that his majesty enter- 
tained too &roanihle an opinion, induced the 
queen to arenge the injury offered to those ai 
hersez. On pretence of rewarding Bertoldo, 
she sent for him to her apartments. ** What 
a ri£calous figure yon are,** remarked her 
maiesty: ''Such as H is,** replied Bertokb, 
** I have it from nature— I neither mend my 
shape nor eounteifeit a complexion.** Per- 
eeiring that the queen, and the la&s who 
attended her, were provided with switches, 
and thenee sn^>ecting their hostile intentions^ 
he informed them, that, being somewhat of a 
sorcerer, he was not only aware of their 
dewigns, bnt foresaw that she would giro the 
first blow, who had least regard to her own 
and her husband^s honour. Bertoldo escaped 
unhurt by this deriee, which bsimilar to that 
hi the d9th of the Cento Norelle Antiche 
(see p. 205). 

The dn^lery of Bertoldo excited the jealousy 
ai Fagotti, who had been long the unriTalled 
buffoon of the court. The author relates a 
number of absurd questions, which Fagotti 
put with the riew of exposing his enemy, 
and the triorophant answers of our hero. — 
** How would you carry water in a fdere P 
** I would wait till it was frozen.'' "* When 
could you catch a hare without running f* 
** When it is on the spit.** These, and many 
other repartees of Bertoldo, correspond with 
stories told of Bahalol, sumamed Ai Megnun, 
Jie court fool of Haroun Alraschid (D*Her- 
belot, Bib. Orient. BaJkaluf). 

About this time Bertoldo's old foes, the 
cuurt ladies, iitasted on admission into tbt 
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The la&s reaolred to hesfesiged «■ 
do for the ifisapfwaiitiiMiii they had 
by his means. He ^ 
moned to the queen's 
proceed ing thither, he put two five 
his pocket. On his way it 

a eonrt, which was guarded hj 
dogs, purposely 
UMo occupied their attentioB by 
the two hares, and, while the dogs 
gaged in the chase, he aniTed 
i4«rtnienta of the queen, to the 
fication of her maj ea tj and her 

PerceiTing that Bertoldo elnded all 
gem, the queen iniBsted thai 
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hanged without fezther eeremoeiy, to 
the kingreadflyi 
to this proposal with 
could have been expected, but stipuktrd that 
he should be allowed to dKMse the tine ok 
which he was to expiate his o fl r nc e s ^ H« 
was aceor£n^y sent forth, eseotted by tka 
officen of justice and the executioiier, in 
to make his election, bnt cariUed at 
tree which was recommended to his 
an hicident which occurs in the 
Sdomon and Karoolphns. During ti 
Bertoldo made himself so agreeable to the 
guards, by hb plea&ant stories, that they 
allowed him to escape, and he returned to his 
natire Tillage. 

Her majesty aftewards repented cf her 
cruelty, and, on being informed that Bertoldo 
was still alire, she xequested that he might be 
recaUed to court. With a good deal of £fi. 
culty he was persuaded to return, and was 
made a priry counsellor. Owing, h o w ever, 
to the change in his mode of fife^he didiMC 
long surrire his elevation. 

1 hare given this abstract of the life of 
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Bertoldo, not on account of its merit, bat 
celebrity; and, because it formed for two 
hundred years the chief literaiy amusement 
of one of the most interesting countries in 
Europe. It is unnecessary, however, to en- 
large on the life of the son Bertoldino, written 
by the author of Bertoldo, but added a long 
while after his first composition, or on that of 
the grandson Cacasenno, by CuniUo Scaliger 
della Fratta. These works never attained the 
same popularity as their original, and are 
inferior to it in point of merit. The same 
king who had patronized Bertoldo, believing 
that talents were hereditary, brought the son 
to court, where he became as noted for folly 
and absurdity, as his father had been for 
shrewdness, and was speedily sent back in 
disgrace to his village. His majesty, not 
satisfied with one experiment, sent for the 
grandson, who proved a glutton and poltroon, 
and the incidents of the history hinge on the 
exhibition of his bad qualities. 

The lives of these three peasants form the 
subject of a much-esteemed Italian poem, 
which was written in the end of the 17th, or 
commencement of the 18th century, under 
the following circumstances. Joseph Maria 
Crespi, a celebrated artist of Bologna, executed 
a series of paintings, illustrative of the adven- 
tures of Bertoldo and his descendants, in which 
the figures of the principal characters were 
delineated with infinite spirit. From his pic- 
tures a set of engravings was taken by a 
Bolognese artist, and, instead of publishing a 
new edition of the prose romance, in which 
these might have been introduced, several 
wits of Italy conceived the notion of making 
Bertoldo and his family the heroes of a poem, 
in what the Italians call the Gtnere Bemesche, 
from Bemi its inventor, which is somewhat 
of a higher tone than the French burlesque, 
but lower than our satire. This composition 
was divided into twenty cantos : Each mem- 
ber of the association wrote a canto, except 
three of the number; one of whom gave 
arguments in verse, another furnished an 
allegory, and the last appended learned anno- 
tations. The work was printed at Bologna in 
1736, with all the decorations which accom- 
pany the finest Italian poems, and had soon a 
wonderful success. It was translated into the 
Bolognese and Venetian dialects, and a voca- 



bulaiy of each of these jargons was appended 
to the editions 1746 and 1747. It has also 
been versified in modem Qreek. 

By far the most celebrated romance of the 
class with which we are at present engaged, 
is the Life and Exploits of 

DON QUIXOTE, 

wMch first appeared in the beginning of the 
17th century, a few years posterior to the 
composition of the Life of Bertoldo. 

At a time when the spirit of practical 
knight errantry was extinguished, but the 
rage for the perusal of relations of chivalrous 
extravagance continued unabated, Cervantes 
undertook to ridicule the vitiated taste of his 
countrymen, and particularly, it is said, of the 
Duke of Lerma, whose head was intoxicated 
with the fictions of romance. His work ac- 
cordingly u not intended, as some have ima- 
gined, to expose the quest of adventures, the 
eagerness for which had ceased not only at 
the time in which Cervantes wrote, but in 
which Don Quixote is feigned to have existed. 
Indeed, if this had not been supposed, the 
merit of the work would be diminished, as a 
considerable portion of the ridicule arises from 
the singularity of the hero's undertaking. 
Don Quixote, therefore, was written with the 
intention of deriding the folly of those, whose 
time, to the n^lect of other studies and em- 
ployments, was engrossed with the fabrication 
or perusal of romantic compositions. The 
author indeed informs us in his prologue, that 
his object was, *' deribar la maquina mal f un- 
dada de los libros caballerescos, y deshacer la 
autoridad y cabida que tenian en el mundo y 
en el vulgo.'* 

With this view the Spanish author, as all 
the world knows, has i-epresented a man ox 
amiable disposition, and otherwise of sound 
understanding, whose brain had become dis- 
ordered by the constant and indiscriminate 
perusal of romances of chivalry ; a fiction by 
no means improbable, as thb is said to be fre- 
quently the fate of his countrymen towards 
the close of their days : — ** Sur la fin de ses 
jours Mendoza devint furieux, comme font 
d* ordinaire lee Espagnols," (Tkuana, &c.) 
The imagination of Don Quixote was at length 
so bewildered with notions of enohantment* 
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and aisgle eomlMitB, thai he receiTed at trnth 
the whole system of chimeras of which 
he read, and fiuided himself called on to 
roam through the world in qaest of adven- 
tores with hb horse and arms, hoth for the 
general good, and the advancement of his 
own reputation. In the course of his errantry, 
which is laid in La Mancha and Arragon, the 
most fiuniliar objects and occurrences appear 
to his distempered imagination clothed in the 
reil of magic and chivalry, and formed with 
those romantic proportions to which he was 
aceustomed in his favourite compositions ; and 
if at any time what he had thus transformed, 
iSash on his understanding in its true and na- 
tural colours, he imagines this real appearance 
all delusion, and a change accomplished by 
malevolent enchanters, who were envious of 
.his fame, and wished to deprive him of the 
glory of his adventures. 

These two principles of belief form the basis 
of the work, and, by their influence, the hero 
is conducted through a long series of comical 
and fantastic incidents, without entertaining 
the remotest suspicion of the wisdom or pro- 
priety of his undertaking. In all his adven- 
tures he is accompanied by a squire, in whom 
the mixture of ciedulity and acuteness forms, 
in the opinion of many, the most amusing 
part of the composition : indeed, if laughter, 
as has been said by some persons, arise from 
the yiew of things incongruous united in 
the same assemblage, nothing can be more 
happy than the striking and multifarious 
contrasts exhibited between Sancho and 
his master. The presence of the squire 
being essential to the work, his attendance on 
the knight is secured by the promise of the 
government of an idand, and the good luck 
of actually finding some pieces of gold on 
the Sierra Morena. At length, one of Don 
Quixote's friends, with the intention of forc- 
ing him to return to his own village, assumes 
the disguise of a knight, attacks and over- 
throws him ; and, according to the conditions 
of the rencontre, insists on his retiring to his 
home, and abstaining for a twelvemonth from 
any chivalrous exploit. This period Don 
Quixote resolves to pass as a shepherd, and 
lays down an absurd plan of mral existence, 
which, though written by the author of Ga- 
latea, is certainly meant as a satire on pastoml 



comporitioiiSywhichyinihe time of Cemuiteay 
b^;an to divide the palm of popularity with 
romances of diivalry. 

In the work of Cervantes there ia grest 
norelty of plan, and a species of gratification 
is presented to the reader, which u not afforded 
in any previons composition. We feel in- 
finite pleasure in first beholding the objects 
as they are in reality, and afterwards at thej 
are metamorphosed by the imagination of the 
hero. From the nature of the plan, howerer, 
the author was somewhat circumscribed in 
the number of his principal characters ; but, 
as Milton has oontrired to double his dramoHB 
penona^ by representing our first parents in a 
state of perfect innocence, and afterwards of 
sin and disgrace, Cervantes has in like manner 
assigned a double character to Don Quixote, 
who is a man of good sense and information^ 
but irrational on subjects of chivalry. Saneho, 
too, imbibes a different disposition when under 
the influence of his master's frenzy, from that 
giren him by nature. The other ehsracters 
who intervene in the action are represented 
under two appearances— that which they pos- 
sess in reality, and that which they asBoms in 
Don Quixote's imagination. 

The great excellence, however, of the work 
of Cervantes, lies in the readiness with which 
the hero conceives, and the gravity with which 
he maintains, the most absurd and fantastio 
ideas, but which always bear some analogy to 
the adventures in romances of chivalry. In 
order to place particular incidents of these 
fables in a ludicrous point of yiew, they were 
most carefuUy perused and studied by Cer^ 
vantes. The Spanish romances, however, 
seem chiefly to have engaged hb attention, 
and Amadis de Oaul appears to have been used 
as his text. Indeed, there are so many allu- 
sions to romances of chivalry, and so much of 
the amusement arises from the happy imi- 
tation of these works, and the ridiculous 
point of view in which the incidents that 
compose them are placed, that I cannot help 
attributing some affectation to those, who, 
unacquainted with this species of writing, 
pretend to possess a lively relish for the ad- 
ventures of Don Quixote. It is not to be 
doubted, however, that a considerable portion 
of the pleasure which we feel in the perusal 
of Don Quixote, is derived from the delinea 
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tioB of the sceaeiy with whieh it abounds— 
the magnificent nerras— romantic streams and 
delightful vallies of a land which seems as it 
were the peculiar region of romance, from 
Cordoba to Roncesvalles. There is also in 
the work a happy mixture of the stories and 
names of the Moors, a people who, in a won- 
derful degree, impress the imagination and 
affect the heart, in consequence of their gran- 
deur, gallantry, and misfortunes ; and partly, 
perhaps, from the many plaintire ballads in 
which their achievements and fate are re- 
corded. 

Of the work of Cervantes, the first part is, 
I think, incontestibly the best. In the second 
we feel hurt and angry at the cruelty of the 
deceptions practised by the duke and duchess 
on Don Quixote ; and surely, the chimerical 
conceptions which spontaneously arise in his 
mind from the view of natural objects, are 
more entertaining than those which are forced 
on it by artificial combination, and the in* 
strumentality of others. 

The first part of Don Quixote was given to 
the world in 1605, and the second in 1615. In 
the interval between these two periods, in the 
year 1614, and while Cervantes was preparing 
for the press, an author who assumed the 
name of Avelleneda published at Tarragona 
his continuation of the first part of Don 
Quixote. This is the work which is so fre- 
quently mentioned and reviled in the second 
part by Cervantes, especially in the preface ; 
3'et so little is this production known, that 
many have supposed that Cervantes only 
combated a phantom of his own imagination. 
Some personal quarrel had probably existed 
between these authors, as the preface of Avel- 
leneda contains not only much unfair criticism 
on the writings of his enemy, but a vast deal 
of personal abuse : he reminds him that he is 
now as old as the castle of San Cervantes, and 
so churlish that no friend will furnish his 
works with commendatory sonnets, which he 
is in consequence obliged to borrow from 
Prester John. The only apology, he continues, 
for the absurdities of the first part of Don 
Quixote is, that it was written in prison, and 
must necessarily have been infected with the 
filth of such a residence. Cervantes probably 
felt that his old age, poverty, and imprison- 
ment, were not very suitable subjects of ridi- 



cule to his countrymen ; and the provocation 
he had received certainly justified his censure 
of Avelleneda in the second part of Don 
Quixote. 

The work of Avelleneda, which is thus 
loaded with personal abuse, b also full of the 
most unblushing plagiarisms from Cervantes, 
from whom he principally difiers by his in- 
cidents chiefly glancing at Don Belianis, 
instead of Amadis de Gaul. In the continua- 
tion by Avelleneda, Don Quixote's brain being 
anew heated by the perusal of romances, he 
condenms himself for his inactive life, and for 
omitting the duties incumbent on him, in the 
deliverance of the earth from those haughty 
giants, who, against all right and reason, insult 
both knights and ladies. Discovering that 
Dulcinea is too reserved a princess, he resolves 
to be called the Loveless Knight (Caballero 
Desamorado), and to obliterate her recollec- 
tion, which he justifies by the example of the 
Knight of the Sun, who, in similar circum- 
stances, forsook Claridiana. At the commence- 
ment of his career, he mbtakes an inn for 
a castle, the vintner for the constable, and a 
Galician wench, who corresponds to Maritor- 
nes, for a distressed Infanta ; on entering 
Saragossa he delivers a criminal from the lash 
of the alguazils, whom he believes to be infa- 
mous and outrageous knights, — an incident 
evidently borrowed from the Galley Slaves 
of Cervantes. 

On the other hand, either Avelleneda must 
have privately had access to the materials of 
the second part of Cervantes, or he has been 
imitated in turn. Thus, in the work of Avel- 
leneda, we have the whole scheme of Sancho's 
government ; and Don Alvaro de Tarfo, who 
encourages Don Quixote in his folly, by pre- 
senting him with persons dressed up as knights 
and giants, who come to defy him from all 
quarters of the globe, corresponds to the duke 
in the second part of Cervantes. 

The two works are on the whole pretty 
much in the same tone ; but we are told in 
the prefaces to the Spanish editions and French 
translations of Avelleneda, that in the penin- 
sula he is generally thought to have surpassed 
Cervantes in the delineation of the character 
of Sancho, which, as drawn by Cervantes, is 
supposed to be a Kttle inconsistent, since he 
sometimes talks like a imileless neasaal. and 
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at other times at an arch and malicious knare. 
The Don Quixote, too, of Avelleneda never 
displays the good sense which the hero of 
Cervantes occasionally exhibits, and in his 
madness is more absurd and fantastical, espe- 
cially when he indulges in visions of what is 
about to happen : — *' I will then draw near 
the giant, and without ceremony say, Proud 
giant, I will fight you on condition the con- 
queror cut off the vanquished enemy*s head. 
All giants being naturally haughty, he will 
accept, the condition, and he will come down 
from his chariot, and mount a white elephant 
led by a little dwarf, hb squire, who, riding a 
black elephant, carries his lance and buckler. 
Then we shall commence our career, and he 
will strike my armour, but not pierce it, be- 
cause it is enchanted ; he wiU then utter a 
thousand blasphemies against heaven, as is 
the custom of giants,** &c. &c. Of this work 
of Avelleneda, there is a French paraphras- 
tical translation, attributed to Le Sage, from 
which Baker*s English translation was formed. 
In Le 8age*8 version there are many interpo- 
lations, one of which is a story introduced in 
Pope's Essay on Criticism : — 

** Once on a time La Mancha*8 knight, they say, 
A certain bard encountering on the way," &c. 

The catastrophe is also totally changed. In 
the French work Don Quixote b shot in a 
scuffle, whereas in the Spanbh original he is 
shut up in a mad-house at Toledo by Don 
Alvaro de Tarfo, who had contributed so much 
to the increase of hb phrenzy. 

Le Sage b also the reputed author of a 
sequel of the genuine Don Quixote, in which 
there are introduced a number of Spanbh 
stories, and the adventures of Sancho after 
hb master's death. 

A work of the popularity of Don Quixote 
could not fail to produce numerous imitations. 
Of these, by far the most dbtinguished is 
Hudibras, the hero of which is a presbyterian 
justice, who, accompanied by a clerk of the 
sect of Independents, ranges the country in 
the rage of zealous ignorance, with the view 
of correcting abuses and repressing supersti- 
tion. But much closer imitations have ap- 
peared in a more recent period. In Pharsamon 
ou les Nouvelles folies Romanesques, the 
earliest work of the celebrated Marivaux, and 



the Sir Launcelot Greaves of Smolletythe 
heroes are struck with the same species of 
phrenzy with Don Quixote, which makes tht 
resemblance too striking. In other imita- 
tions, a different species of madness b repre- 
sented. Thus, in the Female Quixote, by 
Mrs Lennox, published in 1762, which u a 
satire on the romances of the school of Gom- 
berviUe and Scuderi, the heroine b a lady of 
rank and anuable qualities, but, being brought 
up by her father in perfect seclusion, and ac- 
customed to the constant perusal of such 
works as CleHa and Artamenes, she at length 
believes in the reality of their incidents, and 
squares her conduct to their fantastical repre- 
sentations. She fancies that every man b 
secretly in love with her, and lives in oontinusi 
apprehension of being forcibly carried off. 
Her father*s gardener she supposes to be a 
person of sublime quality in disguise ; she also 
asks a waiting-maid to relate her lady*s ad- 
ventures, which happened to be of a natura 
not fit to be talked of, and discards a sensible 
lover, because she finds him defident in the 
code of gallantly prescribed in her £ftvourits 
compositions. 

In the Berger Extravagant of Sorel, pastoral 
romance b ridiculed on a similar system : but 
perhaps the most agreeable imitation of Don 
Quixote, b the Hbtory of Sylvio de Rosalva, 
by the German poet Wieland. In the ban- 
ning of last century, the taste for fairy tales 
had become as prevalent, particularly in 
France, as that for romances of chivalry had 
been in Spain a century before. This passion 
Wieland undertook to ridicule : Sylvio de 
Rosalva, the hero of his romance, b a young 
gentleman of the province of Andalusia, who, 
having read nothing but tales of fairies, be- 
lieved at last in the existence of these chimerical 
beings. Accidentally finding in a wood the 
miniature of a beautiful woman, he supposes 
it to be the representation of a spell-bound 
princess, predestined to his arms by the fairy 
Radiante, under whose protection he conceives 
himself placed. Most of the adventures occur 
in the search of thb visionary mistress, whom 
he imagines to have been transformed into a 
blue buttei-fly, by a malevolent fairy, because 
she had declined an alliance with her nephew, 
the Green Dwarf. He b at length received 
at the castle of Lirias, of which the possessor 
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had a sister residing with him. Here he dis- 
covers that tlie miniature had heen dropped 
hy that lady, and that it had heen done for 
her grandmother when at the age of sixteen. 
He is cured of his whims by this circumstance, 
and by the arguments of his friends, especially 
of the young lady, of whom he becomes deeply 
enamoured, and whose beauty the disen- 
chanted enthusiast at length prefers to the 
imaginary charms which he had so long pur- 
sued. The leading incident of the picture is 
taken from the story of Seyfel Molouk, in 
the Persian Tales, where a prince of Egypt 
falls in love with a portrait, which, after 
spending his youth in search of the original, 
he discovers to be a miniature of a daughter 
of the King of Chahbal, a princess who ^as 
contemporary with Solomon, and had herself 
been the mistress of that great prophet. (See 
also Bahar-Danush, c. 35). In other respects 
the work of Wieland is a complete imitation 
of Don Quixote. Pedrillo, the attendant of 
8ylvio,is a character much resembling Sancho : 
he has the same love of proverbs, and the 
same sententious loquacity. Nothing can be 
worse judged, than so close an imitation of a 
work of acknowledged merit; at every step 
we are reminded of the prototype, and where 
actual beauties might be otherwise remarked, 
we only remember the excellence of the ori- 
ginal, and the inferiority of the imitation. 
Sometimes, however, the German author has 
almost rivalled that solemn absurdity of argu- 
ment, which constitutes the chief entertain- 
ment in the dialogues of the knight of La 
Mancha with his squire. '' Pedrillo,'* said 
Don Sylvio, " I am greatlydeceived, or we are 
now in the palace of the White Cat, who is 
a great princess, and a fairy at the same time. 
Now, if the sylphid with whom thou art 
acquainted belong to this palace, very probably 
the fairy thou sawest yesterday is the White 
Cat hei-self." 

The story of Prince Biribinquer, however, 
is a part of the plan peculiar to Wieland. It 
is an episodical narrative, compiled from the 
most extravagant adventures of weU-known 
fairy tales, and is related to Don Sylvio by 
one of his fiiends, for the purpose of restor- 



^ Nic. Clenardi. Epbt lib. duo. These are letters 
addressed to his friends in Holland and Germany by 
a Dutch scholar who visited Spain in the middle of 



ing him to common sense, by too ontrageoui 
a demand on his credulity. 

The resemblance between the incidents in 
Sylvio de Rosalva and the adventures of Don 
Quixote, has led me away from the chrono- 
logical arrangement of the comic romances^ 
to which I now return. 

About the period of the publication of Don 
Quixote, the Spaniards, whose works of fiction^ 
fifty years before, were entirely occupied with 
Soldans of Babylon and Emperors of Trebi- 
zond, entertained themselves chiefly with the 
adventures of their swindlers and beggars. 
All works of the 16th century, which treat 
of the Spanish character and manners, parti- 
cularly the Letters of Clenardus,' represent, in 
the strongest colours, the indolence of the 
lower classes, which led them to prefer men- 
dicity and pilfering to the exercise of any 
trade or profession ; and the ridiculous pride 
of those hidalgos, who, while in want of pro- 
visions and every necessary of life at home, 
strutted with immense whiskers, long rapiers, 
and ruffles without a shirt, through the streets 
of Madrid or Toledo. The miserable inns, 
the rapacity of officers of justice, and igno- 
rance of medical practitioners, also afforded 
ample scope for the satire contained in the 
romances of this period, most of which arey 
perhaps, a little overcharged, but, like every 
other class of fiction, only present a highly- 
coloured picture of the manners of the 
age. 

The work which first led the way to those 
compositions which were written in the Gusto 
Picaresco, as it has been called, was the Lazaro 
de Tonnes, attributed to Diego Hurtado de 
Mendo^a, who, as governor of Sienna and 
ambassador to the Pope from Spain, became 
the head of the imperial party in Italy during 
the reign of Charles V. Stem, tyrannical, 
and unrelenting, he was the counter-part of 
the Duke of Alva in his political character ; 
but as an amatory poet, he was the most 
tender and elegant versifier of his country, 
and every line of his sonnets breathes a sigh 
for repose and domestic felicity. After his 
recall from Sienna he retired to Granada, where 
he wrote a history of the revolt of the Moon 



the 16th century for the purpoie of making 
searches in Arabian literature 
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in that proviaeey which, next to the woik of 
Maruuis, is the most Tmliiabk which has 
mppttutd in Spaiii: he alto emplojed lumeelf 
in collecting rut treaearee of oriental MSS^ 
which, at liia death, he bequeathed to the king, 
and which atill fonn the moat piedons part 
of the libimrj of the EaenriaL 

Lazaro de Tormes was written by him in 
his jonth, while studying at fialamanca, and 
was first printed in 1653. The hero of this 
wotIl was the son of a miller, who dwdt on 
the banks of the Tonnes. When eight years 
of age, he is presented by his mother as a 
guide to a blind beggar, whom he soon con- 
trircs to defiaod of the money and prorisions 
which were giren to him by the charitable. 
After this he enters into the senrice of an 
aecledastic, who kept his Tictnals locked np 
in a chest, and a long chapter is occupied with 
the Tarious stratagems to which Lazaio re- 
sorted in order to extract from it a few crusts 
of bread. When in the last extremity of 
hunger, he leares the ecclesiastic to serve a 
hidalgo of Old Castile. This new master is 
in such want of the necesaaries of life, that 
Laaro is compelled to beg for him at oon- 
▼ents and the gates of churches, while the 
hidalgo hears mass, or stalks along the chief 
promenades with all the dignity of a Duke 
D*Infantado. 

This work seems to hare been left incom- 
plete by its original author, but a second part 
has been added by H. de Luna, who, in his 
preface, says, that his chief inducement to 
write was the appearance of an absurd conti- 
nuation, in which Lazaro was said to have 
been changed to a fish. In De Luna*8 conti- 
nuation, Lazaro, having embarked for Algiers, 
b picked up at sea by certain fishermen, and 
exhibited as a sea monster through the dif- 
ferent towns of Spain, till having at length 
escaped, lie arrives, after experiencing some 
adventures, at a hermitage. The recluse by 
whom it was inhabited dying soon after, he 
equips himself in the garb of the deceased, 
and subsists by the contributions of the 
charitable in the neighbourhood, — an incident 
which resembles part of the history of Don 
Raphael in Oil Bias. 

Of those Spanish romances which were 
composed in imitation of Lazaro de Tormes^ 
ihe roost celebrated is the Life of 
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which was written by MsttWw 

was first printed in 1699, at Madnd. T^h 

impression was followed by twenty-fiYv 

ish editions, and two Fresdi 

of which b by Le Sage. 

Gusman Alfiuaehe WBB the BOB of A 
merchant, iHio had settled in SpaiB. After 
the death of his fiOher, thealbinof tbe fi^ 
mily having fSaOen into &order, jounog ihm» 
man eloped from his mother, and 
the career in which he met with 
cal advmtnres, which form the sobjeet of tha 
romance. At a abort distance finom Seville^ 
the place whence he set out, he fiJb m wilk 
a muleteer, with wh<Mn he lodgea at ^Bm— i 
inns, the description of wluch gives as a toj 
unfavourable impresnon of the jrasBilfli of 
Andalusia. 

On his arrival at Madrid, Guaman fitahim* 
self out as a mendicant ; he fixes on a statioii 
at the comer of a street, and the penooa of 
all ranks who pass before him, officers, jo^gsi^ 
ecclesiastics, and oourtezana, give the auUior 
an opportunity of moralizing and commeni* 
ing on the manners of his countiyman, doF- 
ing the reign of the Austrian Philipa. Omr 
hero speedily grafts the practices of a sharper 
on hb present vocation, and bin conaequenoa 
forced to fly to Toledo, where he assumes the 
character of a man of fashion, and engagea in 
various intrigues. As long as hb money lasts, 
Gusman is well received, but when it b ex- 
pended he obtains some insight into the na- 
ture of the friendship of sharpers, and the 
love of courtezans. lie accordingly sets out 
for Barcelona, whence he embarks for Genoa 
in order to present himself to hb father's re- 
lations, by whom he b very harshly treated. 
From Genoa he is forced to beg his way to 
Rome, which, it seems, is the paradise of men- 
dicants. There he attains great perfection in 
his art, by studying the rules of a society 
into which he is admitted. Among other 
devices, he so happily counterfeits an ulcer, 
that a Roman cardinal takes him home, and 
has him cured. He then becomes the page of 
his eminence, and rises into high favour, which 
continues till, being detected in various thefts, 
he b driven from the house with disgrace, 
Gusman seeks refuge with the French am 
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basaador, who, being easily ctiii*inced of his 
innocence, takes hiin into his service. His 
master eniplojs him to projiitiate a Homnn 
lady, of whom he was ennmoured, but Ous- 
mnn niatiagea matters bo tin fortunately, that 
the intrigue hucomes public. In desjHur at 
hia bad success, Gusuian asks leave to return 
to Spain. In his progress through Tuscany 
he meets with a person of the name of Saa- 
ve<lra,B man of siimlardispositiooBwith him- 
self, hy whom he is at tir«t duped, bnt who 
afterwards assists him in duping others, while 
they pasa through tlm different towns in the 
north of lta]y. On his return to the capital 
of his native country, Gusman marries a wo- 
man with whom he expected to obtain a large 
fortune. This alliance proves very nnfortu- 
nate ; his BfTuirs go into disorder, and aftci 
Ilia wif«'s death he enters as a student at Al- 
caln. in order to obtain a benefice. 

While at this nniverrily, our hero becomes 
aci[uainled with three sistei's who were (irreat 
niasieiaus, but of suspected virtue ; 
ries the eldest, renounces the eeelesiostical 
jirofession, and arrives with his wife at A 
drid. For some time the mtnage goes 
prosperously, in consequence of her beauty 
and accommodating; disposition, but having 
quarrelled with an admirer of some political 
importance,sheand her husband are banished 
from Madrid, and retire to Seviije, where the 
lady soon decamps with the captain of a Nea- 
politan vessel. By the interest of a Domini- 
can confessor, Gusman is introduced into the 
house of an old lady, as her chamberlfun, but 
manages the affairs intrusted to him with 
such villainy, that he is arrested and t 
the gallies. His fellow-slaves attempt 
gage him in a plot, to deliver the vessels into 
the power of the corsairs. He re 
cons|)iracy, and, having obtained his fieedom 
for this service, employs himself afterwards 
in writing hia history. 

In this romance several interesting episodi 
are introduced. Of these, the best are tl 
story of Osmin and Daraxa, recounted 1 
Gusman by a fellow-traveller on the way 
from Seville to Madrid, and the tale which 
he hears related in the bouse of the French 
ambassador at Rome. The first is In the 
Spanish style, and describes the warm, re- 
fined, and generous gallantry, for which Gra- 




nada ivas celebrated at the close of the Ifith 

century. The second is in the Italian taste, 
id paints the dark mysterious intrigue, the 
bhtck revenge, and atrocious jealousy, of 
which we hare seen so many examples in the 
'orks of the novelists of that conntry, and 
which were not inconustent with the dispo- 
the inhabitants. Another episode, 
the story of Lewis de Castro, and Koderigo 
de Monlklvo, coincides with the 41st tale of 
MasBuccio, with La Precaution Inutile of 
Scarron, and the under-plot concerning Di- 
Clereniont, and LAmlra, in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's comedy of the Little French 
lawyer (see page 256). 

The frequent introduction of these episodes, 
is one of the cireumstances in which this ro- 
mance bears a resemblance to Oil Bias, a work 
of which Gusman Alfarache has been regarded 
the model. Gusman, indeed, is a niach 
greater knave than Oil Bias, and never att^iu 
his dignity — the pictures of manners have 
resemblance, and in the Spanish work 
there are tiresome moral reflections on every 
incident, while the French author leaves the 
reader to draw his own conclusions from th« 
situations in which the characters are placed. 
Still, however, both heroes begin by bdng 
dupes, and afterwards become knaves. The 
same pleasantry on the officers of justice runs 
through both, and the story of Scipio, like 
that of Saavedra, is too much chalked out 
after the adventures of his master. 

Whether this romance has suggested any 
notions to the author of Oil Bios or not, it 
was at least the origin of a swarm of Spanish 
works concerning Uve adventures of beggars, 
gypsies, and the lowest wretches. The Picara 
Justina, which bears the name of the licen- 
tiate Lopez de Ubeda as its author, but is ge- 
nenlly attributed to Fra Anton Perez, seema 
to have been written to correspond with Gus- 
man d'AIfarache. Thb romance, which was 
printed in litOo, commences, like Jonathan 
Wild, with anaccouut of the ancestors of the 
hei'oine Justina, the daughter of an innkeeper, 
by whom she was early initioted Into the art 
uf imposing on passengers.nnd, after his death, 
continued, in various capacities, to dope the 
inhabitants of Leon and the Custiles. The 
work is also interspersed with many moral 
and satirical reflections 
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The Ufe of Paul the Shaqwr. by Quevedo, 
is of ft utuilnr deiiCTipticiit, It contaias the 
history of ft barber's san, who first serves a 
j-oung Bludnnt of quality ut Alcala, which 
gives the author au opportunity of presenting 
OS with some curious pictures of the nianjiets 
and usages practised at that celebrated semi- 
nary of educstioD. After Paul arrives at 
Madrid, the scenes described are in the low- 
est abyss of vice and misery. He first be- 
comes meuiber of a fraternity which existed 
by what has been called Tailing th« icind. 
The chief incidents of the romance consist of 
stratagems to procure a crust of dry bread, 
and having eat It, to appear with due decorum 
in public, by the art of fitting on a ruffle so 
as to suggest the idea of a shirt, and adjusting 
a cloak in such a manner as to make tt be 
believed that thei'e are clothea under it. Paul 
afterwards aBsoi:iates with a band of bravoes, 
and the consequences of on enterprise in which 
he eogages oblige him to embark for the 
West Indies. An incident which 
this romance, while Paul is attending his 
yonng master at Alcala, seems to have sug- 
gested the story of the paraMte, who eata the 
omelet of Gil Bias : — " L'orneinent d'Oviedo, 
le flambeau de la philosophic, la huitieme 
merveille du niondc," 

Indeed, in most of the Spanish ro: 
this style of composition, WB occasionally meet 
with stories of which the author of Oil Bias 
has avuled himself. But of all the works in 
the Guato Picareieo, Le S^e has been chiefly 
indebted to the Itelaciones dela Vida del Es- 
cudero Marcos de Obi'egon ; — not merely that 
the character of Oil Bias is formed on th at of 
Obregon, but many of the incidents have heen 
closely imitated. This work, which has been 
a subject of considerable curiosity in thit 
country, was written towards the close of the 
16th century by Viucent Espinel, bom ir 
1551, and styling hiaiaelf Capellan'ilel S^ a. 
et Hofpital lie la Ciiidad de Souda, It wai 
first printed in 1618 ; it is related in the pel'- 
sun of the hero, and is divided into threi 
parts or relaciona, which are again divided 
into chapters. The prologue contains a story 
which is nearly the same with that in the 

1 DocLdle M vudbtro uno, que digo yo, que pAru 
Mittaque me imporUn do Diucho guilo, c 
Icnnlir huta liiB dpce del ilia : aiit for 



introduction to Git Bias, conoeming the tm 
scholars and the sotil of the ticent^t* Kdio 
Garcias. In the second chapter aeTCiwlanee- 
dotes are related,a» examples of oompoaanot 
temper, one of which is of a gentleman who, 
receiving a challenge to meet Us enemy at 
in the morning, said, that he nercr ran 
till mid-day for his amusement, and could not 
pected to rise at six to have his thnal 
—an answer which bmade by one of Gil 
Bias' masters, Don Mathias de Sylva (1. 3. e. 
"'e arc told in the following chapter, thai 
entered into the service of Ductar Sa- 
gredo, a man of great arrogance and loquacity, 
and whowasasmuchinthe practice of blood- 
letting aa the Sangrado of Le Sage. The dud 
lation of Marcos was to attend the doc- 
wife. Donna Mergeltina, whom lie ith 
troduced to a barber lad of his acquaintance, 
intrigue is detailed, of which the inn- 
dents are precisely the same as those in tJie 
hbtory of Diego tile Qar^on Barbier, in Oil 
Bias. Indeed, Diego mentions, in the coum 
of his relation, that the attendant of Mergil- 
lina was called Marcos Obregon. After leuv- 
ing the service of the doctor, and exjieiiencin); 
various adventures, Marcos arrives one ni^bt 
at a hermitage, where he recounts to the 
recluse the early events of his life. Having 
shown a taste for learning in his youth, be 
was sent by his father, under care of a 
muleteer, to Salamanca. On the way he 
meets with a panudte, who, by the most ex- 
travagant flattery, contrives to sup at his 
expense, and having satisfied his hunger, de- 
clares that there is a grandee in the neighbour- 
hood who would give 200 ducats to see such 
an omainent of literature. Marcos having 
repaired to the honse, finds that the master is 
blind, and is jeeringly t<ild by the parasite 
that the proprietor would give 200 ducats te 
see bim or any one. In the course of the 
Journey to Salamanca we have also a story 
wliich occurs in Gil Bias, of the anioious 
muleteer, who, in order to carry on an in- 
trigue, more conimodiously disperses the coiu- 
jiany in the Potada stCacabclos. Instead uf 
going te study at Salamanua, young Marcos 
enters into the eervice of the Count of Leniot^ 
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»nd afterwards of the Duke Medina Sidonia. 
While in the employment of the latter, he 
embarks from the south of Spun, with other 
domestics of the duke, for Italy. In the course 
of the voyage they land at an islet near the 
coast of Majorca, and during their stay ha- 
bitually repair to a delightful cave in a wood 
for pleasure and refrebhment. They are 
warned by the governor of the island of the 
danger they incur by this practice, as the spot 
is frequently resorted to by Turkish corsairs. 
This notice is disregarded, and on the follow- 
ing day the party is attacked by pirates. 
Supposing that some of their friends, disguised 
as Turks, had merely wished to alarm them, 
they do not take the pi-oper measures for 
defence, and are accordingly overpowered and 
made prisoners. Marcos is carried to Algiers, 
where he is sold to a master whose daughter 
falls in love with him. All these incidents 
have been literally copied in the history of 
Don Raphael in Gil Bias. Like Don Raphael, 
too, Marcos Obregon, on his escape from Al- 
giers, first lands at Genoa. While at Milan 
a courtezan called Camilla, contrives to elope 
with his baggage, and to possess herself of a 
valuable ring by means of the same stratagem 
by which Gil Bias is duped in the adventure 
of the Hotel Garni, From Spain Don Marcos 
returns to his own country, and towards the 
end of the work he again meets his old master 
Doctor Sagredo, with whom he has a long 
conversation. While in his company he falls 
under the power of banditti, and is confined 
in a cave which was the haunt of these out- 
laws and their captain, Roque Amador. Dur- 
ing his detention in this captivity the robbers 
bring to the cavern a lady, who proves to be 
Donna Mergillina, the wife of Doctor Sagredo. 
With her Marcos soon after contrives to escape 
from the cave, and arrives in safety at Madrid. 
This adventure, which is the termination of 
the Spanish work, has been placed by Le Sage 
near the commencement of his entertaining, 
but, it must be confessed, not very original 
production. 

Le Sage has only imitated the more polite 
knavery of those Spanish novels which were 
written in the Gusto Picaresco. The deeper 
scenes of vice and wretchedness depicted in 
such forcible, though not very pleasing colours, 
in Paul the Sharper, and Lazarillo de Tonnes, 



form a spedes of sombre gaiety peculiar to 
the Spai^ards. The works which in this 
country approach nearest to that taste, are, 
De Foe*s Bampfylde Moore Cairew, and the 
Jonathan Wild of Fielding. 

It may now be proper to mention a few of 
the comic romances which appeared in France 
in the course of the 17th century. They 
were nearly coeval with the heroic ro- 
mances to be afterwards mentioned, and, like 
them, preceded the introduction of the modem 
novel ; but they are not of such scarceness as 
to require, nor such merit as to deserve, a 
particular analysis. The earliest and most 
celebrated is Scarron's' 

ROMAN COMIQUE, 

so called from its relating the adventures o a 
troop of comedians, or strolling players, dur- 
ing their residence in Mans, and its neigh- 
bourhood. The idea of writing a work of 
this description first occurred to the author 
on his arrival at Mans, to take possession of 
a benefice to which he had been presented. It 
was suggested by some striking peculiarities 
of local sceneiy, and some ludicrous incidents 
which happened to a company of actors who 
were there at the time. Nor were strollers 
of this description so far beneath the notice of 
genius and refined satire, nor were the talents 
of the author so misemployed, as in this age 
and country we may be apt to imagine. In 
the time of Scarron these persons were treated 
with absurd attention and respect, by the fa- 
milies who inhabited those districts through 
which they passed. Their consequent extra- 
vagance and conceit provoked and merited 
chastisement, and was not considered unde- 
serving the satire of such writers as Scarron 
and Le Sage. 

The work commences with a grotesque de- 
scription of the equipage of a company of 
strolling players, who arrive at Mans on their 
way to Alen^on, having been forced to leave 
the town in which they had last performed, 
on account of their door-keeper having mur- 
dered an officer of the intendant of the pro- 
vince. They agree to act for one night in the 
tennis court ; but, as the whole company was 



1 See. Appendix, No. 24. 
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not expected till the following day, a difficulty 
ariiea from the emaUneBB of their number, 
which conaiated of a young man, called Des- 
tin, who usually played the parts of the 
heroes and lovers; Rancune, and a single 
actress. This objection b obviated by Ran- 
cune, who observed that he had performed a 
drama alone, acting a king, queen, and am- 
bassador, in the same scene. A second difficulty, 
however, occurs from one of the other division 
of the troop having the key of the wardrobe. 
M. Rappiniere, the Lieuiemant dePrevot, who 
liad examined the strollers on their arrival, 
presents the actress with an old robe belong- 
ing to his wife, and the male performen are 
invested with the garments of two young men, 
who are playing a match at tennb. 

In a few minutes evexy thing is arranged. 
The spectators having taken thdr places, a 
dirty sheet rises, and Destin is discovered in 
the cluuacter of Herod, lying on a mattress, 
with a basket on his head for a crown, and 
and repeating, in the tones of Mondori, 

Fantome ii^nrieuz, qui troubles mon repot ! ^ 
The actress performs the parts of Mariamne 
and Salome, while Rancune gives universal 
aatisfiaction in all the other characters of the 
piece. In the most interesting scene of the 
tragedy, however, the two young men who 
had now finished their match at tennis, rush 
on the stage to vindicate the habits worn by 
Herod and Phrerora. Some of the spectators 
espouse one part and some another ; and the 
tragedy concludes with distresses more real, 
though less heroic, than the death of Mari- 
amne, and the despair of the Jewish monarch. 
After this affray there follows an amusing 
account of a supper given to the actors by one 
of the inhabitants of Mans. On the follow- 
ing day the rest of the players amve, and 
among others Mad. L'Etoile, the soi-disant 
sister of Destin, and Leander, his valet, who 
already aspired to the first situation in the 
company. They continue to act for some time 
at Mans, and at length are invited to perform 
at a villa in the neighbourhood ; but a short 
while before the entertainment commences, 
one of the actresses is forcibly carried off 



1 TbU was the play of Marianne, by Tristan 
L^Hermite. Mondori died in consequence of the 
violence with which he had represented the trans- 
ports of Herod, as Montfleury is said to have ex- 



while rehearsing her part in the garden. 
The other performers set out in quest of her, 
and the second half of the work chiefly con- 
sists of the adventures they meet with in their 
pursuit. 

Of this romance the more serious part re- 
lates to the amours of Destin and Mad. L'Etoile, 
and the story of Leander, who proves to be a 
young num of fashion, but having been capti- 
vated with the beauty of one of the actresses, 
he had associated himself to the strolling 
company. The more comical portion consists 
in the delineation of the characters of Ran- 
cune, and Ragotin, and an account of their 
absurdities. Of these the former, as his name 
imports, was noted for malice and envy. He 
found something to blame in every one of his 
own profession ; Belleroae was stiff; Mondori 
harsh; Floridor frigid — from all which he 
wished it to be inferred, that he himself was 
the only faultiess comedian. At the time 
when the pieces of Hardi were acted, he played 
the part of the nurse under a mask, and since 
the improvement in the drama, had performed 
the confidents and ambassadors. Ragotin 
was an attorney, who, fidling in love with 
Mad. L*Etoile, attached himself to the com- 
pany ; he wrote immeasurable quantities of 
bad poetry, and on one occasion proposed 
reading to the players a work of hb own 
composition, entitled Les Faits et Gestes de 
Charlemagne en vingt quatre Joumees. A 
great part of the romance b occupied with the 
ridiculous distresses into which thb absurd 
character falls, partly by his own folly, and 
partly by the malice of Rancune. These 
are sometimes amusing, but are generally 
quite extravagant, and exceed all bounds of 
probability. 

There are also a number of episodes in the 
Roman Comique, as L'Amante Invisible — a 
Trompeur Trompeur et Demi, &c. which bear 
a strong resemblance to the Nouvelles Tragi- 
Comiques, by the same author. The scene of 
these episodes b invariably laid in Spain ; they 
are always declared to be translated from the 
language of tliat country, and many of them 
are so in fact. All of them are love stories, 

pired while acting the furies of Orestes. It was 
said on one of these occasions, ^ 11 n*y aura plus de 
poete qui ne vcuille avoir Phonncur de crever un 
comedien eo sa vie.** 
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eontainiiig a good deal of intrigue, and termi- 
nating h^pily. 

. It is said to have been the intention of 
Bcarron to have added a third part to the 
Roman Comique ; indeed, in its present state 
it ends very abruptly, which has induced 
different authors to attempt to bring it to a 
dose. One continuation, written under the 
6etitiouB name of M. Offray, conducts the 
troop to Alen9on, where fiagotin undeigoes 
dkgimoes equally extravagant, but less enter- 
laimng than those which he had formerly 
d^terieneed. In another succeeding part, by 
the Abbee Preschac, Ragotin is again the 
ptfncipal eharacter, and is much occupied in 
(afBuading a quack doctor, whom he believes 
to 1m a magician, to forward the success of 
Ilia pasakm for Mad. L*£tolle. In a third 
sequel, which b by an anonymous author, 
the part of Ragotin is entirely abandoned, as 
abo that of Rancune and the reader is pre- 
sented with a continuation of the more serious 
part of the romance, particularly the story ot 
i^Bstin, who turns out to be a son of the' 
Coont de Qkuris, having been changed at nurse 
aeeording to the Irish fuhion. 

The Roman Comique has also been versified 
by M. d'Orvilliers, and published in that 
poetical form at Paris, in 1733. Fontaine, 
loo, has written a comedy, which compre- 
iMods most of the characters and best situa- 
tions in the work of Scarron. 

In the representations of Scarron, the pro- 
vincial manners of the age in which the author 
lived are delineated, and he has exhibited, in 
lively and striking colours, what has been 
termed h ridicule Campagnard, The absur- 
idities of the citizens of Paris have been painted 
by Fnietiere,' in his 

ROMAN BOURGEOIS, 

vrhich, in the commencement, describes the 
lidiculons courtship by a counsellor, called 
Nioodemus, of Javotte, the daughter of a ras- 
cally attorney. Nicodemus ingratiates himself 
vritii the father of his misti-ess, by writing his 
-papers for tenpence a sheet, and pleading his 
causes for half fees. Matters are almost finally 

ananged, when everything is interrupted by 

■ - ■ 

' 1 ^ee Appendix, No. 25. 



the unexpected appeamnee of a girl, called 
Lucretia, who claimed a previous promise of 
marriage ; and before Nicodemus had disen- 
tangled himself from this engagement, another 
lover presented himself, who was preferred by 
the fiither of Javotte. This intruder was an 
advocate, as well as his rival. The only time 
he had ever appeared at the bar, was when, 
twenty years before, he took the oaths to ob- 
serve the regulations of court, to which he 
strictly adhered, as he never enjoyed an op- 
portunity of transgressing them. But he 
possessed a considerable fortune of his own, 
a great part of which he had laid out in the 
purchase of old china, and black-letter books 
with wooden bindings. His dress formed a 
memorial of all the fashions that had prevailed 
in France for two centuries. In order to 
qualify herself for such a husband, Javotte 
had been allowed to frequent an assembly of 
wits, which was attended by a young gentle- 
man, called Pancrooe, who persuaded her to 
elope with him. 

In this romance there are some spirited 
sketches, considerable fertility of delinea- 
tion, and knowledge of human character; 
but the portraits, like those in the Roman 
Comique, too often d^nerate into carica- 
tures. 

POLITICAL ROBIANCE. 

The origin of this species of romance has 
been traced as far back as the Cyropedia of 
Xenophon. Whether that celebrated perform- 
ance be intended as a romance or history, has 
been the subject of much controversy. The 
basis of that part which relates the events of 
the life of Cyrus, from his fortieth year till 
his death, may be historically true ; but the 
details of his childhood and education, which 
embrace the period from his birth to his six- 
teenth year, must be entirely the offspring of 
the author's iml^^nation. 

I am not certain, whether under this class 
of romances I should comprehend the Utopia 
of ffir Thomas More. Every thing in that 
work is indeed imaginary ; but, as no parti- 
cular story is carried on, it may rather be 
accounted a political treatise than a romance, 
like the writings of other speculative poli- 
ticians, its origin was derived ixom the R»- 
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public of Plato. The Utopia, like tlie Cuni' 
moowealth of that philosopher, ia the ideal 
picture of a nation which would indeed be 
pogr and wretched, bill wliieh in the repre- 
aentation uf the autlior is perfectly happy. 
By the detail of its institutiona, he obliquely 
censures the defects of existing j^vernments, 
and proposes a more perfect model as a Bub- 

The author fdgnSj that while at Antwerp 
he had met with a person of tlie name of 
Baphael, who had accompanied Anierico Ves- 
pucci to the New World. AVhile on this 
voyage he had viwted the island of Utopia, 
the name of which imports its non-exiutence. 
The first book, which is merely introductory, 
contains a dialogue chiefly on government, 
that passed between the author and this ima- 
ginary person. In the second book, the 
traveller girea a geographical descriptioD of 
the island ; the reladons of the inhabitants in 
social life, their magistrates, their arts, their 
systems of war and religion. On the latter 
subject, which conld hardly be expected from 
the practice of tlieaitthor, the most nnbouuded 
toleration is granted. The greater part of the 
inhabitants believed in one Spirit, all-powerful 
and all-pervading ; but others practised the 
worship of heroes, and the adoration of atacs. 
A community of wealth ia a fundamental 
principle of tliis republic, and the atmcturc 
what might be expected from such a ba^s. 
Indeed the interest of the Utopia arises solely 
from the classic elegance of its style, and the 
cariouty which is naturally felt concerning 
the sentiments of distinguished character*. 

This work was written about 151R, and 
Boon became the admiration of all the clnssi- 
cal acholara of the age. An English transla- 
tion, by Robinson, has been lately published 
by Mr Dibdin, with a literary introduction. 
The life of Sir Thomas More has been written 
by his Bon-in-h»w, Roper, by his great-grand- 
son. More, and within these few years by Mr 
Caylcy ; but the subject is too copious and 
important to admit of abridgment here. His 
character was indeed clouded by superstition, 
and the persecuting zeal by which the voljiries 
of the Roman Catholic peisuasion are too 
often distinguished, but there remains ample 
room for admiration in the splendour of his 
legal scquiremenls, the unrivalled felidty of 



his temper, and, above all, the depth and ele- 
gance of his classical learning, more wonderfiil, 
if we consider the country in which he Eved, 
the multiplicity and importance of his avoca- 
tions, and his premature fate. — " Quid tan- 
dem non praestitisset admirabilis ista natDtae 
felicitas, is hoc iugenium institniaset Italia, A 
tolum Musantm sacris racaret, u ad juBtam 
frugem ac veluti a 



Sir Thomas More'a Utopia suggested many 
speculative works, somewhat in the form uf 
a romance, concerning perfect systems of go- 
vernment. Of this description is Harring- 
ton's Oceana, which appeared in Eaglaiul 
about the middle of the 17th centuty, and 
though it be the model of a perfect republic, 
is perhaps the most' ratiooal of all lunilar 
productions. 

The 
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of Barclay is usually numbered among 
tical romances, though, I think, it is entitled 
to he thus ranked more from the disquisitiom 
introduced, than from any reiy obviont ana- 
logy which the itury bears to poUUcal inci- 

The author was of a Scotch family, butwaa 
born in France in 1682. Offended, it is aiid, 
at the request of James I. to translate the 
Arcadia into Latin, he composed the Argenis, 
to show he could write a better original. It 
was completed and published in 1621, which 
was the year of the autlior's death. 

Argenia is represented as the daughter and 
heiress of Meliander, Ring of Sicily, and the 
romance chiefly consists of the war carried on 
to obtain her hand, by two rivals, Lycogenea, 
a rebellious subject of Meliander, and PoU- 
archus. Prince of Gaul. 

It is generally believed that all the inci- 
dents in the Argenis hare an allu&ion to the 
puliticol transactions which took place iit 
France during tlie War of the Lea^c, but it 
is difficult to determine with precidou what 
are the particular events or characters repre- 
sented. Each commentator has applied them 
according to his own fancy, for which thain- 
definite nature of th" compoMtion gave ainpla 
scope, Meliander however, it Eccms to be 
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uniyersally allowed, \b intended for Henry 
III. Argenis typifies the succession of the 
crown ; L^'cogenes is the family of Guise, or 
the whole faction of the league ; Poliarchus, 
Henry IV., or the aggregate of his party. The 
xnost minute incidents in the romance have 
heen also historically applied, hut in a man- 
ner so forced and capricious, that they might 
as plausihly be wrested to correspond with the 
political events in any age or country, as those 
which occurred in France towards the close 
of the 16th century. On the whole, there 
appears little to distinguish the Argenis from 
the common heroic romance, except that there 
are hardly any episodes introduced, and that 
it contains a great number of political disqui- 
sitions, in which such high monarchical no- 
tions are generally expressed, that the author 
has been frequently accused as the advocate 
of arbitrary principles of government. We 
are informed in a Latin life of Barclay, that 
it was a favourite work of Cardinal Richelieu, 
and suggested to him many of his political 
expedients. Cowper, the poet, recommends 
Argenis to his correspondents, Mr Rose and 
Lady Hesketh, as the most amusing ro- 
mance that ever was written. '' It is," says 
he in a letter to the former, *' interesting in 
a high degree — richer in incident than can be 
imagined — ^fuU of surprises which the reader 
never forestalls, and yet free from all en- 
tanglement and confusion. The style, too, 
appears to me to be such as would not dis- 
honour Tacitus himself.** The Latinity, 
however, of Barclay, has, on the other hand, 
been severely ridiculed in the celebrated Spa- 
nish work, Fra Gerundio. " There you have 
the Scotchman, John Barclay, who would not 
say exhortatio to escape the flames, but param- 
nesia, which signifies the same, but is a little 
more of the Greek ; nor obedire, but decederSf 
which is of more abstruse signification, and is 
equivocal into the bargain.** 

Though the beautiful fiction of Telemachus 
be rather an epic poem in proee, than a ro- 
mance, it seems to have led the way to several 
political romances, or, at least, to have 
nourished a taste for this species of compo- 
sition. 

The Cyropedia of Xenophon, which may be 
considered perhaps as the origin of all political 
romance seems more narticularly to have sug- 



gested two works, which appeared in France 
about the commencement* of the 18th century, 
Les Voyages de Cyrus and Le Repos de Cyrus. 
Of these the former work is by the Chevalier 
Ramsay, the friend of Fenelon, and tutor to 
the sons of the Pretender. The author has 
chosen, as the subject of his iV)mance, that 
part of the life of Cyrus, which extends from 
the sixteenth to the fortieth year of his age, a 
period of which nothing is said in the Cyro- 
pedia. During this interval, Ramsay has 
made his hero travel according to fancy, and 
by thb means takes occasion to describe tne 
manners, religion, and policy, of the countries 
which are visited, as also some of the prin- 
cipal events in their history. The Persian 
prince wanders through Greece, Syria, and 
Egypt, and in the course of his journey enjoys 
long philosophical and political conversations 
with Zoroaster, Solon, and the prophet Daniel. 
What is said concerning the manners of the 
difierent nations, is fortified by passages from 
the ancient philosophers and poets. The 
author exhibits considerable acquidntance with 
chronology and history, and enters profoundly 
into the fables of the ancients, from which he 
attempts to show that the l^ing truths of 
religion are to be found in the mythological 
systems of all nations. His work, however, 
is rather a treatise intended to form the mind 
of a young prince than a fiction. The only 
romantic incident b the love of Cyrus for 
Cassandana, which occupies a considerable 
part of the first book, where the usual obstacles 
of the prohibition of parents, and a powerful 
rival, are interposed to the happiness of the 
lovers. In 1728, a satire on Ramsay*s Cyrus, 
entitled La Nouvelle Cyropcdie, ou Reflexions 
de Cyrus sur ses Voyages, was printed at 
Amsterdam. In this work, Cyrus, having 
become master of Asia, complains, in six 
evening conversations with his confident Aras- 
pes, of the pedantic and ridiculous part he is 
made to act in his travels. A serious criticism 
was written by the Pere Vinot, to which 
Ramsay made a suitable reply. 

Le Repos de Cyrus embraces the same period 
of the l^e of the Persian prince as the work 
of Ramsay, and comprehends his journey into 
Media, his chase on the frontiers of Assyria, 
his wars with the king of that countxy, and 
his return to Persia. 
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Most of the works which come under the 
chiss of political Romances, are hut little inte- 
resting in their story, and mankind have long 
been satisfied of the folly of speculations 
concerning peifect systems of government. 
Indeed, in a history of fiction, there are only 
two kinds of compositions, which seem entitled 
to minute analysis ; first, those which, though 
comparatively imperfect, have heen the ear- 
liest models of a peculiar series of romances ; 
and, secondly, the most perfect production of 
the order to which it belongs — the patriarch, 
Ba it were, of the family, and most illustrious 
of the descendants. In many instances, how- 
ever, the most distinguished work of the class 
18 so well known and popular, that any detail 
concerning it might appear tiresome and 
superfluous. This is peculiarly the case with 
the Telemaquey which has been familiar to 
every one almost from childhood ; and accord- 
ingly, it is more suitable to analyze the next 
most perfect specimen, which, in the class of 
political romances, happens not to be very 
generally known. In this view it may be 
proper to give some account of the romance of 

SETH08. 

This work, which was first published in 
17*31, was written by the Abbe Terrasson, a 
Savantf who in his elo^e, pronounced by D* 
Alcmbert, is represented as at the head of the 
practical philosophers of his age. " Calm, 
simple, and candid, he was so far," says D* 
Alenibert, " from soliciting favours, that he 
did not know the names of the persons by 
whom they were distributed. More a philo- 
sopher than Democritus, he did not even deign 
to laugh at the absurdities of his contempo- 
raries; and equally indifierent about others 
and himself, he seemed to contemplate from 
the planet Saturn the Earth which we inhabit." 

The author of Sethos feigns, in his preface, 
that his work b translated from the Greek 
MS. of a writer who probably lived in the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius. After bestowing 
due prai^ on the Telemaque, and perhaps 
more fhan due on the Voyages de Ci/n^, he 
observes, that nis romance does not merely 
contain, like tnese works, a course of educa- 
tion, but the practical application of its 
principles to the varied events of life. Another 



object of Terrasson was to exhibit whatever 
has been ascertained concerning the antiqui- 
ties, manners, and customs of the ancient 
Egyptians, or the origin of sciences and arta. 
It is in this view, perhaps, that Sethoe is 
chiefly valuable, and in fact there would be 
few antiquarian works more predons, had the 
author, who was profoundly learned, appended 
in notes the original authorities from which 
he derived his information. 

About fifty years before the Trojan war, 
Osoroth, when somewhat advanced in life, 
succeeded to the throne of Memphis, the 
second in dignity of the four gi'eat soyeieigii- 
ties of Egypt. Previous to his accession be 
had espoused Nepthe, princess of This, an- 
other Egyptian monarchy, and by her he had 
a son called Sethos, the hero of the romaqpe. 
Osoroth, who has many traits of character in 
common with Louis XV., b represented as 
one of those feeble, indolent, and indifierent 
princes, who are the bestir worst of kings as 
chance furnishes them with good or bad admi- 
nistrators of the royal authority. This monarch 
committed the management of state affairs to 
Nepthe ; and what seemed to the public an 
enlightened choice, was nothing but the result 
of his natural indifierence. In fact, the queen 
governed admirably, partly owing to her own 
distinguished talents, and partly to the coun- 
cils of Amedes, a sage whom she consulted on 
every important occurrence. When Sethos 
was eight years old, the queen, whose health 
had been long enfeebled, was seized with a 
dangerous illness. Meanwhile Osoroth, who, 
though the monarch of a great people, pre- 
sented the singular spectacle of not knowing 
how to employ his time, had become entangled 
by the assiduities and arts of Daluca, a lady 
of the court ; and the queen foresaw with pain, 
that in the event of her death, the destiny of 
Sethos might depend on this worthless woman. 
She at length expired, after having intrusted 
her son to the wise Amedes, and having, i)t 
the same moment, consigned to the youni; 
prince a casket of precious jewels, recounneitd- 
ing to him above all carefully to preserve a 
heart-shaped emerald, adorned with figures in 
relief of Osiris, Isis, and Hoi-us. 

As the solemn invocations for the health of 
Nepthehad afforded the author an opiMJrtunity 
of representing some of the religious rites of 
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Egypt, her pompous funeral furnishes an 
occasion of describing their obsequies. The 
Egyptians, according to Herodotus, were the 
first people who believed in the immortality 
f the soul, and it appeared from the simplicity 
of their palaces, compared with the magni- 
ficence of their tombs, that they were less 
occupied with their transitoiy dwellings on 
earth than with the prospect of their ever- 
lasting abodes. Ere the body of a prince 
could be conveyed by Charon to the Laby- 
rinth in the midst of Lake Mceris, a judgment, 
whether the deceased was worthy of funeral 
rites, was pronounced by forty-one just and 
inexorable judges. The high priest of Mem- 
phb delivered on the present occasion a fune- 
ral oration on the late queen — ** Portrait,** 
says D*Alembert, ** que Tacite eut admire, 
et dont Platon eut conseiU^ la lecture a tons 
les Rois.*' 

On the death of Nepthe the wicked Daluca 
having first become regent, and being after- 
wards espoused by Osoroth, formed an admi- 
nistration, which was a complete contrast to 
i^hat of the late queen. Her dislike of Sethos 
was increased by giving birth to two sons, 
and in order that her machinations agmnst 
that prince might succeed, she began by 
corrupting the morals of the court. The 
progress of depravity, and the methods by 
which it was produced, are portrayed with 
much force of satire. Meanwhile the educa- 
tion of Sethos commenced, a subject which 
is introduced by a beautiful but succinct 
account of the state of science and arts in 
Egypt, as also by a description of the palace 
flnd gardens of the kings of Memphis, which 
formed one vast museum, stored with every 
means of exercising the talents and preserving 
the knowledge of mankind. 

The admirable genius of young Sethos 
seconded well the instructions of the sage 
Amedes, who prepared him by every exercise 
of mind and body for those trials which, from 
his situation, would probably ensue. Several 
instances of the prince's courage and address 
are related, as his being the first who descended 
from the Great Pyramid with his face towards 
the spectators, and his taking captive a huge 
serpent which laid waste a province of the 
kingdom. After having given sufficient proofs 
of prudence and courage, Amedes resolved 



secretly to procure for his pupil, now sixteen 
years of age, the supreme honour of initiation, 
a dignity which could only be attained by 
uncommon fortitude and sufierings. The 
whole process of this august ceremony — ^the 
subterraneous temples, and palaces, and gardens 
of the Egyptian priests, are finely delineated, 
and form by much the most interesting por- 
tion of the work. 

Preparatory to the initiation, Amedes having 
obtained permission for his pupil to visit for a 
few months the temples of Egypt, conducted 
him by night to the Great Pyramid. They 
entered it, and reached at length that myste- 
rious Well, concerning which so much has 
been said by travellers. (Clarke's Travels, 
vol. iii. p. 138, &c.) Down this they de- 
scended by little secret steps of iron, and 
approached two brazen gates, which opened 
softly, but shut with a tremendous crash. 
Sethoe beheld at a distance, through iron 
grates, high illuminated arcades, and heard 
the most harmonious music, which he was 
told by Amedes (who had been himself ini- 
tiated) proceeded from priests and priestesses 
in a subteriuneous temple. He was aiso 
informed that he had now an opportunity of 
entering on the trials preparatory to initia- 
tion, — ^trials which required the most heroic 
courage and greatest prudence. Sethos, of 
course, determined to proceed, undismayed by 
an alarming inscription on the portal through 
which he now passed. 

After leaving Amedes, Sethos walked more 
than a league without discovering any new 
object. He came at length to an iron door, 
and a little farther on to three men, '' arm^ 
d* un casque qui etoit charge d* une tete 
d* Anubis : c* est ce qui donna lieu a Orphee 
de ffure de ces trois hommes les trois tetes da 
chien Cerbere, qui permettoit V entree de 
r Enfer sans en permettre la sortie.** This 
idea is carried on through the whole of the 
author*s subterraneous description, and is 
doubtless the foundation of Warburton*s hy- 
pothesis concerning the sixth book of VirgiU 
The author relates in a most striking manner 
the corporeal purification of Sethos by fire 
and water and air, subsequent to which his 
soul is in like manner refined by invocationii 
and instructions, by silence, solitade^ 
negleet. 
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At the conclusion of his initiation, Sethos 
was conducted through all the suhterranean 
abodes of the piiests, the description of which 
is almost copieil from the sixth book of Virgil. 
No class of men hare been so splendid in their 
buildings as priests, and as Egypt was the 
country of all others in which they wei-e most 
powei'fuljthey had nowhei'e ei'ected such mag- 
nificent structures. Nothing can be more 
happy than Terrasson's pictui-e of the sub- 
terranean Elysium, and the art with which 
the priests employed its scenes in the illusory 
visions which they presented to those who 
consulted them. The mysteries of the Pan- 
theon are also unveiled, and the author 
concludes his highly interesting account of 
the initiation with a description of the Isiack 
pomp, and the manifestation of Sethos to the 
people. 

The romance now becomes less amusing, 
And the author seems to be deserted by his 
genius as soon as he quits the sombre magni- 
ficence of ancient superstition. By the bad 
management of Daluca, the kingdom of 
Memphis was involved in a quarrel with the 
neighbouring monarchies. Sethos depailed 
for the seat of war, whei-e he distinguished 
himself, not merely by his wonderful valour, 
but by extraordinary warlike inventions. 
Owing, however, to the treachery of the ge- 
neral of Memphis, who had been commanded 
by Queen Daluca to rid her of Sethos, he was 
desperately wounded, and left for dead in a 
nocturnal skii*mish with the enemy. Being 
afterwards discovered to be alive by some 
Ethiopian soldiei-s, he was sold by them as a 
slave to the Phcenicians, whom he accom- 
panied in a great expedition to Taprobana 
(Ceylon). After the establishment of the 
Phoenicians on that island, Sethos, now under 
the name of Cheres, recommended himself so 
strongly to the commander of the expedition 
by his wisdom and valour, that he is fur- 
nished with a fleet to make a voyage of dis- 
covery round Africa. In this enterprise 
Sethos unites the skill of Columbus with the 
benevolence of Cook and the military genius 
of Cesar. He civilizes Guinea, and forms a 
vast commercial establishment, which he 
names New Tyre. 

Meanwhile an imposter, called Azores, avail- 
ing himself of a rej^ort, now geoeially spread 



through Egypt, that Sethos was yet alive, 
resolved to personate the prince, and being 
aided by a host of Arabians, he besieged 
Hiei-opolis, the capital of the King of This, 
whose daughter, the Princess Mnevie, he had 
vainly sought in marriage. Intelligence of 
this imposture having reached Sethos, he ar- 
rived in E^:ypt, still bearing the name of 
Cheres, defeated Azores under the walls of 
Hieropolis, and drove him back to Arabia. 
Sethos was accordingly received with the 
utmost joy and gratitude by the King of This, 
and a mutual passion gradually arose between 
him and the Princess Mnevie. He procured 
from the other three kings of Egypt the title 
of Conservator, and genei-al of the Egyptian 
foix;es, in which capacity he again defeated 
Azores, who had attacked the territories of 
Memphis with a force he had anew assembled. 

While engaged in this war, the Princess 
Mnevie, anxious at the absence and dangers 
of her lover, consulted the priests of Hello- 
polls with respect to his destiny, wliich fur- 
nishes another opportunity to the author of 
giving a i*epresentation, in which he excels, 
of the solemn witchery employed hy the 
priests of Egypt. Sethos, on his return to 
Memphb, to which he conducted Azores as a 
captive, commenced the public trial and exa- 
mination of that imposter in presence of the 
king and princes. The slave instantly recog- 
nizes his master, and the true Sethos, at length 
throwing aside his disguise, gives incontestible 
proofs of his identity. Osoroth immediately 
resigns the crown in his favour, and Daluca 
poisons hei*self. Sethos, after reigning five 
days, and causing his name to be inscribed in 
the list of the kings of Egypt as Sethos #$an>, 
or Sethos the Conservator, gives up the king- 
dom to his half-brother Prince Beon, one of 
the sons of Daluca. Not satisfied with this, 
he procures the consent of the Princess Mnevie 
to marry his second brother Pemphos, who 
had been long attached to her. Sethos him- 
self, with the title of King Conservator, retii-es 
to the temples of the priests of Memphis, 
whither ambassadors are frequently sent to 
him from different kings, and he is almost 
daily consulted by his brothers. 

This extmvagant disinterestedness of the 
hero, in resigning his kingdom to one brother 
and his mistress to another, is the circum- 
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stance at which the reader of Sethos is most 
disappointed and displeased. Terrasson might 
consider the gummum bonum as consisting in 
geometry and retirement, but this is not the 
general sentiment of the readers of romance. 
It is very sublime, indeed,' to give up a king- 
dom and a mistress, but the Conservator of 
E^^ypt muHt have sometimes thought, and the 
readers of Sethos will always think, that he 
had better have retained them both : — 

Lorsque Je prete k tons un main secourable. 
Par quel destin faut U que ma vertu m^accable! 

Indeed, the whole of the latter part of Sethos 
' — his voyage round Africa, and his wars with 
the imposter, are insufferably tiresome. The 
earlier books, however, are uncommonly in- 
teresting, and D'Alembert, while he confesses 
that the philosophy and erudition which the 
author had introduced were little to the taste 
of an age and nation which sacrificed every- 
thing to amusement, declares, '' qu^ il n* y a 
rien dans le Tetemaque qui approche d* un 
grand nombrede caracteres,de traits de morale, 
de reflexions fines et de discours quelquefois 
sublimes qu' on trouve dans Sethos." " The 
author of Sethos," says Gibbon (Miscellanies, 
vol. iv. p. 195), ''was a scholar and philo- 
pHer. His book has far more originality and 
variety than Telemachus ; yet Sethos is for- 
gotten, and Telemachus will be immortal. 
That harmony of style, and the great talent 
of speaking to the heart and passions, which 
Fenelon possessed, was unknown to Terrasson. 
I am not sui'prised that Homer was admired 
by the one and criticised by the other." In- 
deed Terrasson is better known, at least in 
this country, as a second Zoilus, than as the 
author of Sethos. 

Besides its intrinsic merit, the romance of 
Sethos is curious, as being the foundation of 
the hypothesis concerning the 6th book of 
the ^neid maintained by Warburton in his 
Divine Legation of Moses, which was first 
published in 1738, seven years after the ap- 
pearance of Sethos. Servius, one of the earliest 
commentators on Virgil, had long ago re- 
marked, that many things in the^neid were 
delivered according to the profound learning 
of the Egyptian theology (Multa per altun 
scientiam theologicorum ^gyptiommV. 
idea is carried on through the wh 



rasson^s description of the subterranean dwell- 
ings of the Egyptian priests, and the initiation 
of his hero. '' Mais on voit clairement dans 
les trois epreuves du feu, de V eau ei d^ V air, 
les trois purifications que les ameci doivent 
essuyer avant que de revenir a la vie, et que 
le plus grand poete des Latins a empruntees 
dans le sixieme livi-e de son Eneide : infectum 
eluitur scelus aut exurUur iffni, sans omettre 
la circonstance de la suspension a V air agite 
ou aux vents : Le fleuve d* oubli et la porte 
d* ivoire y out leur place." And again, ** J' 
aurois lieu de faire ici une invocation sem- 
blable a celles des poetes qui entreprennent 
une description des Enfers.— ^Qu* il me soit 
permis de reveler les choses qu* J' ai apprises, 
et de mettre au jour ce qui se passoit dans les 
entrailles de la terre et sous le voile impene- 
trable du plus profond silence. A peine Sethos 
fut il descendu dans le pouterrain du cote du 
temple superieur, qu* il fut extremement sur^ 
pris d* entendre des cris d* enfans. Orph^e 
qui en avoit ete surpris comme lui, supposa 
depuis que les enfans moHs a la mamelle 
etoient places a 1* entree des enfers :" 

Continuo audita voces, vagitus et ingens, 
Infantumque animse flentcs in limine primo; 
QuoB dulcis vitie exortes, et ab ubere raptoa 
Abstulit atra dies, et funere mersit acerbo. 

'' En avancant Sethos se trouva dans un Ueu 
enchante qu* on appelloit 1* Elisee. Ici comme 
le jour tomboitd* une hauteur decent quarante 
pieds, il etoit affoibli ; et 1* ombre des arbres 
dont ce jardin etoit rempli V affoiblissant en- 
core, 11 sembloit que Ton ne jouissoit en plein 
jour que d* un clair de Lune. C* ^st ce qui 
fist naitre a Orphee la pensee de donner a 1* 
Elisee un Soleil et des astres particuliers :" 

Solemque Buum sua sidera norunt. 

Terrasson, however, declares, that the alle- 
gories of the Egyptians " sont peu de chose en 
comparalson des mysteres de Ceres institu^ a 
Eleusine sur le modele de ceux d' Isis." Now 
Warburton, in the second book of his Divine 
Legation, while inculcating that all legislators 
have confirmed the belief in a future state of 
rewards and punishments by the establish- 
ment of niTBteries. contends that the alle- 

««**o hell, was no 
'^tttion of 
Mes 
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"which came originally from Egypt, the 
fountain head of legislation." On this sys- 
tem he attempts to show that the whole 
progress through Tartarus and Elysium is 
symbolically conformable to what has been 
ascertained concerning the mysteries. This ap- 
propriation of Warburton was first remarked 
by Cooper in his life of Socrates, where 
he says, ** Warburton supposes the whole 
Sixth Book of the ^neid to be a description 
of the Eleusinian mysteries, which, though 
he lets it pass for his own, was borrowed, or 
more properly stolen, from a French romance, 
entitled the Life of Sethos.** Qibbon, in his 
Critical Observations on the Sixth Book of 
the ^neid, where he completely refutes War- 
burton *s hypothesis, remarks, that '' Some 
have sought for the Poetic Hell in the mines 
of Epirus, and others in the mysteries of 
Egypt. As this last notion was published in 



French six years before it was invented in 
English, the learned author of the Divine 
Legation has been severely treated by some 
ungenerous adversaries. Appearances, it must 
be confessed, wear a very susj^cions aspect ; 
but what are appearances,** he sarcastically 
<«ubjoins, ** when weighed against hia lordship's 
declaration, that this is a point of honour in 
which he is particularly delicate, and that he 
may venture to boast that no author was ever 
more averse to take to himself what belonged 
to another (Letters to a late Professor of Ox- 
ford) ? Besides, he has enriched this mysterious 
discovery with many collateral aigumentf 
which would for ever have escaped all inferior 
critics. In the case of Hercules, for instance, 
he demonstrates that the initiatioii and the 
descent to the shades were the same thing, 
because an andent has affirmed that they wert 
different.** 



CHAPTER XI. 



Ptotond Romances-Arcadia of Sannazzaro— Diana — Astr^— IMr Philip Sidney's Arcadia. 



Wb have seen in a former volume that Pas- 
toral Romance occupied a place among the 
comparatively few and uninteresting prose 
fictions of the ancients, and that one very 
perfect specimen of this sort of composition, 
the Daphnis and Chloe of Longus, was pre- 
sented to the world in the earliest ages of 
romance. It was to be expected, accordingly, 
that when the taste for prose fiction became 
more prevalent than formerly, this easy and 
agreeable species of composition should not 
have been neglected. The very drcumstance 
of so many works having appeared, of which 
the chief subject was turmoil and slaughter, 
led the mind, by a natural association, to wbh 
to repose amid pastoral delights ; and the 
beautiful descriptions of rural nature, which 
occasionally occurred in chivalrous romance, 
would suggest the idea of compositions de- 
voted to the description of rustic manners and 
pastoral enjoyments. Another circumstance 
contributed perhaps to the formation of this 



taste. Virgil was one of the poets whoee 
names had been venerated even amid the 
thickest shades of ignorance, and hia works, 
at the first revival of literature, became the 
highest subject of wonder and imitation. Of 
his divine productions, the Eclogues form a 
distinguished part ; and when books and ma- 
nuscripts were scarcely to be procured, were 
probably the portion of his writings most 
generally known. This, perlmps, contributed 
in no inconsiderable degree to form a taste 
for pastoral compositions, while the compara- 
tive easiness of the task induced the authors 
to write the whole, or the greater part, of 
them in prose, and frequently to combine with 
ruder materials the descriptions and images 
of that bard, who was the object of universal 
admiration. 

During the middle ages, indeed, pastoral 
compositions had been frequent, but they 
partook more of the nature of the eclogue, or 
drama, than of romance. The vapid prodoc*. 
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tions of the Troubadours contained, not the 
adventures of rural characters, but insipid or 
atfected descriptions of nature. Among the 
works of the Trouveurs, there are some pas- 
torals on the loves and adventures of shepherds 
and shepherdesses. In these there is often a 
good deal of nature and naivet^in the dialogue, 
but they differ little from each other. A poet 
goes out to walk, it is always in spring, and 
meets a beautiful shepherdess. Sometimes 
she calls in to her assistance the surrounding 
shepherds, who come up with all expedition, 
and put the lover to flight ; but she more 
commonly accepts his propositions, of which 
the fulfilment is often very circumstantially 
desciihed. 

The Ameto of Boccaccio, which is a prose 
idyllium with poetical sprinklings, bears a 
strong resemblance to the pastorals of the 
Troubadours, but is more rich in rural de- 
scription. The scene is Ifud in ancient Etruria : 
seven nymphs recount the stoiy of their loves, 
and each story concludes with eclogues, which 
were the first in the Italian language. Ameto, 
a young hunter, presides over this amorous 
assembly, whose adventures, like those in all 
subsequent pastoral romances, refer to real 
characters, as has been explained in a long 
letter by Sansovino ; but his discoveries and 
elucidations are little interesting, except those 
which relate to Fiammetta and her loves 
with Caleone, by whom Boccaccio himself is 
designated. 

Boccaccio*s Idylliam may be justly regarded 
as the prototype of the Arcsadia of Sannazzaro, 
which was written towards the end of the 15th 
century, and which, though it cannot itself 
be considered as a pastoral romance, yet ap- 
pears to have first opened the field to that 
species of composition. like the Ameto, it 
consists partly of verse and partly of prose, 
a mode of writing which was adopted in all 
subsequent pastoral romances. Of these, in- 
deed, the prose generally constitutes the largest 
proportion, and sonnets or eclogues are only 
occasionally introduced for the sake of variety, 
or as a species of interlude. The Arcadia, 
however, is about equally divided between 
proee and vene, the principal intentioii of the 
author, as appeait from Mi owtt wovda. bibi^ 
to write a series of eel#««" 
have ir*«niiixe^ 



order to connect them. Nor does the Arcadia 
properly comprehend any story with a com- 
mencement and conclusion, which has always 
been considered essential to a romance. It 
entirely consists of a description of the employ- 
ments and amusements of shepherds, whose 
actions and sentiments are generally well 
adapted to the simplicity of pastoral life. The 
author, who, under the names Eipisto and Sin- 
cero, is a principal character in the work, retires 
from Italy, on account of some love disap- 
pointment, to a plfun on the summit of Mount 
Partenio, a beautiful region in Arcadia, pos- 
sessed solely by shepherds. The pastoral 
inhabitants of this district meet together, 
and complain in alternate strains of the 
cruelty of their respective mbtresses. They 
celebrate the festival of their goddess Pales, 
or assemble round the tomb of some deceased 
shepherd, and rehearse his praise. Under 
the name of Massilia, whom the author feigns 
to have been the most respectable Sibyl of 
Arcadia, he laments the death of his mother. 
Funeral games are performed at her sepul- 
chre, and Ergasto distributes prizes to those 
who excel in the various contests. The work 
also contains many disguised incidents, which 
allude to the misfortunes of the author's pa- 
trons, the exiled princes of Naples. He also 
recounts his amours with the beautiful Car- 
mosina, celebrates her charms under the 
name of Amaranta, and laments her death 
under that of Phyllis. At length he is one 
morning accosted by a lovely Nuad, under 
whose protection he is conducted to the bot- 
tom of the deep, where he sees the grottoes 
in which all the streams of the earth have 
their source, particularly the Sebeto. A sub- 
marine excursion of this kind was a favour- 
ite notion with the Italian poets, in imitation 
probably of the descent of the shepherd Aris- 
taeus in the fourth Georgic (1. 360, &c.). It 
is introduced by Tasso in the 14th canto of 
the Jerusalem, where the two knights, who 
go in search of Rinaldo, are conducted by a 
magician into the bowels of the earth (st. 87, 
&c.). A similar device is employed by Fra- 
caatoTO in the Syphilis (lib. ii.). After his 
aquatic sarvey, Sannazzaro emerges, by a route 
iHiiek la deaeribed in a manner bo uninte!- 
' fc0 of no use to fiiture traveUers, 
mountain in Italy, and con- 
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rludes the work by his retum to Naples, 
where he arrives much to his own satisfac- 
tion, and still more to that of the reader. 

In the i^rcadia, the eclogues are chiefly 
written in what are called Versi Sdruccioli, 
the invention of which has by some been at- 
tributed to Sannazzaro. They connst, for 
the most part, of lamentations for the death 
of a shepherd, or cruelty of a shepherdess. 
Sometimes, too, the swains contend in alter- 
nate strains for a reward, which is a crook, 
a lamb, or an obscene picture.^ These ec- 
logues are, in a great measure, imitated from 
Virgil and other classics, with whose writ- 
ings Sannazzaro had early rendered himself 
familiar, as a preparatory study to his admi- 
rable Latin compositions. 

The pastoral dramas of Italy seem also to 
have suggested many incidents and fancies to 
the authors of pastoral romance. Thus, for 
example, Politian, in hb Orfeo, which is the 
prototype of that elegant species of comedy, 
has employed the responsive Echo : — 

Che Ui tu Echo mentre cb* io ti chiamo?--^ mo. 
This conceit, of which there are some ex- 
amples in the Greek Anthologia, and which 
Martial ridicules in his contemporary poets, 
has been frequently introduced by the Italian 
imitators of Politian, and with more or less 
absurdity by all pastoral romancers. 

In the Pastor Fido there is the incident of 
a lover disguising himself as a female at a 
festival, in order to obtain a species of inter- 
course with his mistress, which, in his own 
character, he could not procure. This is a 
leading event in the principal subject of the 
Astrea, and is also introduced in one of the 
episodes of the 

DIANA, 

which was written in Spanish by George of 
Montemayor,' about the middle of the 16th 
century, and is the earliest regular romance 
of a pastoral description. The scene is laid 
at the foot of the mountains of Leon ; but it 
is impossible to tell what is the period of the 
action, such is the confusion of modem man- 
ners and ancient mythology. The characters 

1 II qual tiene nel suo mezzo dipinto il Rubicondo 
priapo che stretissimamente abbracia una Ninfa ed 
a mal grado di lei, &o 



alternately invoke the saints and fawns, and 
the destiny of one of the prindpal shepher- 
desses, who had been educated at a convent, 
is regulated by the oracles of Venus and Mi- 
nerva. 

Diana, the heroine of this work, was the 
fairest of those shepherdesses who inhabited 
the smiling meadows which are watered by 
the river Ezla. The young Sereno, who also 
dwelt on the banks of this stream, adored the 
beautiful Diana, who felt for him a reciprocal 
passion. They loved as in the age of gold, 
and their happiness was as complete as was 
consistent with innocence. 

A felicity of this nature cannot continue 
long in a romance. Sereno, for some reason, 
which is not explained, is obliged to leave his 
native country, and departs after one of thoee 
interviews, the tenderness of which almost 
compensates the bitterness of separation. A 
melancholy period of absence is terminated 
by a more melancholy retum, as he now finds 
his mistress in the arms of Delio, an unseemly 
shepherd, whom her father had compelled 
her to accept as a husband. The surround- 
ing scenery reminds the lover of the happi- 
ness he had possessed, and of which he was 
now deprived. He sees his name interwoven 
with Diana^s on the bark of the trees, and 
again views the fountain where they had 
pledged eternal faith. 

While gazing on objects which excited 
such strong and painful emotions, he over- 
hears the musical lament of the shepherd 
Sylvanus, a lover who had been rejected by 
Diana. He and Sereno, though formerly 
rivals, become friends from similarity of mis- 
fortune. Long they complain both in prose 
and rhyme of their unfaithful mistress ; and, 
while thus employed, are accosted by a dis- 
consolate shepherdess, who emerges from a 
thicket near the banks of the Ezla. They 
inform her of the cause of their grief, and 
she, in retum, relates to them her story. 

This damsel, whose name is Sylvania, had 
been accosted at the festival of Ceres by a 
beautiful shepherdess, with whom she formed 
a strong and sudden friendship. The reli- 
gious ceremonies being concluded, the un- 

f See Aooendix* No. 26. 
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known shepherdess confesses to Sylvania that 
she is in disguise, and is, in fact, the shepherd 
Alaiiio. Then this ambiguous character fell at 
the feet of Sylvania, professed the most ardent 
affection, and entreated the forgiveness of the 
fair. From that moment Sylvania conceived 
the warmest attachment to the person who 
was now imploring her pardon. This suppli- 
cant, however, was not the shepherd Alanio, 
as was pretended, but the shepherdess Ysme- 
nia, who, in sport, had assumed the character 
of her cousin and lover Alanio, to whom she 
had a striking resemblance ; but Alanio, being 
informed by his mistress of the adventure, 
particularly of the hopeless passion conceived 
by Sylvania, resolved to avail himself of the 
incident. He forsook Ysmenia, and attached 
himself to Sylvania, who readily transferred 
the affection she had formed for the false to 
the real Alanio. Ysmenia consoled herself 
for the loss of her lover, by coquetting with 
a shepherd of the name of Montano. Alanio, 
on hearing of this, whimsically resolved on 
recovering the affections of his former mis- 
tress. While thus employed, Montano re- 
sorted frequently to the cottage of Sylvania*s 
father, in order to adjust with him their 
rights of pasturage ; and, after a few visits, 
entirely forgot Ysmenia, and became deeply 
enamoured of Sylvania. Montano pursued 
Sylvania through the fields and forests ; he, 
in turn, was pursued by Ysmenia, who was 
generally followed by Alanio. This Brcuil- 
lerie d* Amour was suggested by an Italian 
pastoral drama, and reminds us of the loves 
of Pan and Echo in an Idyllium of Mos- 
chus: — 

Pan sighs for Echo o*er the lawn. 
Sweet Echo loves the dancing fawn. 
The dancing fawn (air Lyda charms : 
As Echo Pan^s soft hosom warms. 
So for the fawn sweet Echo bums ; 
Thus all inconstant in their turns, 
All fondly woo, are fondly wooed. 
Pursue, or are themselves pursued. 

In these circumstances Sylvania had come 
to reside with an aunt who lived on the banks 
of the Ezla, and had learned, since her arrival, 
that Montano had returned to the feet of 
Ysmenia, and had been espoused by that 
shepherdess, who, at the same time, had given 
her bister in marriage to Alanio. 



I know not whether the audience unravelled 
this story at the first hearing, but they agreed 
to meet this intricate damsel eveiy morning 
in a solitary valley, where they sighed with- 
out restraint, and indulged in long conferences 
on the misfortunes of love, and discussions on 
questions of gallantry. The debates of this 
amorous society are considerably diversified 
by the arrival of three nymphs, who are 
about to relate their adventures, when inter- 
rupted by the informal gallantry of three 
satyrs. This incident serves to introduce a 
poi-tly shepherdess called Felismena, who, at 
a most critical moment, and unseen by all, 
transfixes these ardent lovers in succession 
with her arrows, and then bursting into view, 
commences her stoiy in the following terms : — 

'' One day, shortly previous to my birth, a 
conversation took place between my parents 
concerning the judgment of Paris, in the 
course of which my mother complained that 
the apple had been refused to Minerva, and 
contended that it was due to her who united 
the perfections of mind to the beauties of 
person. In the course of the ensuing night 
Venus appeared to her in a dream, reproached 
her with ingratitude for the favours with 
which she had been loaded, and announced 
that the child, of which she was about to be 
delivered, would cost her the loss of life, and 
that her ofispring would be agitated by the 
most violent passions which the resentment of 
Venus could inflict. 

'' My mother was much troubled at this 
cruel sentence, till, on the departure of Venus, 
Minerva appeared, and comforted her by an 
assurance that her child would be distin- 
guished by firmness of mind and feats of arms. 

'' The first part of the threats of Venus was 
speedily accomplished, and my father, having 
early followed my mother to the tomb, I was 
left an orphan. Henceforth 1 resided at the 
house of a distant relative ; and having at- 
tained my seventeenth year, became the victim 
of the offended goddess by falling in love with 
Don Felix, a young nobleman of the province 
in which I lived. The object of my affections 
felt a reciprocal passion, but his father, having 
learned the attachment which subsisted be- 
twixt us, sent his son to courts with a view to 
prevent our onioiu Soo" 
1 followed mm ^ 



disDOVend on the night of my trrival at the 
capital, by a serenade 1 heard him give, that 
Don Felix had already disposed of his affec- 
tiona. Witliuut lieiii){ rtKcigniced by him, I 
waa admitted into hU service, and wub en- 
gHged by my former lorer to conduct bin cor- 
nw^HindeQce with the misti'ess, who, since our 
separation, hod supplanted ine in his heart. 
From the disuse in which lappeared,she cou- 
ceived for me the wannest attHchment, and, 
[terceivins that her bent hope of enjoying fre- 
quent interviews with me wu to indulge the 
expectations of her lover, she transmitted 
answers to Don Felix, which, tbongh not deci- 
sive, were more lenient and encouraging than 
formerly. Exasperaled, at length, by the cold 
return which 1 was obliged to make ti> bei 
advances, she gradually replied in less favour- 
able terms to Don Felix. Tbi.' distress, with 
which he was in conserjuence affected, moved 
my c«inpaiiMon, and one day, while pressing 
his suit with the lady more vehemently than 
usual, aha made an explicit and violent decla- 
ration of her srntiineiits on my behalf ; and, 
having retired to lier cabinet, ex]jin^d hnme- 
diately, in consequence of the Station into 
whirh she had been thrown. Don Felix 
disappeared soon after the news of ber death 
had reached him, and during the last twelve- 
month I have roamed in the habit of a ehep- 
faerdesa from province to province in queat of 
the ungrateful fugitive." 

A mistress serving her lover in capacity of 
a page, and employed by him to propitiate an 
obdurate fair one, is a common love adventure 
with the old novelists. There is a tale, 
founded on this incident, in the Ecstommithi 
of Cinthio, and another in Bondello, from 
which Shakapeare took the plot of Twelfth 
Night. These Italian novels were probably 
the origin of the above episode of Felisniena, 
which seeme, in turn, to have suggested the 
story of Prothene and Julia in the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona. It will be recollected, 
that while Protheus and Julia are muluaily 
enamoured, the former is sent by his fatbi 
from Verona b> the court of Milan, to which 
he proceeds by sea. Soon after hisarrivnl he 
falls in love with Sylvia, the duke'a danghtei 
Julia follows him in dLigulse of a page, and 
discovers theestrangement of hiBaffectiuasby 
the evening music which he gives to the ear 



' mistress. She then enters into liit 
id is employed by htm to prapiiiBi* 
the affections of her rival. The outline ut 
this plot corresponds so elosely with tlie 
8[ianish romance, that there can be li lite dual t 
was imitated by Shakspeare, who. Iwctdci, 
has copied th« origituU in oome minute parti- 
culars, which clearly evince the sourve frwni 
hich the drama has been derived : As, tot 
cample, in the letter which Pri'theus ad- 
rosses to Julia, her rejection of it when 
offered by her waiting-maid, and the devii« 
by which she afterwards atteinptn to ]>rucure 
a perusal (Act I. ec. 11). Insavernl fiie^i^n, 
indeed, the dramatist haa copied the langun^e 
of the pastoral. 

But while, in some respects, Shaksi'ea'e baa 
us closely followed the romance, he lis* 
dej.<arted from It in more essential iucideiils 
ler (as usual with him) that mhrr 
injures than improves [he Htury. In ths 
Diana, the young man is sent on his ti«v<;l« 
by Ilia father, in order to prevent an'nnHult- 
marriage, but Prolheus is dcpHtt-hed in 
Milan at the idle auggetition of a servaut, and 
apparently for no other purpoi« than to give 
a commencement to the intiigue. Don Felix 
is indeed an unfaithful lover, yet bia spirit, 
generosity, and honour, still preserve tha 
esteem and interest of the reader ; but the 
unprincipled villun, into whom he has been 
transformed in the drama, not only fonnkea 
his mistreaa, but altemjits to supplant hi* 
friend, and to supplant him by the hasert 
artifice. The revival of affection, too, is much 
more natural and pleasing in the romance 
than in the play. In the farmer, Celia, the 
new flanie of Felix, was then no longer in 
being, and bis former mistress, as we sliall 
afterwards find, had a fresh claim to hi* gra- 
titude ; but Protheus returns to Julia with as 
much levity as he had abandoned ber, and 
apparently for no reason, except tliat hi* 
stratagem had failed, and that his fraud had 
been exposed. The story of Felismena «eem* 
also to have snggeated the part of Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Philaater relating to the dis- 
guise of Euphnisia, which forma the principal 
plot of that tragedy. 

But to return to the romani 
having finished her story, the three d 
sels, whom she had rescued from the ■ 
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intimated that they were tirgins consecrated 
to the service of Diana, and offered to con- 
duct their companions to the temple of that 
goddess. 

On the way thither they arrired at a de- 
lightful island in a lake, where, having entered 
a cottage, they discovered a shepherdess asleep 
in an elegant dishahille. This damsel, when 
awakened, inosted that it was her sighs that 
shook the trees of the valley, and her tears 
that fed the waters, hy which the island was 
formed. It would have heen contrary to 
pastoral etiquette to contest either the force 
of her sighs, or the abundance of her tears, 
for the singular exuberance of which she 
accounted by relating her story, of which the 
substance is, that she had been beloved by a 
father and son ; that one night she had given 
a rendezvous to the latter, during which he 
had been transfixed by an arrow from the 
hand of the jealous parent, who had been on 
watch, and had not discovered that this rival 
was his son ; but that as soon as he had re- 
cognised him he fell on the body <^ his child, 
and stabbed himself with a dagger. The lady 
did not interfere in the infliction of this vo- 
luntary punishment, but, terrified at the 
spectacle, she had fled from the spot, and had 
not stopped till she entered the cottage where 
she was discovered asleep by our traveUers. 

Belisa, for that was the name of the shep- 
herdess, after being completely roused, agreed 
to accompany the nymphs of Diana to the 
temple of the goddess, where the whole troop 
arrived after a long journey. From this 
superb edifice, which was situated in a plain, 
surrounded by an almost impenetrable wood, 
there came forth a band of nymphs of inex- 
pressible beauty, with a dignified priestess at 
their head, who entertained her visitors with 
much hospitality. They were introduced 
into a magnificent hall, adorned with figures 
of ancient heroes, distinguished by their ge- 
nerosity and valour. The statues of a long 
race of Spanish worthies were ranged after 
those of antiquity, and the praises of Spanish 
beauties were celebrated by Orpheus, who was 
there preserved in youth and song by the 
power of enchantment. An al^gant tsftei^ 
tainment followed, after which Feliameii% ai 
tlie request of the priestess, relatad ftHotrf' 
sioiy, of which the ^irit and inteMibJ 



remarkable contrast to the languor of the pas- 
toral part of the romance. 

Ferdinand of Spain having conquered a 
considerable district of the kingdom of Gre- 
nada, appointed Rodrigo of Narvas to be 
Alcaide of the Moorish fortresses that had 
been recently acquired. One night this chief 
quitted his residence in Alora to inspect the 
enemy's frontiers. Having arrived at the 
banks of a stream, he passed with four of the 
knights who had accompanied him, and left 
other five at the ford. Those that remained 
behind soon heard a soft voice from a distance, 
and, placing themselves in concealment, they 
perceived, by the light of the moon, a young 
Moor, superbly mounted, and arrayed in 
splendid armour, who sung, as he advanced, 
the most amorous and impassioned verses in 
the language of Arabia. The Spanish knights 
attacked him on all sides. Though thus un- 
equally opposed, the stranger had nearly 
overpowered his assailants, when the sound 
of the horn, a signal agreed on in case of any 
emergency, recalled Don Rodrigo, as yet not 
far distant, to the succour of his friends. He 
defied the Moor to a single combat, which he 
readily accepted, but, exhausted by his former 
encounter, he became the prisoner of the 
Christian leader. While conducting hb cap- 
tive to Alora, Rodrigo remarked his deep 
despondency, and begged to be entrusted with 
the cause of his affliction, which, he added, 
he could not attribute to any want of firm- 
ness to bear his misfortunes. In compliance 
with this request, the Moor informs his con- 
queror that he is the last survivor of the 
fiunily of the Abencerrages, once so powerful 
and popular in Grenada. All his relatives 
having fallen under the displeasure of the 
king, and having been in consequence be- 
headed, he was sent, while a child, to Cartana, 
a foi-tress on the Christian frontier, of which 
the governor had been a secret friend of his 
father, and now brought him up as the brother 
of his daughter Xarifia» The early attach- 
ment of these young pewons^and their change 
of behavionr on dboo^wing that they were 
not wlaltd^ia JMiiriliiil ■hh amch troth and 
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his sovereign. The day hefore he encountered 
the Spaniards, the Moor had received a hillet 
from his mistress, informing him that her 
father had set out for Grenada, and that she 
awaited her lover in his ahsence. To this 
rendezvous accordingly he was on his way, 
when he had heen detained hy the attack of 
the Christians. Having related this story, 
Don Rodrigo granted the prisoner his freedom 
for three days, and he immediately set out to 
visit his mistress. The joy of the interview 
was complete, till he informed her of his ad- 
ventures, and his obligation to return to cap- 
tivity. Xarifa insisted on accompanying him 
to Alora, and they departed at day-break. 
Rodrigo, on their arrival, not only gave them 
their freedom, but wrote in their favour to the 
king of Grenada, who, though the request was 
made by the most formidable of his foes, agreed 
to pardon this last survivor of the race of the 
Abencerrages. 

On the day which followed the recital of 
this story, the priestess of Diana, who knew 
by inspiration all the misfortunes of her 
gnests, and had traced in her mind a plan for 
their future happiness, conducted them to the 
interior of the temple, and filled three cups 
from an enchanted stream. This beverage 
having been quaffed by Sereno, Sylvan us, 
and Sylvania, they instantly fell into a pro- 
found sleep, in whicli they remained for a 
considerable time. Sereno awaked in a state 
of most perfect indifference for his once much 
loved Diana, while Sylvanus and Sylvania, 
forgetting their former attachments, arose 
deeply enamoured of each other, and employed 
the most ardent expressions of affection. Some 
of the most entertaining scenes in Shakspeare*s 
Midsummer Night's Dream appear to have 
been suggested by the transference of love 
occasioned by the potion of the priestess. — See 
also Pucelle d' Orleans, c. 17. 

Felismena, meanwhile, received a route from 
the priestess, and, reassuming her arrows, pro- 
ceeded according to her itinerary instructions. 

During her journey she entered the cottage 
of a shepherd, whom she discovered to be the 
lover of Belisa. On seeing him, Felismena 
conjectured that he had been pierced by an 
arrow as his mistress related, but that he had 
not died of the wound, that his father had 
been in too great a Inirry in stabbing himself. 



and his mistress in running away. In the 
course of conversation, however, she learned 
that though he had indeed been the rival of 
his father, and though it was true that his 
mistress had promised him a rendezvous, she 
had never made her appearance. A magician, 
it seems, by whom she was beloved, foreseeing 
the nocturnal interview, had raised the phan- 
toms who played the seemingly bloody part 
related by Belisa, and the lover did not arrive 
at the appointed place till all had disappeared. 
After hearing this satisfactory explanation, 
Felismena directed him to the temple of 
Diana, and thus restored him to the arms of 
the astonished Belisa. 

Meanwhile Felismena pursued her journey 
to the valley of the Mondego. In the vicinity 
of Coimbra, perceiving a knight beset by three 
enemies, she treated them as she had formerly 
done the satyrs, and discovered her much loved 
Don Felix in the person she had preserved. 
He returned with her to the temple of Diana, 
and was united to her at the same time that 
Sylvanus was married to Sylvania, and Belisa 
to her lover. 

The romance concludes while Sereno vet 
remains in the state of indifference for Diana, 
into which the beverage of the priestess had 
thrown him. I have never seen the continua- 
tion, by Alonzo Perez, which consists of eight 
books ; but in that by Gaspar Gil Polo, we are 
told that Sereno gradually recovered from his 
insensibility. Delio, the husband of Diana, 
likewise falls in love with a damsel who had 
recently aiTived on the banks of the Ezla. 
One day he meets her alone in a wood, and 
pursues her with a criminal intention, but is 
so much overheated by the chase that he dies 
shortly after. No obstacle now remaining 
to the union of Diana and Sereno, their 
nuptials are celebrated as soon as the time 
appropriated for the mourning of the widow 
has expired. 

Gil Polo having thus taken up the romance 
when the story was on the point of being con- 
cluded, has chiefly filled his work with poetry, 
and stories which are entirely episodical, but 
which are less complicated, and perhaps more 
interesting, than those of his predecessor Mon- 
temayor. 

Cervantes condemns the continuation by 
Alonzo Perez, but bestows extravagant com- 
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inundation on that of Gaspar Gil Polo, which 
lie seems to consider as superior even to the 
original by Montemayor. " And since we 
l»e>^n," said the curate, " with the Diana of 
Montemayor, I am of opinion we ought not 
to bum it, but only take out that pail of it 
which treats of the magician Felicia and the 
enchanted water, as also all the longer poems, 
and let the work escape with its prose, and 
the honour of being the first of the kind. 
Here is another Diana," quoth the barber, 
'^ the second of that name, by Salmantino (of 
Salamanca) ; nay, and a third too, by Gil 
Polo. Pray," said the curate, " let Salmantino 
increase the number of criminals in the yard, 
but as for that by Gil Polo, preserve it as 
charily as if Apollo himself had written it." 

What is chiefly remarkable in the Diana 
of Montemayor, and its continuations, is the 
multitude of episodes with which they are 
encumbered, and the inartificial manner in 
which these are introduced. It has been 
supposed, indeed, that it was not so much the 
intention of Montemayor to write an interest- 
ing and well-connected romance, as to detail, 
under fictitious names, his own history, and 
the amours of the grandees of the court of 
Charles V. — " Diversas historias," as he himself 
expresses it, "de casos que verdaderamente 
ban sucedido, aunque tan disfra^adas debaxo 
de nombre y estilo pastoral." Under the name 
of Sylvanus, in particular, he is supposed to 



Thus, under Damon, Cervantes is understood 
to represent himself, and by Amarillis, the 
obdurate nymph he courted. This romance 
which, with the exception of a few unsuccess- 
ful poems, was the earliest work of its author, 
and was first printed in 1584, b now well 
known through the imitation of Florian. 
The adventures ai-e not so extravagant as 
those of the Diana, but the style is greatly 
inferior, particularly in the poetical parts, 
which show that the author, as he himself 
expi*esses it in Don Quixote, was more con- 
versant with misfortune than with the muse.' 
The episodes, as in its prototype, are inter- 
woven in the most complicated manner. There 
are the same long discussions on the nature of 
love as in the Diana — equal pedantry, and a 
greater number of far-fetched conceits ; all the 
heroes of fable and history are quoted, and 
the sun only shines with the light which he 
borrows from the eyes of Galatea : — 

Ante la luz de unos serenos Ojos 

Que al Sol dan Luz con que da Luz al Suelo. 

The work consists of six parts, and though it 
be not completed, there is enough to bestow 
on Cervantes the reputation of having written 
one of the most tiresome as well as one of the 
most amusing books in the world. 

As the Diana of Montemayor became the 
most popular romance which had appeared in 
Spun since the time of Amadis de Gaul, there 
were many imitations of it, besides the Galatea 



have described an early amour of the duke of | of Cervantes. Among these may be num- 



Alba, in whose service he spent a great part 
of his youth. Montemayor himself, we are 
told, was enamoured of a Spanish lady, whom, 
in his sonnets, he calls Marfida. After a return 
from a long journey he found her married, a 
disappointment which is represented by the 
union of Diana with Delio. This lady, it is 
said, lived to a great age in the province of 
Leon, and was visited there in the beginning 
of the 17th century, by Philip III. and his 
court, on their return from Portugal. 

The Galatea of Cervantes, which was formed 
on the model of the Diana, is also reported to 
have been written with the intention of 
covertly relating the anecdotes of the age in 
which the author flourished, by a represen- 
tation of the lives, the manners, and occupa- 
tions of shepherds and shepherdesses, who 
inhabited the banks of the Tagus and Henares. 



bered Los Dies Libros de Fortuna d'Amor, by 
Pedro Frasso, printed in 1573, and mention^ 
in Don Quixote ; the Pastor de Iberia, by 
Bernardo de la Vega : Desenganno de Celos, 
by Lope de Enciso, 1580, and the Ninfas de 
Henai-ez, in six books, Alcala, 1587, by Ber- 
nardo Gonzales, who, I see, confesses in his 
prologue, that he had just come from the 
Canary Islands, and had never seen the banks 
of the Henares. 

These Spanish compositions resemble in 
nothing the pastoral of Ijongus (which baa 
been regarded as the prototype of this species 
of romance), except the scene is laid in the 
country, and that the characters are shepherds 
and shepherdesses. Their authors have not 
rivalled the beauty and harmony of the rural 
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de%ripti(inB of the Grecian, snd theMinplicily 
of hiB cliarscteri uid wDtlments tliey bare 
not BttiMnjited to imiute. 

Sulwequent writers unfortunately ohose for 
theirmodel the Spanish inste&d of the QrecUa 
style of pastoral composition. 

In imitation of Montemayor and CervantM, 
whoae romances had been eo popular in the 
peninsula, Hon<jre D'Urfe, a Frencli noble- 
man, wrote his 

ASTRIDE, 

• work, which, under the disguise of pastoral 
Inclilents and characten, exhibits the singular 
hiHtiiry of his own family, and the aiiioure at 
the court of Henry the Great. The first 
volume, dedicated to that mnnarch, appeared 
in llilo, the second ten years afterwards, nnd 
the third, which is oddresBcd to Lewis XI II., 
WHS given tuthe world four or five yenra enb- 
8«<|Uent to the publication of the aecond. The 
Duke of Savoy was depowtary of the fourth 
part, which remained in manuscript at the 
death of the author, and was transmitted on 
that event to HodemoLselle D'Urfc. Shecon- 
lided it to Baro, the xecretory of her deceased 
relative, who publisheil it two yearaafter the 
diMth of his master, with a dedication to Mary 
of Medicis, and made up a fifth part from 
memoirs and fra^enta, also placed in his 
hands. The whole was printed at Kouen, 
1G4T, in live volnmea. A modem edition has 
been published by the Abbt- Snuchai, In which 
many tbingo, especially tlie dialogues, have 
been much cnrtailed. 

The period of the actiun of this celehrated 
work is feigned to be the end of the fitli or 
beginning of the 6th century, and the scene 
the hanks of the Lignon. Cetodon was the 
moat amiable and moat enamoured of the 
shepherds who lived in that happy age and 
delightful region ;' his passion was returned 



by the beautiful Astrea, but at lengtli ( 
treachery and envy of the shepherd Semire 
inflame her mind with jealousy. She me<-l» 
her lover, reproaches him vrith his perfidy. 
and then flies from hie presence. Otadun 
casts himself, with arms across, into the river; 
but his hopes of submetson, however well 
founded, are totally frustrated. He is thrown 
at some distance on the banks of the stream. 
near a grove of myrtles, where three nymphs 
come to his asitistance, and conduct him to 
the eaatle of Issoura. 

' Astrea, who in concealment had per>^ved 
her lover precipitate himself into the stream, 
but had not foreseen such powerful effei^ta 
from her reproaches, faints and falls into the 
water. She is rescued by the neighbouring 
swains, and conveyed to ■ cottage. There 
she is viaited by Lycidaa, the brother of Cel»- 
dott, for whom a fruitless search is now mad& 
Astrea pretends he had been drowned in 
attempting to save her, but her expressions 
of grief not answering the expedatioDs of the 
brother, he upbraids her with indifference for 
the loss of so faithful a lover : Astrea pays a 
tribute to his virtues, but complains that ha 
was a general lover, and in particular had for- 
saken her for Amy nta. Lycidas now shrewdly 
eonjectui'es that her jealousy has been the 
cause of his brother's death, and reminds her 
that Celadon, at her own dedre, had made love 
to all the neighbouring shepherdesses, tn order 
to cnnceol his real piuision, — an arrangement 
which Astrea might have previoiwly recol- 
lected, without any extraordinary powers of 
reminiscence. At tlie de^re of Phillis and 
Diana, two <A her companions, she is now in- 
< duced to recount the progress of her afTecHoE 
I for Ce'iidon. and her whole history previous 
I to liie water scene; a recilal in which unfor- 
tunately she gives no marks of that deftict of 
memory she had so lately betrayed. 

Astrea begins her narrative by describing 
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niArkalptc for its putoral be&uly. la the pre^ 
tii 81 Piarre** Areulli, which partly cDneiati of • 
dialogue belween the author and Rnuwean. the Ut- 
ter rvpliea with a amlle, to ume obwrviLtion ot Ihe 
(nrmer, " Now, joa mcutinn the ahepberds of Ihe 
IJfinon, 1 once made an cicunion to Forei, no |iui^ 

■hic^h D'Urf* haa drawn auch charming piclnn's. 
luiteoU oi auiuruut •Haini I found on IhebwiLiof 
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Ataiat.—- What, in «uch ■ dtligiilful eounlrj:-" 
/biuiHia, — " It is full of nothing el» but fui);«. 

.twill Ihia jcramny la ForM that onderririHl m*. 

PrevlDu* to thai timo not a fear peaaed withont In; 

rFsding Aatm trum beginning to fad. I wan \\m- 

' r-A-j tnRiiliar with all the eharwtrn in that 
rfnrmanw. Tliui knowledge ruba ut of our nick- 
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with much luinuteneaB the sensations, which, 
though only twelve years of a^, she felt on 
first meeting with Celadon. Soon after thb 
interview the festival of Venus was celebrated. 
On this occasion it was customary that four 
virgins should represent the judgment of 
Paris, in the temple of the goddess. At this 
exhibition, the description of which u taken 
from the tenth book of Apul^us, males were 
prohibited from being present, on pain of 
being stoned to death. Celadon, however, 
obtained admission in disguise of a virgin, and 
the part of Paris was luckily assigned to him. 
The three nymphs (one of whom was Astrea), 
competitors for the prize of beauty, were 
submitted to his inspection in the coiiume in 
which their respective excellencies could be 
most accurately discriminated. Celadon had 
thus an opportunity of bestowing the prize 
on Astrea, and afterwards acquainted her with 
the ritik he had encountered for her sake. An 
incident similar to this occura in the Pastor 
Fido, and fifth book of the Rinaldo. In the 
former, Mirtillo, disguised as his sister, mingles 
at the festival of Jupiter, among a train of 
nymphs, who contend which should give the 
aweetest kiss ; Amarillis, the mistress of Mir- 
tillo, is chosen the judge, and receives the 
caresses of her lover among those of her fair 
companions. In Rinaldo the incident u simi- 
lar to that of the romance, except that in the 
former the audacious intruder b detected by 
his mistress Olinda — ^in the latter he reveals 
the secret himself. A corresponding event, 
it will be recollected, has been mentioned in 
the abstract of the Diana of Montemayor. 

Spite of this happy commencement, the 
final union of Celadon and Astrea was retarded 
by the enmity subsisting between their parents; 
for the father of Celadon having become ac- 
quainted with the passion of his son, sent him 
to travel in Italy during three years. At his 
return Ms afiection was unchanged, but Semire 
having placed Astrea in a situation whence 
she beheld his apparent courtship of Amynta, 
her jealousy and treachei-ous memory gave 
rise to the sudden catastrophe with which 
the pastoral commences, and which has been 
already related. 

About this time Astrea derived no alight 
consolation from the death of her father and 
mother, as the distress she assumed for their 



loss served as a cloak to her real grief, on 
account of the fate of Celadon : '' Presque au 
mesme temps elle perdit Alct^ et Hy polite ses 
pere et mei-e — Hypolite pour la frayeur qu* 
elle eut de la pei-te d* Astree, lorsqu* ella 
tomba dans Teau ; et Alc^ pour ie deplaisir 
de la perte de sa chere compagne, ^t toutefois 
nefiu a Astr^ un/oible sotUaffemetU, pouvant 
plaindre la perte de Celadon sous la couverture 
de celle de son pere et de sa mere.** 

While Astrea was thus solaced by the demise 
of her parents. Celadon resided in the castle 
of Issoura, in the society of the nymphs by 
whom he had been succoured. Oalatea, the 
most beautiful of these, and raster to the 
sovereign of the district, neglected for his 
sake her two former lovers, one of whom was 
Polemas, regent of the countr}' in the absence 
of her brother ; the other Lindamor, formerly 
her favoured admirer, who was now employcKi 
under his sovereign in a war against one of 
the neighbouring princes. 

In spite, however, of thb flattering prefer- 
ence, and the undeserved asperity with which 
he had been treated, the heart of Celadon still 
remained faithful to Astrea. 

But as Galatea, according to the expression 
of D* Urf^, wbhed to whip him into afiection, 
he found it necessary to escape from her lash. 
He was assbted in hb elopement by Leonide, 
a nymph belonging to the court of Oalatea, 
and instantly directed his flight to the banks 
of the Lignon. As hb mistress, however, at 
parting, had forbidden him her presence, he 
fixed his residence in a wild cavern in the 
midst of a forest, and near the side of the 
stream. Here he resolved to pass the remain- 
der of his days, solacing himself with the hope 
of beholding Astrea without being seen by her, 
and by rabing a small temple, which, from 
an allusion to her name, he dedicated to the 
Goddess of Justice. 

One day, while accidentally wandering 
through a meadow, he saw a number of shep- 
herdesses asleep, and among these he remarked 
Astrea. Not daring to appear before her, he 
adopted the expedient of writing a billet, 
which he left on her bosom ; on awakening 
she had a glance of her lover aa he disftp- 
pearedy hut balieved ih« liad 
and tba lalUr. *» 
that hii. tap 
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bourhood, seemed to confinn this supposi- 
tioD. 

The shepherds of Lignon formed a tomb 
for Celadon, to procure repose to his wander- 
ing shade, and shepherdesses gathered flowers, 
which they strewed on the imaginary grave. 
Three times the female druids called on his 
stiul : the high priest also bade him adieu, 
and though they supposed he had been 
drowned, prayed that the earth might rest 
lightly on him. 

Leonide, the nymph who had aided Cela- 
don in his escape from the court of Oalatea, 
although she knew that he was yet alive, as- 
sisted at thb ceremony. She also frequently 
▼isited the recluse in his cavern, and on one 
occasion brought her uncle^ the Grand Druid 
Adamas, who had become acquainted with 
Celadon at the castle of Issoura. Thb druid 
was much interested in his fate, and, wishing 
to draw him from solitude, tried to persuade 
him to disobey the commands of his mistress, 
and to couit instead of avoiding her presence. 
The fastidious lover being inflexible on this 
point, Adamas next proposed that he should 
come to his house in disguise of a girl, and 
assume the character of his daughter Alexis, 
who had now resided for eight years with the 
druids in the caverns of Camutes. This plan 
was readily embraced by Celadon, who had 
scarcely arrived at the mansion of Adamas, 
when all the neighbouring shepherdesses, and 
among the rest Astrea, came to pay their re- 
spects to the daughter of the Grand Druid. 
Astrea did not recognise her lover, but was 
overpowered by a secret and inexplicable 
emotion. She remained for some time with 
the false Alexis, and afterwards resided with 
him at her own abode, in the cottage of Pho- 
cion, where she had dwelt since the death of 
her parents. The account of the friendship 
of this pretended female and Astrea, their 
sentimental conversations, and the freedoms 
in which the former was indulged, form a 
considerahle, but by no means an interesting 
portion of the romance. 

While Celadon and Astrea were thus em- 
ployed, Polemas (who, it may be recollected, 
was the admirer of Galatea), in order at once 
to accomplish his projects of ambition and 
love, raised an army, and besieged in the town 
of Marcilly the object of his passion, who, by 



the death of her brother, was now soTereii^ 
of the district. Adamas commanded in the 
city on the part of Galatea ; and Polemas, as 
preparatory to his attack, had aecured the 
person of the false Alexis, whom he believed 
to be the daughter of Adamas, in order that, 
by placing her in front of the assailants, the 
besieged might not repel the attack. Astrea, 
on the day on which Alexis was to be seized, 
had accidentally put on the garb of her com- 
panion, and was in consequence conveyed to 
the camp of Polemas, where she was soon after 
followed by Celadon. Both were placed in 
the van of battle. Astrea, when discovered 
by the besieged, was drawn into town by a 
pulley, while Celadon, turning on the assail- 
ants, greatly contributed to the discomfltnre 
of Polemas. Lindamor afterwards cauie to the 
succour of Galatea, and killed Polemas in 
single combat. 

Notwithstanding his late military exploits, 
Celadon still remained undiscovered by Astrea, 
>uid they returned together to the solitary 
uiansion of Adamas. At length, however, the 
nymph Leonide conducted Astrea to a gruve, 
on pretence that she would there behold the 
shade of Celadon. After the pretended ghost- 
raiser had pronoxmced certain words of invo- 
cation, Alexis, who had accompanied them, 
fell at the feet of his mistress, and confessed 
the stratagem to which he had resorted. 
^^ Go," said the inexorable shepherdess, '^ and 
expiate by death the offence you have com- 
mitted." Celadon begged her to specify what 
manner of death she wished him to undergo. 
She refused, however, to make any selection, 
and expressed a perfect indifference as to the 
mode of his death, provided it were speedily 
accomplished. 

Being thus left to his own discretion, it oc- 
cuiTed to Celadon that the most expeditious 
means of fulfilling the injunction of his mis- 
tress, was to repair to the lions which guarded 
the fountain of the Truth of Love, the work 
of the enchanter Merlin. These considerate 
animals, however, would not devour a person 
who was of pure heart, and who had never 
practised dissimulation. Celadon, in spite of 
his late disguise, was unfortunately regarded 
by them as being in tliis predicament, and 
was thus precluded from enjoying the local 
advantages to which he might have been 
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entitled. While in the dUemma 
occasioned hy this unexpected abstinence on 
the part of the lions, Astrea reached the same 
spot as her lover. Repenting of her cruelty^ 
she had come to the fountain with intentions 
similar to those of Celadon, but was much 
disconcerted to find herself caressed instead of 
being deroured, which was the more usual 
hos|»talit7 practised by the lions. Now, by 
inspecting the fountain, those who were in 
lore saw their own image in the waters by 
the side of that of their mistress, if she was 
faithful ; but if false, they beheld the figure 
ot a more fortunate rival. Celadon and 
Astrea, while awaiting some favourable change 
in the sentiments or appetites of the lions, 
cast thar eyes on the fountain, and each was 
instantly convinced of the nncerity of the 
other's attachment. Meanwhile the Grand 
Druid Adamas approached this singular scene, 
and addressed a fervent prayer to Cupid. 
After an alternation of light and darkness — of 
a storm which rufiled, and a calm which al- 
layed the waters of the fountain, Cupid pro- 
nounced with proper effect an oracle, com- 
manding the union of Celadon and Astrea. 
The lions, who had already evinced symptoms 
of approaching torpor, became the petrified 
ornaments of the fountain. Two faithful 
lovers, inspired with the intention of dying 
for each other, had now approached its magic 
waters^ which was the destined term prescribed 
to the enchantment. 

The above is the principal story of this 
celebrated pastoral, and the next in import- 
ance comprehends the adventures of Sylvander 
and Diana. Sylvander, a shepherd, unfriended 
and unknown, arrives on the banks of the 
Lignon, and sighs in secret for the beautiful 
Diana. This nymph was at the same time 
beloved by Philander, who resided in the 
neighbourhood in the disguise of a girl, and 
who perished in a combat with a hideous 
Moor, while defending the honour of his mis- 
tress, like Celadon, Sylvander repairs to the 
Ibontain of the Truth of Love, and is com- 
manded to be sacrificed by the oracle of gentle 
Cupid. While he is zealously preparing to 
undeigo this operation, he is discovered to be 
the son of the Grand Druid Adamas, from whom 
Me had been carried off in infancy, — an inci- 
dent evidently borrowed from the Pastor Fido. 



It is well known, that in the adventures of 
Celadon and Astrea, of Sylvander and Diana, 
the author has interwoven the history of his 
own family. The allusions, however, the in- 
tended application of the incidents, and the 
characters he means to delineate, have been 
matters of great dispute. This ambiguity 
arises partly from the author often represent- 
ing one r^ character under two fictitious 
names, and at other times distributing the 
adventures of an individual among a plurality 
of allegorical personages ; he also frequently 
alters the order of time, and comprehends 
within a few weeks incidents which occurred 
in the course of a number of years. We are 
informed by M. Patru, in a dissertation com- 
posed and published at the request of Huet, 
that while travelling through Italy he had 
visited M. D'Urf^, who then resided at Turin, 
and that the author had undertaken to explain 
to him the mysteries of the Astrea, if he would 
stay with him for some time on his return 
from the south of Italy. D'Urfe, however, 
died in the interval, and Patru was therefore 
only enabled to communicate what he was 
previously acquainted with, or what he had 
gleaned during his visit. Huet has farther 
developed the subject of D'Urfe', and his ro- 
mance, in a letter addressed to M. Scuderi, 
which is dated 1699, and forms the twelfth 
of the dissertations published by the Abb^ 
Tilladet ; his information was collected from 
a Marqub D'Urft^, the last, I believe, who en- 
joyed the title, and Margaret D'Alegre, the 
widow of Charles Emanuel, nephew of the 
author of Astrea. 

From these elucidations, it appears that 
Honore D'Urfe' was of an illustrious family in 
France, that he was the fifth of six brothers^ 
and was bom near the spot where he has 
placed the scene of his Astrea. The barony 
of Chateaumorand, which was in the neigh- 
bourhood of his father's possessions, had 
descended to Diana of Chateaumorand. A 
mariiagewas projected between this ^lady and 
Anne D'Urfe, the eldest of the brothers. 
During the preparations for the nuptials, 
Honore D'Urf^ became passionately ena- 
moured of the destined bride, which being 
perceived by his father, he sent him to Malta, 
that his attachment might be no interruption 
to the intended union. On returning Le 
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found hb brother the hushand of Dinna, 

Biluatiou bo waa ill quulilied to poGaess. tbouKh 
he b said to have celebrated the beauty of his 
spouse in a hundred and forty sonnets. This 
nnuiinal marriage was dissolred after a dura- 
tion of ten, or, according to others, of twenty- 
two yean. After thb separation Diana was 
united to Honore, who now espoused her 
mora from interest than love. Hesoon became 
disrated with her, chieily, it is said, on 
count of the large dogs by which she 
conslAntly surrounded, and which she enter- 
tained at table, and admitted to bed, — a prac- 
tice in which she dogmatically persisted in 
apite of the representations of her husband, 
lie forsook her and her canine companions, 
and retired to Piedmonti where he lived in 
great favour with the Duku of Savoy, and 
composed his Astros. Nor ia it the least 
wonderful part of this strange history, that 
he should have employed hb time in celt 
brating hb adoration of a woman whom he 
had abandoned in diagust. Diana survived 
him many yeare. The nephew of the author 
informed Huet, that when he saw her, one 
could perceive she had been exquisitely beau- 
tiful, but even at an advanced age she idolized 
her charms, and, in order to pi'escrve their 
remains, became extremely unsocial, abutting 
herself up from sun and wind, and only ap- 
pearing in public under protection of a mask. 
It b thU fomily legend that the autlior is 
said to have transmitted to posterity in bis 
pastoral romance. Aatrea and Diana both 
figure Diana of Chateaumorand, while he has 
exhibited his own character under the names 
of Celadon and Sylvander. Sylvonder is a 
poor shepherd, because the author was a 
younger son ; he sighs in secrat for Diana, 
because he was obliged to conceal his paedon 
on account of the marriage of his brother. 
Celadon throwing himself into the Lignon, 
represents his voyage to Malta, and his vows 
of knighthood. Onlatea ia Queen Margaret 
of Valois, and his detention in the castle of 
Issoura, refers to hie having been token pri- 
soner during the league, by her gnards, and 
conducted to her residence at the castle of 
Csson, where he made himself, it is said, very 
agreeable to her majesty ; a circumstance to 
which some have attributed the dislike in- 
Toriably expressed by Henry IV, to CUrfe. 



Under the disguise of Alexb, he typtliM tfai 
friendship Diana felt for him as her brothe^ 
in-law, and the innocent liberties in which 
they indulged. Pliilander, attired in thedraa 
of a girl, b the elder D'lTrfe. A Moor whoa 
he dies combating, is a personification of cod- 
science, which at length compelled him <« 
relinquish the possession of Diana, if it de- 
serves that name. The delivenuice of Syl- 
vander, when on the point of being sacrificed, 
is his hope of espousing Diana. Adsmas ii 
the eccleuastical power, which dissolved the 
union of the elder D'Urf^. The fountain of 
the Truth of Love b marriage, the final tot 
of aflection, and thepetrified lions are emUenu 
of the inconveniences of matrimony, oTorconw 
by faithful attachment. 

Besides the two stories which represent the 
family adventures of the D'Urfes, then an 
thirty-three long episodes containing the Ms- 
toiy of shepherds and shepllerdeasee, whom 
important characters meet while 
tending their flocks. Some of these are nb- 

le vicinity, others have come from a 
distance by command of on oracle, to consult 
the Druid on their amorous doubts and mis- 
fortunes. This frequently introduces, in 
addition to the story, long discussions on 
questions of love, which are ot length decided 
by some distinguished and impartial shepherd. 
well known that in these episodes and 
disquisitions, the author has repremnted the 
gallantries and fashionable scandal of the 
court of Henry IV. Thus, in the story of 
Daphnide, tliat shepherdess b the Duchess of 
Beaufort ; Alcidon, the Duke of Bellegaide ; 
Clarinte, the Princess of Conti -, Aniintor, the 
Duke of Maine ; Alcyre, the Count of Som- 
merive ; Thorismond, Henry III., and Enric, 
King of the Visigoths, his amorous aucceamr. 
This information was communicated to Patru 
hy M. de lAmet, a confident of the Duke of 
Maine. With thb key it is not diflicult to 

ad the attachxaent of Daphnide and 
Alcidon — the intervening passion of Eurio — 
the ambitions projects of Daplmide — the ob- 
stacles presented in the person of Clarinte to 
her elevation, and the various intrigues and 
devices by which she attempted to Kunnouut 

>ther episode, Celidee, in order to cure 
her lover Thamire of hb jealousy, diBfignred 
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her countenance by tearing it with a pointed 
diamond, a heroic exertion which increased 
the attachment of her lover. This alludes 
to the neglect with which a French prince 
treated his lady ; but, having been imprisoned 
for state affairs, she followed him into con- 
finement. There she was attacked by the 
small-pox, which is the pointed diamond, but 
though deprived of her charms, her self-de- 
votedness and sufferings at length recalled the 
alienated affections of her husband. 

To such temporary topics and incidents of 
real life, the Astrea was chiefly indebted for 
its popularity. The remembrance of these 
having passed away, the work must rest on 
its intrinsic merits, which, it would appear, 
are not such as to preserve it from oblivion. 
The criticism made on the romance at the 
time it was published, was, that it contained 
too much erudition, and that the language 
and sentiments were too refined for those of 
shepherds. " Syl vander," says a French writer, 
'' flit le seul qui eut etudi^ k Tecole des Mas- 
siliens, et Je ne 89ais seulement comment ils 
pouvoient 1* entendre, eux qui n' avoient pas 
fait leurs cours chez les Massiliens.** D*Urf^ 
seems to have anticipated this last objection, 
as in his fmciful address to the shepherdess 
Astrea, prefixed to the first part of the work, 
he exculpates himself from this charge on the 
ground that his characters were not shepherds 
from necesdty, but choice : — *^ Responds leur 
ma Bergere ! que tu n* es pas, ny celles aussi 
qui te suivent, de ces Bergeres necessiteuses 
qui pour gagner leur vie conduisent les troup- 
peaux aux pasturages ; mais que vous n'avez 
toutes pris cette condition que pour vivre plus 
douoement et sans contrainte : Que si vos con- 
ceptions et vos paroles estoient veritablement 
telles que celles des Bergeres ordinaires, ils 
auroient aussi pen de plaisir de vous ecouter 
que vous auriez beaucoup de honte ii les re- 
dire ; et qu* outre cela la pluspart de la trouppe 
est remplie d* Amour, qui dans T Aminte fait 
bien paroistre qu* il change et le laugage et les 
conceptions quand il dit — 

Qneste seWe hoggi nggionar d^Amore 
S\idr^no in noTa guiaa, e ben paraaa^ 
Che la mia Deiti sia qai preiente 
In se medesima, non ne suoi Ministri. 
Spirerc^ nobil sensi i roui petti ; 
Badolcird delle lor lingue U suono.** 



A chief defect in the Astrea, and what to a 
modem reader renders it insufferably tiresome, 
is the long and languishing conversations on 
wire-drawn topics. The design, too, which 
obtained the work a temporal fame, was ad- 
verse to its permanent celebrity, as the current 
of romantic ideas must have been checked 
by the necessity of squaring the incidents to 
the occurrences of existing society. The 
adventures of D'Urf^'s own life, which are 
presented under the dbguise of rund incidents, 
have nothing in common with the innocence 
of the pastoral character ; and the amours at 
the court of Henry the Great were singularly 
at variance with the artless loves of shepherds, 
and fidelity of rustic attachments. 

Another fault in the Astrea, and one which, 
with the exception of Daphnis and Chloe, u 
common to all pastoral romances, is the in- 
troduction of warlike scenes, in a work which 
should be devoted to the description of rural 
felicity. Tasso and other poets have been 
much, and perhaps justly applauded, for 
occasionally withdrawing their readers from 
the bustle of arms to the tranquillity and 
refreshment of vernal delights ; but the author 
is not equally worthy of praise, who hurries 
us from pastoral repose to the tumult of heroic 
achievements. 

The work, however, certainly poaeesses some 
intrinsic merit, as it was the admiration of 
many grave and distinguished characters, who 
would not have been merely enticed by the 
development of the fashionable scandal of the 
day. An extravagant eulogium b pronounced 
on the Astrea, by Camus, Bbhop of Beley, in 
his Traite de T Esprit de Francois de Bales, 
Huet used to read the work with his sisters, 
and he informs us they were frequently forced 
to lay down the book to give vent to their 
tears ! At one period of his life, Rochefoucault 
(the author of the Maxims), passed his after- 
noons with Segrais, at the house of Madame 
La Fayette, where the Astrea was the subject 
of their studies. ** Que je regrets que ce sont 
Ik des Fables,'* was the exclamation of a cele- 
brated writer, when he had finished the pemaal 
of the Astrea. Huet also mentioDs that i| 
formed the basis of an epic poem of aome n- 
putation. An immense namteriifti 
and pastonl dviinialunr* 
from thia work s J 
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dUlngne has heen merely versified, but in 

otlien the (ar-fetcheil conceits and exafge- 
rateil Bentimeula of D'Urfe have been aggra- 
vated. ThuB, in Les Amoure d'Aetrfe et de 
Celadon, the preservation of CelailoD, -when 
he threw himself into the Lignon, ia tbua 
accounted for : — 

■■Hua le Dieu do I.iftnnn poor lui Irop pilojuble, 
Contre u ralonli le Jdla lur le uLle, 
Db psnrqiie 1» gnmdi'ur de feude ion Mnonr, 
N« atungcit an gnereta acm humidc a^aur." 

I Bhall conclude the remarke on paetoml 
romance, by the analyaiB of the 

ARCADIA 
of Sir Philip Sidney, a work whcih nas at one 
time much read and admired, not lessperhapB 
nn account of the heroic character and glorious 
death of its author, than ita own intrinedc 
merit. This romance ia sometimes named 
Tie Connltsi of Pembrote's Arcadia, as being 
written and dedicated to that " subject of ail 
verse," who was the sister of Sidney : " Your 
(tear self," says he in his dedication, " can 
IjBst witness the manner of his writing, being 
done in loose sheets of paper, most of it in 
yonr presence ; the rest by sheets, sent unt'i 
you as fast as they were done." The work, 
which was left incomplete, was published 
after the death of Sidney, and from the mode 
of its composition, and not having received 
his last corrections, cannot be supposed to 
hare nil the perfection which the author 
could have bestowed, had the length of his 
life, according to the expression of Sr W. 
Temple, been equal to the excellence of his 
wit and virtues. As it was written in a.n age 
when the features of the ancient Qothia ro- 
mance were not entirely obliterated, it is of a 
mixed nature, being partly of a heroic de- 
scription ; and it also conl^ns a considerable 
portion of what was meant by the aullior as 
comic painting. It is in the epic form, begin- 
ning in the middle of the action, and, by the 
usual contrivances, rehearsing, in the course 
of the work, those events by which its opening 
had been preceded. 

Batilius. kin;; of Arcadia, had, when already 
veil stricken in years, married a young prin- 
cetv, OynedB,danghterto the king of Cyprus. 
" Of these two," says the narralorj " are 



brought to the world two daughter^ O 
yond measure excellent in all the gifts allMttd 
to reasonable creatures, that we may think 
that they were born to show that nature is no 
step-mother to that sex, bow much soenr 
some men (sharp-witted only in evil sptnkin^ 
have sought to di'^race them. The elder i* 
named Pamela; by many men not deemed 
inferior to her wster; for my part, wlieo I 
marked them both, methonght there was (if 
at least such perfeotions may receive the name 
of taorf} mare sweetness in Philoclea, but 
more majesty in Pamela: methnught lore 
plaid in Philoclea's eyes, and threatened in 
Pamela's : oiethought Philoclea's beauty only 
perawaded, but so perswaded as all heart* 
must yield ; Pamela's beaoty used violence, 
and such violence as no heart could retasl. 
And it seems that such proportion iabetwMu 
their minds : Philoclea so bashful, as though 
her excellencies had stolen into her b«foMih« 
was aware ; so humble that she will put all 
pride out of countenance ; in sum, such pro* 
ceeding as will stir hope, but teach hope good 
manners. Piunela, of high thoughts, who 
avoids not pride with not knowing her excel- 
lencies, but by making that one of her ex- 
cellencies to bo void of pride ; her mother's 
wisdom, greatness, uobility, but (if 1 cangu(« 
aright) knit with a more constant temper." 
(p. 10, ed. London, 1674). 

Basilius, thus in want only of somethingto 
make him uneasy, determined to vidt the 
temple of Delphos, where the following poe- 
tical response was furnished as a subject for 
his lucubrations: — 



"Thy 



elder care tlisll rrom Ihy eartM (see 
'rincclj aietn bo atolea, tad jet not lost; 
younger ahsil with natun's blin embiMe 
iDDuutli love, which Nature iiittelh moO. 
■ they (hemBelvos auto >ucb t«a ihsU wed, 
; Ihj bier uUk bar iball pl»d 

ui ) they had nude dead. 
I aeai a Tor?i(-n atiu shall st, 
: all these blows tliy head do bit, 



Thee (s 



Thoa with thy wife adultery aball c 



Basilius, aghast at this puszling denunciation, 
and endeavouring to prevent its fulfilment, 
retired from court to a forest b which he had 
built two lodges. In one of these he himself 
and his igueen, with their younger daughter 
Philoclea, redded ; while Id the other lived 
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Pamela, whom her father had committed to 
the guardianship of Dametas, a conceited, 
doltish clown, whose wife Miso, and daughter 
Mopsa, are described as perfect witches in 
temper and appearance. The humours of this 
family form what b meant as the comic part 
of the romance. 

At this period, Pyrocles, son of Euarchus, 
king of Macedon, and his cousin Muddorus, 
prince of Thessaly, two princes, such as are 
to be found only in romance, were, after un- 
exampled deeds of prowess, shipwrecked on 
the coast of Arcadia. The former of these 
heroes becomes enamoured of Philoclea, and 
the latter of her sister Pamela. With the 
usual fondness of the princes of romance for 
disguise, when their own characters would 
have better suited their purpose, Musidorus, 
as a shepherd, named Dorus, becomes the 
servant of Dametas, who had charge of the 
Princess Pamela ; Pyrocles assumes the garb 
of an Amazon, with the name of Zelmane, 
and is thus admitted by Basilius an inmate of 
his lodge. The situation, however, of Pyro- 
cles (now Zelmane), was less comfortable than 
might have been supposed : for, on the one 
hand, he was pestered by the love of Basilius, 
and on the other, by that of Queen Gynecia, 
who, seeing somewhat farther than her hus- 
band, suspected his sex, and would not leave 
him alone a single moment with Philoclea. 
The idea of a hero rending in a female garb 
with his mistress, and for^ a while unknown 
to her, which is a common incident in the 
Argenis, and other romances of the period, 
was perhaps originally derived from the story 
of Achilles: But that part of the Arcadia 
which relates to the di^uise of Pyrocles, and 
the passion of the king and queen, has been 
immediately taken from the French transla- 
tion of the 11th book of Amadis de Gaul, 
where Agesilan of Colchos, while in like dis- 
guise, is pursued in a similar manner by the 
king and queen of Galdap. It may not be 
improper here to mention the royal recrea- 
tions, as giving a curious picture of the 
tenderness of ladies' hearts in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. " Sometimes angling to a 
little river near hand, which, for the moisture 
it bestowed upon the roots of flourishing trees. 



1 Master Stow mentions similar merry diiporis^ as 
forming the court amusements during the Danish 



was rewarded with their shadow — there 
would they sit down, and pretty wagers be 
made between Pamela and Philoclea, which 
could soonest beguile silly fishes, while Zel- 
mane protested that the fit prey for them was 
hearts of princes. She also had an angle in 
her hand, but the taker was so taken that she 
had forgotten taking. Basilius, in the mean 
time, would be the cook himself of what was 
so caught, and Gynecia sit still, but with no 
still pensiveness. Now, she brought them to 
see a sealed dove, who the blinder she was the 
higher she strove. Another time a kite, which 
having a gut cunningly pulled out of her, and 
so let fly, caused all the kites in that quarter,*' 
&c. &c., p. 58.' 

It would be tedious, and could serve no 
good purpose, to analyze minutely the difier- 
ent books of the Arcadia. Musidorus was 
long counteracted in his plans by Dametas 
and his wife, and their ugly daughter Mopsa, 
to whom he was obliged to feign love, till, 
having at length discovered his rank to 
Pamela, he prevails on her to fly with him ; 
but, after having gone a little way, they em- 
ploy themselves in carving bad sonnets on the 
barks of trees. Meanwhile, the king and 
queen separately attempt to bring matters to 
extremity with Zelmane. Teazed by their 
importunities, this ambiguous character gives 
an assignation to each of them in a certain 
cave at midnight, and promises there to grant 
their wishes. As Zelmane had foreseen, Basi- 
lius does not recognize the queen amid the 
obscurity of the cave, and thus accomplishes 
the last and most mysterious pai-t of the pre- 
diction of the Delphic oracle. Being athirst, 
he unwarily drinks a philtre, which Gynecia 
had brought with her to the cave, for the 
purpose of increasing Zelmane's love. This 
'draught gives him the appearance of being 
poisoned. While their majesties were engaged 
in this cave adventure, the imaginary Zelmane 
embraces the opportunity of visiting Philoclea, 
in his ti-ue character of Pyrocles, Prince of 
Macedon, for the purpose of persuading her 
to fly with him ; but after much discourse 
on the subject, both faint and fall asleep, so 
that in the morning the prince u discovered 
in male attire, in the chamber of Philoclaa. 

ambassador's reoeption and entertaii 
wioh in 1587 
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Pamela onil her lover are equally aosuccess- 
ful, and haviag loat much lime in carving 
sonnets, they are sarpiised and brought back 
hy soldien. 

The king Btill continued apparently in a 
lift^lraa slate, and Oynecia, in despair accuses | 
herself as tliecause of his death. The utmost' 
confusion now arises in Arcadia. In this 
posture of aflairs,Euarchus, King of Macedon, 
Hi'cidentally arrives on the coast, Philaoas, 
protector of Arcadia, appoints him umpire in 
the eosuing trial, and he accordingly dts on 
the royal throne, thus exphuning another 
Delphic enigma. Gynecia is condemned to 
be buried alive, along with the body of her 
husband, whom she confessed having poisoned. 
The trials of the princes cnaue, and long 
pleadings take place in the viperous style of 
Sir Edward Coke. Pyrocles is condemned to 
be thrown from a tower, and his couun to be 
beheaded ; and these sentences the Macedo- 
nian king affirms, though he now discuvera 
that one of the prisunera is his nephew, and 
the other his son. All are in the uttermost 
distress, when BasUtus, whose curpse was in 
court, awakes from the effects of the philtre, 
which had been only a sleep potion ; and the 
oracle being thus fully accomplished, the two 
young princes are united to their mistresses. 

Such is the outline of the story of the 
Arcadia. The heroic part of the romance 
eunnste iu a detail of the exploits of Pyrocles 
and MuNdoms, previous to their arrival in 
Arcadia; and in the description of a war car- 
ried on against Basilins, by his nephew Am- 
phialus, whose mother had, at one Ume, 
craftily seized and confined the princesses. 
There are also some happy descriptions of 
jousts and tournaments. But the work is on 
the whole extremely tiresome, and its chief 
interest conasta in the stately dignity, and 
often graceful beauty, of the language. 
" There is in the revolutions of taste and 
language," says Kshop Hurd (Dialogues Mo- 
ral end Political, p. Ifi7, ed. ITGO), " a cer- 
tain point which is more favourable to the 
purposes of poetry (and it may be added, of 
sliitely prose), than any other. It may be 
difficult to fix this point with exactness. But 
we shall hardly mistake in supposing it lies 
somewhere between the rude essays of uncor- 
rected fancv on the one hand, and the refine- 



ments of reason and science on 
And this 1 lake to have been the condition of 
our language in the age of Etuabotb. It 
was pure, strong, aud peispicuous, withont 
affectatioD. At the same time tb« hi^ 
figurative manner, wliich fiu a language •» 
peculiarly for the uses of the poet, had doI 
yet been controlled by the prtisuc genius of 
philosophy and logic." At the period lo 
which the bishop alludes, the Italians were 
the objects of imitation, as the French have 
been since ; and, together with the stately 
majestic step of their productions, the Myle 
of Sidney and his contemporaries has a gwd 
deal of their tui^dity and conceit. I might 
select a number of beautiful descriptiooEfitnn 
the Arcadia, as for example, the much-admired 
passage in Book II., of Musidorus managing a 
steed. We have already seen the skill of the 
author in drawing cbaracters ; and the fol- 
lowing is a striking portrait of an tmvioos 
man. " A man of the most envious disposi- 
tion that I think ever infected the air with 
hie breath, whose eyes could not look right 
upon any happy man, nor ears bear the bur- 
den of any body's praise ; contrary to the 
nature of all other plsgnes, plagued vritJi 
others' well-being : making happiness the 
ground of his unhappiness, and good news 
an argument of his sorrow : In sum, a maa 
whose favour no man could win, but by be- 
ing miserable" (p. 130). Tliix character baa 
been imitated and expanded iu the l&th num- 
ber of the Spectator. The following descrip- 
tion of Pameb sewing isa pretty fair spedmen 
of the kind of conceits scattered through the 
work. " For the flowers she had wrought 
carried such life in them, that the cunning- 
est painter might have learned of her needle, 
which, with so pretty a manner, made hi* 
careers to and fro through the cloth, as if the 
needle itself would have been loth to have 
gone fromward such a mislress, but that it 
hoped to return thitherward veiy quickly 
again, the cloth looking with many eyes upon 
her, and lovingly embracing the wounds she 
gave it : the shears also were at hand to be- 
head the siik that was grown too short. And 
if at any time she put her mouth to bite It 
olF, it seemed that where she had been It 
in making of a rose with her hands, she W 
in an instant make roses with her If 
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the lilies seemed to hare their whiteness 
rather of the haiid that made them, than of 
the matter whereof they were made, and that 
they grew there hy the suns of her eyes, and 
were refreshed hy the most comfortable air 
which an unawares sigh might bestow upon 
them." 

It has already been mentioned, that what 
is meant as the comic part of this romance, 
consists in satire upon Dametas, chiefly on 
account of hb love of agriculture, and the 
absurdities of his wife and daughter. But it 
is by no means happy ; nor has the author 
been more successful in what is designed as 
pastoral in his romance. A band of shep- 
herds is introduced at the close of each book, 
as waiting on Baailius, and singing alternately 
on amorous and rural subjects. There is not 
probably in any other work in our language 
a greater portion of execrable poetry, than 



may be found in the Arcadia, and this, per- 
haps, less owing to want of poetical talent in 
the author, than to his afiectation and con- 
stant attempts to versify on an impracticable 
system. At the period in which he lived, it 
was thought possible to introduce into Eng- 
lish verse all the different measures that had 
been employed in Greek and Latin, and ac- 
cordingly we have in the Arcadia, Hexame- 
ters, or, at least, what were intended by the 
author as such ; Elegiacs. Sapphics, Anacre- 
ontics, Phaleuciacks, Asclepiades, and, in 
short, every thing but poetry. The 'effect, 
indeed, b perfectly abominable. 

Another affectation of the times, and to 
which in particular, Sir Philip Sidney was 
led by hb imitation of Sannazzaro, was the 
adoption of all the various quaint devices 
which have been introduced into Italian 
poetry. We have the Terza rima, the Sestina, 
Canzone, Sonnets and Echos, the greater part 
of which, owing to the constraint to which 
they reduced the author, are almost, and 
some of them altogether, unintelligible. In 
the whole Arcadia I recollect only two poems 
which reach mediocrity, and these have at least 
the merit of being truly in the Italian style. 
The first is a Sonnet on a Lady Sleeping ; the 
other ba Madrigal addressed to the Sun. 

I. 
Lock up, &ir lids, the treasure of my heart, 
Preetrre those beama this age*8 only light ; 



To her sweet sense, sweet Sleep, some ease impart — 
Her sense too vteak to bear her spirits might 

And while, O Sleep ! thou closest up her sight, 
(Her sight where love did forge his fairest dart), 
O harbour all her charms in easeful plight ! 
Let no strange dream make her fair body start. 

But yet, O Dream ! if thou wilt not depart 
In this rare subject from thy common right. 
But wilt thyself in such a seat delight — 

Then take my shape, and play a lover^s part. 
Kiss her from me, and say unto her sprite. 
Till her eyes shine I live in daricest night. 

P. 864. 

n. 

Why dost thou haste away, 
O Titan fair ! the giver of the day ? 
Is it to carry news 

To Western wights, what stars in East appear. 
Or doest thou think that here 
Is left a Sun, whose beams thy place may use ? 
Yet stay and well peruse 
What be her gifts that make her equal Thee ; 
Bend all thy light to see 
In earthly clothes enclosed a heavenly spark : 
Thy running course cannot such beauties mark. 
No, no, thy motions be 
Hastened from us with bar of shadow dark. 
Because that Thou, the author of our sight, 
Disdain*8t we see thee stained with other^s light. 

P. 368. 

Such are the best productions of an author 
whom Sir William Temple, in the land that 
had already given birth to Shakspeare, and 
Spenser, and Milton, scrupled not to pro- 
nounce " the greatest poet and the noblest 
genius of any that have left writings behind 
them, and published in ours or any other 
modem language.** {Miscellanea, ]^STtu.) The 
Arcadb was also much read and admired by 
Waller and Ck)wley, and has been obviously 
imitated in many instances by our early dra- 
matbts. The story of Plangus in the Arcadia, 
b the origin of Shirley's Andromana or Mer- 
chant's Wife, and of Cupid's Revenge, by 
Beaumont and Fletcher. That part of the 
pastoral where Pyrocles agrees to command 
the Helots, seems to have suggested those 
scenes of the Two Gentlemen of Verona, in 
which Valentine lesgues himself with the 
outlaws. An episode in the second book of 
the Arcadb, where a king of Paphlagonia, 
whose eyes had been put out by a bastard 
son, is described as led by his rightful heir, 
whom he had cruelly used for the sake of 
his wicked brother, has furnished Shakspeare 
with the underplot concerning' Gloster and hb 



two Bona, in King Lear. Tliere are in the ro- 
mance the same dewripSon of a bitler itorm, 
and the Bome rstiueat of the fallier, that he 
night be led to the summit of a. clifF, wbich 
occur in that pathetic tragedy. 

The Arcftdia was also, aa ne leam from 
Milton, the companion of the prison hours of 
Charles 1., whom that poet, in his Iconoclaates, 
TEproachcB with having stolen a piayer of 
l^anieljt to iosert ia bis lion BatUiie, 



whether the author of that production acto- 
ally fell into this inadvertence, or whetber 
his snta^nist, who seema to hare believed in 
its authenticity, procared the interpolation of 
the passage, tliat he might enjoy an opportn- 
nity of reviling ids wvereign for impiety, anil 
of taunting him with literary plagiarism, hai 
been the subject of much controversy among 
the biographera of the English bard. 
Symmona'a life of Hilton, p. 278, &c.) 
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BoiLEiiu, and several other French writers, 
have deduced the origin of the heroic from 
the pastoral romance, especially from the Ab- 
trea of 0' Urfc ; and indeed Mad. Scuderi, in 
her preface to Ibrahim, one of her earliest 
productionB, aflirme that slie had chosen the 
Astren as her model. To that species of com- 
position may, no doubt, be attributed some of 
the tamest features of the heroic romance, its 
inupid dialogues and tedious episodes ; hut 
many of the elements of which it is com- 
pounded must be sought in anterior and more 
spirited com portions. 

Thus, we find in the heroic romance a 
great deal of ancient chivalrous deltnealion. 
Dragons, necromancers, giants, and enchanted 
castles, are indeed banished ; but heroism and 
gallantry are still preserved. These attrihates, 
however, have assumed a different station and 
importance, la romances of chivalry, love, 
though a solemn and serious pas^on, b sudor' 

diniite to heroic achievement. A knight seems , jirevent the risk of his son forming an unequal 
chiefly to have loved his mislreas, because he i alliance, the king sellsthe object of hisatlacb- 
ubtained her by some warlike esploit; she | meat to some Asiatic merchants, and li 
formed an excuse for engaging in perilous 
adventures, and he mourned her l<Ms, as it was 
attended with that of his dearer idol — honour. 
In the heroic romance, on the other hand, 
luve seems the ruling passion, and military 

exploits are chiefly performed for the sake | appear in disguise, and the rival lover of Blan- 
of a mistreaa : glory is the spring of tha one .cafior is transformed into a fountain : stctiea 
species of compoulion, and luve of the other ■ [ of gallantry are related at the court of Naples 



both, according to the expression of 
%r Philip Kdney, the heroes are knights who 
combat for the love of honour and the hononl 

Much of the heroic romance has been alw 
derived from the ancient Greek romances. 
The spirit of these compositions had been 
kept olive during the middle ages, and had 
never been altogether extinguished, even by 
the prevalence and popularity of tales of chi- 
valry. The Philocopo of Uoccaccio. siud l« 
have been comjiosed for tlie enterlainuient of 
Mary, natural daughter of the King of Naples, 
bears a close resemblance to the Greek ro- 
mance. This work is token from a French 
metrical tale of the 13th century, which has 
been imitated in almost all the languogea of 
Europe (Elliu's Metrical Romances, vol. iii.). 
In Boccaccio's veruon of this story, Florio, 
Prince of Spain, falls in love with Blancafinr, 
orphan, educated at hiafallior's i ~ 



ipied with the search made 
for her by Florio, under the name of I'hilocojio, 
The work a chiefly of the tenor of the heroic 
rpmance, but it presents an example of almost 
every species of fiction, Heathen diviuitiea 
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which Florio vidta, and the account of the 
gardens and seraglio of the Egyptian emir re- 
sembles the descriptions in fairy and oriental 
tales. 

Theagenes and Chariclea was translated 
into French by Amyot, in 1547| and ten 
editions were printed before the end of the 
16th century. The story of Florizel, Clareo, 
and the Unfortunate Ysea, a close imitation 
of the Clitophon and Leucippe, written origi- 
nally in Castilian, was translated into French 
in 1554, and soon became ;i popular produc- 
tion. 

On the decline of romances of chivalry, it 
was natural to search for some species of fic- 
tion to supply their place with the public. 
The spiritual and pastoral romances were not 
sufficiently entertaining nor abundant for this 
purpose, and the sale of ten editions of the 
work of Heliodorus was a strong inducement 
to attempt something original in a similar 
taste. In pursuance of this new object, the 
writers of that species of fiction, which may be 
peculiarly entitled Heroic Romance, resorted 
in search of characters partly to classical and 
partly to Moorish heroes. 

The adoption of the former may, perhaps, 
have been owing to Amyot*s translation of 
Plutarch, in which there were many interpo- 
lations savouring of the author of " La vie et 
faits de Marc Antoine Le Triumvir et de sa 
mie Cleopatre, translate de V historien Plu- 
tarque pour tres illustre haute et puissante 
dame Mad. Fran9ai8e de Fouez dame de 
Chateaubriand.** 

It was the well-known History of the Dis- 
sensions of the Zegris and Abencerrages that 
brought the Moorish stories and characters 
into vogue in France. The Spanish writers 
attribute this work to a Moor, who retired 
into Africa after the conquest of Granada. 
His grandson, who inherited the MS., gave it, 
they say, to a Jew; and he, in turn, presented 
it to Rodngo Ponce de Leon, Count of Bay- 
len, who ordered it to be translated by Genes 
Peres del Hita. This account, however, is 
extremely apocryphal. The knowledge, in- 
deed, displayed by the author, concerning the 
tribes and families of the Moors settled in 
Granada before the conquest of that city by 
the monarchs of Castile, renders it probable 
tha^ Genez del llita consulted some Arabian 



MS. on the subject of the Moorish conten- 
tions ; but, on the other hand, the partiality 
to the Christian cause, which runs through 
the whole work, proves that the pretended 
translator was the original author of the 
greater part of the composition, and that it 
was first written in the Spanish language. 

This production may be regarded as histo- 
rical in some of the leading political inci- 
dents recorded, but the harangues of the 
heroes, the loves of the Moorish princes, the 
games and the festivals, are the superstruc- 
ture of fancy. In these, however, national 
manners are faithfully preserved, and in the 
romance of Hita more information is a£Porded 
concerning the customs and character of the 
Moors than by any of the Spanish historians* 

The work commences with the early his- 
tory of Granada, but we soon come to those 
events that preceded and accelerated its fall 
— ^the competitions for the sovereignty, and 
dissensions of the factions of the Zegris and 
Abencerrages. Of these the former race 
sprung from the kings of Fez and Morocco ; 
the latter descended from the ancient princes 
of Yemen. In this work, and all those which 
treat of the factions of Granada, the Zegris 
are represented as a fierce and turbulent tribe. 
On the other hand, the Abencerrages, while 
their equals in valour, are painted as the most 
amiable of heroes, endowed with graceful 
manners and elegant aiccomplishments. The 
Zegris, however, remained faithful to the 
cause of their country, while the Abencer- 
rages, by finally enlisting under the banners 
of Ferdinand, were the chief instruments of 
the downfall of Granada. The Spanish mo- 
narch, availing himself of the Moorish dissen- 
aions, and of the valour of Don Rodrigo of 
Arragon, Grand Master of the Order of Cala- 
trava, vigorously attacked Granada, and finally 
accompUshed its ruin by means of the Aben- 
cerrages, who revolted to him in revenge for 
the unheard of cruelties exercised on their 
race by one of their native princes. Thb 
work also presents the strange, though not 
uncommon, spectacle of a nation expiring in 
the midst of revelry and amusement ; the 
gates of its capital were assaulted by a foreign 
enemy — the energy of the people was em- 
ployed, and their valour wasted in internal 
war, but nothing could interrupt the conrw 
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of featUity. Eveiy day brought freali disas- 
ter without, and oew bloodahed within ; but 
ev«iy Tocont hour was devoted to csrousals, 
and tu idle and romantic gullantry. In the 
work of Hitathereare alaointrwluced a num- 
ber of short poetical romancei. E^ch festival 
and combat funuiihes the author with a sub- 
ject for these compoiitiona ; some of which 
are probably the invention of Hila, while 
others ap|iarently have been founded on Ara- 
bian traditions. 

This roinance, or history, was firat printed 
at Alcala in 1004, and soon became extremely 
popular : there was no literal translation till 
the lal« one by M. Sane, but a close imitation, 
published early in the 17th century, is the 
origin of all those French romances which 
turn on the gnllnntries and adventures of the 
Moors of Granada, aa the Almahide of Scu- 
deri, &c. 

But though the works above-mentioned 
may have supplied incidents to the writers of 
hertHc romance, many of the pictures In that, 
as in every other species of Action, have been 
copied from the manners of the age. Tliat 
devotion, in particular, to the fwr sex, wliich 
exalted them into objects rather of adoration 
than of love, and which forms the chief cha- 
racteristic of the heroic roinance, wna a con- 
secjuence of the peculiar state of feeling and 
sentiment in the age of Ijouis XIV. Never 
was prince so much an object of imitation, to 
his people as that monarch ; and hence his 
courtiers affected thesame species of gallantry, 
practised by a sovereign, who paid to beanty 
a constant and respectful homage, and whose 
love. If less chivalrous than that of Francis 1,, 
or less tender than that of Henry IV., had 
more appearance, at least, of veneration and 
idolatry. " C'est avec eclat et somptuodte," 
says Segur (Les Femmes, vol. ii. p. 166) " qu" 
il {Louis XIV.) otTre des hommages a la bean te. 
Force d' dmer il fait une Divinitd de I" objet 
qu' il exhauase, pour ne pas se rabaisser a ses 
propres yeux, et eleve la Fcmme devant la- 
quelle ii ae proaterne. Nous I' iraitona tons a 
la ville et a la cour. Aucun ray n' a donue 
le ton cammc celul-ci, n' a, comme lui influe 
sur la conduite, ct presque sur les penseea. 
Notre galanterle a pris la teinte de respect 
pour le Sexe dont le monarque nous ofi're V 



We find, accordingly, that whether claan- 
cal or Moorish heroes be introdnced, the ge- 
neral lone of the heroic romance is nearly the 
same. But, besides that exalted species of 
love which no severity conld chill, and no dis- 
tance diminish, for which no aacri6ce was too 
great, and no enterprise too perilous, we al- 
ways meet with the same interminable length 
— the same minute descriptions — the aawe 
tedious dialogue — the same iDlerruptious to 
the principal narrative by stories interwoven 
with it, which perplex and distract the atten- 
tion. The introduction of long and constantly 
recurring episodes, a wretched fecundity, 
which is a proof of real barrenness, b tbe 
great fault of the heroic romance. — '' Eh mon 
Dieu," said a celebrated philosopher, "siToiu 
avex de quoi fnire deux Bomans, faites en 
deux, et ne lea meles poa pour les galer 1' un 

I shall now, according to my plan, present 
the reader with a short account of aotne of 
the most celebrated of the Romans de longue 
Haleine, as they have been termed, which 
may be vulgarly translated lonff~mtuUd ro- 
mances. 

Nearly all of these were written by three aa- 
thots, Gomberville,' Calprenede.and "" 
Scuderi. The 
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of Gomberville, which was first published in 
1632, and enjoyed a high reputation in the 
age of Cardinal Kichelieu, waa the earliest of 
the heroic romances, and seems to have been 
tlie model of the works of Calprenede and 
Scuderi. This ponderous work may he re- 
garded as a sort of intermediate prodnction 
between these later couipoiutions and the an- 
cient fables of chivalry. It has, indeed, a 
closer affinity to the heroic romance ; but 
many of the exj>laits of the hero are ai 
extravagant as lliuse of a (uUdin or knight 
of the Round Table. In the episode of the 
Peruvian Inca, there is a formidable giant, 
and in another part of the work we are intro- 
duced to a dragon, which lays waste a whole 
kingdom. An iniinil« number of tourna- 
ments are also interspersed through , 
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ToIuniH. In same of its features Polexandre 
bcnnt a striking resemblance to the Greek 
Tonmnce ; the dispasition of the iiiddents is 
BJmiiar ; as in the Greek romance, tlic events, 
in a great measure, arise from adventures 
with pirates ; and the scene is chiefly Md at 
tea or in amall islands, or places on the sea 

Polexandre, the hero of this work, was king 
of the Canary Islands, and reigned over them 
soon after tlie discovery of America, In his 
early youth he had the good fortune to be 
captured by a piratical vessel fltted out from 
Britauy, and being carried to France, he there 
received an education superior to what could 
have been reasonably expected in the semi- 
naries of the Canary Islands. 

After an absence of some years, Polexandre 
■et out on his return to his own country. In 
the coune of his voyage he approached the 
coast of Africa, where he learned that the 
hardy Abdelmelec, son of the powerful Muley 
Naiar, emperor of Morocco, had proclaimed 
a splendid tournament, with a view of pro- 
curing a general acknowledgment from all 
the heroes and sovereigns on eartli, that Alct- 
diana, queen of the Inaccessible Island, was 
the most beautiful woman in the universe. 
The African prince, it is true, Iiad never 
beheld Alcidiana, but be had fallen in love 
with this incomparable beauty by seeing her 
portrait. Tills notion of princes, — for it is a 
ibliy peculiar to them, — becoming enamoured 
of a portrait, the original of which is at the 
end of the world, or perhaps does not exist, 
seems to be of oriental origin. Thus, in the 
Mille et un jours, there is the story of a 
prince, who, after a long search, discovers 
that the picture he adored was a representa- 
tion of one of the concubines of Solomon. 

The prince of the Canaries proceeds to the 
tournament, with the intention of contesting 
the general proposition lud down by Abdel- 
melec concerning the beauty of his mistress ; 
but the view of the portrait makes such an 
impression on hiH heart, that bo far from dis- 
puting the pre-eminence of Alcidiana, he 
combats Abdeimelec, in order to make him 
lenounce his passion and his picture- 
Having poseessed himself of tbis trophy, 
Polexandre now returns to the Canary Islands, 
the declared admirer of Alcidiana. On bis 



arrival there he finds that his sister had been 

lately carried off by eoiBdrs. The King of 

Scotland, it is true, was in chase of the lavish- 

but Polexandre did not conceive that his 
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pensed with. While engaged in the pursuit 
of the pirates, he is driven by a storm into 
the mouth of a river in nn unknown island. 
On disembarking, he finds that the country 
is delightful, and its inhabitants apparently 
civilized, A shepherd offers to conduct him 
to the nearest habitation : while on thdr way 
they observe a stag spring forth from a forest 
of cedars and palms, with an arrow in ita 
shoulder. Instantly Polexandre hears the 
sound of a horn, and beholds a chariot drawn 
by four white horses. Tbis conveyance was 
open, and was in shape of a throne. It was 
driven by a beautiful woman, in the garb of 
a nymph, while another, still more resplend- 
ent, and who carried a bow and arrows, 
occupied the principal seat in this hunting 
machine. Though Polexandre enjoyed but a 
transientgknce, he discovers, from Uieresem- 
blance to the portrait, tHat this is the divina 
Alcidiana. The passion, of which he had 
already felt the first emotions, takes full pos- 
session of his soul, and he already begins to 
make ingenious comparisons between liis own 
utuation and that of the wounded stag, and 
mentally reproaches this animal with insen- 
sibility in avoiding tlie transport of being 
pierced by the arrows of Alcidiana. Polex- 
andre, accordingly, resolves to remain on the 
island, and to disguise himself as a shepherd, 
that he might enjoy frequent opportunities 
of beholding the object of his passion. An 
old man, with whom he resided, informs him 
of every thing connected with the history of 
the queen. Among other topics, he ni 
a prediction made soon after her birth, which 
declared that she was liable to the luuard of 
being united to a slave, who was to come from 
the most barbarous nation of Africa, but 
which, at the same time, promised the great- 
est prosperity to the kingdom, if she could 
resolve toaccepthimforahuBband. Inorder 
to avoid the risk of this unworthy alliance, 
the princess renisined, for the most part, 
immured in her palace. Polexandre, how- 
ever, has occasional opportunities of seeing 
her, and at length enjoys the good fortune of 
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preserving her life while she was engaged 
lier fiiTODrite smusement of hunting. This 
pnwures him adiuiasjon to the palace, and 
Ills access to the presence of the queen is still 
farther facilitated by his suppressing a rehel- 
hon which had broken out in the island. He 
gisduall^ insinuates himself into her con- 
fidence; and as she hod discovered his rank 
froiu the rich gifts he bestowed on her at- 
tendants, she abates somewhat of that hauteur, 
wliich it seems was the diatinguishitig feature 
in her character. The romance in now c 
pied with the struggles tliat arise between 
this feeling and lore, which are fully detailed 
in a very tiresome chapter, entitled Histoire 
dee divers seotimens d'Alcidiane. At length 
Polexandre leaves the princess, in order to 
recover one of her favourite attendants who 
liad heen carried oflF by a Portuguese coisMr. 
He soon sails to such a distance as to lose sight 
of the Island of Alcidiana, which had received 
from enchantment the unfortunate property, 
that when once out of view it could never be 
regained. 

The remaining part of the romance is. oc- 
cupied with the adventures of Polexandre in 
his fruitless attempts to mate this invisible 
territory, and in his extirpation of those dai^ 
ing princes who aspired to the love of its 
queeu. For this Beauty was beloved by all 
the monarchson earth : even those who could 
not pretend to her in marringe proclaimed 
themselves her adroireis; and knights, though 
at tlie extremity of the globe, rigorously 
abstained from looking on any woman s-fter 
httvingviewed the portrait of Alcidiana. One 
would think even a princess must be some- 
what whimrical to take umbrage at such re- 
mote courtship, nevertheless Alcidiana Ivad 
been grievously ofiended. She had been 
shocked that the Khan of Tartaty, the Prince 
of Denmark, and the Emperor of Morocco, 
hod paid her the most distant devotion. To 
adore Alcidiana, though her residence was 
inaccessible, and her worshippers at the dis- 
tance of a thousand miles, was a deadly 
offence for all but Polexandre. This prince, 
meanwhile, traverses different parts oF the 
globe in quest of the Inaccessible Isle, but his 
adventures are chiefly laid in Africa, and 
nearly one half of the romance is occupied 
with Moorish episodes. 



At length Polexandre arrives at a ooimtij on 
the banks of tlie Niger, the monarch of which 
was wont to despatch to the temple of the 
Sun, an annual cargo of persons who were ta 
be ranked among tlie slaves of that divinity. 
Polexandre begs leave to accompany (his 
mission in the disguise of a slave, as he knew 
that Alcidiana sent thither a yearly oftiiriug. 
By this device he regains the Inaccessible Isle 
in the Tessel that brought the tiibute, and 
which invariably eteered the right couree ty 
enchant nietit. On hia arrival at the ishuid of 
his mistress, he finds it overrun by a Spanish 
army, which had Iwen sent under the Dnke 
Medina Sdonia, for the purpose of subjugating 
the Canary Islands ', but the armada having 
heen driven on the Inaccessible Isle, the land 
forces bad meanwhile attempted it« conquest. 
Polexandre, who is at first unknown, gains 
some splendid successes over the Spaniard^ 
and a belief is spread through the island that 
tiie African slave alluded to in the prediction, 
and whose alliante with their princess was te 
be the forerunner of so much prosperity, had 
at length arrived. The approach of a second 
Spanish fleet, and the iucreofing dangers of 
the kingdom, induce the inhabitants to ioast 
that Alcidiana should fulfil the prophecy. By 
the importunities of her people, alie is at 
length forced to fix a day for the performance 
of the nuptial ceremony. Polexandre, to tlie 
infinite jiiy of the princess, discovers himself 
at the altar, and the same day witnesses the 
destruction of the Spanish armies, the confla- 
gration of their fleet, and the union of Polex- 
andre with Alcidiana. 

The above is an outline of the chief mate- 
rials of this romauce, but the events are 
arronged in a totally different order from that 
in which they have been here related, like 
the writers of Greek romance, tlie author, 

which makes a great pail of hia work morn 
unintelligible that it would othem'isv be, from 
our consequent ignorance of the circumstances 
and situation of the principal cfaoracten, and 
the allusions contained in their tedious con- 



A sketch of this romance was first published 
by the author under the title of L'Exil de 
Polexandre. It was afterwards enlarged to 
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its present bulk of fire Tolnmes, each of which 
contains about twelve hundred pages, and to 
every volume an adulatory dedication is pre- 
fixed. One of these addresses contains a hint 
of the author having some political meaning 
in the romance. There is nothing, however, 
of this sort apparent, except a general wish to 
depreciate the character of the Spaniards and 
the lower orders of society. 

Oomberville, the author of Polexandre,also 
commenced the story of 

LE JEUNE ALCIDIANE, 

the son of Polexandre and Alddiana, which 
was subsequently finished by Mad. Gk>mez. 
Soon after the birth of this prince, a hermit, 
who piqued himself on inspiration, revealed 
that he was destined to slay his father. The 
romance is occupied with the means adopted 
to prevent the completion of thb prediction. 

Oomberville, besides his Polexandre and Le 
Jeune Alcidiane, is also the author of two ro- 
mances, of no great merit or celebrity, entitled 
Canted and Cyther^e. 

Of the writers of the description with 
which we are now occupied, Calprenede ^ is 
certainly the best. The French critics are 
divided concerning the superiority of his 
Cleopatra or Cassandra, but to one or other 
the palm of the heroic romance is unquestion- 
ably due. 

CLEOPATRA 

was first published in parts, of which the 
earliest appeared in 1646, and when com- 
pleted, the whole was printed in twelve vols. 
8vo. The capacity of the author in extend- 
ing his work to such unmerciful length need 
not be wondered at, as it, in fact, comprehends 
three immense, and, in a great measure, un- 
connected romances, with about half a dozen 
minor stories or episodes, which have little 
relation to the three main histories, or to each 
other. Indeed the plan of the author is nearly 
the same as if Richardson, instead of forming 
three novels of his Pamela, Sir Charles Oran- 
dison, and Clarissa, had chosen to mterweave 
them in a single work, giving the name of 

^ See Appendix, No, 28. 



any one of them to the whole composition. 
That Buch a scheme has been completely 
adopted in the romance now before us, will 
appear from the foUo^dng sketch. 

The shades of night had not yet given place 
to the first blu^es of day, when the discon- 
solate Tyridates, awakened by his cruel in- 
quietude, and unable to await the approaching 
night, left his solitary mansion to refresh his 
languishing frame, and breathe his amorous 
thoughts on the shore of Alexandria. 

After sometime he perceives a great confla- 
gration on the sea, which he concludes must 
proceed from a burning vessel, and he is na- 
turally led to compare the flames to those by 
which he is himself consumed. '^ Ah, de- 
vouring flames !** exclaims he, ** ye act your 
part with less power and cruelty than mine. 
If ye be not soon quenched, the materials will 
fail that feed your fiiry, but the flames find 
in my soul perpetual fuel ; I have no hope of 
relief from a contrary element, no prospect of 
the end of such a substance as may ever bum 
without consuming." 

This ardent lover continued his rhapsody 
till the approach of light, when he saw coming 
towards land a plank, on which was seated 
the Queen of Ethiopia, with one of her maids 
of honour, while her prime minister was 
swimming behind, and impelling it to the 
shore. Tyridates plunged amid the waves to 
their assistance, and, bidding the prime mi- 
nister, who was nearly exhausted, provide 
for his own security, took his place at the 
plank, by which means all parties arrived safe 
on land. 

The chief of the two ladies resembled Venus, 
newly sprung from the womb of Thetis, and 
would have been mistaken by Tyridates for 
a sea-goddess, had he not seen the waves use 
her too rudely to be her subjects. On reach- 
ing shore, the first concern of the lady was to 
faint, and the waiting-woman, who, as Pufi^ 
says, must always do as her mistress, and 
who on the present occasion had the same 
title to a swoon, instantly fell at her feet. 
When they had recovered, they were con- 
ducted, along with Eteocles, the person who 
attended them, to the solitary mansion of 
Tyridates, which stood in the immediate vi- 
cinity. 

After the queen bad enjoyed a few hours 
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of repose, she wea waited on by her hoKt,l 
whom she entrenteil to relate the story of hial 
life. Tyridit(«B declared that thig woulil 
oblige llini to dieclose what he had reiiolTed 
to hold secret Hs long as his breast would uou- 
tain it, and that even by the acknowledgmcDt 
of his name, he would incur the danger of 
his life. Waving, however, these considera- 
tions, he informed her that he was brother 
to Pbraates, King of Parthia. That prince 
ascended the throne by the murder of his 
father, and aU the rest of his family, with 
the exception of Tyridateii, who escaped to a 
nmghbouring court, and afterwards settled in 
Judaea, whose king, Herod, was the avowed 
enemy of Phraatea. The storj- of Slariainne, 
Ba it is related in Jusephus, is the basis of the 
adventuresof Tyridales. Acoolness subKated 
on the part of this princess towards her hus- 
band, aa he had recently put to death her 
bther Alexander, her uncle Antigonus, her 
twograndfathers, and her brother Aristobul us. 
Tyridales fell desperately in love with Ma- 
iiamne,but although she preserved her fidelity 
to Herod inviolate, Salome, that monarch's 
sister, in revenge for an ill-reqiiiled affection 
she had conceived for Tyridates, and from 
hatred to Mariamne, instilled the most fatal 
Boapicions into the mind of her brother. It 
thus became necessary, both for the safety of 
Mariamne and his own, that Tyridates should 
seek refuge in some other oonntry. He hod 
first repaired to Rome, but aa the splendour 
and gaiety of that capital ill accorded with 
the frame of his mind, he had betaken him- 
self to the solitary dwelling which he now 
inhabited. 
I In return for this communication, the at- 
tendant of the Queen of Ethiopia commences 
the history of the life of his mistress, which 
ia one of the three main stories in the work. 
It relates to her amours with Ctesario, son of 
Julius Cxsar, and Cleopatra, who had been 
believed dead through the Roman empire, but 
had, in fact, escaped into Ethiopia ^ter the 
ruin of Marc Antony. 

About this time, Coriolanus, pnnce of Mau- 
ritania, arrived at the mansion of Tyridates, 
and his story may be conudered as the prin- 
cipal one in the romance, as his nustresa, 
Cleopatra, gives name to the work. Tliia 
prince was son of the celebrated Juba, and. 



after the death of his father, was educattil 
at Rome. There he became enamoured of 
Cleopatm, the danghlerof the Queen of Egypt 
and Marc Antony ; but diBgusted by tlie pre- 
ference which Augustus showed to his rival 
Tiberins, he one day seized an opportunity of 
running his competitor through the body on 
the street, and then fled into Mauritania. He 
there raised a revolt among his father's sub- 
jects, and having successively defeated the 
Roman commanders who were sent against 
him, was invested by the inhabitants with his 
paternal sovereignty. After his coronation 
be set out incoipiito for Sicily, where the court 
of Augustus then was, in order to have a private 
interview with his mistress ; but as she re- 
proached him for perfidy, and avoided his 
presence, inateod of receiving him with the 
kindness anticipated, he was, in consequence 
thrown into a violent fever. Understanding, 
on his recpveiy, that Cleopatn had accom- 
panied Augustus and his court to Egypt, he 
departed for Alexandria, 'in order to obtun an 
explanation of her expressions and conduct. 

The romance now returns to the Queen of 
Ethiopia, who, during her residence with 
Tyridates, was forcibly carried off by pintes, 
but was afterward s rescued byComeliuaGallus, 
the prefect of Egypt, and conducted to Alex- 
andria. In the palace of the prefect she met 
with Elisa, who was daughter of Phraates, 
King of Parthia, and, like herself, had been 
delivered by a Roman yeaael from pirates. 
The story of Elisa, and her lover Artabanus, 
a young adventurer, who afterwards proves la 
be the son of the great Pompey, ia the third 
grand oairative of this production, Artabanus 
is the most warlike and most amorous of all 
the heroes of romance, and for the sake of Elisa 
he conquers for her father immense empires 
in Aaia, almost by his individual prowess. 

It is impossible to follow the princes and 
princesses through the various adventures and 
vicissitudes they encounter ; suffice it to nay, 
that at length they ore all safely assembled at 
Alexandria, where Augustus also arrives with 
his court, and a reconciliation takes place be- 
tween Coriolanus and Cleopatra. The design* 
of the emperor to obtain the Princess Elisa 
for his favonrite Agrippa, and Cleopatra for 
Tiberius, to the prejudice of Artabon and 
Coriolanus, induce these loveia to excite an 
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1 a^Dst tlie Roman power. They 
elorm the caatle of Alexanilris, but are there 
IfCairged by Augustus, and soon retluced to 
extremity. The emperor, hiiwever, terrified 
by a. menating apparition of JuHub C»aar, 
which aboDt this time had unexpeatedly ap- 
peared to him, consents to pardon the princes, 
■nd uDites them tu the objects of tbelr affeC' 



This conclusion of thi 
ntitfnctory as any conclusion of such a work 
could be. We are vexed that the principal 
ohoractersshouldowe their lives and happiness 
to the bounty of a wipricioufi tyrant, by whom 
they had l)cen previously persecuted. Hod 
they forced him to agree to terms, or made 
their escape from his power, the winding np 
of the whole would have been infinitely more 
■greeable. The great fault, however, of the 
romance, is the prodigious number of insulated 
histories, which prevent the attention or inte- 
rest from fixing on any one object. Cleopatra 
is different from all heroic romances in this, 
that the others have one leading story, and 
a number of episodes ; but in the work with 
which we have just been engaged, though 
there is no want of episodes, there are three 
main stories, which have no intimate connex- 
ion with each other, and which claim an etjual 
share of the reader's attention. Indeed, that 
part of the romance which relates to the 
adventures of the nominal heroine, is neither 
the longest nor best managed part of the work. 
Her lover is a less interesting character than 
either Artaban or Casario : he stabs his rival 
on the street, excites his father's subjects to 
revolt, and then aliandons them to the mercy 
of the Romans. 

In the innumerable stories of which the 
romanoe iscompounded, there is, 1 think, bnt 
little variety. Thus In all of them incom- 
parable princes are clemBlly enamoured of 
divine princeases, to whom they pay a similar 
specie* of adoration, and for whose sake they 
perform umilar exploits. In the character 
of the heroines there is little discrimination. 
The only distinction is in the species of per- 
sonal perfection attributed to each of them ; 
thus the majestic graces of the Ethiopian 
princess are contrasted with the softer charms 
of Elisa. The vast number of lovers attached 
to eveiy one of the heroines fatisnes the 



attention and perplexes the story. Besides 
inferior slaves, each of the chief female charac- 
ters has three or four important and pasuonate 
adnrirera, Cleopatra is beloved by Tiberius, 
Coriolanna, andArtaxus. Candace, the Elliio- 
pian queen, by Cesario, Tyribasus, Oollus, 
and the pirate Zenodorus. Elisa, by Artaban, 
Tigianes, and Agrippa. 

Of this romance the basis is historical, but 
few of the incidents are consistent with his- 
torical truth. Yet they do not revolt the 
credence of the reader, because they are not 
in contradiction to known hiatorical facts, and 
are such as might have occurred without being 
noticed in the authentic chronicles of the pe- 
riod, We con eouly conceive that Ccsario, 
instead of being murdered, as was intended by 
his enemies, had escaped into Ethiopia, and 
that Pompey had a posthumous son, who 
served in the anny of an Asiatic monarch. 
The revolt in Mauritania, however, and the 
coronation of Cariolanus by his father's sub- 
jects, is an exception to this remark. It is 
well known that the son of Juba owed his 
elevation to Uic favour of Augustus, and hence 
the event recorded in the ronLince is instantly 
rejected as absurd and fictitious. 

The speeches and dialogues, though oftm 
prolix, frequently rise to eloquence, and punt 
in admirable language the emotions of dig- 
nity and tenderness. The sentiments are not 
numerous, and are gener&lly far-fetched and 
exaggerated. 

Cleopatra, like most of the other heroic 
romances of this period, has given rise to 
several English dramas, as The Young King, 
by Mrs Belin ; Gloriana, or the Court of Au- 
gustus Cesar, by Lee ; and several others, 
all which partake of the fustian and forced 
elevation of the work from which they are 
derived. 

Colprenede, the uutlior of Cleopatra, also 
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'hich possesses nearly Nmilar 
beauties and defects with his former pro- 
duction. 

In this work we are informed that on the 
banks of the river Euphrates, not many milea 
from Dabylon, two ttrangen alighted from 
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thdr hones. He who, by tlie ricIiDess of bis 
arms, and the respect the other bore him, sp- 
prared to be the master, commences the busi- 
ness of the romance hy lying down upon the 
grass, and burying all disquiets tliat troubled 
him in a profound idcep. From this ^-liite of 
forjfetfulness he is roused by the clang of 
anus, occasioned by a combat between two 
knighla. He interposes his good offices by 
Buccesavely attacking the combatants, one of 
tvhom at length loakes his escape. The bl^ck 
arms and sable plume of him who renmns, 
witneased the grief that was in bis heart, but 
our mediator was iguoraut of his name and 
the cause of his discontent, till he decEared 
that he was the unfortunate Lycitnachus, and 
that the person whom he liud so recently 
combated was Perdiccas, the murderer of 
the fair Btatira, widow of Alexander the Great, 
and of her sister the divine Parisatis. On 
hearing this intelligence, the person to irhom 
it was communicated Instantly fell oa hU 
sword, whence Lycimachus conjectured that 
he took a peculiar interest in tlie fate of one 
or other of these beauties. The wound, how- 
ever, not proving mortal, he is carried to the 
iiouse of one Pulemon, in the neighbourhood, 
and, while recovering at l«suie, his squire 
agrees to favour Lycimachus with the detail 
of his master's odTeiiturea. His name was 
Oroondates, and his birth the most illustrious \ 
in the world, as he was tlie only son of the 
great King of Scythis. A mortal enmity and 
perfietual warfare subfistcd between tliat so- 
vereign and Daiius. In one of these wats, of 
which the seat was on the Araxls, Prince 
Oroondates, who was then entering oa his 
militaty career, made a nightly excursiou, 
with a few chosen friends, into the Pei'stan 
camp, and having entered a tent, beheld, by 
the light of a thousand tapers, a troop of 
ladies, among whom were the Great Queen 
and Slatira, who was daughter of Dariu9,aud 
tlie most perfect workmamhip of the gods. 
Tiie prince retired with protestations of re- 
ipect, hut curried away with him a lore, which 
induced him, when the armies retired into 
winterquarters, to repair in disguise, and under 
the assumed name of Orontes, to the couil of 
Persepolis, " where she," says the romance, 
" who had charmed him in aslight field liabit, 
by the light of a few torches in the terrors of 



light, and apprehensions of captivity, now 
ippeared in broad day, covered with jeweb, 
and seated on a elatcly throne, all gloriau 
and triumphant." The pretended Oronta 
was treated with much kindness by the Per- 
sian monarch, with the warmest friendship by 
his son Artaxerxes, but ivitli much wverity 
by the princess Statira, and with a partiality 
he did not covet, by her cousin Roxana. 

Intelligence now arrived of the Scythiao 
invasion, and the approach of Alesaoder t« 
the Oranicus. It was resolved in the cabinet 
of Pert«polis, that the lattershould be opposed 
by the king in person, and that AHaxtrxtt, 
assisted by esperianced commanders, ahould 
repel the inroadof theScythiaoH. Oroondatea 
now revealed his real name and quality U 
Artaxerxes and the Piiucess Statira, by whom 
his suit was now more patiently lisleued to, 
and, preferring the interests of liIs love lo 
those of his country, he re-solved to aeoum- 
pany and aid Artaxerxes in the ensuing cam- 
paign. In return, Artaxerxes conld nut do 
less than spare the Scythians in tlie ensuing 
buttle i and he, in consequence, repelled an 
attack so feebly, that he was overpowered, 
and beUeved dead by Oroondates, who, having 
been cured of the ten wounds he had received 
in this combat, and the Scythians having 
] off their forces, returned to Persia, ta 
Darius in his wars against Alexander — 
sts well fitted to become the subject of 
he oveithrew of the Petuaa 
empire ia the most magniUcent sobversian 
recorded in the annals of hlsloiy. The mo- 
narchy of Alexander had been spht inlo 
inNgnificance before it wasdeetroyed, and the 
Roman power had melted to a aliadow befora 
it entirely disappeared ; but Darius fell " frnm 
Ills high estate" when the throne of Cyrus 
shone with undiminished lustre. There is 
Bcmetliing, too, so august in the Persian name, 
something so chivalrous in the character of 
Alexander, and so miraculous in his exploite, 
that the whole is calculated forcibly to awaken 
those sentiments of admiration, wliidi it is a 
chief object of fiction and romance to inspin. 
We have a splendid description previous to 
the battle of Issus of the Persian army, of 
which the materiel conasted of the sacred fip^ 
borne on silver altars by three hundred and 
Mxt^'-flve magi, clothed in purple robes — Iha 
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oar of Japiter and f he Horse of the Sun — golden 
chariots which conveyed the qneen and prin- 
cesses, and the Armamaxa of the royal house- 
hold. Previous to the hattle, Darius addressed 
his army in an animated harangue ; in which 
he conjured them hy their household gods, 
by the eternal fire carried on their altars, by 
the light of the sun and memory of Cyrus, to 
save the name and nation of the Persians from 
utter ruin and infamy, and to leave that glory 
to their posterity which they had received 
entire from their ancestors. The romance is 
now occupied with the events of the cam- 
paign, the stratagems resorted to by Oroon- 
dates to obtain interviews with Statira after 
her captivity, and the jealousy excited in her 
breast, and in that of her lover, by the arti- 
fices of Roxana. 

After the death of Darius, Oroondates re- 
turned to Scythia, where, on account of his 
treason, he was imprisoned by his father, and 
the chief administration of afiairs entrusted 
to a stranger, called Arsaces, a young man of 
unknown birth, but of distinguished wisdom 
and valour. Arsaces, however, having fallen 
into disgrace, Oroondates, at the end of two 
years, was released, and appointed to command 
an army, which was destined to repel an inroad 
of the Macedonians. This expedition was emi- 
nently successful, and, among the Greek pri- 
soners, Oroondates discovered an eunuch, 
the confidant of Statira, who removed all his 
former suspicions as to the fidelity of that 
princess, but informed him, that while im- 
pressed with a conviction of his inconstancy, 
she had accepted the hand of Alexander. On 
receiving thb information, the Scythian prince 
set out for Susa, where he had an interview 
and explanation with his mistress. Thence 
he departed for Babylon, where Alexander 
then held his court, in order to force him, by 
single combat, to resign Statira ; and on his 
journey to that city he had met with Lysi- 
machus on the banks of the Euphrates, as 
related in the beginning of this romance. 

Lysimachus now commences the recital of 
hb adventures, which, besides his warlike 
exploits in the service of Alexander, consist 
of his love for Parisatis, the sister of Statira ; 
his rivalship with Hephestion, who obtained 
the princess by the interest of Alexander ; the 
renewal of his hooes subseouent to the death 



of that favourite ; and his pursuit of Perdiccas 
(by whom he imagined the Persian princesses 
had been destroyed), till the period when his 
combat with that traitor had been interrupted 
by Oroondates. 

Thalestris, Queen of the Amazons, being at 
this time in search of a fugitive lover, whose 
delicacy had been wounded by her well-known 
embassy to Alexander, also arrives on the 
banks of the Euphrates, and prefaces the nar- 
rative of her adventures by a recapitulation 
of the Amazonian history from the time of 
the Trojan war. 

Berenice, the sister of Oroondates, who had 
been carried off by Arsacomes, one of her 
father's courtiers, b rescued by her brother 
from the power of thb forward lover about 
the same period, and conducted to the royal 
receptacle on the banks of the Euphrates. 

On the first arrival of Oroondates at the 
house of Polemon, two young women, in 
simple habits, who were called Cassandra and 
Euridice, resided in that habitation, but had 
subsequently disappeared. They were mis- 
taken for common boarders by the princes ; 
and their presence and departure excited no 
peculiar interest, till the arrival of a confi- 
dant of the Persbn family, who came to ac- 
quaint Oroondates that the former of these 
ladies was the stately Statira, and the latter 
the peerless Parisatb. The names of Cassan- 
dra and Euridice, which they assumed, were 
those they had borne while in a private sta- 
tion, but which they had changed when their 
father mounted the throne of Persia, for the 
more regal appellations of Statira and Parisa- 
tb. These princesses had not, as was believed, 
fallen victims to the fury of Roxana and 
Perdiccas, but had been preserved by a stra- 
tagem of that general, who was enamoured 
of Statira, from the rage of Roxana ; they had 
been secreted by him in the house of Pole- 
mon, but had afterwards been carried away 
by hb orders, on pretence of a regard to 
their safety, before they could obtain an op- 
portunity of disclosing their real quality to 
Oroondates. 

For the deliverance of these princesses, pre- 
parations are now made by Oroondates, Lysi- 
machus, and their adherents, against the party 
of Roxana and Perdiccas. In this contest, 
the chief support of the enemy was Arsaces. 
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At length, however, this commander is se- 
verely wounded in single comhat with Croon- 
dates, and hi*ought prisoner to the camp, 
where, duiing his i-ecovery from his wound, 
he is discovered to be no other than Artax- 
erxes. Prince of Persia, who was believed by 
Oroondates and the rest of the world to have 
perished in the battle with the Scythians. 
The adventui*es of Artaxerxes, which occupy 
a great part of the I'omance, have too close a 
resemblance to those of the principal chai-ac- 
ter. He had only fainted frum loss of blood, 
and his life had been saved by a noble Scy- 
thian. After he had been cured of his 
wounds, he fell in love with Berenice, Prin- 
cess of Scythia. On account of the hostility 
of his family to that of his misti-ess, he as- 
sumed the name of Ai-saces, and under this 
appellation he had performed distinguished 
seiyices for her country, while his father's 
empire was subjugated by Alexander. The. 
princess at length being carried off by that 
lover, from whose violence her brother Had 
rescued her, Arsaces set out in quest of his 
mistress. In the neighbourhood of Babylon 
he learned that Berenice was detained in the 
camp of Lysimachus, and not knowing that 
her brother (who at this time did not bear 
the name of Oroondates) was there also, he 
had naturally enough associated himself to 
the party of Perdiccas. Now, however, he 
feels eager to co-opemte with dearer friends, 
who, animated by this assistance, proceed to 
the assault of Babylon, where they under- 
stand that the Pei'sian princesses are confined. 
In the first attack Oroondates is unfortunately 
taken prisoner. Perdiccas requii-es that he 
should be put to death, in order to aid his 
suit with Statira. This is opposed by Roxana, 
who demands, for similar reasons, tliat Statira 
should be sacrificed : an internal commotion 
aiises between their partizans, and tlie besieg- 
ing army, availing itself of this dissension, 
bursts into Babylon, discomfits both parties, 
and rescues the Scythian hero and Persian 
princess in tlie very crisis of their fate. Ly- 
simachus is united to Parisatis. Oroondates, 
accompanied by his divine Statira, departs 
for Scythia, to the throne of which he had 
succeeded by the recent demise of his father. 
The Pei-sian prince, renouncing for ever tlie 
name of Artaxerxes, espouses Berenice under 



that of Arsaces : being subsequently assisted 
with forces from hb brother-in-law, he con- 
quered many provinces, and became that great 
Arsaces who founded the empire of the Par- 
thians. 

Rousseau informs us, in his Confessions, 
that in hb boyhood much time was devoted 
by him to the perusal of heroic romance. He 
acknowledges that he and his father used to 
sit up during night poring over the adven- 
tures of Oroondates, till warned by the chirp- 
ing of the swallows at their window of the 
approach of day. Accordingly, many inci- 
dents of the Heloise may be ti'aced in these 
romances. Thus in the Cassandi-a, with which 
we have been last engaged, thei*e may be 
found the origin of that part of the Heloise, 
where St Preux, while hb mistress lies ill of 
the small-pox, glides into the room, and ap- 
proaches the bed, that he too may partake of 
the infection and danger. Julia, when she 
recovers, b impressed with a confused idea of 
having seen him, but whether in a vision or 
in reality she cannot detennine. 

Calpienede, who wrote Cassandra, b also 
author of the romance of 

PHARAMOND, 

vhich turns on the love of that founder of 
the Fi-ench monarchy, for the beautiful Rose- 
monde, daughter of the Kiii«^ of the Cimbiians, 
and the cruel necessity to which he saw him- 
self reduced, of defending hb dominions from 
her invasions, and those foi-midable rivab she 
had i-aised up against him, who wei-e ena- 
moured of her beauty, or ambitious of the 
Cimbrian throne. 

In this hostility she ls)ng, but unwillingly, 
persevered, on a scruple of conscience, as it 
had been enjoined her on his death-bed by her 
father, who was the mortal enemy of Phara- 
mond ; but she b at length jiacified, on its 
being discovered that that monarch was not, 
as supposed, the murderer of her brother — a 
belief which formed the chief cause of enmity. 

Lee's ti'agedy of Theodosius, or the Force 
of Love, is taken from the romance of Phara- 
mond. Tlie story of Varanes, which forms 
the chief j)lot of that drama, may be found in 
the third book of the thii-d part. 

The whole romance, however, which hc&n 
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the title of Pharamond, is not the work of 
Calprenede: He only wrote the seven first 
volumes, the remaining five having heen added 
hy Pierre de Vaumoriere, who was also author' 
of several romances of his own, as Le Grand 
Scipion, which is reckoned the hest of his 
productions. 

It is no douht extraordinary, that such 
tedious and fantastic compositions as the ro- 
mances of Gomherville and Calprenede should 
have attained the popularity they so long 
enjoyed ; but while readers could be procured, 
we cannot wonder that authors were will- 
ing to persist in this species of writing ; for, 
as Dr Johnson has remarked, ^^ when a man 
by practice had gained some fluency of lan- 
guage, he had no fai-ther care than to retire 
to his closet, let loose his indention, and heat 
his mind with incredibilities. A book was 
thus produced without the toil of study, with- 
out knowledge of nature, or acquaintance with 
life." 

The most voluminous writer of heroic ro- 
mance is Madame Scuderi,* of whose numei'ous 
productions the earliest is 

IBRAHIM, OU L'lLLUSTRE BASSA, 

first published in 1635. The hero of this 
romance was grand vizier to Solyman the 
Magnificent. In his youth he had been enar 
moured of the princess of Monaco, but, over- 
whelmed with grief by a false report of her 
infidelity, he had abandoned Genoa, his native 
countr}', and having travelled through Ger- 
many, embarked on the Baltic Sea to seek an 
honourable death in the wars of Sweden. This 
design met with an interruption which no one 
could have anticipated — he was captured by 
the Dey of Algiers, who happened to be cruis- 
ing in the Baltic in person ! In recompence, 
however, of this disaster, his subsequent good 
fortune was equally improbable ; for having 
been sold as a slave at Constantinople, and 
condemned to death on account of an attempt 
to recover his freedom, the daughter of Soly- 
man happened to be at her window to witness 
the execution, and being struck with the ap- 
pearance of the prisoner, not only procured 
his pardon, but introduced him to her father. 
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who, after conversing a long while on paint- 
ing, mathematics, and music, appointed him 
Grand Vizier. In this capacity he vanquished 
the Sophy of Persia, and made prodigious havoc 
among the rebellious Calenders of Natolia. At 
length, however, having learned that the ru- 
mour concerning the inconstancy of the prin- 
cess was without foundation, he returned to 
Italy, and ofiered the proper apologies to his 
mistress ; but, as he had only a short leave of 
absence, he again repaired to Constantinople. 
Thither he is shortly afterwards followed by 
the piincess, of whom Solyman at first sight 
becomes so deeply enamoured, that soon after 
her anival, the aJtemative is proposed to her 
of witnessing the execution of Ibrahim, or 
complying with the desires of the sultan. In 
this dilemma, the lovers secretly hire a vessel 
and sail from Constantinople. Their flight, 
however, is speedily discovered ; they are 
pursued, overtaken, and brought back. The 
sultan now resolves to inflict both the punish- 
ments of which he had formerly left an option : 
the princess is condemned to the seraglio, and 
Ibrahim receives a visit from the mutes. Sud- 
denly, however, Solyman recollects having on 
some occasion sworn that, during his life and 
reign, Ibrahim should not sufier a violent 
death. On this point of conscience the Grand 
Seignior consults the mufti, who being a man 
plein cTesprit et de finesse, as it is said in the 
romance, suggests, that as sleep is a species 
of death, the grand vizier might be strangled 
without scruple during the slumbers of th» 
sultan. 

At an early period of the evening, Solyman 
went to bed with a fixed design of falling 
asleep, but spite of all his efibrts he continued 
wakeful during the whole night, and, having 
thus time for reflection, he began to suspect 
that the mufti's interpretation of his oath was 
less sound than ingenious. The lovers were 
accordingly pardoned, and a few days after 
were shipped ofi^ for Genoa, loaded with pre- 
sents from the emperor. 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than the 
conclusion of this romance, particularly the 
decision of the mufti, and the somniferous at- 
tempts of his master. The sudden revolution, 
too, in the mind of the latter, by which alone 
the lovers are saved, is produced by no ade- 
quate cause and b neither natural nor inge- 
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nious. The whole rotnanee is loaded with 
tedious (iescriptions of the interior of Turkish 
■nd Italian palaces, vrhich has given rise to 
the remark uf Buiteau,ttiBt when one of M&d. 
8cud«ri'a characters enters a houw. she will 
not permit him to leave it till she has ^ven 
an inventory of the furniture. An English 
tragedy, entitled Ibrahim, or the IIlustriouH 
Bassa, is founded on this romance. It was 
written by Elkonab Settlu, and printed in 
H!77. 

No hero of antiquity has been so inucli 
diKfigured as Cyrus iiy romance. Ramsay, 
we have alrendy seen, has painted him as a 
pedantic [lulitician. The picture represented 
in the 

AHTAMENES, OU LF. GRAND CYRUS, 

of Mad. Scuderi, bears still less resemblance 
to the hero of Herodotus, the sage of Xeno- 
phon, or the king announced hy the Hebrew 
propiieU. The romance of which the Persian 
monarch is the principal character, in the 
eecond written by Mad. Scuderi, and, like 
Ibrahim, passed on its first publication under 
the name of her brother. 

Astyages, King of Media, perplexed by the 
disastrous horoacope of his grandchild Cyrus, 
ordered him to be exposed on a desert moun- 
tain, Being preserved, however, and brought 
up by a shepherd, he soon distinKuiahed him- 
self among his companions, over whom be 
exerted a sort of regal authority. By the 
confession of the shepherd, it was discovered 
thatliisfoundlingiBChegrandsonof Astyages; 
but the magi heiug clearly of opinion that the 
away he assumed over his companions, wsa 
the royal usurpaUon portended by the planets, 
Cyrus woa sent fotto court, and in this portion 
of the romance some babyish anecdotes are le- 
lated in the manner of Xeuophon. 

The constellaUons again became malignant, 
and Cyrus was banished to Perda. Prom 
this country he set out nn his travels, bearing 
the assumed name of Artamenes, and under 
this appellation visited different towns of 
Qreece, particularly Corinth, where he was 
magnificently entertained by the sage Peri- 
ander and his mother. On his return to Asia 
he passed inlo Ca|i])adocin, over which his 
uti-;1e Cyaxares son of Astyagcs, then reigned 



in right of his queen. As this monarrh. like 
bis father, was underatood to have a supmU- 
tiauB terror for Cyrus, the young prince was 
lobliged to appear incognito. It wan in a 
temple of Sinope, the capital of Cappadoria, 
I that he first lieheld Mandane, th« daughter of 
' Cyaxares, and heroine of the romance, who 
came with her father and his magi to retarn 
thanks for the demise uf Cyrus, who hod been 
believed dead since his departure from Peniia. 
Although engaged iu this ungracious office, 
Cyrus became deeply enamoured of the prin- 
cess, or, as the romance expresses it, «■■ 
amorously bloated by her divine apparition. 

Cyrus was thus induced to oflcr hb wr- 
rices to Cyaxares, in the contest in which 
he was then enj,-aged with the King of Pontus, 
who had declareil war, because be was refused 
the Princess Mandane in maniage. A soldier 
of fortune, called Philidaspes, but who aAer- 
wards proves to be tiie King of A^yria, also 
served in the Cappadocian army. He, too, 
was in love with Mandane, and between ftUA, 
adventurer and Artamenes there 
petual rivalship of love and gloi;. 

Meanwhile, intelligence arrived ft-om 
Astyoges, that, in order to preclude all chi 
of the Persian family ever mounting th« 
throne of Media, be had resolved again ta 
marry, and that on reflection, the only Bail- 
able alliance appeared to him to be Thomyrit, 
Queeu of Scythia. Artamenes is despatched 
by Cyaxares on an embassy, to propitiate this 
northern potentate. On his arrival, the queen 
unfortunately falls in love with him, which 
defeats the object of his mission, and he with 
difficulty escapes from her hands. He finds, 
on returning to Cappadocia, that his rival, 
the King of Assyria, had succeeded in carry- 
ing off Mandane, and had conveyed her to 
Babylon. Artamenes is placed at the head 
of the Cappadocian army, and marches agmnst 
the capital of Assyria. The town i» speedily 
invested, but when it is on the point of bring 
captured, the king privately escapes, and, 
taking Mandane along with him. sliuts him- 
self up in Sinope. Thither Artamenes marchea 
with his army, but on arriving bcforu ita 
walls, he finds the city a prey to the flaineo. 
Artamenes on seeing this, begins to expostnla'e 
with his gods, taxing them in pretty rount 
terms witli cruelty and injustice. The dr- 
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cnmstances were, no doubt, perplexing, but 
scarcely such as to justify the absurdity and 
incoherence manifested in his long declama- 
tion. At length, however, he derives much 
consolation by reflecting, that if he rush amid 
the flames, his ashes will be mingled with 
those of his adored princess; a commixtion 
which, considering the extent of the confla- 
gration, was more to be desired than expected. 
One of his prime counsellors perceiving that 
he stood in need of advice, now gives it as his 
opinion, that it would be most expedient to 
proceed in the very same manner they would 
do if the town were not on fire. The greater 
part of the army is accordingly consumed or 
crushed by the falling houses, but Cyrus him- 
self reaches the tower where he supposed 
M^dane to be confined. Here he discovers 
the King of Assyria, but Mandane had been 
carried off in the confusion by one of the con- 
fidants of that prince. The rivals agree for 
the present to postpone their difference, and 
unite to recover Mandane. The subsequent 
part of the romance b occupied with their 
pursuit, and their mutual attempts to rescue 
the princess from her old lover, the King of 
Pontus, under whose power she had fallen. 
We have also the history of the jealousy of 
Mandane, and the letters that pass from the 
unfortunate Mandane to the unfaithful Cyrus, 
and from the unhappy Cyrus to the unjust 
Mandane. 

At length Cyrus succeeds in rescuing his 
mistress from the King of Pontus, and, as the 
Assyrian monarch was slain in the course of 
the war, he has no longer a rival to dread : 
his grandfather and uncle having also laid 
aside their superstitious terrors, he finally 
espouses the Princess Mandane at Ecbatana, 
the capital of Media. 

The episodes in this romance are very nu- 
merous, and consist of the stories of those 
princes who are engaged as auxiliaries on the 
side of Cyrus or the King of Pontus. This is 
the romance which has been chiefly ridiculed 
in Boileau*s Les Heroe de Roman. Diogenes 
addressing Pluto, says, ** Diriez toos pourqaoi 
Cyrus a tant conquis de provinces et ravag^ 
plus de la moiti^ da monde 1 C^est qoe c*etoit 
un prince ambitieux. Point de tout; c'est 
qu*il vouloit delivrer sa princesee qui avoit et^ 
enlevee — Et saves vous combien elle a et^ 



enlevee de fois? Non. Huit fois — voila une 
beaute qui a pass^ par bien des mains." 

CLELIE HISTOIRE ROMAINE 

is a romance also written by Mad. Scuderi, 
though it was originally published under the 
name of her brother. It consbts of ten vols. 
8vo, of about eight hundi*ed pages each, and 
was printed at Paris in 1656. 

This work enjoyed for some time consider- 
able reputation, but has finally acquired, and 
perhaps has deserved, the character of being 
the most tiresome of all the tedious produc- 
tions of its author. It comprehends fewer 
incidents than the others, and more detail 
relating to the heart, and is filled with those 
far-fetched sentiments so much in fashion in 
the early age of Lewis XIV. 

But what has chiefly excited ridicule in this 
romance, is the Carte du pays de Tendre pre- 
fixed; in the map of this imaginary land, 
there is laid down the river Dlnclination, on 
the right bank of which are situated the vil- 
lages of Jolts vers, and Epitres Galantes ; arid 
on the left those of Complaisance, Petitssoins 
and Assiduity. Farther in the country are 
the cottages of Legert^ and Oubli, with the 
Lake Indifference. By one route we are led 
to the district of Desertion and Perfidie, but 
by sailing down the stream we arrive at the 
towns Tendre sur Estime, Tendre sur Incli- 
nation, &c. 

The action of thb romance is placed in the 
early ages of Roman history, and the heroine 
b that Clelia who escaped from the power of 
Porsenna, by swimming across the Tiber. 
Aronce, the son of that monarch b the fa- 
voured lover of Clelia, and his rivals are a 
young Roman, called Horace, King Tarquin, 
and his son Sextus. A great part of the 
romance b occupied with an account of the 
expulsion of the royal house, and the siege of 
Rome undertaken by the exiled family and 
their allies. Daring the continuance of the 
siege, Clelia resided in a secure place in the 
vicinity of the town, along with other Roman 
ladies, whose society was greatly enlivened 
by the arrival of Anacreon, who was escort- 
ing two ladies on their way to consult the 
oracle of Praenette : though upwards of sixty 
yean of age, the Greek poet was «^ill gay and 
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Bt^reeable, &d>) entert^bed the party as much 
hy his etrnvertaii'm as his Joli» vert. The ro- 
mance tenniiuLtes with the conclueiun of a 
separate peace between the ttotnatis and Por* 
senna, and the union of Cleliu with hia son 



It is but a small part of the 
ever, which is occupied with what is mesntus 
the principal subject ; the great proportion of 
these cumbrous volumisB is filled with epi- 
sodes, wliich are for the most part love-stories, 
tedious, uninteresting, and involved. It is 
well known, that in the chaiscters introduced 
in these, Madame Scuderi has attempted to 
delineate many of her coatemporariea. Ac- 
cotdingly, Brutns has been represented as a 
•park, and Lucretia as a coquette. One of 
the earliest episcides is that of Brutus and 
Luct^tia, who carry on a Bentimenlal intrigue, 
in the course of which Bnitua addresses mnny 
love veraes to his miatresa, among which are 
the following : — 

•■ Quand vemi Je oe quo J' idorB 

Edurer cea amuble* lieui ; 

O iloui roomoiu — momeni preoieui, 

A j#me u Jft ferm^ lea yeux," &o. 

But, if in this masquerade we cannot liis- 
cover tlie age of Tarquin, we receive »oine 
knowledge concerning the manners and cha- 
nctere of that of Mod. Scuderi. In the 
frateroity of wise Syracusans she has painted 
the gentlemen of Port Hoyal, and particularly 
under the name of Timanto, has exhibited M. 
Amauld d'Andilly, one of the chief orna- 
ments of that learned society. Alcandre is 
Louis XIV., then only about dghtcen years 
of age, of whom she has drawn a flattering 
portrait. Bcauru.n and Liriane, who cotne to 
consult the oracle of Praeneste, are intended 
for the celebrated Monweur, and still more 
celebrated Madame Scarron. In Damo, the 
daughter of Pjtliagoras, who undertook the 
education of Brutus, she has piunted Ninon 
L'Enclos, who instructed in gallantry the 
young noblemen who frequented her brilliant 
sodety. Finally, she hasdescribed herself in 
the porti'ait of Arricidie, who delighted more 
by the beauties of her mind than by the 
(liarm.f of her jierson. This incongnious plan 
«f taking pei'sonages from ancient histoi'v and 



attributing to them manner* and Brntlmaitt 
of modem refinement, especially with rq;ud 
the pasuon of love, is repeatedly censoiel 
and ridiculed by Boileau in bis Art F-w 
Uque:— 

Garden done ie rionner, vxiA que doDS CM 

I.'iiir eireB[irit Frui^ais a ]'iiiiti4Ue llali«; 4 

Kt wui dM iKima Ramuiio <hi«iit 

FeindreCaton giknt cl Ilnilut ib 

The 



ALMA HIDE, 

also by Mad. Scuderi, L" founded on tlie iH»- 
ons of the Zegris and AbenccTrsges, and 
0[>enB with an account of a civil broil between 
) factions in the streets of Oranada. The 
contest was beheld from the summit of a 
tower, by Roderic de Narva, a S]>anish genenl, 
who had been taken prisoner by the Moon, 
and Femand de Soils (a s1a\'e of Queen Alina- 
hide), who, at the request of the Christian 
chief, related to him the history of the court 
of Oranada. 

On the birth of Almahide, the rdgning 
cjueen, an Arabian aatruloger predicted that 
site would be happy and unfortunate, at once a 
maid and a married woman, the wife of a king 
and a slave, and a variety of similar c«noii- 
la. In order that she might avoid this 
inconsistent destiny, her father Alcrayxel WDt 
o Algiers, under care of the astrologer, 
must have been the permu of bU others 
most interested in its fulfilment. After a 
number of adventures she was wrecked oa 
the coast of Andalusia, and was received in 
the palace of the Duko of Medina Sidonia, 
where a reciprocal attachment arose between 
her and Ponce de Leon, son uf tlmt nobleman, 
and she soon after won the affections of the 
Marquis of Mootemayor, b«r of the Dnke 
d'Infantada. 

At length the parents of Almahide, learning 
that she was in the palace of Medina Sidunia, 
sent to reclaim her, and she was accordingly- 
delivered up to them. Ponce de Leon followed 
her to Qnmada, in the garb of a slave : in that 
disguise he got himself sold to Morayiel, the 
father of Almahide, who presented him to 
that lady. A similar stratagem was adopted 
by her other Spanish lover, who allowed him- 
self to be takes prisoner in a skimiiiih witll 
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the Moon, commanded by Moray zel, who 
ordered him to be conducted to Granada, and 
presented likewise as an attendant to his 
daughter. 

The dissensions which arose between the 
two lovers thus placed around the person of 
their mistress, are restrained by the prudence 
and temper of Almahide, but each watches 
in secret an opportunity of supplanting his 
rival. 

Meanwhile Boaudilin, King of Granada, be- 
held his empire a prey to the factions of the 
Zegris and Abencerrages. As the monarch 
was of the former tribe, it was judged advis- 
able, in order to heal the dissensions, that he 
should choose a queen from among the latter. 
Unfortunately he was so deeply enamoured 
of Miiiam, a woman of low birth, whom it 
would have been unsuitable to have raised to 
the regal dignity, that he refused to offend 
her by espousing another. In these circum- 
stances, Almahide was requested to impose 
on the public, by performing for a season the 
exterior offices of queen. She readily con- 
sented to execute a part in this plan ; but she 
had scarcely entered on the public performance 
of royalty, when the king fell in love with her 
pseudo majesty, and unexpectedly proposed 
that she should not confine herself to the 
discharge of the ostensible duties of her situa- 
tion. This important change in the original 
stipulation was resisted by Almahide, on the 
gi'ound that her heart was already engaged to 
another, and the romance terminates with an 
account of some ineffectual stratagems, on the 
])ai-t of the kingy to discover for whose sake 
Almahide rejected a more ample participation 
in the cares of royalty. 

It will be perceived that the romance is left 
incomplete, and the pai-t of which an abstract 
has been given, though published in eight 
volumes 8vo, can only be regarded as a sort 
of introductory chapter to the adventures that 
were intended to follow. 

Mathilde d'Aguilar, the last romance of 
Mad. Scuderi, is also a Spanish story, and is 
partly founded on the contests between the 
Christians and Moors. 

Of the analogies that subsist between all 
the departments of Belles Lettres, none are 
more close than those of romance and the 
di-ama. Accordingly, as the Italian tales sup- 



plied the materials of our earliest tragedies 
and comedies, so the French heroic romances 
chiefly contributed to the formation of what 
may be considered as the second great school 
of the English di-ama, in which a stately 
ceremonial, and uniform grandeur of feeling 
and expression, were substituted for those 
grotesque characters and multifarious passions 
which \\sA formerly held possession of the 
stage. From the French romances were de- 
rived the incidents that constitute the plots 
of those tragedies which appeared in the days 
of Charles II. and William, and to them may 
be attributed the pi'evalence of that false taste, 
that pomp and unnatural elevation, which cha- 
racterise the dramatic productions of Dryden 
and Lee. 

It appears very unaccountable that such 
romances as those of Calpreiiede and Scuderi, 
should in foreign countries have been the 
object of any species of Uteiary imitation ; 
but in their native soil the popularity of heroic 
romances, particularly those of Madame Scu- 
deri, may, I think, be in some measure attri- 
buted to the number of living characters that 
were delineated. All were anxious to know 
what was said of their acquaintance, and to 
trace out a real or imaginary resemblance. 
The court ladies were delighted to behold 
flattering portraits of their beauty in Ibrahim 
or Clelia, and perhaps fondly hoped that their 
charms were consecrated to posterity. Hence 
the fame of the romance was transitory as 
the beauty, or, at least, as the existence, of 
the individuals whose persons or characters it 
portrayed. Mankind are little interested in 
the eyes or eye-brows of antiquated coquettes, 
and the works in which these were celebrated, 
soon appeared in that intrinsic dulness which 
had received animation from a temporary and 
adventitious interest. This charm being lost, 
nothing remained but a love so spiritualized, 
that it bore no resemblance to a real passion, 
and manners which referred to an ideal world 
of the creation of the author. The sentiments, 
too, of chivaliy, which had revived under a 
more elegant and gallant form during the 
youth of Louis XIV. had worn out, and their 
decline was &tal to the works which they 
had called forth and foeterfi^ 
were now no longer t^ 
and those days hid 



PiiUe of Rocheifoucault could thus pr 
the influence of the clianns of his misti 

■^°'' 

Dieux. 

Qe^dea, the aue and prolixity of thes 
poutions had a tendency to make them beithis 



neglected, when tilcraiy wotk» began 
abound of B shorter and more lively natare, 
and when the ladies had no longer Idatirti to 
devote the attention of a year and a bsif to 
the history of a fair Etiiinpian. 

In addition to all this, the heroic rmnance, 
when verging to its decline, was altackeil by 
genius almost equal to that by which the 
tftles of chivalry had formerly been laughed 
out of countenance. Molicre'i Prteitnta Ri~ 
iieuUit appeared in 16C0, when the heroic 
romance was too much in vogue to he ensily 
hrouglit into diBcredit ; but the satire of Hoi- 
leau, entitled L«i Heroi d« Roman, Dialagat, 
though written about the same period, was 
not published till after the death of Madame 
Scuderi, in I70I, by which time the reputa- 
tion of her Tomancet was on the wane, and 
was probably rtill farther shaken by the ridi- 
cule of Boilean. That poet informs us, that 
in his youth, when these works were in fa- 
shion, he had perused them with much admi- 
ration, and regarded them as the master- 
pieces of the language. Ah his taste, bow- 
ever, improved, he became alive to their 
abflurditics, and composed the diolt^e above- 
mentioned, which ho declares to Iw " Le 



lina frivols nnvrage qui soit encore sorti d( 

1 plume." In this work the scene is Uid 

the dominicns of Pluto, who complain* Is 

inos, that the shades which descend fron 

earth no longer possess common venae, that 

they all talk ffalanlarie, and upbisid Prroer- 

pine with having Fair Bmirgeoit. DimB| 

Rhadamanthus annonnca 



that all hell is in commotion ; that be W 
met Prometheus at large, with bis vnltnrt nn 
his hand, that Tantalus was intoKicated, and 
that Ixion had just ravished one of the furies. 
Cyrus, Alexander, and other heroes, are sdri- 
moned from the Elysian fields to quell the 
insurrection. They appear accompanied by 
their mistresses, and the satire on the Iierme 
romances is contained in the exlmvaganca 
and affectation of their sentimenta and lan- 
gwtge,' 

It seems necenary to search farther int« 
the reasons of the decny of heroic romance, yf 
which the temporary favour may, lu a mo- 
dem reader, appear more unaccountable than 
the decline. Similar causes cuntribul«d ti> 
render pastoral romance unpopular ; and, 
except in the works of Florian, there bav* 
been no recent imitations, of anj' note, of 
that speciesof compostioD. Spiritual fictions, 
diich the object was to inculcate a last* 
for the ascetic virtues, came to be regarded 
asdexpicable, in consequence of the ii 
lights of reason. Political romances had i 
formed an extensive class of fiction, nt 
modem tim», have there been many ii 
tions of such works as the Utopia o! 
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French Novels — Paiiy Tales — Voyages Imaginaires. 
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Thb human mind seems to require some 
ipecies of fiction for its amusement and re- 
laxation, and we have Been in the above sur- 
vey, that one species of feble has scarcely 


another. The decline of tales of chiTtliy 
produced those various classes of romantie 
comporition with which we have been recently 
engaged, and the concurrent causes whicli 
hastened their decay, were indirectly ihe 


I TU notion of Boili^iu Menu equtll; ibaurd u 
llie worka *hkh he ridictila i bit the clMHOi wpcp 


ler the manner of Luclin, wm, of courm, regarded 
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origin of those new sorts of fiction, which 
became prevalent in France towurds the 
close of the 17th, and during the first half of 
the 18th century. 

These, I think, may be reduced into Jmtr 
classes. 1. That which is founded on a basis 
of historical events, as the Exiles of the 
court of Augustus, and those numerous 
works concerning the intrigues of the French 
monarchs, from the first of the Merovingian 
race to the last of the Bourbons. 2. Novels, 
such as Marianne, Gil Bias, Heloise, &c., of 
which the incidents, whether serious or comi- 
cal, are altogether imaginary. 3. A species 
of romance of a moral or satirical tendency, 
where foreigners are feigned to travel through 
the difierent states of Europe, and describe 
the manners of its inhabitants. This class 
comprehends such works as the Turkish Spy, 
and is partly fictitious and partly real. The 
journey and characters are the offspring of 
fancy, but a correct delineation of manners 
and customs is at least intended. 4. Faiiy 
Tales, to which may be associated the French 
imitations of the Oriental Tales, and the 
Vcjfoget Ifnaginaires, 

1. The object of historical novels is to give 
to moral precept, the powerful stamp of ex- 
perience and example. It was supposed that 
the adventures of well-known heroes, though 
in some measure fictitious or conjectural, 
would produce a more powerful impression 
than the story of an imaginary personage. 
In most compositions of this description, how- 
ever, we are either tired with a minute detail 
of events already well known, or shocked by 
the manifest violation of historical truth. 

The intrigues, both amorous and political, 
of the court of France, have given rise to the 
greatest number of the compositions of this 
description, which appeared during the period 
on which we are now entering. As far back 
as the year 1617, a sort of historical romance 
was formed on the subject of Clotaire and his 
four queens ; but this style of writing does 
not appear to have been accommodated to the 
taste of the age, and a long period elapsed be- 
fore it was imitated. About the middle of 
the subsequent century, M. de la Tour Hot- 
man published the Histoire Celtique, in which, 
it is said, the principal actions of the French 
monarchs are shaded, but so faintly and am- 



biguously, that those who are but moderately 
conversant in French history, cannot trace 
any correspondence in the incidents. At 
length, however, in 1696, appeared the 
Intrigues Galantes de la cour de France, 
written originally by M. Sauval, and after- 
wards improved and enlarged by Vanel, by 
whom it was published. This work contains 
a history of the amours of the French sove- 
reigns, from the commencement of the mo- 
narchy to the reign of Lewis XIV. To a 
passion, which has, no doubt, especially in 
France, had considerable effect in state afiairs, 
there is assigned thi-oughout this work a para- 
mount influence. It is represented as alone 
prompting the Merovingian family to un- 
bounded atrocities, as the motive which sti- 
mulated Charles VII. to achieve the freedom 
of his country, and in future reigns as regu- 
lating the decisions of the cabinet, and dbtri- 
bution of the favours of the crown. 

Besides this general history, the reign of 
almost every individual mionarch has formed 
the subject of an amorous romance. We have 
Anecdotes de la cour de France sous le regno 
de Childeric, published in 1736, a work falsely 
attributed to Count Hamilton* The intrigues 
of the sanguinary and abandoned Fredegonde, 
the mistress of Chilperic, have formed the 
subject of many romances. Madame de 
Lussan wrote the Anecdotes de la cour de 
Philippe Auguste ; Memoires Secretes des 
Intrigues de la cour de Charles VII. ; Anec- 
dotes de la cour de Fran9ois le Premier, &c. 
The events of this prince's reign, so well cal- 
culated to make a figure in romance, have 
been the subject of other compositions of a 
similar description. Mad. Murat, author 
of the Fairy Tales, has written a novel en- 
titled La Comtesse de Chateaubriant, who 
was the mistress of that monarch. Les 
Amours de Grand Alcandre, by the Princess 
of Conti, details the unremitting gallantries 
of Henry IV., and has obtained considerable 
celebrity in France, either from the intrinsic 
merit of the composition, the interesting cha- 
racter of the hero, or the rank of its author. 
The works which regard the amours of Lewis 
XI 11., are, as might be expected, chiefly sati- 
rical. Those which reli^ to Lewis XIV. 
are covered with a thlek viil of fielkiik which 
was rendered r^ ^ 
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the intrigues, and the existence of the per- 
sons concerned, or, at least, of their imme- 
diate descendants. 

Other writers of this period have resorted 
to more ancient times. Les Femmes Galantes 
de l*Antiquite, by M. Serviez, published in 
1726, commences with the multifarious in- 
trigues of the Pagan divinities. Whatever 
is marvellous in mythology has been re- 
trenched, and its place filled up with amo- 
rous incident supplied from the fancy of the 
author. lo, Semele, &c., are the characters 
in the three first volumes ; Sappho, and other 
females, who were content with mortal lovers, 
are exhibited in those that follow. As in the 
novels founded on French history, every in- 
cident in this work is attributed to love. In- 
deed, the author declares that it is his object 
to show, that the wondeiful expeditions and 
incredible revolutions recorded in ancient his- 
tory, had, in fact, no other spring than the 
resentment of a despised rival, or the dictates 
of an imperious misti-ess. 

M. Serviez is also the author of Les Impe- 
ratrices Romaines, in which he begins with 
the four wives of Julius Cssar, and concludes 
with the nuptials of Constantine. Most of 
the anecdotes have some foundation in fact, 
bat are amplified with circumstances feigned 
at the will of the author, who, if he wished 
to exhibit the enonnities of vice in their 
greatest variety, and most unlimited extent, 
which may be presumed from his selection of 
such a subject, had little occasion to add the 
embellishments of fiction. This work was 
first published under the title of Les Femmes 
des Douze Cesare, but being afterwards con- 
tinued, it was printed in 1728, by the name 
which it now bears. 

Of a similar description with this last men- 
tioned work, is the Exiles of the Court of 
Augustus, by Madame Jardins, afterwards 
Madame Villedieu. In this romance, Ovid, 
of course, is a distinguished character. He 
is joined in his place of banishment by other 
illustrious Romans, who relate the history of 
their own misfortunes, and the incidents 
which had occurred in the capital during his 
exile. 

All the works that have been mentioned 
are built on history, conjecture, and imagina- 
tion. Most of them are full of gallantry but 



the authors pretend that the cause of moralitv 
is aided by the reflections which result . There 
is little display of sentiment or character. 
Truth and fiction are unpleasantly blended. 
Nor are the deviations from the former com- 
pensated by the embellishments of the latter, 
and the reader finds it difficult to pardon iht 
alterations in history, as he is not presented 
in exchange with incidents of which the de- 
coration palliates the want of reality. 
2. Though the celebrated novel, 

LA PRINCESSE DE CLEVES, 

be in some measure historical, and of conse- 
quence partakes, especially in its commence- 
ment, of the nature of ih&i class of works 
with which we have last been engaged, it may 
justly be esteemed the earliest of those agree- 
able and purely fictitious productions, whose 
province it is to bring about natural events 
by natural means, and which preserve curi- 
osity alive without the help of wonder — ^in 
which human life is exhibited in its true 
state, diversified only by accidents that daily 
happen in the world, and influenced only by 
passions which are actually to be found in 
our intercourse with mankind. 

In this point of view, the Princess of Cleres 
forms, as it were, an Ki*a in literature. The 
writers of the Romans de Icmgtie Haleine^ and, 
indeed, most of the poetical love writei-s who 
were contempoi-ary with them, seem rarely 
to have consulted, and consequently seldom 
affected, the heart. Their lovers appear more 
anxious to invent new conceits, than to gain 
their mistinesses ; and the mistresses, indeed, 
are such, that quibbles, fustian, or metaphy- 
sical jargon, was aU they had a right to ex- 
pect. Madame La Fayette,* the author of 
the Princesse de Cleves, at length brought the 
human passions into play. Her heroes and 
heroines, indeed, are still princes and prin- 
cesses, and the catastrophe of the piece is per- 
haps too much in the manner of the old 
school, but she has produced a work at once 
dignified and tender, full of interesting por- 
traits and of pleasing incidents. 

The scene of events is laid at the court of 
Henry II. of France, and the time at which 
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tiief are supposed to occur, is towanls Ibe 
conclusion of tlie reign of tliat monarch. The 
RUtfaor begins with an account of the diffe- 
rent perHonagee of the court, and she delineatea 
their cliaracters, and unfolds their political 
vieiTB, ivith all the truth of liistory. Among 
thnae who appear in this romance, is Mary 
Stewart, the unfortunate queen of Scotland, 
and we are so accustomed to contemplate her 
in atBiction and misery, tllat we feel a certain 
■y^mpathy and satisfaction while riewiiig her 
In the gaiety and frivolity of youth. 

Among the princes and lords at the court 
of Henry, the most distiafpiished for gallantr}- 
and personal attractions, was the Duke de 
Nemoura. Hie reputation in these respects 
was indeed so high, that an ambassador, de- 
spatched by Heury to congratulate Queen 
Elizabeth on her accession to the throne, 
found her so full of his fame, that the duke 
is exhorted by Henry to tiy his fortune with 
tliat queen. He accordingly sends a confi- 
dant to examine if there were any grounds of 
hope, and meanwhile goes on a visit to the 
Duke of Savoy. 

During hitabsence, a young beauty arrived 
at court, who surpassed all other beauties. 
She had been educated in a distant province 
by her mother, Madame de Charti-es, a widow 
lady of the highest isiik, of whom she was 
tbe only child, and had been iuspired with 
the loftiest sentiments of purity, dignity, and 
decoram. On her arrival st court, her beauty, 
wealth, and rank, collect around her a crowd 
of the most distinguished aspirers. At length, 
by the advii^e of her mother, she fixes 
Prince of Cleves, a young r 
many excellent qualities, who, without know- 
ing of her rank and riches, had bcconie ena- 
moured of her charms at an accidental 
meetiug. This prince, in giuning the hand of 
the fur bride whom he passionately adored, 
was not completely happy. He knew that 
■he felt no othersentiments towards him than 
those of the highest respect and esteem, and, 
as there was thus something more than po»- 
aeedon, which he did not possess, he enjoyed 
the privileges of a husband without ceasing 
to be a lover. 

Meanwhile the plan of thcDuka of Nemoura 
on the throne of England, seemed only to re- 
e for its occompli^unent 
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but, previous to his setting out for that king- 
dom, he returns to Paris to be present at the 
marriage of Claude of France. On his 
entrance into the ball-room, the king orders 
the Princess of Clevea and the duke, who 
then met for the firat time, to unite in a dance, 
without any previous introduction or infor- 

The duke immediately becomes deeply ena- 
moured of the princess, and gives up all 
thoughts of England, and his former mia- 
treiises. He conceals, however, his passion 
from his most intimate friends ; he avows it 
not even to the princess herself, but at the 
same time affords innumerable proofs of the 
greatness of liis love and sdniiratlon ; without 
offending the most timid delicacy, he makes 

evident that there never existed a passion 
ore violent or more capable of making the 
greatest sacrifices. This is exhibited by da- 
i of the most interesting 
and are such as perhajs 
could delineate so well. 
The Princetaof Cleves is involuntarily afiected, 
and tlie death of her mother, which happened 
about this time, renders her more helpless. 
She finds, at length, that she can no longer 
flatter herself that the duke is an object of 
indifference to her, and tliat aU she can now 
' is to avoid him as much as possible, and 

live in a state of retirement from the world. 

The Prince of Cleves was much at court, 
as anxious to have his wife there also, and 
extremely averse to her indulging a fondness 
for seclusion. But as she was eveiy day eX' 
posed to see the Duke of Nemours at court, 
and even (as he was a friend of her husband) 
at her own house, she prevuls on the prince 
to allow her to retire to the country. Ac- 
cordingly she goes to Colomiers, a be&utiful 
seat of the prince, at the distance of a day's 
journey from Paris. The Duke of Nemoura 
beard that she was there, and as his sister, 
the Duchess of Mercosur, lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, he resolves to pay a vyt to his 
sister, accompanied by the Vidame de Char- 
tres, who was his own most Intimate friend, 
and a near relation of tbe Princess of Cleves. 

One day, while hunting, the duke separates 
from his attendants, and wandering in the 
forest, arrives at a pavilion in the viciuily of 
Colomiers ; and having entered it, he a 
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while examining its hcautleB, the prince and 
princess of Cleves coming towards it. From 
a c«rtAiD timidity and eontciousiieas, the dulce 
unwilling to l>e Been, retires tu one of the 
chambersof the pttHUon, while the prince snd 
princess at down in the portico withont, and 
he is thus placed in b sitimtion in which he 
could nut avoid overhearing their cooveraa- 
tion. The prince urges his wife to teturn to 
court 1 tells her that she is more melancholy 
than usual, arid that some great change mnst 
have happened, or some important reasons 
exist, to induce her to shun the court. Urged 
St length in the strongest manner, and think- 
ing that a direct acknowledgment would in- 
duce her husband to allow her to escape the 
perils which threatened her, she makes to 
him an avowal of her fears. She tells him 
tliat she wishes to avoid daniter, in order that 
she might remain worthy of liim. The prince 
is overwhelmed by this confession, for he liad 
hitherto been chiefly consoled in thinking 
that if he was not [lossionately beloved, it was 
because lier heart was unsusceptible of pas- 
sion. — " Et qui est il, madauie, cet homme 
heurenx qui vous donr.e cette crainte, depuis 
ouand vous plaist il ; qa' a t' il fait pour 
plure ; quel chemin & t' il tronve pour aller 
B rotro coeur 1 Je m' eatois console en quel- 
que sorte de ne 1' avoir pas touohii par la [jen- 
see qu' il estoit incapable de 1' estre : cepen- 
daot un autre fait ce que Je n' ay pli faire, J' 
ay tout ensemble la jalousie d" un man et 
celle d' omant ; msis U est impossble d'avoii 
celle d' un mari apreK nn prucediS comme le 
rotre — mais vous me render maheureux par 
la plus grande martjue de fidelite' que jamais 
nne fenimoait donnee a son man." 

The prince, however, ui^s her in vai 
reveal the ol>ject of her fears. " Ilmesemble, 
repondit elle, que vous devei estre ceutent ile 
ma sincerity ; ne m' en deroandez pas davan- 
tage, et ne me donnez point lieu de me re- 
pentir de ee que Je viens de fMre : conlaitea 
vous de r asseurancB que Je vons doune en- 
core, qii' ancune de mee acUons □' a fait pa- 
roistre mes sentimens, et que 1' on ne m" 
jamais rien dit dont J' aye pii m' offencer." 

At length the princess is pn^vailed on to p 
tnm to court, and her husband, who is still 
anxious tu discover the object of her attach- 
inent and her dread, ascert^ns, bv a strata- 



gem, that it b the Duke de Nemours. A 
variety of details is then given, all of which 
admirably contribute to the development of 
the story, but which it is impuemble la 
abridge. After the tragicBl death of Henrf . 
of which, and its political effects, there b an 
excellent account, the Prince of Cleves and 
the Duke de Nemoure proceed to the coiih- 
cration of the young king at Rheima. Mean- 
while the Princess of Cleves retires to her 
house at Colomiers. There she is visited by 
B lady, who, on her return, describes to the 
queen, in presence of the Prince of Clevea and 
Uuke de Nemours, tlie solitary life led by the 
princess, and the delightful evenings which 
they had been accustomed to spend in a beau- 
tiful pavilion in the forest. The duke, recol- 
lecting the place, resolvesto go thither, in the- 
hopes of having an opportunity of speaking 
with the princess ; and the prince, who, from 
some questions which the duke hod put to 
the lady, anticipated his intentions, deter- 
mines to watch his conduct. 

On the following day the duke obtwni 
leave of absence, on pretence of going to 
Paris, but departs for Colomien ; and the 
prince, who had suspicions of this design, 
sends after him a gentleman, on-whom he 
could rely. This emissary follows the duke 
to the forest, enter? it, and. though now night, 
sees M. Nemours make hb way over some 
high palisades into the garden of flowers, 
where the pavilion stood. — " Lea palissades 
csttnent fort hautes, et il y' en avoit encore 
derriere, pour empescher qn' on ne past en- 
trer ; en sorte qu' il eatoit assez difficile de se 
faire passage. Monueur de Nemours en ringt 
k bout neantmoins : si-toat qu' il fnt dans ce 
jardin, il n' ent pas de prine a demeler ou 
estoit Madame de Cleves ; il vid heaucoup de 
luniieres dans le cabinet, lontes les fene«tnw 
en estoient ouverteB, et en se glissant le lonjt 
des palissades, il s'en approcha avecun troahle 
et une emotion qu' il est aise' de se represeuter. 
H se rangea derriere une des fenestres, qui 
servoient de porte pour voir ce que faiiwlt 
Madame de Cleves. II vid qu' elle estoit 
seule ; mala il la vid d' une si admirable 
heaute, qu' a. peine fut-il msistre dn transport 
que luy donna cette veug. II faisoit chaud, 
et elle n" avoit rien sur sa lete et sur sa gorge, 
que ses cheveux confusement r' atiAchei. 
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Bile entoit sur nn lit d« repoa &vee une table 
devant elle, uu il y avoit plusieura corbellles 
pli-ines <Je ruhans ; elle en choisit quelqueauns, 
et Monideur de Nemours reniarcjus que c' 
eatoit dee memes coiileura qu' il avuit potties 
uu Tournoy, U vid qu' elle en faisoit dea 
noeuds a unr canite dps Iiides fort extraordi- 
naire, qa' il avuit donn^e a aa soeur, a qui 
Mmlame de Cleves 1' avoit prise, sans f^re 
oeioblant de ia reconnoistre pour avoir este a 
UuuHJeur de Neiuouis. Apies qu' elle eut 
acheve son onvrage avec one grace et une 
douceur que repondoit aur «on viitu^ lea »en- 
timena qa' elle avoit dans le coeur, elle prit 
on flambeaaet a' enallaproche d'unegnLiide 
table, via-a-via du tableau du siege de Mats, 
oil eatoit le portrait de Monsieur de Ne- 
mours ; elle »' aaiic, et ae Diit a regavder ce 
portrait avec une attenlion et une reveiie, que 
k pos^on seule peut doniier. 

" On ne peut exprimer ce que aentit Moa- 
■eur de Nemoura dana oe uiument. Voir au 
milieu de la nuit, dana le plus beau lieu du 
monde, unde penuniie qu' il odaroit, la voir 
ans qu' elle ai;euBt qu' il la voyoit, et la voir 
toat occupce de choaes qui avoient du raport a 
]uy et a la passion qu' elte luy cachoit ; — 
c'est ce qui n' a jainois eute ftoute ny imagine 
par nul autre a:nant." 

While the duke advances to contemplate 
the princess more nearly, his scarf becomea 
entangled, aud Madaiue de Cleves, turning at 
the noise that waa occasioned, and half dis- 
covering the duke, immediately hastens to 
her female attendanta, who were in an adjoin- 
ing apartment. The duke hovera round the 
pavilion during the night, and retuma in the 
morning to the village near the spot where 
the person employed to watch him was con- 
cealed. In the evening he again repairs to 
thepavilion, followed by the spy of the Prince 
of Cleves. It is now shut, however, and 
Madame de Cleves is not there. During the 
remainder of the night the duke again wan- 
ders disconsolate, and only leaves the forest 
ftt the approach of day. 

He who had followed the Duke of Nemoura 
retuma to Uheims, and relates to his master 
the suspicious circumstances which had oc- 
«nTred. On hearing this intelligence, the 
Prince of Cleves ia immediately seized with a 
' Aver. The Drinceaa hastens to him. and an 




afTectingconversationtakesplace. Reinfonna 
her that her conduct has broken his heart, 
and though she, in some degree, succeeds in 
dispeUing his suspicions, he soon after expires. 

The grief of the princess is inexpressible. 
Meanwhile the Duke of Nemours in many 
ways teatifJcB the most timid, aud respectful, 
and violent love. An interview atid ivlmirabla 
converaation take place, in which the princess, 
after confeaaing her attachment, persists in 
the resolution of remaining unmarried ; in the 
first place, because ahe must always conuder 
the duke as in some degiee the deatroyer of 
her hnsband ; and, secondly, because hia love 
was so essential to her happiness, that shs 
feared leat by niairiage she might put an end 
toil, and, finally, be tormented by his jealousy 
or coldness. She retires from court to her 
e»talea near the Pyrenees, where she falla into 
a long aick ness. On her recovery ahe perdsU 
in the resolution of never again seeing the 
duke, or of hearing from him, and spends her 
time in exercises of devotion and charity. — 
" Elle passoit une partie de I' annee dana cette 
maiaon Religieuse, et 1' autre cher. elte ; maia 
dana une retraitc et dans des occupations plus 
saintea que celles des Convents Ics plusaus- 
teres, et sa vie, qui fut aasez courte, laiasades 
exemples de vertu inimitablea." 

It will not, perhaps, be possible to find in 
any other production a mure exact delineation 
of love than in the romance of which this is 
the outline. The circunistunce of a married 
woman being the object of it, would render 
the work exceptionable, were not thia, lit 
some degree, necessary to the nature and plan 
of the compo^ttoD, and in order to show the 
triumph of reason and virtue over paaaion. 
The purity of heart and dignified conduct of 
thePrincess of Cleveaare admirably delineated, 
and form a striking contrast to the gallantry 
and laxity in manners of those by whom slie 
is surrounded. Had the author of this work 
lived at a diSerent period, proliahly no exuep' 
tionable senti ment would have been admitted, 
but in the age of Lewis XIV,, that monarch 
was considered as a model of perfection, and 
the faults and vices of hia character were 
rendered fabhiunuble. Some examples of this 
mode of thinking are exhibited in this woik, 
and in particular a royal miatreaa seeuia to ha 
I respectable and dignified elut- 
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meter. Far instance the proud and rirtnoua 
Madame de Cbartres epeaks to her dsaghtei 
in the following manner of the pasaon of 
Henry II. for the Duiihew of Valentinoia 
" II efH vray que ce a' est ni le merite, m 
fiilellte, de Mndtune de Valenlinois, qui n fait 
naitre la pasaion du Roy, ni qui 1' a conserve, 
et c' est au»i en quoy il n' eat pasexcumhle ; 
CAT d cette femme avoit eii de ■ jeuncsse et litr 
la hennte jointe h la noiBsance ; qu' elte eust 
eu le merite Je n* avoir jaiiiaia rii?ii iiim^ ; 
qu" elle euat wm^ lo Roy avec une fidelity 
exacte; qu' elle 1' eust aiaii |«r raport & sa 
■vule {leraonne, sane interest de grandeur, i ~ 
de fortune, et aans se serrir do aon pouvo 
que pour des chosea honiiest«s ou agreabli 
au Roy m^niB ; il faut avutler qu' on auro 
eQ de la peine a s' em|)e!icher de loner < 
Pri[ice du grand sttachemenl. qu' il a pour 
elle." NotwithBtsnding this laxity with 
gai'd to royal gallantry, and whicli musth: 
had its effect In private life, thei'e is in 
n-liole compowtion, in the sentiments and 
language of tliia romance, a certain chivalrous 
grandeur, joined to a certain delicacy of feel- 
ing and sentiment, which ia extremely inte- 
resting, The historical details are usually 
correct, and the episodes Me introduced n-ith 
great ait, and never disturb the eD'cct of the 
main story. In abort, this adniirnlile work 
haa all the dignity of the old romance, witb< 
out its prolixity or ridiculous inflation, mid 
niiites all the delicacy and ininutt>nei« of 
delineation of the modem novel to a certain 
feudal atatelineaa and majesty, aueh as, in a 
higher path of literature, appears in the works 
of Bosauet and Cum til I e. 

Madame La Fayette isaleo author of Zuyde, 
a novel of considerable beauty and interest, 
and of a description reaeniUlinH; the Princess 
□f Cleves, though, unfortunately, partaking; 
Bomewhat more of the old school of fiction in 
its incidents and characters. 

Oonaalvo, a Spanish grandee, di5f!uste<l with 
the trentment he had received at the court of 
Leon, the ingratitude of his prince, the treach- 
ery of a friend, and the infidelity uf a nii'tresa, 
retires into the wilds of Caljilonia. He is 
accidentally received in the bouse of Alphonso, 
a grandee of Navan'e, who was in tetii'craent, 
un account of the misery he had occaaioiied 
hinigelf, and those he most tendeilv loved by 



an extravagant and groundleaa jealouis, A 
community of wretchedness cement tlif 
friendship of Qonsalvo and Alphonsu. Thiy 
resolve to be unhappy together, and this mj- 
dence gives the nnthor on opportunity of cdo- 
trasting the effects and force of the misery 
which reaults from the conduct of othen, 
with that which a tlie consequence of our 

One day, during his stay with AlpbooKi, 
Oonsalvu, while walking near the shote, per- 
ceives the wreck of a vessel, and at no gnat 
distance a woman lying insenrihle on the 
sand. She ia conducted to the habitation of 
Alpbonso, and soon after recovers. BetKoen 
Oonaalvo and this lady, who proves to h 
Zayde, a Moorisli princess, and the heroin* 
the romance, n mutual pa ' ~ ' 

ing on a desert shore, and ignorant of 
other's language, their situation givM ■ 
o]>portunity for a singular painting of the 
emotions and intelligence uf passion, which ia 
infinitely more intei'esting than the auhm- 
quent adrentures of the rt 

The story of Zayde is somewhat ii 
that of the Princess of Cle*ea, but these fl 
works united may justly be regarded ai _ 

ing a new tera in fiction, and as effecting; tha 
most fortunate revolution we have «-itneKcd 
in the ctiurse of our suivey. .The novels of 
MadaniE La Fayette were, accurding to the 
expression of Voltaire, " Les premiers ou 1' 
I moeurs des honuetes gens et dm 
u ventures nature! les decrites avec grace. 
Arant elle on ecrivoit d' un style empoule dea 
choses peu vraisemblables." Accordingly, we 
shall find that hencefortli the old romancv 
wascompletely eicploded. Writers of fietitioua 
narratives were now precluded from the ma- 
chinery of the chivah'ous, and the eN)iedients 
of the heroic ranunce. They could no longur 
emjdoy giant« or knights to cArry n heroine 
vscue herfrom captivity. They uo 
longer attempted to please by unnatural or 
xoggeratcd representations, hut emulsied 
eachotherin the genuine exhibition nfhumsji 
character, and the niannerv uf real life ; and 
the approximation of Ihcir winks to tlii* 
standard came now to be r^wded u ihs 
iteriou of their excellence. 

Subsequent to ihia important ravolntion ia 
tusle the most celebnted novcla which a^ 
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feared m France are the Vie de Marianne, 
and Paysan Parvenu of Marivaux.* Of these 
the first has heen deservedly the most popular. 
It b the display of the noble pride of virtue 
in misfortune, and the succour it at length 
receives from enlightened beneficence. 

A coach, in which Marianne, the heroine 
of the work, was travelling, when only two 
or three years of age, with persons afterwards 
supposed to be her parents, was attacked by 
robbers, and all the passengers murdered, with 
the exception of this infant. The child is 
placed under charge of the curate of a neigh- 
bouring village, by whom she is brought up 
with much care and afiection till her sixteenth 
year. At this period the cuiate*s sister is 
called to Paris to attend a dying relative, and 
takes Marianne along with her, in order to 
place her in some creditable employment. 
During her stay in Paris, the curate's sister 
unfortunately falls sick, and dies after a short 
illness. By tlds time the curate had fallen 
into a state of imbecility, and his funds had 
been exhausted by the supplies necessaiy for 
his sister. It was, therefore, in vain for Mari- 
anne to think of returning to him, and she 
had no resource left but in the protection of 
a Religious, to whose care her friend had 
recommended her while on death-bed. The 
priest delivers her up to M. de Climal, in 
whose benevolence he placed implicit confi- 
dence, but who only extended his charity on 
such occasions for the most infamous purposes. 
Marianne is accordingly pensioned with Ma- 
dame Dutour, a woman who kept a linen shop, 
and, during her residence there, the views 
of her hypocritical guardian are gradually 
developed. One day, while returning from 
mass, she accident^y sprains her foot, and 
being, in consequence, unable to proceed, she 
is conveyed to the house of M. Valville, who 
lived in the vicinity. Between this young 
gentleman and Marianne a mutual, and rather 
sudden, passion arises. M. de Climal, who 
was the uncle of Valville, accidentally comes 
into the apartment where his nepliew was on 
his knees before Marianne. After her return 
to her former lodgings, Climal perceives the 
naoeaiity of pressing his suit more earnestly, 
•ad Mwinnne, of course, rejects it with re- 
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doubled indignation. Valville, who had now 
discovered the place of her residence, enters 
one day while his uncle was on his knees 
before Marianne. After this, M. de Climal, 
despairing to gain the affections of Marianne, 
withdraws his support. The orphan now 
addi'esses herself to the Religious, who had 
originally recommended her to Climal ; but, 
on visiting him, she finds that hypocrite along 
with the priest, endeavouring to persuade him 
that Marianne had ungratefully mistaken, 
and would probably misrepresent, his motives. 
Our heroine then applies to the prioress of a 
convent ; and a beneficent lady, called Mad. 
Miran, being fortunately present when she 
unfolded her story, she is, in consequence, 
pensioned at the convent at this lady's charge. 
Soon after, Mad. Miran mentions to Marianne 
that she had recently experienced much dis- 
tress on account of her son M. Valville having 
lately refused an advantageous marriage for 
the sake of a girl who had one day been 
carried into hb house, in consequence of an 
accident she had suffered on the street. Mari- 
anne does not conceal from her benefactress 
that she b the person beloved by Valville, nor 
deny that a reciprocal attachment is felt by 
her, but she, at the same time, promises to use 
every effort to detach him from all thoughts 
of such an unequal allbnce. The protesta- 
tions, however, of Valville, that any other 
union would be the ruin of hb happiness, 
induce hb mother to agree to his nuptiab 
with Marianne. It b therefore arranged, for 
the sake of public opinion, that the circum- 
stances of her infancy should be concealed. 
These, however, being discovered by the un- 
expected entrance of Mad. Dutour, at the first 
introduction of Marianne to the relations of 
Valville, the marriage, in consequence, meets 
with much opposition from the family of her 
lover. All such obstacles are at length sur- 
mounted, and every thing seems tending to 
a happy conclusion ; but severer tiials wei-e 
yet resei-ved for Marianne than any she had 
hitherto experienced. Valville suddenly be- 
comes enamoured of another woman, and the 
novel tenninatesin the middle of the story, of 
a nun, who purposes to expatiate on her own 
misfortunes, in order, by the comparison, to 
console Maiianne for the alienation of tiie 
affections of her lover. 
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His stoiy ia pToduetive of many very 
intoresting dtiutianB, but, at the uuue ttcne, 
it tfl not free frgin improbabilities. Itifluercr 
rerj' wvll explained why Murisnne Jid not 
return to tlie curate, and the only reason 
which suggests itself to the reader, la, that 
for the mke of adventure it is necessary she 
ihould rvinwn at Paris. Tiiough [losdble, 
it h not very lilieiy, that Climsl should have 
enured the house of Valville whUe on bis 
hneee before Maiinnne; that Valville, in turn, 
sMould have detected his uncle in the same 
ci-itical situation ; that Marianne iihould have 
visited the monk at the moment wben Climal 
Has persuading him of her misconceptions ; 
tllat Mad. Dutour should have come to dispose 
of some goods in the first and momeiiLury 
visit of cereinony which Marianne paid to the 
relatives of Valville ; and that VaWJlle and 
his mother should have entered the chaitil 
of the minister, when, at the request of tliese 
relatives, he was employing his autburity with 
Marianne to make her renounc« all thoughts 
of an union with Valville. Yet it in on these 
strange contingencies that all the incidi 
the novel hinge. It was, I think, indelicate 
in Madame Miran. and improbable, 
other parts of her character are considered, to 
force the heroine to harangue her son on ll 
impropriety of his pasuon. The attempt 
conceal Uie circumstauces of her infancy w 
hopeless and degrading ; nor were those uie 
iur«a resorted to which could have givi 
any chance of im|)08lng on the public The 
silence of &1ad. Dutour, by whose inadver- 
tence the discovery is principally made, ought 
at all events to have been in the first pli 
secured. 

But the principal defect of the stoiy is, that 
it has been left unfinished, so that the 
remans disappointed ami nusatiafied. 
had the conchtuon been as far inferior 
last half of the novel as that portion is 
first, the indolence of Marivaux has detracted 
little from his own fame, or the amusement 
of posterity. 

It is chiefly in what I have formerly styled 
the Ornaments of Romance that Mi 
excels. In portrut pointing, indeed, he in 
unrivalled: he has drawn with inimitable 
trt of distinction the natural goodi 
Mudume Mirau and the eulishteued vUtue 



of her friend Madame Dornn. The chmiwtft 
of Marianne is a mixed one. Vanity weni* 
her ruling passion, but it ia of » spedei b> 
natural and inoffennve that it only exdta a 
smile, and never raises contempt nor disgust 
nor a wish for her mortification. The author 
happy as when he exposes the &1m 
pretences of assumed characters, the insolenca 
of wealth, the arrogance of power orgmidear. 
the devices of mere formal or exterior religion, 
and the disdmulation of friends. He Iiualu 
well represented the harahneasof benefactors, 

more revolUng compaaeion, and the 

thin veil of delicacy which ihey sometime* 
assume. Bat of all subject*, be has most 
happily depicted the stupid curiusily Mul 
oETensive kindness of the vulgar. He had an 
opportooity for this species of delineation in 
the character of Madame Dutour, who |ttcrcai 
the hearts of those she means to console nod 
treat with cordiality. " Est il vrM," nys her 
shop girl to Marianne, " que voua n'mvei ni 
lere, et que vous n'etes 1* enfant ft 
personne 1 Taisez Tons, idiote, lui dit Mad. 
Dutour qui vit que J' etois facbee ; qui est 
jamais dit aux gens qu' lis sont des 
enfans trouTes ) J* uinerois au(ant qn' on 
dit que Je suisbatArde." it is well known 
tbatMarivauxp referred his character of Climal 
the Tartuffe of Moliere ; but the deUne»- 
>ns scarcely admit of comparison. The 
hypocrites in the novel and the comedy, as 
lilts been remarked in D' Alembert's eloff* of 
Marivaux, are not of the same description, 
Ctimal is a courtly hypocrite, and accustomed 
to polished society : Tartufle is a coarser and 
more vulgar character. The dying scene, in 
which Climal repents and makes atonement 
to Marianne, is accounted the finest port of 
the work : be, indeed, utters the true and 
touching language of contrition, but, it must 
be coiifesseii, he has too great a command of 
words for a person expiring of apoplexy. 

The sentiments and reflections In this novel 
are very numerous, and turn for the most part 
on the secret tricks of vanity, the deceptiona 
of self-love in the most humiliating circum- 
stances, and the sophisms of the pasdons. 
Marivaux untwists all the cords of the heart, 
but he is accused of dilating too much on a 
single thought, and of presenting it nnder 
every possible form. His delineations, (oo. 
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hare more delicacy than strength. " Le sen- 
timeut,'* says D*Alembert, '^ y est plutot peint 
en miniature qu* il ne V est a grands traits ;** 
and according to the expression of another 
philosopher, *^ il connoissoit tons les sentiers 
du coeur, mais il en ignoroit les grandes 
routes/* 

A chief defect of Marivaux lies in his style ; 
of this fault the English reader cannot be so 
sensible as his countrymen, but all French 
critics concur in reprobating the singularity 
and afifectation of his idiom. 

Marivaux* Paysan Parvenu resembles his 
Marianne (to which, however, it is wonder- 
fully inferior) in many of its features. It 
would be difficult, however, to give any 
analysis of a work in which there are few 
incidents, and of which the chief merit con- 
sists in delineations of almost imperceptible 
shades of feeling and character. 

The Abbe Prevot,* who holds the second 
rank among Fi'ench novelists, is as much dis- 
tinguished for imagination, as Marivaux for 
delicacy and knowledge of the heart. He 
was the first who carried the terrors of tragedy 
into romance ; and he has been termed the 
Crebillon of this species of composition, as he 
IS chiefly anxious to appal the minds of his 
readers by the mos^ terrifying and dismal 
representations. Thus, in his earliest produc- 
tion, the Memoire3 d' un Homme de Qualite, 
printed in 1729, the Marquis de « « « « 
having lost a beloved wife, retires to an in- 
sulated mansion in Italy, of which the walls 
and pavement are covered with black cloth, 
except where the garments of the deceased 
are suspended. A gold casket, containing her 
heart, is placed bedde him. Here he remains 
by torch-light for many months, which he 
spends in gazing on the portrait of the departed 
object of his affections. From this habitation 
he launches at once into the gaieties of a Car- 
thusian monastery, whence he is extracted 
by the Due de * * * «, who persuades him 
to accompany his son in his travels through 
the courts of Europe. The story of Manon 
Lescaut, containing the adventures of a kept 
mistress and a swindler, the most singular 
and interesting of the novels of Prevot, has 
usually been appended to the Memoirs of a 

^ See Appendix, No. 32. 



Blan of Quality, though it was written long 
after, and has also been published separately 
It is the history of a young man possessed of 
many brilliant and some estimable qualities, 
but who, intoxicated by a fatal and almost 
irresistible attachment, is hurried into the 
violation of every rule of conduct, and finally 
prefers the life of a wretched wanderer, with 
the worthless object of his affections, to all 
the advantages presented by fortune and 
nature. 

This young man, while at college, elopes 
with Mfluion Lescaut, the heroine of the novels 
and from this disgraceful connexion he is 
never reclaimed. His mistress, unable to bear 
the ills of poverty, and seduced by an extra- 
vagant vanity, procures her own miuntenance, 
and that of her lover, by the most disgraceful 
expedients. Yet while betraying, she preserves 
for him the most ardent affection. He, from 
corresponding motives of attachment, is in- 
duced to cheat at the gaming table, and to aid 
his mistress in extortion on her admirers ; thus 
presenting in every situation the contrast of 
unworthy conduct and exalted sentiment. 
The author palliates the actions of his hero 
by painting in the warmest colours the match- 
less beauty and graces, and delightful gaiety 
of Manon ; and, by means of the same attri- 
butes, throws around her an enchantment, 
which never utterly forsakes her in the deepest 
abyss of vice and misery. An ill-concerted 
fraud at length gives the friends of her infa- 
tuated lover an opportunity of separating him 
from his mistress. She is sent along with 
otlier convicts to New Orleans, but her adorer 
resolves to accompany her across the Atlantic. 
In the new world she becomes as admirable 
for the constancy as she had formerly been 
for the warmth of her attachment, and the 
errors of an ardent imagination are repre- 
sented as extinguished by the virtues of an 
affectionate heart. She rejects an advantageous 
alliance, and the companion of her exile having 
incurred the displeasure of the governor, she 
follows him to the wilds of America, where 
she expires, exhausted by grief and fjEitigue. 
Her lover returns to France. 

It has been objected to the moral tendency 
of this work, that, spite of her errors and 
fiulings, the character of Manon is too capti- 
vating ; but, in hct, in the early part of her 
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a prodigious selfidLnNa, 
and a sel&shnGss of all others the most dia- 
gusting — the desire of liuiur/ and pteasurc, a 
tage for frequenting the theatre and opem ; 
tui<l it is fur the gratili cation of such paoidons 
as these that she betrays and facrifiees her 
lover. It is only in the wilds of the western 
world that the aim of the author is devdojied, 
which BOPins to l« to bIiow tliat lisere is nu 
mind which a strong attachment may not 
elevate above itself, ami render rn]>ab]e uf 
every virtue. The defects of the novel an 
no doubt numerona, in puint of morab, pro- 
bability, and good taste, yet some portion ol 
admiration munt ever attend the matchless 
beauty of Monon, and auiue share of interest 
follow the exalted pnsaiuB and self-devoted- 
ness of her lover. 

A chief defect of the novels of Provol con- 
dsts in a perplexed arrangement of the inci- 
dents : he has an appearance of advancing at 
hazard, without having fixed whither 
lending ; he heaps one event on another, and 
frequently loses sight of his most interesting 
characters. Thette faults are less apparenl 
Manou L'Escaut tlian niuat of liis other worka, 
hut are very remarkable in his Dean of Cole- 
mine (Doyen de Killerin) and the life of 
Cleveland. The former is modestly Announced 
by the author as " Histoire orii^e de tout ce 
qui pent rendre une lecture utilectagreable." 
It comprehends the atory of acatholic family 
of Ireland, conaisting of three brothers and 
sister, who pa^ over to France after tlie Re- 
volution, in order to push their fortunes 
that country. The dean, who is the eldei 
though against this experiment, agrees to ac- 
company his relatives, that they luay 
tlie henefil of his wisdom and counsel, which 
he, on all occasions, most liberally imparts 
lo them. Accordingly, the novel consista 
of the numerous adventures, embarrass- 
menta, and afflictions which this family 
counters in a foreign land, and wliich chiefly 
originate in the singular beauty of the sister, 
the ambition of the second, and the wedkness 
of the youngest brother. The dean, 
a Christian uf the most rigorous virtu 
tirely occupied with the present and future 
welfore of his family. His admonitions, how- 
ever, are so frequent and tediou.H, that, as the 
Abb^ Desfontaines has remarked he is as in- 
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Cleveland comprehends the Tomanllc id- 
ventures of a natural son of Oliver Cromir^, 
In his youth he is brought np in s^Utade bj 
his mutber, and is neglected, or rather penr- 
Lied, by his father, for whom he early am- 
ives an Insurmountable aversion. Al lenglb 
1 escapea into France, and his diffidepoett 
.» entrance into life, and the rise and pro- 
gress of his first passion, are happily painttiL 
He futlowB the object of his affections to tli* 
wilds of America, whither she hod accom- 
panied her father. There he is united to hi* 
mistress, and becojnes the chief and benefac- 
of a tribe of savages, a novel situation. In 
which he baa an op|>ortunity of unfolding all 
the energies of his mind. An ill-founded 
jealousy, however, on the part of his wife, 
which she brooded in ulence for a long 
se of years, at length leads to new adven- 
tures, and to dreadful catastrophea. One nf 
;;urious and interesting {larts of Iht 
novel, is the episode concerning an almost In- 
nccesdble island In tlie ndghbourhood of Si 
Helena, in which there was established a sort 
of Utopian colony, connsting of protestant 
refugees from Kochelle, who, harassed by a 
dreadful siege, and panting for a aecuic aay- 
lum, carefully concealed themselves m this 
retreat from the rest uf the world. This co- 
lony Is visited by another natural son of 
Oliver Cromwell, who accidentally meets his 
brother Cleveland at sea, and relates to him 
what he had witnessed. On the whole, the 
adventures in this work are wild and incre- 
dible, but the characters are marked, impas- 
noned, and wngular. 

The novels of Madame Riccohoni, wMch 
were chiefly written alwut the middle of tha 
19th century, are distinguished by their dell' 
cacy and spirit. Of these compositions the 
style is clear and beautiful, and the reflec- 
tions, though not so deep-sought as those of 
Marivaux., are remarkable for their novelty 
and justness, and the felicity with which thejr 
are expremed. Indeed, at every p«g« wa 
meet with happy phrases and aentimeots, 
which we wish to retain and remember. Tho 
story of Miss Jenny Salisbury is, I think, Um 
roost interesting and pathetic of her produc' 
tions. It is the exhibition of female virtiM 
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in circumstances of the deepest danger and 
poverty, which seems to be a favourite sub- 
ject with the French novelists. 

Le Marquis de Cressy contains the picture 
of a man of rank and talents, but of un- 
bounded ambition and worthless heart. He 
sacrifices the woman whom he loved, and by 
whom he was in turn adored, for the sake of 
a more advantageous alliance. She whom he 
chose as his wife b at last more unhappy than 
the mistress he had forsaken, and is driven, 
by the indifference and infidelity of her hus- 
band, to seek a voluntary oblivion of her 
misfortunes. The marquis was not so har- 
dened as not to be rendered wretched by the 
misery he had dealt around him. " II fut 
grand — il fut distingu^ — ^il obtint tons les 
titres, tons les honeurs quMl avoit desire : il 
fut riche — ^il fut eleve, mais il ne fut point 
heureux." 

In the Letters of Lady Catesby, are exhi- 
bited the mental struggles of a woman who 
had been forsaken by a man she adored, but 
who now sought pardon and reconciliation. 
Her lover had been solemnly engaged to her 
in marriage, but, from a scruple of conscience, 
had chosen another woman. His wife being 
now dead, he had come to London, and anew 
solicited the hand of Lady Catesby. She, to 
avoid his importunities, retired to the country, 
and in her first letters to her friend, which 
form by much the best part of the work, she 
delineates with admirable spirit the charac- 
ters of the individuals she met at the castles 
and manor-houses she visited. The novel, or 
rather story, of Ernestine, also possesses ex- 
quisite grace and beauty. The other compo- 
sitions of Mad. Riccoboni, Christine de Suabe, 
Histoired'Aloise de Livarot, &c., are, I think, 
considerably inferior to the productions that 
have been mentioned. 

Rousseau's Heloise is generally regarded as 
the most eloquent and pathetic of French no- 
vels ; but it seems more deserving of admira- 
tion for the passion and feeling displayed in 
particular passages, than for the excellence of 
the fable. Events of the highest interest, 
which occur at the conmiencement of the 
work, serve to throw languor over the suc- 
ceeding pages. The principal actions of the 
chief cliaracters, on which the romance b 
founded, are altogether improbable, and not 



only inconsistent with the sentiments and 
passions elsewhere ascribed to these indivi- 
duals, but repugnant to the ordinary feelings 
of human nature. Of this description are the 
marriage of Julia with Volmar, while she was 
yet enamoured of Saint-Preux — ^the residence 
of Saint-Preux with the mistress he adored, 
and the man she had espoused, and the confi- 
dence reposed in him by Volmar, while aware 
of the attachment that had subsisted between 
him and Julia. The author having placed 
his characters in this situation, extricates 
himself from all difficulties by the death of 
the heroine, who, according to the expression 
of a French writer, " Meurt uniquement pour 
tii-er M. Rousseau d* embarras.*' 

The pathos and eloquence of Rousseau, the 
delicacy of Mad. Riccoboni, the gloomy, but 
forcible paintings of Prevot, and the know- 
ledge of human nature displayed in the works 
of Marivaux, have raised the French to the 
highest reputation for the composition of 
noveb of the seriuus class. In many of these, 
however, though admirable in point of talent, 
there b too often a contest of duties, in whicv 
those are adhered to which should be subo^ 
dinate, and those abandoned which ought tc 
be paramount to all others. Thus, they some- 
times entice us to find, in the subtilty of 
feeling, a pardon for our neglect of the more 
homely and downright duties, and lead us to 
nourish the blossoms of virtue more than the 
root or branches. 

It was naturally to be expected, that while 
the more serious class of fictitious composi- 
tions was thus successfully cultivated, the 
more gay and lively productions of a similar 
description should not have been neglected. 
La GaietS Franfoise had become proverbial 
among all the nations of Europe, and, as the 
fictions of a people are invariably expressive 
in some degree of its character, corresponding 
compositions naturally arose. Of these, th« 
most distinguished are the works of Le Sage^ 
whose Gil Bias is too well known to requirt 
here any detail of those incidents, in which 
all conditions of life are represented with such 
fidelity and animation. The originality, how. 
ever, of this entertaining novel has been murk 
questioned, in consequence of its resemblance 
to the Spanish romance Marcos de Obregon. 
of which an account has already been given 
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(ace p. 316, &c.). Many of the stories 
Bias sre also derived from the plots of Spanish 
comedies ; but they have in turn suggested 
the seenea of many nf uur English dmmiu : 
Ghher'a comedy She Would ai^d Sho Would 
Not, is taken from the atoij- of Aurora, and 
Thomson's Tancrcd and Sigiamunda is from 
the Msrinjie de Vengeance. 

The leading idea of the Diahle Boil 
also borrowed from the Spanish, astheauthor 
indeed has acknowledged in his dedimtion. 
Part of the fiction, however, appears to have 
been originally drawn from the cabalistic 
work, entitled Vinculum S|urituum. The 
AuaticB believed that, by abstinence and par- 
ticalar prayers, evil spirits could be nnluccd 
to obedience and confined 
ingly, in the Vincnlntn 
■was derived from the c 
Solomon discovered, by i 
learned book, the valuable secret of inclosing 
in a bottle of black glass, three millions of 
infernal spirits, with seventy-two of thei: 
kings, of whom Beleth was the chief, Beliar 
the second, and ^fnioifnw the third. Solomon 
aftern-ards cast this bottle into a great well 
near Babylon. Fortunately for the contents, 
the Babylonians, hoping to find a treasure in 
this well, descended into it, and broke the 
bottle, on which the emancipated demons 
returned to their ordinary element. The 
notion of tha confinement of Asmodeus in the 
glass bottle, has been adopted in the Spanish 
work, entitled El Diahle Cujuelo, written by 
Luis Vehx de Guevara, and first printed in 
1641. In tliat production, the student Don 
Cleofas having accidentally entered the abode 
of an astrologer, delivers from a glass bottle, 
in which he had been confined by the con- 
jurer, tlie devil, called the Diablo Cojuelo, 
who is a spirit nearly of the some description 
as the Asinodee of Le Sage, and who, in return 
for the service he had received from the 
scholar, exhibits to him the interior of the 
houses of Madrid. Many of Le Sage's ])or- 
traits aro also copied from the work of (iue- 
vara ; as, f<ir instance, that of Donna Fabula 
and her husband Don Torribio — of the alche- 
mist employed in search of the philosopher's 
stone, and the hypocrite preparing to attend 
an asBemblage of sorcerers, which was to be 
held between St Sebastian and Foniorabia. 



As in LeSage, the Diablo CojuelooniodioM 
of the mad-houses (casa de las l«aM)ikt 
towards the condusion of the work, htanla 
D. Cleofas beyond Madrid — he^owahlmlhi 
academies and convents in the vidnity, aaJ 
tran^orts him through the ur to the pmu- 
cial towns of Spun and the connli; uattai 
iU graodees. Some of the aituations in tk> 
Diable Boiteux have also been borrowed fna 
the Diaynochede Madrid, by F.Santos. TTi* 
story of Count Belilor has, in turn, evideailj 
suggested the plot of Beaiuuarchais' dnmi, 
entitled Eugenio. 

The Bachelor of Salamanca, also written ij 
Le Sage, possesses much of the some style of 
humour which characterixcB Gil Bias and Hu 
Diable Boiteux, though it b greatly inferior 
to eitlier of these compositions. In this work, 
Don Chembim, the Bachelor of Siilamanca,ti 
placed in all different ntuations of life— a 
plan which gives scope to the author 6ir 
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whom his hero at different ti 
The first part, in which he appears as s tntoi^ 
is by much the most novel and entertaiainft. 
Le Sage has there admirably punt«d the 
capricious and headstrong humours of cluld- 
ren — the absurd indulgence of parents — tli* 
hardships, slavery, and indelicacy of treat- 
ment, so often experienced by a class of men 
to whom the obligations due have been in all 
countries too slightly appreciated. — " Si eoim 
genitoribus corporum nostronun omnia, qiud 
ingeniomm parentibns ac formatoribui 
debeamus 1 Quanto enim melius de nobif 
merit! sunt, qui animuro nostrum excoloere, 
quam qui corpus."— (Pefrwi^ lit.) 

Le Sage is also the reputed author of Etu- 
ranilk Gotaalri ou le Oarfon de Bonne humtitr. 
The plan of this romance, and some of the 
incidents (although fewerthan niight be sap- 
posed from the correspondence of the titles), 
have been suggested by the Spanish work, 
Vida 3/ heckos de Eiteeanillo Gomalea ionir* 
de buen humor eomputglo par el mejmo, which 
was first printed at finissets in llt40. 

During the minority of Lewb XV., and the 
regency of that Duke of Orleans who pub- 
li^ed the splendid edition of the Psstonl of 
LonguB, the court of France atsumed an 
appearance of gay and open profligacy, r- 
ibling that which half a century before 
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had prevailed in England, in this days of 
Charles, and forming a striking contrast to 
the austere and sombre manners which cha- 
racterized the latter years of the reign of 
Lewis XIV. About that period, when liber- 
tinism had become fashionable from the sanc- 
tion of the highest names in the state, 
Crebillon, the son of the celebrated tragic 
poet of that name, became the founder of a 
new species of comic novel. His works en- 
joyed at one time a high but not a long-con- 
tinued, nor deserved reputation. They chiefly 
owed their popularity to satire and personal 
allusions, and the elegant garb in which pic- 
tures of debauchery were attired. A great part 
of his Ecumoir, or Tanzai et Neadama, feigned 
to be translated from the Japanese language, 
was written to ridicule the disturbances occa- 
sioned by the disputes of the Jansenists and 
Molinists, and it also contains the allegorical 
history of the Bull UnigenUus, the subject of 
so much discussion and controversy during 
the r^ncy of the Duke of Orleans. In its 
more obvious meaning, it is the story of an 
eastern prince and piincess, to whose mutual 
love and happiness continual obstacles are 
presented by the malevolence of fairies. The 
romance is occupied with the means by which 
these impediments are attempted to be re- 
moved, and of which the chief is the imple- 
ment that gives title to the romance. In the 
episode of a mole, who had once been a fairy 
called Moustache, and who relates her own 
story, the author has ridiculed the affected 
style and endless reflections of Marivaux. 

In the Sopha, a spirit is confined by Biama 
to that article of fomiture, which gives name 
to the work. He is allowed to change the 
Sopha of residence, but is doomed to remain 
in a habitation of this nature, till emancipated 
by a rare concurrence. 

Ah Quel Conte ! is the story of an eastern 
monarch, who was beloved by a fairy, the 
protectress of his dominions. In revenge for 
the neglect with which he treated her, she 
inspired him with a passion for a goose, whom 
he had met at a brilliant ball, attended by all 
the birds, of which there is a long description, 
and which, I suppose, is the origin of such 
productions as the Elephant's Ball, the Pea- 
cock at Home, &c. Most of the birds prove 
to have been princes, princesses, or fairies, 



and the greater part of the romance b occu- 
pied with the adventures which led to their 
metamorphosis, in which there is no doubt a 
concealed meaning and satire, but which, to 
most readers of this country, must appear a 
mass of unintelligible extravagance. 

In Les Egarements du Coeur et de ]*Esprit, 
the adventures of more than one individual 
of rank at the French court of that day are 
said to be depicted. This work comprehends 
the detail of a young man*s first entrance into 
life, his inexperience and seduction, and the 
consequent remorse which holds out the pros- 
pect of his return to the paths of virtue. The 
plan of the author has been confined to the 
efiects of love, or something resembling it, and 
the influence of the other passions has not 
been displayed. 

Crebillon was imitated by M. Bastide, after- 
wards the conductor of the Bibliotheque des 
Romans ; and also by Dorat, in his Malheurs 
dlnconstance and in Les Sacrifices de TAmour. 
The style of composition, however, intro- 
duced by Crebillon, was only populax for a 
moment, and fell into disrepute, when the 
manners of the French court became, if not 
more pure, at least less openly licentious. 

An author who had already exhausted all 
the sources of tragic pathos and sympathy, 
also opened all the floods of satire and ridi- 
cule on the superstitions and despotism of his 
country. In most of the romances of Voltaire, 
there is a philosophical or moral object in 
view ; but whether from this being the inten* 
tion of the author, or from the reader being 
carried away by the poignant charms of his 
pleasantry and style, the full scope of the in- 
cidents is seldom perceived till the conclumon. 
The most frequent aim of thb writer is to 
place in opposition what ought to be, and what 
is ; to contrast pedantry with ignorance — the 
power of the great with their unworthiness — 
the austerity of religious dogmas with the 
corruptness of those who inculcate them. 
Meranon is intended to show, that it is folly 
to aspire to the height of wisdom, and Zadig, 
that the events of life are placed beyond our 
control. L*Homme au quarante ecus was 
meant to ridicule the system of the economists, 
and Bacbouc to correct the disposition of the 
Fren<!h nation, to behold every thing in a 
ridiculous point of view^ of which among all 
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his countrymen VolUiire was htmBelf the 
moat ^il(T. But, though the object of this 
cdebmlcd author, and the chamis hy which 
his incidcntB are otlorned, be peaaliar to hiiii- 
self, there ts seldom much novelty in the 
incidents themselves. In Mlcroinegaa he li.as 
iniitsted an idtra of Gnlliver'a Travels ; in the 
lii);;ena, the principal situalion is deiived from 
tli« Baroune de Lu;:, a roinnnce by M. nucloe. 
I'he origin of almoat erery chapter in Zudig 
may he easily traced ; thus the story of LeNa 
liaa been suggested by the Matron of Ephnus ; 
In Ariosto may 1)e found Lts Cmnhati, or the 
Btoty of the man in green armour, and in one 
of tlie Contes Devots, that of the hermit aad 
Hiigel introdueed towards the concluaion ; the 
pursuit of the bitch and horae b from the 
Bcarcli of the CynogeforB, in the Salre'es Bre- 
lonnes of Oueulette, who had it fi-om an Italian 
work, Peregriiiagxio de Tre Figliuole del fie 
de Serendippo. The tale, however, had been 
originaliy told in an Arabic work of the 13th 
centnty, entitled Nighiaristan, which was 
written to show the acutenesa of the Arabian 
nation. In the Nighiariutan, three brothers, 
of the family of Adnan, set out on tlieir tra- 
vels. They are met by a camel-driver, who 
asks if they had seen a camel he had lost. One 
brother aays lliat the animal was blind of un 
eyo \ the second that he 'wanted a tooth ; the 
Inat that he was lame, and woe loaded with 
oil on one side, and honey on the other. Being 
thus suspected of having stolen the camel, the 
brothers ai-e sent ti> prison, and afterwards 
explain to the judge by what observations 
they had discovered all these circumstances. 
Another of Voltaire's noveb, La Princesse da 
Babylon, has been suggested by a French 
tale, entitled Le Pnriaien et la Princesse de 
Babylone, inserted in La Nouvelle Fabrique 
des excelleus Traits de Verites par Philip]>e 
Alcripe. The name here assumed is fictitious, 
but the author is known to have been a monk 
iif the abbey of Morteuier, who lived about 
the middle of the 16th century. In his taJe 
Le Parisieii, &c., the beautiful princess of 
llnbylon has a disgusting and ur.welconie 
suitor in the peraon of the Soplii of Persia. 
The sou of a French jeweller hearing of her 
beauly,sendBiieranaraatoryepijtle,hy means 
of a swallow, and receives a favourable answer 
by a similai- conveyance ; and this biid, which 



corresponds to Voltaire's phtenix, baconxt 
the friend and confidant of the lovers. AArt- 
wards the Pariuan repairs to Bahjlon, and 
the princess, by ftdgning sickneas, effscb u 
elopement. 

In Candide, the most celebrated of Vol- 
taire's romances, the incidents seem te pec- 
seas more novelty. The object of that wrk, 
aa eveiy one knows, is to ridicule the notion 
that all things in this world are for the best, 
by a representation of the calamities of life 
artfully aggravated. It seems donbtful,how- 
ever, bow far the system of optimism, if 
rightly understood, is deserving of ridicule. 
That war, and vice, and disease, are produc- 
tive of extensive and complicated miteiy 
among mankind, cannot indeed he denied, 
but another arrangement, it must be pre- 
sumed, was impracticable ; and he who doubts 
that the present system is the most snitabU 
that can possibly be dispensed, seema also lo 
doubt whether the Author of Nature he infi- 
nitely good. 

3. The next claas of ficiions, according to 
tlie arrangement adopted, eomprehcnda tboee 
works of local satire in which remarka on the 
history, manners, and customs of a nation, are 
presented through the supposed medium of a 
foreigner, whose views are unbiassed by tlie 
ideas and assodations to wliich the mind of a 
native is habituated. 

Of this species of compoaUon, the object is 
to show that our mannera and arts are not 
so near perfection as self-love and habit ImJ 
us to imagine ; and its foiin was ado{ited, 
that opinions, religious and political, might 
be broBcheil with more freedom, by being at- 
tributed to outlandish chamcters, for whon 
sentiments the author could not be held 
spon^ble. 

The Turkish Spy (L'Esjiloratore Tui 
seems to have 1)een the prototype of 
S|«cie9 of corapoiiition. According to sonM 
HulhoTs, it was written by on Italian, named 
John Paul Marana, who, being involved in 
political difficulties in his own country, went 
to reside at Paris, and there wrote the Turkish 
Spy. It first appeared, it has been said (Me- 
langes de Vigneul Marville) in the Italian 
language, and came out in separate volumes, 
towards the close uf the ITth century. I 
cerluinly never saw the work In that language 
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and its Italian original is somewhat qnes- 
tionable. We are told, indeed, in Nichols* 
Literary Anecdotes, that Dr Manley was the 
original author, and that Dr Midgeley, who 
pretended to have translated it from the Ita- 
lian, having found it among his papers, appro- 
priated the composition to his own use. 

Mahmut, the Turkish Spy, b feigned to 
Iiave been employed by the Porte to observe 
the conduct of the Christian courts, and b 
supposed to have resided at Paris from 1637 
to 1682. During this period he corresponds 
^^-ith the divan, and also with his own friends 
and confidants at Ck)nstantinople. The work 
comprehends an infinite variety of subjects, 
but the information communicated is chiefly 
historical ; the author principally discourses 
on the affairs of France, but the internal po- 
litics of Spain, and England, and the Italian 
states, are also discussed. In some letters he 
gives an account of baKles, sieges, and other 
events of a campaign ; descants on the conduct 
and valour of great captains, and on the fortune 
of war ; in others he treats of court intrigues, 
and the subtilties of statesmen. When he 
addresses his friends and confidants, he amuses 
them with relations that are comical, afiect- 
ing, or strange, the new discoveries in art 
and science, and those antiquarian researches, 
which, according to his expression, are calcu- 
lated to draw the veil from the infancy of 
time, and uncover the cradle of the world. 
On religious topics he discourses with much 
freedom, and also on what he hears con- 
cerning the afiairs of his own country, — the 
discontent and rebellion of the beys and bassas, 
the war with the Persians, and the amours of 
the seraglio. 

The style of this miscellaneous composition 
is grave, sustained, and solemn, and pomp of 
expression is preserved, even in the gay and 
humorous passages. It has been objected to 
the author, that he treats of all things, but 
of nothing profoundly. A deep research, 
however, does not appear to have been his 
intention, nor is it very consistent with the 
plan of such a book as the Turkish Spy. 

The work attributed to. Marana was suc- 
ceeded by the Persian Letters of Montesquieu, 
which is (he most popular production of the 
class with which we are now engaged. Of 
(his celebrated composition, the chief aim is 



to give ingenious pictures of the misdemean- 
ours of mankind, and to attract the public 
attention to some important moral and political 
topics. The principal part of the work con- 
sists of the letters of two Persians, with 
whom, as the author feigns, he had become 
acquainted at Paris, and had received from 
them copies of their correspondence. Usbek, 
one of these foreigners, had fled from the 
envy and calumny of his countrymen, and, 
attended only by his friend Rica, had come to 
the west of Europe, allured by the pursuit of 
science. The style of the letters of these in- 
dividuals, which are addressed to their eastern 
friends, is widely difierent. Those of Usbek, 
even when he writes concerning his seraglio, 
are philosophical and grave, those of Rica are 
more light and entertaining. In the corres- 
pondence of both, European customs and 
opinions are contrasted with those of Asia, 
and the rices and follies of the western world 
are attacked in an oriental tone and manner. 
There are also a good many speculations on 
political economy, especially on the subject 
of population. In the letters of Usbek to his 
wives and dependants, there is painted a de- 
gree of jealousy of the former, and contempt 
of the latter, even when in his best humour, 
which I rather suppose must be strained and 
exaggerated. '' Comment** (says he in a let- 
ter to one of his favourite women), " comment 
vous etes vous oubli^ jusqu* a ne pas sentir, 
qu*il ne vous est pas permis de recevoir dans 
votre chambre un Eunuque Blanc, tandis que 
vous en avez de Noirs destines a vous servir :*' 
he elsewhere expresses the utmost rage against 
his wives, because they complain, '' que la 
presence continuelle d*un Eunuque Noir lea 
ennuye;** he b thrown into despair by th.- 
following pieces of intelligence, communi- 
cated by hb grand eunuch, *' Zelis allant il y 
a quelques jours a la Mosque, laissa tomber 
son voile et parut presque a visage decouvert, 

devant tout le peuple. J'ai trouve Zachi 

couch^e avec utie de ses esclaves, chose si 
defendue par les loix du Serrail.** In writing 
to his eunuchs, he habitually addresses them, 
'' Rebut indigne de la nature humaiue ;** and 
he reminds them, ** Vous n'etes dans le monde 
que pour vivre sous mes loix, ou pourmourir 
dee que Je I'ordonne— que ne respirez qu' 
autant que mon bonheur, mon amour, ma 



JBloDoe meme ont heaaia de 
flC enfin que ae pourrez avoir d'autre parto^ I 
que la ioaniiBrauD, d'auCre ama que mes valon- 
tn, d'ltutre esperance que ma felicity." This 
Peman, liowever, is u extravajpint in his 
coniinendatioiiBBs his abuse. Thus, in a letter 
addressed to MoUbIc, tlie keeper of the three 
toiuba, lie asks hiin, foiT^tliiig, I suppose, tliat 
he wBa tlie keejier of these tombs, " Poarquoi 
vis tu dans les tonibeaux, Divin Mollak ?~tu 
es biea plus fait puur le acjour des etoilea : 
tu Ic caches sana doute de peur d'oliscnrcir 
le Soldi : tu n'as point de taclies comiae cet 
Aatre, nuia comme lui tu te couvrva de 
Nuages." 

In the Jewish Spy, by D'Argens, which 
followed the Peruan letters, there is much 
sorcssin and inrectlre i the author thinks 
strongly, but Ilia style is ungraceful. 

The Peruvian Letters, by KlaJaueOraSigny, 
ue somewhat different from the works of this 
class which I have hitherto mentioned. There 
is s private and domestic story, interwoven 
with reflections on manners, and, according 
some critics, these letters should be accounted 
the earliest epistolary novel of Fi 

Zilia, a Peruvian virgin, when about to be 
espoused by the luca, b carried off by thi 
Spaniards. The vessel in which she was con 
veyed from America is captured on its pass^e 
by a French ship. From Paris she correa- 
ponda with her Peruvian loTer, andespressea 
the effect that our most common arts and 
discoveries would have on one, who hod not 
been accustomed to them from infancy. The 
coiniuaDder of the French vessel had conceived 
for his taptive the most violent, hut most 
generous attachment ; lie does every thing 
in hia power to facilitate for her an interview 
with the Inca, who, it was understood, had 
lately arrived in Spda. But the Peruvian 
mouarch bad already formed other ties ; his 
religion and his heart were changed. He 
comes to Paris, but it eeems to be only for 
llie purpose of forsaking hia mistress tu form. 
Though abnndoned to her fate, and disap- 
pointed in her dearest expectations, Zilia, 
pleadiug the sanctity of the engagements she 
had come under, from which the infidelity of 
the Inca could not absolve her, refuses 
transfer to her European lover the hand that 
hod been pledged to the Peruvian prince. 



The Chinese Spy was written ftbont Hit 
middle of the 18th century. It coatain* tin 
letters of tliree Mandarins, who were cm> 
misnoned by their emperor to examine into 
the state of the religious opinions, policy, ml 

inners of the Europeaua. The first of tbeti 

imber remains at Paris, or London, bat dm 
of the subordinate mandarins is despatched 

Spain, and the other to the ll«li«n •Uta^ 
whence they correspond with the principal 
emissary. In his despatches to China, tbe 
chief Mandarin enlera at considerable length 
the poUdcs of France and England, and 
1 some account of the grand epochs of 
European histoiy from the downfall of th« 
Koman empire. The Italian ti'aveller hjM 
merely exhibited a sketch of his journey, bat 
happily enough described the characltr- 
features of Uie petty stalca he visited i 
the eegemess of gain at Qenoa -, the splendid 
but empty pomp of Milan ; the mystery anr| 
intrigues of Venice, and the desolation uf 
Ferrara ; with regard to the court of Turin, 
he humorously proposes to purchase it oa an 
ornament for the cabinet of the Chinese em- 
peror. There is a good deal of livelinew and 
ttatDfi^ in some of the remarks, and the mode 
in which things are viewed by these Alandarius; 

Une chose surtoutnous surpritetrangement; 

'etoit de voir marcher de jeunes femmes de- 
couvertesdana les Rues, sana qu'aucun homme 
lesviolat." Andagain, "Les Negociansd'Ea- 
rope acquierent de grands biens, avec beanconp 
— voici corome i!s amassent des tr«~ 
attire ches sai autant de richeeses 
que I'on peut. Quand on en a fait une bonne 
provimon. i'on ferme sa porte et Ton garde ce 
qu'on a: Cela s' appeUe ici, fatre Banque- 

Those works that have been just mentioned, 
gave rise to the more modem productions, 
L'Espion Anglois, L'Esplon Americun en 
Europe, and in this country to Goldsmith's 
CitiKeo of the Worid. 

In most of these compositions, particularly 
in the Chinese Spy and Per^an Letters, eveiy 
thing is seen with a disapproving and satiri- 
cal eya. This, however, may in some degree 
be considered as characteriatic, since all men 
are in general disposed to prefer the cuatooia 
and manners iu which they have been edu- 
cated J oud accordingly every variation in tin 
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mAnnen of another countiy, from those which 
existed in their own, is apt to strike them as 
a defect, more especially if the latter have 
been endeared to them by absence. On the 
whole, the idea of this species of writing must 
be considered as happy, since, besides furnish- 
ing an opportunity for naive remark, and af- 
fording greater liberty of examining without 
offence, or even of contradicting generally re- 
ceived opinions, it presents in a new light 
objects formerly familiar. Hence we feel a 
species of pleasure similar to that which is 
derived from pointing out a well-known strik- 
ing scene to a stranger, enjoying his surprise, 
and even in some degree sympathetically par- 
taking of his wonder. 

4. The fourth class of French fictions of 
the 18th century, recalls us from those works 
in which the real events of human life are 
represented, to incidents more stupendous, 
and enchantments more wonderful, even than 
those portrayed in the brightest ages of chi- 
valry. 

Men of circumscribed conceptions believe 
in corporeal and limited deities, in preference 
to one spiritual and omnipotent. They na- 
turally attribute every thing to direct agency 
—evil to malevolent, and good to beneficent, 
powers. But, even when an infant people 
has believed in one supreme God, they have 
deemed all nature full of other invisible be- 
ings ^- 

Paasim genioB spanere latentes, 

Qui regerent, motomque darent, vitamqae foverent, 
Arboribus Dryadaa, fluriorum Naiadas undis. 
Turn Satyros sylris, et turpia nmnina Faanos. 

These nymphs and dryads of classical anti- 
quity owed their exbtence to the same prin- 
ciples of belief which afterwards peopled the 
elements with fairies, and adventures have 
been related concerning them which have a 
considerable analogy to that class of stories 
on which we are now entering. A scholiast 
on Apollonius Rhodius relates, that one called 
Khoecus, observing a beautiful oak ready to 
fall, ordered it to be supported. The nymph 
of the tree, whose existence depended on its 
preservation, unexpectedly appeared to him, 
and bade him demand from her whatever he 
pleased in return. This dryad being hand- 
some, Rhoecus asked to be entertained as her 
lover, which she readily promised to her pre- 



server, and soon after sent a bee to summon 
him ; but the young man bdng engaged at 
the time, and provoked at its unintelligible 
buzz, drove the insect from him. The nymph, 
offended at this uncivil treatment of her am- 
bassador, deprived Rhoecus of his sight. The 
ancients, too, had goddesses, who, like fairies, 
presided over infants at birth ; and, like 
fairies, the female deities of mythology 
avenged themselves on those who treated 
them with disrespect, when they appeared in 
a degraded condition. Latona changed the 
rustics of Lycia into frogs, because they drove 
her from a fountain at which she attempted 
to slake her thirst, when flying from the rage 
of Juno ; and Ceres metamorphosed into a 
newt a saucy boy who mocked her, for the 
greed with which she supped some barley 
broth, when she came weary and in disguise 
to a cottage. On the other hand, we are told 
by Palaephatus, that Venus having appeared 
in shape of a deformed old woman to a poor 
ferryman, who was himself in the decrepi- 
tude of age, and being ferried over by him 
without reward, she converted him for this 
service into the beautiful youth so much be- 
loved by Sappho. 

Fairies of modem times are of difieient 
classes, and have been well divided into the 
Gothic and Oriental. The former were an ap- 
pendage of the Scandinavian mythology, and 
had their origin in the wish to fill up the void 
and uniformity of external nature. Their 
attributes, like those of their eastern sisters, 
were supernatural power and wisdom, but 
they were malevolent and revengeful in die* 
position, and disagreeable in person. They 
inhabited the heath-clad mountains, the chill 
lakes or piny solitudes of the north, and their 
lineal descendants were long in thb country 
the objects of popular superstition. 

The aerial beings, or Peris of the east, owed 
their imaginary existence to that warmth of 
fancy which induces us to communicate life 
to every object in nature. Beneficence and 
beauty were their characteristics. They lived 
in the sun or the rainbow, and subsisted on 
the odour of flowers. Their existence was 
not interminable, but was of unlimited da- 
ration. 

A knowledge of these creatures of imagi-^ 
nation, was introduced into Europe bv the 
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cniwders, and the Moots of Spain. Their at- 
tributee and qualities were blended with those 
of the northern elve, (hough, as in every other 
species of romantic fiction, the eastern ideas 
wei* predominant. 

Henc«, a being was compounded far be- 
hoof of the poets and romancers of the age, 
which, according to local circumstances, to 
the infonnatiou or fancy of the author, par- 
took more or less of tlie Oriental or Oalhic 
inicredients. 

Tlie notion of fairies was preserved during 
the middle ages. They act a conspicuous 
part in the Fabtiaui of the Trouvcurs, aa the 
Lu de lAunval andOruelan. In the enume- 
itLtion of the subjects of Breton I.us, con- 
tained in an old translation of I^ Le Fnune, 
we are told, that 

'• Many Ihi-re belb of Fnerj." 

Lancelot du Lac, one of the most nopuh 
talea of chivalry, and in which the Lady of 
the Lake is the moat interesting character, 
gave an eetat to the race of fiuries in France. 
In the subsequent romance of Isaie le Triste, 
we have already seen that they came to act a 
part still more important and decisive. The 
story, too, of Melusina, which was wri.tlen 
about the close of the 14th centurj', is a com' 
plete fairy tale. It was eomposed by Jean 
d'Arras, at the desire of the Duke de Bern, 
son of John, King of France, and is founded 
on an incident recorded in the archives of the 
family of Lusignan, which were in posseBSiDn 
of the duke. In this stoty, a queen of Alba- 
nia, who was endued with supernatural power, 
having taken umbiage at the conduct of her 
ilusband, retired with her daughter Melusina, 
then an infant, to the court of her sister, the 
Queen of the Isle Perdue. Melusina, as she 
grew up, was instructed in the mdlmenta of 
sorcery ; and the first essay she made of her 
new-acquired art, was to shut up her father 
in the inferior of a mountain. The mother, 
who still retained some atTection for her hus- 
band, sentenced Melusina, as a punishment, 
to be changed every Sabbath into a serpent. 
Thisperiodical nielamorphosis was to continue 
till she met with a lover who wonid espouse 
her on condition of never intruding on her 
privacy during the weekly transformation ; 
tnd she was prescribed on these days a course 
«f Baliilarv Imtliing, which, if duly persisted 



might ultimately relieve her fr«m Un 
dit^TBce. Melusina accordingly srt ont ia 
search of a husband, who would accede to 
these terms, and was in the Srst place recdrTd 
by the fairies of Poitou with due conaden- 
tion. They introduced her to a nepheir tS 
the Count of Poictiem, who espoused heron 
the prescribed conditions. He soon bMWtt 
a wealthy and powerful lord, by the machi- 
nations of his wife, who was particularly 
skilful in the construction of impivgnnbit 
castles ; and one, of which she was the archi- 
tect, afterwards appertained to her descen- 
dants the family of Lungnan. At length ( 
brother of the count persuaded him that Sun- 
day was reserved by hb «ife as a day of ren- 
dexvous nith a lover. The prying husband 
having concealed himself in her apartment. 
I beheld his vrife making use of the enchantvd 
bath. As soon as Meludna perceived the 
indiscreet intruder, she departed with a loud 
yell of lamentation. She has never since that 
period been visible to mortal eyes : Itruitome, 
however, informs us that she haunts th« 
castle of Lusignan, where slie announces by 
loud shrieks any disaster that is to befal the 
French monarchy. The building she was 
supposed to have constructed was destroye"! 
hy the Doc de Montpenaler, on account of 
its long and gallant resistance to bis arms 
during the dvil wars of France : but the &- 
mily of Lusignan, till it sunk in that of Mout- 
morenci Luxembourg, continued to bear fat 
its crest, a woman batbing, in allu^oa to the 
story of Melusina. 

Hitherto European fairies hod not been 
sufliciently impo^ng in their attribut«s, nor 
gorgeous in their decorations, to attain uni- 
versal popularity ; hut the Italian poets of 
the 15th and IGth centuries arrayed thne 
creatures of imapnation in all the embellish- 
ments which could be bestowed by poetical 
genius. They became more splendid and more 
interesting, and were prepared for that stale 
in which they formed during some years a 
principal amusement of the most polished 
nation of Europe. 

In the Nights of Stmparola, which were 
translated from Italian into French with con- 
siderable embellish merits, in tfi85, we find 
examples not only of this mode of compori- 
but outlines of the best known avd 
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most popular of the Fairy Tales, as Le Chat 
Bott^, Prince Marcassin, Blanchebelle, For- 
tunio, &c. (See p. 270). 

The immediate forerunner and prototype, 
however, of the French Fairy Tales, was the 
Pentamerone of Signor Basile, written in the 
Neapolitan jargon, and published in 1672. 
This work b divided into five days, each of 
which contains ten stories. The third of the 
first day, which is slightly altered from the 
first of the third of Straparola, may serve as an 
example of the close analogy that subsists 
between this work and the productions of 
Perrault and his imitators. A poor country- 
man, who dwelt in the neighbourhood of 
Salerno, was as remarkable for the deformity of 
his figure as the dulness of his understanding. 
One day, while emploj-ed in making up 
fagots in a wood, he perceives three damsels 
asleep, and erects over them a sort of shed, to 
screen them from the rays of the sun. When 
they awake, they inform him he had unwit- 
tingly obliged three powerful fairies, and 
promise in return that he shall at all times 
obtain of them whatever he may desire. The 
first use he makes of this unlimited credit is 
to vrish that one of the fagots may be trans- 
formed into a horse. While riding home, 
h« is ridiculed on account of his grotesque 
appearance, by the young Princess of Salerno, 
and he in revenge wishes that she may bo- 
come pregnant. In due time she gives birth 
to twins, and the prince, her father, being 
greatly incensed, orders an assemblage of the 
male Inhabitants of his dominions, in expec- 
tation that the children from instinct will 
give some indication of their origin. To the 
astonishment of the court, the uncouth peasant 
alone receives their unwelcome caresses. He 
is in consequence sentenced to be drifted to 
sea in a hogshead, along with the princess and 
her family. During their voyage, she learns 
for the first time the story of the adventure 
with the fairies, and the origin of her preg- 
nancy. On hearing this, she immediately 
suggests that it would be highly expedient to 
transform their present awkward conveyance 
into a more commodious vessel. The wish 
being formed, the hogshead is of course con- 
verted into an elegant and self-directed pin- 
nace, which conveys them to a delightful spot 
on the shore of Calabria. There, on the for- 



mation of a second wish, the boat is instantly 
changed into a magnificent palace. At the 
suggestion of the princess, her companion 
receives, by the same easy expedient, all pos- 
sible graces of person and endowments of 
mindi Here the now happy pair spend many 
years of uninterrupted felicity ; at length the 
Prince of Salerno, being one day carried to a 
great distance while engaged in the pleasures 
of the chace, arrives accidentally at this de- 
lightful residence, and is there reconciled to 
his daughter. 

The fourth of the third day of the Penta- 
merone, is the origin of L* Adroite Princesse, 
the first fairy tale that appeared in France. 
This composition has been generally attributed 
to Charles Perrault, and is placed in some 
editions of his works. It is dedicated to 
Madame Murat, afterwards so celebrated for 
her excellence in similar productions, and is 
intended to inculcate the moral, that Idleness 
is the mother of vice, and Distrust of security. 
These maxims are exemplified in the follow- 
ing manner : — 

A king, when setting out on a crusade, 
committed to a well-meaning fairy the charge 
of his three daughters, Nonchalante, Babil- 
larde, and Finette, names which are expres- 
sive of the characters of the princesses. These 
ladies were shut up in an inaccessible tower, 
and, at the king's request, the fairy formed 
three enchanted distafis; one was bestowed 
on each princess, and each distaff was fated 
to fall to pieces, when she to whom it was 
assigned did any thing contrary to her repu- 
tation, of which it appeared to the king that 
his daughters could have very little oppor- 
tunity. 

At the top of the tower there was a pulley, 
by means of which the princesses let down a 
basket, to receive provisions, and whatever 
else they required. 

After a short stay in this solitude, the two 
elder sisters began to grow weary. One day 
they pulled up in the hamper an old beggar- 
woman, whom they observed at the foot of 
the tower imploring their assistance. Non- 
chalante hoped she would act as a servant, 
and Babillarde was anxious to have some new 
person to talk with. This mendicant proved 
to be a neighbouring prince, who was a great 
enemy of the king, and had assumed this di»- 
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guise to arenge himself for certwn injuries he 
had BUBtuned. In prosecntian of this plan, 
he mode such usiduauB court to the two 
elder sisten, that he soon elfeeted the total 
destroctian of their di^lalfB. Finette, whom 
he next importuned, eluded all his artifices: 
But while on death-bed, to which he was 
brought by the snares she Idd for hiio, the 
prince made his younger brother swear to aak 
Finette in marriage, and murder her on the 
night of the nuptials. 

Meanwhile the father arrived from hie 
cruaade, and immediately asked to see tile 
diatalli of his dauglitera : Each in turn pre- 
sented the still unbroken distofF of Fiuette, 
whii had agreed to accommodate them with 
the loan of it for the occaaion. But the king 
was not to be bo easily satisfied, and, 
utter discomfiture of the guilty, demanded to 
examine them ail at one view. The trans- 
gression of the elder princesses was thus 
detected, and they were sent to the pah 
the fairy who framed the distaRs, where they 
were condemned, for a long course of years, 
the one to hard labour, and the other to 
silence. The rest of the tale is occupied with 
the devices by which Finette evaded the fate 
prepared for her by the younger brother of 
the betrayer of her sisters. 

This tale, as already mentioned, is taken 
from the PenlamerDne,aud,l think, with little 
variation of machinery or incident, except 
that in the Italian work, instead of the dia- 
tafls, the princesses are presented with three 
rings, the brightness of which is the test of 
the possessor's chastity. 

L'Adroite Princesae was succeeded by 
voltnne of fairy tales, unquestionably writti 
by Perranlt. It appeared in 10D7, and ia d 
dicated to one of the royal family of Franc 
as written by Penault D'Armancour, one 
the author's children. All that is contained 
in each of these stories will be remembered 
by every one on the mere mention of theii 
titles. La Raibe Bleue has a striking resem- 
blance to the story in the Arabian Nights of 
the third Calendar, who has all the keys of 
a magnificent castle entrusted to him, with 
injunctions not to open a certain apartment 
he gratifies his curiosity, and is punished for 
his disobedience. It has been said, however, 
that the original Blue Beard was Gilles, Mar- 



quis de Lava], a general in the rngna of Qwda 
VI. and VIL, distinguisheJ hy his nulitn; 
genius and intrepidity, and poea^Md tt 
princely revenues, but addicted lo in^ic, ud 
infamous by the murder of his wives, aadhis 

traordinary debaucheries. La Belle an Btia 
Dormant seems to have been suggested bjrtb* 
sleep of Epiiuenides ; it ts the best of the tals 
r Perrault, and first brought that spadia tl 
riting into faahion. Le Chat Botte u tiaa 
the lat of the 1 1 th night of Btrapomls, when 
the cat of Conatantine procures liis master * 
fine castle, and the heiress of a king. Riqutt 
a Is Houpe is also from 3traparola, and the 
notion has been adopted and expanded by 
Madame Villeneuve, in the celebrated stoiy 
La Belle et la Bete. In Le Petit Poucet, th* 
residence with the ogre b taken fron Ulywei 
in the cave of Polyphemus, or the 4th stoiy 
of the first young man in the Bahar Dsnnsb, 
and the mode of estricalion, from the mytho- 
logical fable of Theseus and Ariadne. To each 
of these tales a moral is added in bad vere*, 
and some sort of lesson may, no doubt, be ex- 
tracted from most of them ; thus, the scope of 
Le Petit Chaperon Rogue is to warn young 
people to distrust Batterers ; and that of Barb* 
Bleue to repress curiomty. In LeMaitreChat, 
on Le Chat Bott^, we learn that talents an 
equivalent to fortune ; and from Le PetH 
Poucet, that, with spirit and address, the mart 
defenceless of mankind may escape from th« 
oppression of the most powerful. 

The tales of Perrault are the best of the sort 
that have been given to the world. They an 
chiefly distinguished for their ampliaty, for 
the nai're and familiar style in which they at* 
written, and an appearance of implidl belief 
on the part of the relater, which perhaps give* 
us additional pleasure, from our knowledge 
of the profound attainments of the author, 
and his advanced age at the period of thtar 
com portion. 

Soon after the appearance of the tales <d 
Perrault, and to\s'arda the close of the reign 
of Louis XIV., the court of France assumed 
a serious and moral aspect, and it becama 
fashionable to write libraries for the tnttnie- 
lion and amusement of his young and royal 
descendants. At the same time there were k 
number of ladies of conuderable rank and 
fortune, who lived much together, and cnltt 
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Tated literature with some success. Every 
one was tired of the long romances ; they re- 
quired too much time and application, and 
Buch novels as Marianne demanded too much 
genius for every lady of quality to attempt 
with any prospect of success. Fairy tales, 
like those of Perrault, were accordingly con- 
sidered as best adapted to the entertainment 
and general reputation of the society. 

The veiy circumstance, too, of such a man 
as Perrault having employed himself in this 
species of composition, rescued it from the 
imputation of childishness, with which it 
might have been otherwise stigmatised. That 
occupation could hardly be considered as a 
trivial employment for a woman of fiEishion, 
which had engaged the attention of a pro- 
found academician, and who had besides 
recommended this mode of writing to the fe- 
male worlds in the dedication to one of his 
tales: — 

Lea Fables pUiront jiuqu* anx plus grands esprits, 

8i voiu youlex belle Comteaae, 
Par Toa henreuz talena omer de tela recits ; 

Llantique Oaule voua en preaae : 
Daignes done mettre dans lean joon 
Let Contes ingeniu qnoiqae remplU d^adresM, 

Qa*ont invente les Troobadonrs ; 
Le leni mysterienx que leur tonr enveloppe 

Egale bien celui d^Esope. 

The Countess D'Aulnoy, Madame Murat, 
and Mademoiselle de la Force/ who were 
nearly contemporaries, and wrote in the very 
commencement of the 18th century, were the 
ladies chiefly eminent for this species of com- 
position. In the tales of Perrault, the deco- 
rations of marvellous machinery are sparingly 
employed. The moral is principally kept in 
view, and supernatural agency is only intro- 
duced where, by this means, the lesson meant 
to be conveyed can be more successfully in- 
culcated. But the three ladies now before us 
seem to have vied with each other in excluding 
nature from their descriptions, and to have 
written under the impression, that she must 
bear away the palm whose palace was lighted 
by the greatest profusion of carbuncles, whose 
dwarf was most diminutive and hideous, and 
whose chariot was drawn by the most un- 
earthly monsters. Events bordering on pro- 

I See Appendix, No. 33. 



bability were carefully abstained from, and 
the most marvellous thing in these tales, as 
Fontenelle has remarked, is, when a person 
shipwrecked in the middle of the ocean has 
the misfortune to be drowned. 

The tales of the Countess D'Aulnoy, who is 
the most voluminous of all fairy writers, 
want the simplicity of those of Perrault, but 
possess a good deal of \(dt and liveliness. Her 
best stories are L'Oiseau Bleue, and Le Prince 
Lutin, which is perhaps the most airy and 
sprightly tale in the Bibliotheque Bleue. She 
has also written La Belle aux Cheveux d*or, 
Le Rameau d*or, and Gracieuse et Percinet, 
which seems to have been suggested by the 
tasks imposed on Psyche, in the story of Cupid 
and Psyche in Apuleius. A good many, as 
Fortune, Le Naxn Jaune, Le Biche au Bois, 
are introduced as episodes of two Spanish 
novels, entitled Ponce de Leon, and Don Fer- 
dinand de Toledo, of which the first is a most 
beautiful and romantic story. Still more nu- 
merous are the tales enclosed in the frame of 
a story, entiUed Le Gtentilhomme Bourgeois, 
of which LaChatte Blanche is the best, though 
also the most wonderful. In the incidents of 
these tales there is little invention, most of 
them being taken, with scarce any variation, 
from the Pentamerone of Basile, or the Nights 
of Straparola. Thus, for example, in the first 
of the second night, there is the story of a 
queen of England, who was inconsolable for 
her want of children. At length, three fairies 
traverse the air while she is asleep. The first 
decrees that her majesty should become preg- 
nant of a son, the second that the prince 
should be endued with every moral and intel- 
lectual perfection, but the third determines 
that he should come into the world in the 
shape of a pig, and that he should retain this 
unfortunate figure until he had married three 
wives, and received the voluntary caresses of 
the last. The prince, as was to be expected, 
wallows in the mire in his early years, and 
is a great expense for perfumes to his gover- 
ness and valet de chambre. When full-grown 
he b successively united to two ladies, who 
attempt to murder him, in consequence of 
which a separation takes place. His mental 
accomplishments, however, at length so far 
engage the affections of a beautiful princess, 
that she overlooks the personal disadvantages 




under which he laboured, ■od by this 
her husband acquires the shape more usually 
bume by his species. This itory will be at 
iince recognised Ha Le Prince Marcasain of 
Mad. D'Auluoy. Her other imitutions from 
StraparoU have Ijeen pointed out while treat- 
ing of the works of thut novelbt, (8e« p, 
270). 

In the tftlea of Modiune Mumt, there i» 
neither the wmplicity of those of Perrault, 
nor the liveliness of those of D'Aulnoy. 8he 
writes Le Parfait amour — ADguilette-^cune 
et Belle. Her best is Le Palais de Venjteanee, 
where an enchanter, being enamoured of n. 
piincesa who refused to requite Ills affection, 
shut her up in a delicious palace, with the 
lover for whose sake she had rejected his 
suit. Here, aa the magician expected, they 
were s|i«edily reduced to a state of ennui, 
reiembling that of Mad. du Defhnd and the 
President Henault, during the day which they 
iiod agreed to devote to each other's society. 

Mademoiselle de la Force, wlio is author of 
Plus belle que Fe^, L'Enchanteur, Tourbillon, 
Vert et Bleue, has outdone all her competi- 
tors in marvellous extravagance. Enchanted 
palaces of opal or diamond were becoming 
vulgar accommodations, and this lady intro- 
duced the luxuiy of a palace Hying from place 
to place, with oil its jileoeuie grounds and 
gardens along with it. 

Though the tales of the three ladies above 
itientiuiied are very difierent in point of style, 
there nins through them a great uniformity 
of incideul. The principal charartcm are in 
the most exalted situations of Iif«, they are 
either paragons of beauty or monsters uf 
deformity ; and if there be more than one 
princess in a family, the youngest, as in the 
caee of Psyche, is invariably the most amiable 
and most lovely. Fairies, who aid or over- 
turn the schemes of mortals, are an essential 
ingredient. The tale usually begins with the 
accouchement of a queen, at which some fairy 
presides, or is indignant at not having pre- 
sided, and generally ends with the nuptials of 
an enamoured prince and princea. It com- 
monly happens that the lady is shut up in an 
eiichaut«d palace. Hence the sagacity and 
valour of a prince are employed for her de- 
liverance, and in tliis enterprise he mnst be 
aided by a benevolent fiuiy, whom he has 



most likely propitiated by i 
performed when she wu in the shapa i 
dcgradod animal. I«vo and envy are t 
]>nasiuns brought into action ; all the di 

I couGnemeut, mclamorpbi 
imposition of unreasonable taska. 

About the same period with tlime ladies, a 
number of inferior -writers, as Uie author* of 
La Tyraonie des Fees detniite, and ContM 
moiufi cont«B que les autrca, attempted similar 
compositions. They were more recently fol- 
lowed in the Bocaou laVertu Recompense of 
Mod. Marchand, written in 1736 ; as also ui 
Le Prince Invisible and le Prince dn AigVM 
Marina of Mad. Leveque, whose tales are re- 
markable for the fine verses introduced, and 
the delicacy of the sentiments. Les Feeries 
Nouvellea is the title of a number of talcs by 
the Count de Caylus, who, leaving the Egj-p- 
tians, Etruscans, and Gauls, has related hit 
stories with a simpUcity, tiaii>ei^, and sarcsstie 
exposure of foibles in character, which could 
Imrdly be expected from one who had laboutrf 
so much in the mines of antiquity. Loa Conies 
Marinade Mad. Villeneuve, publiahedin 1740, 
arc so termed because related by an old woman 
to a family while on their passage to St Do- 
mingo. The best known of these tales ii ~ 
Belle et U Bete, the first port of wl 
perhaps, surpasses all that has been prodi 
by the lively and fertile imagiuattous of Fn 
or Arabia. l^aBoirteBretannes,byGaeaUttt 
so well known by his numerous imitatioi 
the eastern tales, also possesseil conndcr 
rupuUliun, This volume is partly iudt 
from an Italian work, entitled PeragritiMIS 
de Cre figliuoU del Re de Serendippo, and d 
stories it contains are feigned to have ba< 
related in the counte of a number of eveiun| 
to relieve the melancholy of a prinoesa ■ 
Britany, as those in the Peregrinaggio hi 
been told to console Sultan Behram for tl 
loss of his favourite queen, whom that Mirri 
of Justice and Mercy hod condemoad to beloi 
to pieces by lions on account of an iU-IuiH 
jeat un his skill in archery. The aearch fi 
the Cynogefore, in the Soirees Bretonnee, i 
wliich also occurs in the Italian work, i 
^ven rise to the pursuit of the bitah and 
horse, a well known incident in Voltaii 
Zailig, There is also, both in the Peraf 
nsggio and Swrces Bretonnes, the ator; 
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VI fftstem king who possessed the power of 
•niiuBting a, dead body by flinging bis own 
Boul into it ; but having iucautioualy shot 
himself into the carcase of a fawn which he 
had killed while hunting, hisfaTODrile vizier, 
to whuni he hod cunfided the secret whereby 
this tratiBtnigration was accomplished, occu- 
pied the royal corjise, which bad been thus 
left vacant. uuJ mtumed to the palace, where 
he personated his niaster. At length the king 
had an opportunity of paBsiii^j; into the remains 
of a parrot, in which shape he allowed himself 
to be taken captive and presented to the queen, 
afterwards, in order to gratify her 
majesty by a display of his uiystenous science, 
animated the carcase of a favourite bird which 
liAddied,when the kin^ seized the opportunity 
■entering his own body, which the vizier 
]DW abandoned, and instantly twisted off 
the neck of his treacherous niinister. 

ThiB etory is so universal that it has been 
«1m related, with a slight variation of circum- 
stances, in the Bahar Danush (c. 4A and 46), 
— in the Fei'sian Tales, whence it bas been 
copied in No. 578 of the Spectator, — in a 
mystical romance by Francis Beroalde, and in 
the lUustres Fees, under title of Le Bienfdsant 
ou Quiribirini. The last mentioned collection 
oont^ns a good many other fairy tales, which 
have become well known and popular. Few 
of them, however, have been invented by the 
Authors; — BUnchebelle is taken from the 
third of the third night of Straperola, and 
Fortunio from the fourth of the third of the 
aame novelist. (See p. 270). 

Beddea those that liave been enumerated, 
there were an infinite numl)erof tales inserted 
in the Mercure de France, many of which 
were anonymous, and afterwards appeared io 
diETerent collections, as La Bibliotheque des 
Fees et des Qenies, by the Abbe de la Porte. 
The most eminent men in France disdained 
not to contribute to these collections, as ap- 
pears from La Reiue Faiila9<|ue of Rousseau, 
the Aglae on Nnbotlne of the Painter Coypel, 
and the Acajou et Zirphile of M. DucloB. 

1 may here mention, though they can hardly 
be denominated fury tales, the Veilles de 
Thessalie of Mad.de Lussan, which arecliielly 
■tories of incantation and ms^nc. They turn 
formed the popular superstitions 
of Theswl", and those enclmntments,of which 




illusion is tlie chief, supposed to have been 
practised by certain peraons in that part of 
Greece, The work of Apuleius probably sug- 
gested that of Madame LusMaii. h b strange 
she has had no imitators, considering the novel 
and impressive machiueiy she has made use 
of, Bad the admirable manner in which in 
of the atories, especially the first, it haa 
been employed by her. 

Every person is aware of the wonderful 
popularity which those productions, known 
by the name of Contes des Fee's, enjoyed for 
ly yeaiB in France. The Couite de Caylus 
says, in his preface to Cadichon, written in 
, " Lee Contes des Fee sont ete long tenia 
a la mode, et dans ma jeunesse ou ue littut 
gueres <|ue cela dans le monde." 

A apedes of tale of a totally different tone 
from that with which we have been engaged, 
and which had its foundation in eastern man- 
neiB and mythology, was also prevalent in 
France at the same period with the fairy tales 
uf Euro[)ean birth. These oriental fictions 
liad (heir origin in the enconragement ex- 
tended to Asiatic literature in the reign of 
Louis XIV., the eagerness with wliich the 
translations of the Arabian and Persian tales 
received by the public, and the facility 
afforded to this species of composition by the 
bfonnation concerning eastern manners, com- 
municated in the Bibliotheque Oiientaie of 
D'Herbelot, and The Travels of Cluuilin. 

In the eastern my tholugy, those imaginary 
bdngs, believed to be intermediate between 
Ood and man, are more numerous, and their 
attributes more striking, than in the super- 
stitions of any other region. It was believed 
that before the creation of Adam the world 
was inhabited by genii, of whom a 
called Peris and otbeit Divi-s. Of these, the 
former were beautiful in person and amiable 
in disjiosition, and were contrasl«d with the 
latter, who were of inauspicious appearance 
and malevolent temper. After the formation 
of man, Iliese beings retired in a gieat mea- 
sure from earth to a region of tbrir ti 
called Giniiiatan, a very remote eni|)ire, but 
continued occasionally to intenneddle in sub- 
lunary alftirs — the Peiis employing them' 
selves for the benefit, and the Diviw fur the 
ruin, of mankind. Both frequently instructed 
mortals iu their arts or knowledge, who tllus 
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beoune enchknUra or miLgicians, and 
eril or well iliiipoBcd, according to tlie fmme 
ef mind of their toachere. This mythology 
IB the fooDiJatiuD of those eastern tales, which 
produced 80 lusny imitations in France. Next 
to this species of machineiy, the moat charnc- 
teristic feature of tlieee compositions is tht 
pecnliar manners and state of socioly deli- 
neated, especially that despotism which re- 
gards as nothing the lives niiJ fortuniw oi 
DJiinldnd, and whicli, even without the inter- 
Yention of supernatural ngencj', produi 
quick transition from misfortune to proHpe- 
rity, or from a state of the highest elevati 
to one of complete dejection. 

The indolence peculiar to the genial climates 
of Asia, and the luxurious life which the 
kings and other great men led in thdr serag- 
lios, nude them seek for this species of 
amusement, and set a high value on the recrea- 
tion it afforded. Being ignorant, and conse- 
quently credulous, and having little passion 
for moral improvement, or knovrledge of 
nature, they did not require that these tales 
should he prohahle or of an instructive ten- 
dency : itwasenoughif they were Hstonishiog. 
Hence, most oriental talcs are extravagant, 
aud their incidents are principally carried on 
by prodigy. As the taste, too, of the hearers 
was not improved by studying the simplicity 
of nature, and as they chietty piqued them- 
selves on the splendour of their equipage, and 
the vast quantity of jewels and curious things 
which they could heap together in their re- 
positories, the authors, conformably to this 
taste, expatiate with peculiar delight In the 
description of magnificence, of rich robes and 
gaudy famiture, costly entertainments, and 
sumptuous palaces. 

Of all eastern stories, the most celebrated, 
at lea.st in Europe, are the Arabian Tales, or 
the Thousand and One Nights. These are 
supposed to have been written after the period 
of tlie Arabian conquests in the west, and 
probably between the end of the 13th and 
close of the 14th century. It may, indeed, 
be fairly conjectured that they were not com- 
posed till the military spirit of the Arabians 
hod in Bome degree abated. Heroes anJ sol- 
diers perform no part in these celebrated talea 
of wonder, and the only clssses of men exhi- 
tuteJ are cadis, merchants calenders, and 



staves. In the story, too, of the Barber.UM 
event is recorded as having happened dnriaf 
the reign of Monstsneer Billah. the thiny- 
sixth caliph of the race of the Abas«dcs,a>id 
who was raised to that dignity in the S£U 
yearof thenegira,thatiB, tnl228. Whetlw 
the Arabian Nights an- a collection of oimk 
tal romances, or the production of » innsfa 
genius, has been much disputed. It is mrat 
likely that they weR> written in their prTwnl 
form by one individual, but that, like lt« 
Decameron, or Cent Nouvetles Nourelles, ill* 
incidents were borrowed from various bourci 
— the traditions of Arabia, and even of Penis, 
nindoslan, and Greece. The atory of Poly- 
phemus is in the third voyage of Siobad. 
Other parts of the adventures of that boM 
mariner seem to be borrowed from the History 
of Aristonienes, in Paunniaa ; and we also 
find incorporated in the Arabian Tales, th* 
traditions concerning Phiedra and Circe, and 
the story of Joseph with characteristic deco- 

The Heeotopades had probably suggested 
to the Arabian writer the idea of enclosing 
his stories in a frame, and from his example 
this plan has been adopted in all similar coni< 
positions. The frame of the Arabian Tales Is 
less complex and involved than that of the 
Heeotopades, hot ia not very ingenions. A 
sultan, as is well known, irritated by the 
infidelity of his wife, resolves to espouse a 
new sultana every evening, and to strangle 
her in the morning, to prevent the acddents 
of the day. At length the daughter of the 
vizier solicits the hand of this indulgent bride- 
groom, interrupta the progress of theu fre- 
quent and sanguinary nuptials, and saves her 
life by the relation of tales, in which she 
awakens and suspends the sultan's cnritwty. 
Her husband was perhaps as childish in his 
clemency as absurd in his cruelty, yet the 
es are 80 interesting, that, as a Freneh 
) has remarked, there b no one but wonld 
have insisted to team the conclusion, conld 
he have exclaimed with his majesty, " Je la 
ferai toujoura bien monrir demain." The 
stories are too well known, and too numerous, 
admit of analyus ; their chief merit con- 
its in the admirable delineation of eastern 
uiners, the knavery of slaves, thehj'pucri^ 
of dcrvises, the corruption of judges, the 
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lianefal influence of that despotism which has 
renuuned the same amid all Asiatic revolu- 
tions, and the holdness and artifice of the 
women, who risk so much the more in pro- 
portion to the rigour with which they are 
confined. The sultana, indeed, which has 
been conndered a defect in these tales, seems 
merely intent on saving her life, and appears 
to have had no design, by the tendency of the 
stories, to convince her husband of the fidelity 
and virtue of woman. 

In the Persian Tales, on the other hand, 
where there is a princess as much prepos- 
sessed against the male sex as the sultan in 
the Arabian Nights against the female, the 
scope of all the stories is to persuade the fair 
one that there exist such things as lasting 
attachment and conjugal felicity. A princess 
of Caschmire was of such resplendent beauty, 
that all who had the misfortune to behold her 
loet their reason, or fell into a langubhing 
state, by which they were insensibly de- 
stroyed. The king, her father, soon perceived 
that his dominions were about to be depopu- 
lated, or converted into a capacious bedlam. 
He, therefore, shut up his daughter in a 
tower, and engaged her nurse to overcome her 
aversion to matrimony by the relation of tales, 
most of which, accordingly, furnish some 
example of a faithful lover or afi^ectionate 
husband. The delicacy of the princess is 
never to be satisfied, and she has always some 
exception to make against the tenderness or 
ardour of attachment in the hero of the tale. 
This gives rise to a new narrative, in which 
the nurse attempts to realize the beau ideal 
of her fastidious eUve; but it requires the 
stories of a thousand and one days to over- 
come her obduracy. In these tales there is 
more delicacy, but less vigour and invention, 
than in the Arabian ; which is, perhaps, con- 
nstent with the character and genius of the 
nations by which they were produced. It is 
ascertained that they were written at a period 
long subsequent to the Arabian Nights. They 
are also supposed to be the work of a dervis, 
which has been inferred from the number of 
traditions drawn from Mahometan mythology, 
and that hatred which the stories breathe to 
the religion of the magi, which was over- 
thrown by the successors of the prophet. 

The Arabian and Persian tales were trans- 



lated irto French, the former by Galland, 
the lafv 3r by Petis de la Croix and Le Sage, 
and "vere published in the beginning of the 
ISth c«^ntury. Both have been manufactured 
for ^jte European market, and additional won- 
ders nnd enchantments woven into them : — 

Et, loin de se perdre en chemin, 
Pamrent sortant de chez Barbin 
Plus Arabe qu* en Arable. 

Petis de la Croix is also the translator of 
L^Histoire de la Sultane de Perse et des Visirs, 
Contes Turcs, a work founded on the story of 
Erastus, or the Seven Wise Masters, and attri- 
buted to Checzade, preceptor of Amurath se- 
cond. In this collection we have the story of 
Santon Barsisa, a holy man, who had spent 
his life in a grotto in fasting and prayer. He 
obtained the reputation of a chosen favourite 
of heaven, and it was believed that when he 
made vows for the health of a sick person, 
the patient was immediately cured. The 
daughter of the king of the country beinf? 
seized with a dangerous illness, was sent to 
the Santon, to whom the devil presented him- 
self on this occasion. Our hermit, yielding 
to his suggestion, declared that it was neces- 
sary for her cure that the princess should 
pass the night in the hermitage. This being 
agreed to, '' Le Santon,** says the French 
translation, ** dementit en un moment une 
vertu de eerU anniea .'** He b led from the 
commission of one crime to another : to con- 
ceal his shame he murders the princess, buries 
her body at the entrance of the grotto, and 
informs her attendants, on their return in the 
morning, that she had already left the her- 
mitage. The dead body is afterwards dis- 
covered by information of the devil, and the 
Santon is brought to condign punishment. 
In this situation the demon appears, and pro- 
mises to bear him away if he consent to wor- 
ship him ; but the Evil Spirit has no sooner 
received a sign of adoration, than he leaves 
BarHisa to the mercy of the executioner. 

This tale was originally told by Saadi, the 
celebrated Persian poet, in a species of sermon, 
where it is quoted as a parable, along wit it 
other ingenious and applicable stories. It wa8 
imitated in Europe at an early period, in one 
of the Contes Devots, entitled de L*Hermite 
que le Diable trompa, a tale of which Le 
Grand enumerates four different versions 
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(vol. V. p. 229). From the Turkish Tales it 
was at length inserted in the Guardian, and 
hecame the origin of Lewis's Monk, where 
Ambrosio, a monk of the highest reputation 
for eloquence and sanctity in Madrid, is per- 
suaded by an evil spirit in human shape to 
violate the beautiful Antonia, and afterwards 
to murder her, in order that his guilt might 
be concealed. These crimes being detected, 
he is hurried to the dungeons of the Inqubi- 
tion, where the devil being invoked, agrees to 
deliver him from confinement, on condition 
that he should make over his soul to him in 
perpetuity. Ambrosio having ratified this 
contract, is borne away in the talons of the 
demon, who afterwards tears and dashes him 
to pieces amid the cliffs of the Sierra Morena. 

The History of Dr Faustus, as it has been 
dramatized by Goethe, is a similar tale. 
Faustus, a wise and learned man, is amorously 
tempted by the devil, and after being led by 
his suggestion from one excess to another, b 
finally carried ofi^ by him to perdition. 

The stupendous incident and gorgeous ma- 
chinery'^ of the oriental tales soon attracted 
notice, and made a strong impression on the 
fancy. Figurative style, and wild invention, 
are easily imitated. Manners, which are 
marked and peculiar, but of which the mi- 
nute shades are not very accurately known, 
are easily described. Accordingly, the imi- 
tators of oriental fiction have given us 
abundance of jewels and eunuchs, cadis, ne- 
cromancers, and slaves. Their personages 
are all Mahometans or Pagans, who are sub- 
ject to the despotic sway of caliphs, bashaws, 
and viziers, who drink sherbet, rest on sofas, 
and ride on camels or dromedaries. 

Gueulette is the principal French imitator 
of oriental tales. He is the author of Les mille 
et un quart d' heure, Contes Tartares, which 
resemble the Persian and Arabian tales, both 
in the frame by which they are introduced, 
and the nature of the stories themselves. 

A dervis, who, we are told by this author, 
dwelt in the neighbourhood of Astracan, re- 
turning one evening to his cell, found it 
occupied by a new born infant. He confided 
the child to the wife of a tailor of Astracan, 
from whom he was accustomed to receive 
alius. The foundling was called Schems- 
Eddin, and was brought up to the trade of 



his reputed father. In his youth he is an 
and admired by one of the £^ inhabitanto of 
the seraglio, and is privately sent for on pn- 
tence that she wishes him to make hert 
habit. At one of the interviews which fiol- 
low this message, he is surprised by tbe 
arrival of the king, who, w^hen aboat to 
sacrifice the lovers to his jealousy, b hiioidf 
slain by Schems-Eddin. It is now ascertained, 
by an account given by an old sultana, thit 
Schems-Eddin b the son of the King of As- 
tracan, whom he had just killed, and that he 
had been exposed in hb infancy in ooni^ 
quence of the prediction of an astrologer, thit 
he was destined to murder his father. Schems- 
Eddin ascends the throne of Astracan, and 
espouses the object of hb affections, but bdof 
still tormented with remorse for the involnn- 
tary assassination of his parent, he sets out 
with his sultana on a pilgrimage of expiati<m 
to Mecca. While returning the sultana Mk 
sick, and being believed dead she b enclosed 
in a mi^ificent coffin. The sultan b next 
attacked by a tribe of Bedouin Arabs ; he it 
left for dead on the plain, and deprived of the 
coffin in which hb consort was enshrined. 
On hb arrival at Astracan, he finds hb throne 
occupied by an usurper, hb eyes are put out, 
and he is thrown into a dungeon. A counter- 
revolution restores him to power and liberty, 
but his physicians in vain attempt to find a 
remedy for hb blindness. At length one of 
their number declares that in the Isle of 
Serendib (Ceylon) there b a tree, and on that 
tree sat a bird, round whose neck hung a 
phial containing a liquor, which was a specific 
in the most obdurate cases of ophthalmia. 
The physician is despatched to procure a sup- 
ply of this liquor. During hb absence the 
king was accustomed to pass an hour in pub- 
lic, and a fourth part of thb space was de- 
voted to conversation with sages, or spent in 
listening to the adventures of those strangers 
who frequented his court. His viziers, how- 
ever, began to be afraid that thb fund of 
amusement would be at length exhausted. 
Accordingly, the son of the physicbn who had 
gone to Serendib, and who, it seems, was a 
great reader, and possessed a retentive me- 
mory, undertook to amuse his majesty till 
the return of hb father, by the relation of 
stories for a quarter of an hour each dav. 
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In the tales thus introduced there is little 
originality of invention. The machinery and 
decorations are borrowed from oriental tales, 
and a great number of the incidents from the 
Nights of Straparola. L^Histoire de Sinadab 
fils du Mede9in Sacan is from the first tale in 
that work. An old man recommended to his 
son never to attach himself to a prince, never 
to reveal a secret to his wife, nor to foster a 
child of which he was not the father. Sinadab, 
however, by his talents and virtues, became 
the chief favourite of a monarch, whose sister 
he espoused ; and, having no children, he 
brought up the son of one of his slaves as his 
own. He was now completely happy and 
prosperous, and laughed at the dotage of his 
father. In course of time he revealed a 
trifling transgression as a secret to his wife. 
8he immediately informed her brother, and 
he was instantly condemned to death by his 
ungrateful master. So popular, however, had 
been his character, that no one could be founu 
to cut ofi^ his head, till Houmy, his adopted 
son, voluntarily offered to peiform this office. 
In Straparola, a Genoese merchantgives similar 
advice to his son, and his neglect of it is at- 
tended with like consequences. The story of 
Le Chien de Sahed and Cadi of Candahar, is 
a tale already mentioned, as occurring in the 
Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, and in an infinite 
number of other fabulous productions (see p. 
289). Les Bossus de Damas is from the fabliau 
Les Trois Bossus, and Le Centaure Bleue from 
the 1^ of the 4th of Straparola. A few, as 
the histDry of Feridouu and Mahalem, King 
of Borneo, are told by Khondemir, and other 
oriental writers. L'Histoire de Faruk, where 
a son refuses to contend with his brothers for 
the sovereignty, by shooting an arrow at the 
dead body of his father, is the Fabliau Le 
Jugement de Solomon (Le Grand, vol. ii. p. 
426), or 45th chapter of Gesta Romanorum. 
Another part of the same story, where a judge 
discovers that hb son had been guilty of a 
robbery, by a ring which he had obtained from 
Aim, is from the tale related in the Arabian 
Nights by a Jew physician (see vol. ii. N. 156). 
The story Du vieux Calender corresponds 
with the Two Dreams in the Seven Wise Mas- 
ters, and with the Fabliau Le Chevalier a la 
Trappe. It is a curious coincidence in fiction, 
that these three stories are the same with 



the plot of the Miles Gloriosus of Flautus, 
said to be taken from a Greek play, entitled 

L' Histoire d'Alcouz, Taher, et du Meunier, 
which contains an exaggerated picture of fe- 
male infidelity, is precisely the fifth novel of 
the Printemps of Jaques Yver, printed in 1575. 

These tales chiefly turn on sudden vicissi- 
tudes and changes of fortune. They are far 
inferior to the genuine eastern tales, but are 
regarded as the best of the French imitations. 

The stories are at length terminated by the 
return of the physician with the precious eye- 
water. On arriving at Ceylon, the emissary 
found that the tree could only be ascended in 
safety by a woman who had never fEuled in 
fidelity to her husband. No one was willing 
to risk the experiment, but it was at length 
undertaken by the sultana of Astracan, who, 
though believed dead by her husband, had 
been discovered to be alive by the Arabs. 
Having escaped from their power, but having 
missed her way, she had arrived at the court 
of the King of Ceylon on her road from Arabia 
to Astracan. She now accompanied the phy 
sician to the empire of her husband, who prized 
the salutary medicine she brought, not merely 
as a restorative to sight, but as an unexcep- 
tionable testimony to the unaltered affections 
of his sultana. 

Gueulette is also author of Les Contes 
Chinois, ou les A ventures merveilleuses du 
Mandarin Fum-Hoam. These tales are intro- 
duced in the following manner:— ^ An emis- 
sary is despatched by a Chinese monarch to 
Circassia, with orders to procure for his 
master the most beautiful females of that 
country. He returns with a large and well- 
chosen selection, and accompanied at the same 
time by the King and Princess of Georgia, 
whom he had met in the course of his mission, 
and to whom, as they had been expelled their 
kingdom by an usui'per, he had offered an 
asylum at his residence in Tonquin. The 
Chinese monarch beholds with peifect indif- 
ference the compliant beauties of Circas- 
sia, but becomes deeply enamoured of the 
Georgian refugee. Anxious, however, to as- 
certain if he can gain her affections, divested 
of the lustre of a diadem, he attempts to 
win her heart in the assumed character of the 
brother of her host, while she is, at the sam« 
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time, courted by a mandarin, who was in- 
structed to personate his sovereign. When 
the triumph of the Georgian princess is com- 
pleted by her acceptance of the offer, appar- 
ently least advantageous, she is united to her 
royal lover under his true name and character. 
The new queen stipulates for enjoyment of a 
free exercise of the Mahometan religion, but 
her husband, at the same time, undertakes to 
convert her to the doctiines of Chacabout 
(especially that part of them in which the 
belief of the transmigration of souls was in- 
culcated, the point on which she chiefly 
stickled), by means of the sage discourses of 
the mandarin Fum-Hoam. This personage is 
every evening summoned into the august pi'e- 
sence of his mistress, and relates with much 
gravity the various adventures which he had 
experienced in the different bodies his soul 
had animated, of every sex and situation. He 
had also occasionally passed into the form of 
inferior animals, as lap-dogs and fleas, which 
gave him an opportunity of witnessing and 
relating the most secret adventures. 

Les Sultanes de Guzaratte, ou Les Songes 
des Hommes ^veilles, Contes Mogols, is from 
the same prolific pen as the Chinese and Tartar 
Tales. The sultan of Guzaratte, a district in 
the Mogul empire, had four wives, with whom 
he lived, and who lived together for many 
years in the utmost harmony. Smitten at 
length with the charms of a Circassian beauty, 
he associates her in the empire, and, in a great 
measure, withdraws his confidence and affec- 
tion from the elder sultanas. At the end of 
fifteen years he begins to doubt the fidelity of 
his Circassian favourite, and in some degi'ee 
to repent of the neglect with which he had 
treated her rivals. Wishing to discover their 
secret thoughts and sentiments, he consults a 
celebrated cabilist, by whose advice he trans- 
ports his wives to a palace, so constructed 
that from a certain apartment every thing 
was seen and heard that was done or said in 
the interior of the building. The suKanas 
being lodged in this magical dwelling, their 
husband next spreads a report of his death, 
and occasionally repairs to the palace, in order 
to witness, unseen, the manner in which they 
pass the days of their imagined widowhood. 
After the period of mourning is elapsed, the 
sultanas employ certain pei-sons to watch at 



the caravansary, to give the traTeUm «!• 
arrive a sleeping potion, and bear them t»tk 
palace, in order that on the following kj 
they might entertain these hulies with a dttail 
of their adventures. All the tales m tin 
work are stories thus introduced. The kit 
party conveyed to the residence of the ad- 
tanas consist of a company of danoen aal 
comedians, one of whom the CircasaisB » 
pouses, to the great indignation of the toltai. 
Les Contes Orientaux of the Const de 
Cay lus, are related to a king of Persia, affided 
with a coma vigil, iu order to loll him asleqn 
In this work, L'Histoire de la Ck>rbeilley wfaid 
is announced as " plus longue que oelle di 
Feredbaad,'* and " plus triste que oelle di 
Wamakweazra," is the story of a prosperooi 
and happy monarch, at whose court a dtrm 
arrives, plunged in profound melancholy. 
The king being desirous to learn the oceaaoo 
of his sadness, is informed by him that hf 
can only ascertain its cause by repairing to « 
certain city in China. Thither the soltaa 
departs, and on his arrival finds all its iliha- 
bitants overwhelmed with a£9iction. His 
curiosity being thus still farther excited, by 
the instructions of one of them, he throws 
himself into a basket which hong suspended 
over the walls of a ruinous castle, and is forth- 
with carried up with velocity to a delightful 
region, where he passes his time in all imagi- 
nable pleasures, and in the society of a woman 
of angelic charms. After a time he b let 
down in the basket to this lower region, for 
the amusements of which he has now lost all 
relish, and, like the dervis, passes the remain- 
der of his days in vexation and disappointment, 
at the loss of those exquisite enjoyments of 
which he had partaken, and by which all 
others were rendered tasteless. This story, 
which was originally intended as a moial 
fiction, to show that God has dealt mercifully 
with mankind, in not vouchsafing a clearer 
revelation of the joys of eternity, has prevailed 
all over the world, from the traditions of the 
Brahmins to the mythology of Scandinavia. 
It is related at full length in the story of 
Yezzez, contained in the 38th and two fol- 
lowing chapters of the Bahar-Danush, and in 
the 19th fable of the Edda, where we are told 
that " Frey having ascended the throne of the 
Universal Father and entered a magnificent 
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palace in the middle of the dty, saw a woman 
come out of it, whose hair was so bright that 
it gave lustre to the sdr and waters. At that 
sight, Frey, in punishment of his audacity in 
mounting that sacred throne, was struck with 
sudden sadness, insomuch, that after his de- 
scent he could neither speak, nor sleep, nor 
drink." 

The tales of Count Hamilton, Fleur d* Epine 
and Les quatre Facardins, are chiefly intended 
as a satire on the taste then prevalent for 
oriental fiction. Fleur d* Epine is introduced 
as the last night of the Arabian Tales, and is 
related by the sister of the sultana. We are 
told, that a princess of Caschmire was so re- 
splendently beautiful, that all who beheld her 
were struck blind or perished, a commence- 
ment intended to ridicule the early part of the 
Persian tales. A prince in disguise, who, at 
this time, resided with the king's seneschal, 
offers, by the assbtance of a fairy, to overcome 
the baleful effects, without diminishing the 
lustre of her channs. The fairy, to whom 
he alluded, had promised him this remedy on 
condition that he should rescue her daughter 
Fleur d* Epine, from the power of a midevo- 
lent enchantress, and should also dispossess 
her enemy of the musical horse and the cap 
of light The story is occupied with this 
achievement, and the amours of Fleur d' Epine 
and the prince. 

Les quatre Facardins, which is partly a fdry 
tale and partly a romance of chivalry, contains 
the adventures of the Prince of Trebizonde, 
the lover of Dinarzade. It is intended as a 
general satire on all incredible adventures, but 
is far inferior in merit to Fleur d* Epine. 

To the class of fairy and oriental tales may 
be referred that species of compositioE which 
in France was known under the title of Voy- 
ages Imaginaires, and which, in an historical 
account of fictitious writing, it would not be 
proper altogether to neglect. These produc- 
tions bear the same relation to real voyages 
and travels as the common novel or romance 
to history and biography. They have been 
written with difierent views, but are generally 
intended to exhibit descriptions, events, and 
subjects of instruction, which are not furnished 
by the scenes or manners of the real world. 
In some cases, as in Robinson Crusoe, man- 
kind are led to anoreciate their own exertions 



by seeing what their species is capable of when 
in perfect solitude, and abandoned to its own 
resources* In T Isle Inconnue they are shown 
what they may attain when confined to 
domestic society, and excluded from all inter- 
course with the rest of the world. Sometimes 
the imaginary traveller is received among 
nations of perfect and ideal wisdom. At 
others, the author, seizing the advantages 
presented by shipwrecks and pirates, throws 
his characters on some inhospitable shore, 
the fancied distance of which entitles him 
to people it with all sorts of prodigies and 
monsters. The planets, too, and centre of 
the earth were made the theatres of these 
chimerical expeditions, which, even in their 
most common form, are entertaining ; and in 
their more improved state have sometimes 
become, as in the case of the celebrated work 
of Swift, the vehicle of the keenest satire, and 
even of philosophical research. 

The origin of this species of fiction may 
be attributed to the True Hbtoiy of Lucian. 
Homer's Odyssey, however, in which that 
poet talks of the Anthropophagi and g^ts 
with one eye in their forehead, is the remote 
original of this sort of fabling. Ctesias, the 
Cnidian, reported many incredible tales in his 
history of the Indians, and lamblichus still 
more equivocal relations in his Wonders of 
the Sea. These persons, however, were bona 
fide historians, or at least were serious in 
wishing to impose on their readers. The 
work of Lucian is the first that is professedly 
fabulous, though no doubt suggested by the 
false relations of these writers. Indeed, the 
satirist himself acquaints us that every thing 
he says glances at some one of the old poets or 
historians who have recorded untruths which 
are incredible. 

Lucian relates, that, prompted by curiosity, 
he sfdled from the pillars of Hercules and 
launched into the western ocean. For some 
time he had a prosperous voyage, but was at 
length overtaken by a tempest, which, after 
two months' continuance, drove him on a de- . 
lightful island, where he saw many wonders. 
The rivers there were of wine, and the summit 
of the trees were women from the waist up- 
wards ; to these a few of the crew were for 
ever transfixed by hazarding some gallantries* 
Those mariners who with Lucian agaio 
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launched into the deep, were speedily carried 
into the air by a whirlwind, and borne with 
immenfie velocity towards a shining land, 
which, on reaching it, they discovered to be 
the moon. They were here saluted by men 
riding on monstrous vultures, who conducted 
them to the court of their king, who proved 
to be the well-known Endymion. That prince 
was engaged in a war with Phaeton, king of 
the Sun ; the two potentates having quarrelled 
with regard to their right of colonizing the 
Morning Star. The strangers were graciously 
received by his lunar majesty, who begged 
their assistance in the ensuing campaign, and, 
as an inducement, offered to furnish each with 
a prime vulture. This proposition being agreed 
to, Lucian set out with the lunar army and 
auxiliaries from the constellation of the Bear, 
who were mounted on fleas of the dimensions 
of elephants. A swarm of spiders, which ac- 
companied the army, was detached to weave 
between the moon and morning star a web, 
which, when formed, was chosen as the field 
of battle. Here the troops of Endymion en- 
countered the enemy, composed of the solar 
battalions and the allies from Sirius. In the 
engagement Lucian^s friends were worsted, 
their king taken prisoner, and Lucian himself 
along with him. On the conclusion of peace, 
he attempted to return to the moon, but was 
driven into the sea, where he was swallowed 
up by a whale, in whose interior there are 
immense regions, with forests and cities, and 
wars are carried on by the inhabitants. Lucian 
and his companions at length extricated them- 
selves by setting fire to the woods, which 
consumed the monster. They next sailed 
through a sea of milk, and came to an island 
of cheese, &c. &c. 

In the true history of Lucian, the satire is 
too broad and exaggerated. His work is a 
heap of extravagancies, put together without 
order or unity, and his wonders are destitute 
of every colour of plausibility. " Animal 
trees," says I)r Beattie in his excellent Essay 
on Poetry, " ships sailing in the sky — armies 
of monstrous things travelling between the 
sun and moon on a pavement of cobwebs — 
rival nations of men inhabiting woods and 
mountains in a whale's belly, are liker the 
dreams of a bedlamite than the inventions of 
II rational being." 



The spirit of thoae extrsmgaiit 
satirised by Lucian nerer was eztinginM, 
and fictitious embellishments were mingy 
even with genuine narratiTe. The inefiii- 
tion for the marveUons, which prmbi 
during the dark ages, was not confined ti 
romances of chivalry, but pervaded efa7 
department of literature and sdenoe. Ha 
led to a similar style in the relations of ihm 
travellers who described remote conntria 
Such productions would have been little aft- 
tractive to their readers, nnleas filled witk 
wonders of nature and superhnman prodw- 
tions of art. Accordingly, Benjamin, a km 
of Tudela, who penetrated through Penia ti» 
the frontiers of China, about the middle of 
the 12th century, and Marco Polo, aVeDeftiia 
nobleman, who visited the same regions t 
hundred years afterwards, related in tk 
account of their travels many manrellonsaDd 
romantic stories. The work of Manderille 
was translated in the 15th century into almoit 
all the languages of the continent, and wm 
published in the collection of Kamusio. At 
the same time the Mirabilia mundi of SoliniB^ 
which contains many wonderful relations in 
the style of the Voyages Imsginaires, wsb 
early translated into French, and became a 
popular work. 

The Travels of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, 
whom Addison terms a person of infinite ad- 
venture and unbounded imagination, was the 
tyj)e of incidents which were indeed profess- 
edly fictitious, but which were scarcely more 
incredible. 

We also meet with an example of the more 
philosophical class of the Voyages Imaginaiies 
in the Arabian story of Hai Ebn Yokdhan, 
written by Ebn-Tophail, a Mahometan philo- 
sopher, who was contemporary with Averroes, 
and lived towards the close of the 12th cen- 
tury, in some part of the Saracenic dominions 
in Spain. This work was translated by Moses 
Narbonensis into Hebrew, and into Latin by 
Mr Pococke, 1671. There have been several 
English versions through the medium of the 
Latin, and one from the original Arabic by 
Simon Ockley, published in 1708. 

In the spiritual romance of Josaphat and 
Barlaam, we have beheld a prince immured 
from the world, gradually acquire, by medi- 
tation, mordi notions and ideas of disease and 
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of death. Previous, also, to the time of Ebn- 
Tophail, and in the beginning of the 11th 
oentuiy, this system of self-improvement had 
been exemplified in a tract by the celebrated 
Avicenna, whose work is an outline of that of 
£bn-Tophail. In the sketch by Avicenna, it 
is feigned that a human being was produced 
in a delightful but uninhabited island, with- 
out the intervention of mortal parents, by 
mere concourse of the elements — a notion not 
unlike the systems of Democritus and Epi- 
curus, as explained by Lucretius (B. 2). The 
being, hatched in this unusual manner, though 
destitute of instruction, obtained, by exertion, 
what was most essential to personal conveni- 
ence, and finally arrived, by meditation, at 
the abstract truths of religion. This idea has 
been more fully developed by Ebn-Tophail, 
whose chief design is to show that human ca- 
pacity, unassisted by external help, may not 
only supply outward wants, but attain to a 
knowledge of all objects of nature, and so, by 
degrees, discover a dependence on a superior 
being, the immortality of the soul, and other 
doctrines necessary to salvation. 

We are told by this Arabian writer, that 
there was an island in the Indian Ocean, and 
lying under the equinoctial line, which was 
governed by a king of proud and tyrannical 
disposition. This prince had a sister of ex- 
qubite beauty, whom he confined in a tower, 
and restrained from maniage, because he could 
not match her with one suitable to her quality. 
Nevertheless this lady had been privately es- 
poused by a young man of the name of Yok- 
dhan, and, in consequence of this union, gave 
birth to a don. Dreading the resentment of 
her brother, she set the child afloat in a little 
chest, which the tide carried on the same night 
to an uninhabited island at no great distance. 
As the tide rose higher than usual, it deposited 
the chest in a shady grove, which stood near 
the shore, and there left it on receding. Here 
Ebn-Yokdhan (for that was the name the 
child had received when exposed by his 
mother) was suckled by a roe. As the boy 
grew up he followed his nurse, which showed 
all imaginable tenderness, and, being unusu- 
ally intelligent, carried him to places where 
fruit-trees grew, and fed him with the ripest 
and the sweetest of their produce. At mid-day, 
when the sunbeams were fierce, she shaded 



him ; at night, she cherished and kept him 
warm. In time she accustomed him to go 
with the herds of deer, among which he gained 
many ideas, and received various impressions, 
gradually acquiring the desire of some things, 
and an aversion for others. In noting the 
properties of different animals, he did not fail 
to remark that they were all provided with 
defensive weapons, as hoofs, horns, or claws, 
while he was naked and unarmed, whence he 
always came off" with the worst whenever 
there happened any controversy about gather- 
ing the fruits which fell from the trees. He 
farther observed that his companions were 
clothed with hair, wool, or feathers, while he 
was exposed to all the inclemencies of the 
weather. When about seven years of age, he 
bethought himself of supplying the defects of 
which he had been thus rendered consciouSy 
and in the first instance made himself a co- 
vering of the skin and feathers of a dead 
eagle. Soon after this, the demise of his nurse 
the roe opened a wide field of speculation. It 
imparted to him the notion of the dissolution 
of the body, and led him to inquire concern- 
ing the Being which he conjectured must have 
left it — ^what it was, and how it subsisted— 
what joined it to the body, and whither it 
had departed. 

A fire having one day been accidentally 
kindled by collision of some reeds, our Soli- 
tary obtained the advantages of light and heat 
in absence of the sun ; and, while trying the 
power of the flame by throwing substances 
into it, among other things he cast a piece of 
fish, which had been tossed on shore, and 
thus acquired the first rudiments of the cu- 
linary art. 

B€»ides the covering which he had procured 
from the spoils of wild beasts, he made threads 
of their hair ; he also learned the art of build- 
ing by observations on swallows' nests, and he 
contrived to overtake other wild beasts by 
taming and mounting the fleetest of their 
number. 

This first part of the life of Ebn-Yokdhan 
is entertaining enough, and bears a conside- 
rable resemblance to the adventures of Ro- 
binson Crusoe ; but, after all his external 
wants are supplied, and he finds leisure for 
mental speculation, the work becomes ex- 
tremely mystical, and in some places unintel- 
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ligible. He, in the first place, examined the 
properties of all bodies in this sublunary 
world, as plants, minerals, &c. While con- 
templating the objects of nature, he conjec- 
tured that all these must have had some 
productive cause, and hence he acquired a 
general, but indefinite, idea of the Creator. 
From a desire to know him more distinctly, 
he directed his attention to the celestial bo- 
dies, of which the magnitude and movements 
increased his wonder and admiration. Having 
obtained a knowledge of the Supreme Being, 
he became desirous to ascertidn by which of 
his own faculties he had comprehended this 
existence : He was thus led into a course of 
metaphysical speculation, and then of moral 
practice, which seems to have consisted in the 
adaptation of his conduct to certain far-fetched 
analogies with the heavenly orbs. At length 
that ne excluded from his meditations, and 
he subtilized and refined to such a degree, 
even from his senses, all material objects ; 
till, immersed in contemplation of the self- 
existent Being, and transported beyond the 
limits of this world, he enjoyed in his ecstaeies 
that beatific vision to which Quietists, Ger- 
man Theosophes, and other enthusiasts, in 
modem times, have aspired. 

In this work there are, of course, many 
errors in theology and philosophy, as the 
former is Mahometan, and the latter Aristo- 
telian. The fundamental pi-inciples of the 
work are, that without the aids of instruction 
we may attain to a knowledge of all things 
necessary to salvation, and that in this world 
we may arrive, by contemplation, at an intui- 
tion of the Deity, a refined and abstract spe- 
cies of worship scarcely enjoyed in old times 
by the greatest favourites of heaven, and of 
which no promise has been vouchsafed either 
in the Mosaic or Christian dispensation. 

Many ages elapsed before any direct imita- 
tion appeared, either of the True History of 
Lucian, or the mystical production of Ebn- 
Tophail. At length, during a period when 
the j)hysical theory of the world was yet 
unsettled, and the Cartesian hypothesis was 
stniggling with other systems for victory, 
different works of this kind appeared. They 
served the purpose of giving an agreeable 
display of the topics wliich were tlien the 
/ttbhionable sub'ects of inquiry, while their 



authors could throw in any new Tiewi, 
out risk, on the one hand, of injaring tliar 
reputation in case these viewa ahonld pon 
erroneous, and without the danger of akodc- 
ing public prejudices on the other. The Bit- 
toire Comique det egtaU ei empireg de la htm 
of Cyrano Bergerac, and Let eataU €$ emfbrn 
du Soleil by the same author, appear to htte 
had both these objects in view. I shall pn 
some account of the first and best of then 
works, as it is, with much probability, np- 
posed to have influenced Swift in his adoptioa 
of the same method of writing, and has ac- 
quired a high reputation among the oompoa- 
tions of this description. 

Both the works of Cyrano were posthu- 
mous, and are in some parts mutilated. The 
first of them, De la Lune, was published by 
a Mons. de Bret, who tells us,' in his pre£MC^ 
that the father of Cyrano, " estoit un boa 
vieux Gentilhomme assez indifferent poor V 
education de ses enfants.'* He also informi 
us, that the young man entered into the army, 
and became the moat famous duellist of his 
age, having fought more than a hundred 
times, without one of his rencounters having 
been in his own quarrel. He was wounded at 
the siege of Arras in 1640, and in consequence 
of wounds, early dissipation, fatigue, and cha- 
grin, died in the thirty-fifth year of his age. 

The notion of writing an account of an 
imaginary excursion to the moon, seems partly 
to have been suggested by the circumstance 
of the lunar world having become an object 
of curiosity among the philosophers of the 
day. In contradiction to the old opinion of 
the peripateticks, that the moon could not be 
a habitable world, on account of its unchange- 
able nature, Gilbert (Philosoph. magnet, c 
13 and 14), Henry Leroy and Francisco Pa- 
trizio explained at great length the appear- 
ances on which they founded an opposite 
system, while Hevelius, in his Selenographia 
and Gassendi, indulged in some serio-comic 
speculations with regard to lunar rivers and 
mountains. 

Hence Cyrano conceived the intention of 
representing, in an humorous point of view, 
those chimeras which some of his contempo- 
raries had too gravely treated. To this he 
joined the plan of ridiculing the pedantry, 
the scholastic disputations of the age, and 
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that deference to anthority which was so long 
the bane of science. The notion of conveying 
this satire in the form of an imaginary excur- 
sion to the moon, was probably suggested by 
the Spanish work of Dominico Gonzales, of 
which a French translation was subsequently 
published, under title of L'Homme dans 
la Lune, ou le Voyage Chimerique fait an 
Monde de la Lune, nouvellement decouvert 
par Dominique Gonzales Aventurier Espag- 
nol, autrement dit le Courier Volant. Bayle 
is mistaken in supposing that Bergerac was 
in any degree indebted to the Voyage to Aus- 
tralasia, published under the fictitious name 
of Jaques Sadeur. That production b no 
doubt a Voyage Imaginaire, but the two 
works have little resemblance, and Bergerac 
was dead more than twenty years before the 
voyage of Sadeur was written by the infamous 
Gabriel de Foigni. 

Bergerac begins the relation of his voyage 
to the moon by an account of a conversation 
which led him to meditate on that luminary. 
His contemplations ended in planning some 
method to go thither ; and, accordingly, hav- 
ing filled some phials with dew, he fixed them 
round his person, so that the heat of the sun, 
by attracting the dew, raised him from earth. 
He lighted in Canada, and gives us some 
astronomical conversations he there held witd 
the governor. It would be needless to relate 
the method which he afterwards adopted to 
journey to the moon, in a species of elastic 
machine (of which the construction is not 
very clearly described), or to detail the cir^ 
cumstances which at length rendered his 
flight successful. The fiction contrived by 
Bergerac to account for his flight, is much 
less happy than that of Dominico Gk>nzales, 
who feigns that he had been drawn to the 
moon by ganzars — birds of passage which 
winter in that luminary. 

After a long ascent, Cyrano finds himself 
between two moons, of which our earth was 
the largest, and at length he reaches the 
sphere of activity of the moon, towards which 
lids feet then turn. This does not happen till 
he is considerably nearer the moon than the 
earth, and it is curious that he uses reasoning 
on the occasion not unlike what would be 
now employed by a Newtonian. — " Car, 
disois-Je en moy-mesme, cette Masse (la lone) 



estant moindre que la nostra, il feint que la 
sphere de son activity ait aussi moins d*esten- 
due, et que par consequent J* aye senty plus 
tard la force de son centre.*' 

At the entrance into the moon, a hiatus 
occurs in the work, of which there are several 
instances in the course of it, some of which, 
perhaps, were owing to the author himself, 
where a difficulty occurred not easily to be 
surmounted, and others probably to the editor, 
when a passage presented itself which was 
too free or indelicate. The beauties of the 
lunar country are painted with considerable 
felicity, though the description b not free from 
the affectation which was common among 
French authors in the days of Bergerac. — 
^' hk le Printemps compose toutes les saisons 
— ^1^ les ruisseaux par un agreable murmure 
racontent leurs voyages aux cailloux : Ik mille 
petits gosiers emplumez fontretentir la forest 
au bruit de leurs melodieuses chansons ; et la 
tremoussante assembl^e de ces divins musi- 
ciens est si generale, qu* il semble que chaqne 
feuiUe dans les hois ait pris la langne et la 
figure d'un Rosdgnol— on ne 89ait si les fleurs 
agit^es par un doux Zephire oourent plutost 
apres elles-mesmes, qu* elles ne fuyent pour 
eschapper aux caresses de ce vent folatre.*' 

After walking half a league in a forest of 
jessamine and myrtle, Bergerac espies a beau- 
tiful and majestic youth reposing in the shade. 
With thb personage, who had once been an 
inhabitant of our world, he enters into a con- 
versation, of which we have only fragments. 
He b soon afterwards less fortunate, in meet- 
ing with the aborigines of the country, who 
are described as huge naked men, twelve 
cubits high, walking on all fours. By these 
he is considered as a little monster, and he b 
consigned to a mountebank, to be exhibited, 
like Gulliver, as a show — */ Ce Basteleur me 
porta a son logis, ou il mMnstruisit a faire le 
Godenot, a passer les culbutes, k fignrer dea 
grimaces : et les apres din^es il faisoit prendre 
a la porte un certain prix de ceux qui me 
vouloient voir. Mais le ciel flechy de mes 
douleurs, et fasch^ de voir prophaner le 
Temple de son maitre, voulut qu' un jour 
conmie J' estois attache au bout d'une corde, 
avec laquelle le Charlatan me faisoit sauter 
pour divertir le monde, J'entendis la voix 
d un homme qui me demanda en Grec qui J' 
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estoifl. Je fas bien estonn^ d' entendre parler 
en ce pais-la comme en noire monde. II m* 
interrogea quelque temps ; Je luy repondis, 
et luy contay en suite generalement toute 
Fentreprise et le succes de mon voyage : il me 
consola, et Je me souviens qu'il me dit : He 
bien, mon fils, vous portez enfin la peine des 
foiblesses de vostre monde. II y a du vulgaire 
icy comme 1^ qui ne pent souffrir la pensee 
des choses on il n*est point accoustum^. Mais 
Bcachez qn^on ne vous traitte qu* a la pareille ; 
et que si qnelqu' un de cette terre avoit mont^ 
dans la vostre, avec la hardiesse de se dire 
homme, vos BTavans le feroient estonffer 
comme nn monstre. II me promit en suite 
qu^il advertiroit la Cour de mon desastre.*' 

This friendly personage alike disclaimed a 
terrestrial and lunar origin ; he informs Ber- 
gerac that originally he had been a native of 
the sun, which, being overstocked with inha- 
bitants, occasionally sent out colonies to the 
neighbouring planets. He had, it seems, been 
commissioned to our earth, and in his youth 
had been known in Greece as the demon of 
Socrates. In Rome he had addicted himself 
to Brutus, but had at length preferred a lunar 
to a terrestrial residence, for which he assigns 
various reasons : — " C^est que les hommes y 
Bont amateurs de la verite, qu'on n* y voit 
point de Pedans, que les Philosophes ne se 
Iwssent persuader qu* a la raison, et que Tau- 
thorite d'un s<^avant, ny le plus grand nombre, 
ne I'emportent point sur I'opinion d*un bateur 
en grange, quand il raisonne aussi fortement. 
Bref en ce pais on ne coiite pour insensez que 
les Sophistes et les Orateurs. Je luy deman- 
day combien de temps ils vivoient ; il me 
repondit trois ou quatre mille ans." 

With this solar being, Bergerac enters into 
philosophical conversation, and several very 
sublime discussions ensue, which are fortu- 
nately interrupted by his friend the exhibiter. 
" 11 en estoit la de son discours, quand mon 
basteleur s' apperceut que la chambree com- 
meni^oit a s* ennuyer de mon jargon qu'ils n* 
entendoient point, et (juMls preuoient pour un 
grongnement non articule : il se remit de phis 
belle a tirer ma corde pour me faire sjiuter 
jusque a ce que les spectateursetant saouls de 
lire et d'asseurer que J' avois presque autant 
fl'esprit que les bestes de leur pais, ils se 
letirerent chacun obez soy." 



The chief inconirenienoe felt hj C^om^ 
during the first period of his Inimr iMeat 
was the want of provisions^ for the bbalh 
tants of the moon live by the odour of wnMBj 
viands ; a mode of subsistence also attiibutii 
to them in the True Histoiy of Liiciiii,w]idk 
evinces onr author's imitation of the woikiif 
the Grecian satirst. Cyrano, however, at hil 
succeeds in making them undentand, tint 
something more substantial than the im« 
steam or exhalations of feasts was n ccMMiy 
for his subsistence. 

At length Cyrano was conducted to cout 
by the friendly demon, where, after rnvdi 
reasoning, it was concluded that he was thi 
female of the queen's little miimA]^ who, in 
consequence was ordered to be introduced to 
him. Accordingly, in the midst of a proee^ 
sion of monkeys in fall dress, a little maa 
arrived. '< II m' aborda,' ' says Bei^rac, " par 
un Cricido de voueiftra merced; Je luy riposte' 
sa reverence a peu pres en mesme termei.** 
This gentleman was Dominico Gonzalefl^ the 
Castilian, who had travelled thither with the 
Ganzars ; and this circumstance, by the way, 
is a proof that the work of Gonzales was the 
prototype of that of Cyrano, as his was eri- 
dently of Gulliver's voyage to Brobdignag. 
Dominico had immediately on his arrival hem 
classed in the category of monkeys, as he 
happened to be clothed in the Spanish mode, 
which the inhabitants of the moon had fixed 
on for the fashionable attire of their monkeys^ 
as the most ridiculous, which, after long me- 
ditation, they had found it possible to devise. 
Cyrano being considered by the lunar sages 
as the female of the same class of monkeys 
of which Dominico was the male, they were 
confined together, and have long and pretty 
tiresome discourses concerning elementary 
principles, the possibility of a vacuum, and 
other investigations, which were fashionable 
subjects of discussion among philosophical in- 
quirers in the days of Bergerac. " Voila," says 
he, " les choses a peu pres dont nous amusions 
le temps : car ce petit Espagnol avoit Tesprit 
joly. Nostre entretien toute fois n'estoit (|ue 
la nuit, a cause quedepuis six heures du matin 
jusques au soir, la grande foule du monde qui 
nous venoit con tern pier a nostre logis nous eust 
destoume ; Car quelques-un nous jettoient des 
pierres, d' autres des noix, d' autres de Therbe: 
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n n'efltoit broit que des bestes du Roy, on 
nous servoit tous les jonrs a manger a nos 
beures, et le Roy et la reine prenoient eux- 
mesmes assez souvent la peine de me taster le 
yentre pour connoistre si Je n' emplissois 
3>oint, car lis bmloient d* one envie extraor- 
dinaire d'avoir de la race de ces petite animaux. 
Je ne s^ais si ce fut pour avoir est^ plus at- 
tentif que mon masle a lenrs simagr^es et a 
leant tons, mais J* appris plustost que luy a 
entendre leur langue, et a Tescorcher un peu/' 

The circnmstance of Cyrano acquiring some 
knowledge of the language of the country, 
instead of being favourable to him, exposed 
him to inconvenience and persecution, as some 
free-thinkers began to allege that he was en- 
dued with reason. This was most furiously 
opposed by the more orthodox and accredited 
sages, who maintained that it was not only 
foolish, but a most horrid impiety, to suppose 
that a creature which did not walk on all- 
fours, could be possessed of any species of 
mental intelligence. ** Nous autres," argued 
they, ''marchons a quatre pieds, parce que 
Dieu ne se voulut pas fier d'une chose si pre- 
cieuse a une moin ferme assiette, et 11 eut 
peur qu* allant autrement il n* arrivast mal- 
heur a V homme, c'est pourquoy 11 prit la 
peine de 1* asseoir sur quatre piliers, afin qu' 
il ne put tomber : mab dedaignant de se mes- 
ler de la construction de ces deux brutes, il 
les abandonna au caprice de la Nature, laquelle 
ne craignant pas la perte de si peu de chose, 
ne les appuya que sur deux pattes.** 

But the principal argument against the ra- 
tionality of Cyrano and his male, and on 
which the lunar sages particularly piqued 
themselves, was, that these animals possessed 
the Os Sublime^ which the sages of our earth, 
in their discussions against quadrupeds, rightly 
consider as a pledge of immortality : " Voyez 
un peu outre cela," continued the lunar phi- 
losophers, ''comments ils (Cyrano and the 
Spaniard) ont la teste toum^e devers le Ciel : 
C'est la disette ou Dieu les a mis de toutes 
choses, qui V a scitue de la sorte, car cette pos- 
ture supliante temoigne qu' ils se plaignent au 
ciel de celuy qui les a creez, et qu' ils luy de- 
mandent permission de s' accommoder de nos 
restes. Mais nous autres nous avons la teste 
panchee en has pour contempler les biens dont 
nous sommes seigneurs, et comme n* y ayant 



lien au ciel a qui notre heureuse condition 
puisse porter envie." 

The result of the philosophical conferences 
concerning Cyrano was, that he must be a 
bird — a discovery on which the sages greatly 
plumed themselves ; he was accordingly en- 
closed in a cage, and entrusted to the queen's 
fowler, who employed himself in teaching his 
charge as wf> do linnets. Under this person's 
auspices, the progress of Cyrano was such, 
that the disputes concerning hb rationality 
were renewed, and the consequence was, that 
those sages who defended the orthodox side 
of the question, having considerably the worse 
of the argument, were obliged — ^**de faire 
publier nn Arrest par lequel on defendoit de 
croire que J' eusse de la raison, avec nn com- 
mandement tres-expres a toutes personnes 
de quelque quality qu' elles fussent, de s' 
imaginer, quoy que Je pusse faire de spiri- 
tuel, que c* estoit V instinct qui me le faisoit 
faire." 

To those who are acquainted with the his- 
tory of philosophy, and the state of opinions 
in the days of Bergerac, there will appear 
considerable merit in the satire which has 
just been exhibited. The supporters of the 
systems of Aristotle had at one time (ridiculous 
as it may seem) procured an Arret at Paris, 
to prevent his doctrines being contested ; and 
some of his admirers, enraged at the shock 
which Descartes, Gassendi, and other philo- 
sophers in France at this time gave to his 
opinions, were desirous of resorting to a si- 
milar expedient. 

In spite, however, of the Lunar Arret, the 
controversy grew so warm, that, as a last re- 
source, Cyrano was ordered to appear before 
an assembly of the states, in order to judge 
of his rational powers. The examiners in- 
terrogated him on some points of philosophy, 
and refuted the opinions which he expressed 
in his answers, '' de sorte que n* y pouvant 
repondre, J* alleguay pour dernier refuge les 
principes d* Aristote, qui ne me servirent pas 
davantage que les Sophismes, car en deux 
mots ils m* en decouvrirent la faussete. Cet 
Aristote me dirent ils, dont vous vantez si 
fort la science, accommodoit sans doute les 
principes a sa Philosophie, au lieu d* accomoder 
sa Philosophie aux principes. Enfin comme 
ils virent que Je ne leur clabaudois autre choM^ 
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rinon qn* ils n* estoient pas plus s^avans qu* 
Aristote, et qu' on m* avoit defenda de dis- 
^ puter contre ceux qui nioient les principes ; 
ils conclurent tous d' une commune voix, que 
Je n' estois pas un homme, mais possible 
quelque espece d* Austruche, si bien qu' on 
ordonna a V Oyseleur de me reporter en cage. 
J* y passois mon temps avec assez de plaisir, 
car a cause de leur langue que Je possedois 
correctement, tout la cour se divertissoit a me 
faire jaser. Les Filles de la Reine entr' autres 
fouroient toujours quelque bribe dans mon 
panier ; et la plus gentille de toutes ayant 
conceu quelque amiti^ pour moy, elle estoit 
si transports de joye, lorsqu' estant en secret, 
Je r entretenois des moeurs et des divertisse- 
mens des gens de nostre Monde, et principale- 
ment de nos cloches, et de nos autres instru- 
ments de musique, qu* elle me protestoit les 
larmes aux yeux que si jamais Je me trouvois 
en estat de revoler en nostre Monde, elle me 
suivroit de bon coeur." 

This lady continues to manifest much attach- 
ment to Cyrano, and her affection reminds us of 
the love of the fair Qlumdalclitch for Gulliver 
in Brobdignag. 

At length, his friend, the demon of Socrates, 
procures the deliverance of Cyrano, who now 
narrowly escapes being condemned to death 
for impiety, in maintaining that our earth was 
not merely a moon, but an inhabited world. 
This had been oppugned with so much zeal, 
and so many good arguments by the sages, 
that Cyrano, in revenge, asserted that he had 
come to opine that their earth was not an 
earth but a moon. — " Mais me dirent-ils tous, 
vous y voyez de la terre, des rivieres, des mere, 
que seroit-ce done tout cela ? N' importe, 
repartis Je, Aristote asseure que ce n'est que 
la Lune ; et si vous aviez dit le contraire dans 
les classes ou J' ay fait mes estudes, on vous 
auroit sifle. II se fit sur cela un grand eclat 
de rire, il ne faut pas demander si ce fut de 
leur ignorance : Mais cependant on me con- 
duisit dans ma cage." In fine, previous to 
his deliverance from this second confinement, 



^ This is probably intended as a satire on a passage 
in Cbarron's work Sur La Sagesse: — " Helas on 
choisit lc8 tcnobres, on se cache, on ne se livre qu'a 
la dcrobec au plaisir de produire son semblable ; au 
llou qu' on le d('truit en plein jour, en sonnant la 
trompette en remplissant P air de fanfares ! II n'est 



Cyrano was obliged to make an ^mmde, ad 
to proclaim publicly in the principal puts if 
the city, — ^^ Peuple, Je vous declare que eetti 
Lune-cy n^est pas une Lnne, maia on Monde, H 
que ce Monde de la baa ii*est pas on Mauk, 
mais une Lune. Tel est ce qae le CauA 
trouve bon que vous croyez." 

After the deliverance of Bei^ne, we an 
presented with a number of philosojdiieal 
disquisitions which he held with the demos 
and his friends. Among other topics^ the 
arrival of a person of quality, decked oat ia s 
particular manner, gives rise to a diseusBOo, 
which has been seized upon by Sterne :~> 
** Cette coustume me semble bien extraor- 
dinaire, reparti»-Je, car en nostre monde la 
marque de noblesse est de porter une EapM. 
Mais r Hoste sans s'emouvoir : O mon petit 
homme, s* ecria-t' il, quoy les grands de vostie 
monde sont si enrages de fair parade dhm 
instrument qui designe un bourean, et qui 
n'est foig^ que pour nous detmire, enfin 1* 
ennemy jur^ de tout ce qui vit ; et de cacher 
au contraire ce sans qui nous serious au rang 
de ce qui n*est pas, le Prometh^ de cheque 
animal, et le reparateur infatigable des foiblesses 
de la nature. Malheureuse contr^ ou les 
marques de generation sont ignominieuses, et 
ou celles d* aneantissement son honorables."* 

At length Cyrano, after performing a tour of 
the moon, is conducted from that luminary to 
earth, in the arms of the demon, who places 
him on the acclivity of a hill, and disappears. 
Some Italian peasants, whom he meets, cross 
themselves in great terror, but at length con- 
duct him to a village. Here he is assailed by 
a prodigious barking of dogs, who, smeUing 
the odour of the moon, against which they 
were accustomed to bark, keep up an incessant 
clamour. By walking a few days on a terrace 
in the sun, in order to purify himself of the 
smell, Cyrano forms a truce with his canine 
foes, visits Rome, and at length arrives at 
Marseilles. 

Such is the abstract of the Histoire Comiqite 
des EstcUs et Empire de la Lune, a work which, 

pas honnete de s^ entreteuir do certaines choses 
tandis qu* on parte avec orguel d* un sabre et d* un 
pique ; et ce qui sert a tuer V homme est une marque 
dc noblesse— on dore on enricbit une ep6e, on •* ob 
pare.*' 
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Bke all those of which the satire is in any 
degree temporary, has lost a good deal of its 
first relish. It is, however, still worthy of 
perusal, especially by those who are acquainted 
with the philosophical history of the period 
in which it was composed : And the interest 
which it excites must, to an English reader, 
be increased by its having served in many 
respects as a prototype to the most popular 
production of a writer so celebrated as Swift. 
Nor has it only directed the plan of the Dean 
of St Patrick*s work ; since even in the sum- 
mary of the Lunar Voyage that has been 
presented, many points of resembance will 
at once be discerned to the journey to Brob- 
dignag. Gulliver b beset, at his first landing 
on that strange country, by a number of the 
inhabitants, who are of similar dimensions 
with the people of the moon, and who are 
astonished at his diminutive stature — ^he is 
exhibited as a sight at one of the principal 
towns — ^he amuses the spectators with various 
mountebank tricks — and acquires an imperfect 
knowledge of the language — afterwards he is 
carried to court, where he is introduced to the 
queen*s favourite dwarf, and where great dis- 
putes arise concerning the species to which 
he belongs, among the chief scholars, whose 
speculations are ridiculed in a manner ex- 
tremely similar to the reasonings of the lunar 
sages. The general turn of wit and humour 
is besides the same, and seems to be of a de- 
scription almost peculiar to these two writers. 
The Frenchman, indeed, wanted the advan- 
tages of learning and education possessed by 
his successor, and hence his imagination was, 
periiape, less guarded and correct ; in many 
respects, however, it is more agreeably extra- 
vagant, and his aeiial excursion is free from 
what is universally known to be the chief 
objections to the satire contained in the four 
voyages of Gulliver. 

As Cyrano*s Journey to the Moon is the 
origin of Swift's Brobdignag, so the Histoire 
des Estats du Soleil seems to have suggested 
the plan of the Voyage to Laputa. This 
second expedition of Cyrano is much inferior 
in merit to his former one, but, like the third 
excurrion of Gulliver, is in a great measure 
intended to expose the vain pursuits of schemers 
and projectors in learning and science. 

From an imitation, probably of the works 



of Bergerac, many of the Voyages Imaginaires, 
which appeared in France during the first half 
of the 18th century, described excursions 
through the heavenly bodies. Les Voyages 
de Milord Ceton, by Marie Anne de Roumier, 
is the account of an English nobleman, who, 
during the disturbances of his own country 
in the time of Cromwell, is metamorphosed 
into a fly, and in that shape is carried by a 
friendly genius through the moon and seven 
planets. The author accommodates the cha- 
racter of the inhabitants of each star to the 
name it bears on earth. Venus is the centre of 
amatory indulgence, and Mercury the abode 
of avarice and fraud. By this means there is 
conveyed a general satire on difierent vices ; 
and a ridicule of individuals addicted to the 
predominant passion in the pteuiet seems also 
to have been occasionally Intended. 

There are also some imaginary expeditions 
through the interior of the earth, the most 
celebrated of which, next to the Mundus Sub- 
terraneous of Kircher, is the Lamekis of the 
Chevalier Mouhy, which comprehends an ac- 
count of the sectaries of Serapb, who retired 
from the rest of the world to the centre of 
the globe, that, in this seclusion, they might 
celebrate their mysteries in uninterrupted 
tranquillity. The work is much in the style 
of an oriental tale ; it is full of marvels, and 
displays much richness of imagination. 

Connected with these wonderful expeditions, 
thei-e is a species of allegorical travels into 
imaginary countries, feigned to be the parti- 
cular residence of some peculiar passion or 
folly. Of this sort is the Voyage de V Isle 
d' Amour, Du Royaume de Coqueterie, &c. 
The best work of the kind I have seen, b Le 
Voyage de Prince Fan-feredin dans la Ro- 
mancie. It is the description of an ideal 
kingdom, filled with chimerical productions, 
and peopled with inhabitants of whimsical or 
factitious manners, and is on the whole an 
excellent ciiticism on the improbable scenes 
and unnatural manners with which so many 
wiitei-s of romance have stufied their produc- 
tions. Thus, some rocks which Fan-feredin 
passes on his journey, are represented as soft 
as velvet, having been melted the day before 
by the complaints of a lover. A grSat part 
of the satire is directed against the Cleveland, 
and Memoires '^'un Homme de Quality, by the 
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Abb^ Prevot. It was written by the Jesuit 
Quillaume Bougeant, who died in 1743, and 
who was distinguished by various historical 
and satiric compositions. 

To the above mentioned classes of Voyages 
Tmaginaires, may be associated works resem- 
bling the Sentimental Journey, where the 
country is real, but the incidents of the 
journey imaginary. The earliest and most 
esteemed of these productions is the Voyage 
de Chapelle, where a journey is performed 
through different provinces of France. This 
work, which was written about the middle 
of the 17th century, served as the model of 
Fontaine's Voyage de Paris en Limousin, the 
Voyage de Languedoc, and a number of simi- 
lar compositions, many of which, like their 
model, are partly written in prose, and partly 
in verse. 

The class of Songes et Visions resembles the 
Voyages Imaginaires, and only differs from 
them in this, that the body is in repose while 
the mind ranges through the whole chimerical 
world. These productions are of a more 
fugitive nature, as their duration is limited, 
than the Voyages Imaginaires, but they are 
also less unnatural, since nothing is too extra- 
vagant to be presented to the imagination, 
when the eye of reason is closed with that of 
the body. Of this s|)ecies of writing, some 
beautiful examples have been transmitted by 
antiquity. In modern times, the earliest is the 
Laberinto d'Amore of the celel>i-ated Boccac- 
cio, which was the model of similar French 
compositions. 

This production was followed by the Poli- 
filo or Hypernotomachia, written in Italian 
in 1467 by Francesco Colonna, who, being a 
priest, is said to have thus allegoncally de- 
scribed his passion for a nun called Lucretia 
Maura. In this vision Polifilo is a lover, who 
imagines himself conducted in a dream by his 
mistress Polia through the temples, torn 1)8, 
and antiquities of Greece and pji^^ypt. They 
are at length carried in a bark by Cupid to 
the Island of Cythera, which is heaiitifullv 
described, and there behold the festivals of 
Venus and commemoration of Adonis : the 
Nymphs prevail on Polia to relate her story, 
and when it is concluded Polifilo is awakened 
by the song of the nightingale. This work 
is full of mysteries, of wliich Polia is the 



interpreter, but the mysterieB are not alviji 
the clearer for her interpretation. 

The Hypernotomachia was translated iati 
French at an early period, under the tttk 4 
Songe de Poliphile, and was probably tl» 
model of similar compositions, which becuM 
very prevalent in Fiance during the period ot 
which we are now engaged. 

In Les Songes d^un Hermite, the difieieBt 
states of society and occupations of individoab 
pass in review before a recluse, and he finds 
nothing in them all to induce him to quit hii 
solitude. 

In Les Songes et Visions Philosophiqaet de 
Mercier, the author feigns, that while return- 
ing from the country to Paris, he arrived at a 
small inn. Here he met an interesting woman, 
who had made an Unfortunate love marriage. 
While relating her story, she is surprised and 
delighted by the arrival of her husband, 
whom she had regarded as lost. The stoiy 
the author had heard, and the scene he had 
witnessed, lead him to ruminate on the aor* 
rows and pleasures of love, which form the 
subject of his first dream, as the impressions 
that had been made continued after he dropped 
asleep. Nature holds up to him a mirror, in 
which he sees represented the effects and in- 
fluence of that passion in different states of 
society, the impulse it gives to the savage, 
and tile tameness of domestic happiness in 
civilized society, to which the author seems 
to prefer the gmtifications of the Indian. His 
second vision relates to war, and is raised b^ 
a perusal of the celebrated treatise of Grotius. 
The dreamer is carried to a valley, where 
Justice comes to decide on the fate of con- 
querors and heroes. Here the shades of 
Alexander, Tamerlane, and other warriors, 
pass before him, and are judged according to 
their deserts. 

The liomans Cabalistiques form the last 
species of this division of fiction, which it will 
be necessary to mention. For many ages the 
mysteries of the Cabalistic philosophy were 
sul)ject8 of belief and investigation in France. 
The ends at which its votaries aimed, were 
the transmutation of metals, and the compo- 
sition of the Elixir of life, supposed to be the 
quintessence of the four elements, which, 
according to this fantastic creed, were inha- 
bited or governed by Sylphs, Uudinas, Gnomes, 
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and Salamanders. The vun researches of the 
cab&lists, however, produced some discoveries 
in experimental physics, and the more orna- 
mental part of their system has suggested the 
machinery of the most elegant poem in our 
language. 

About the middle of the 17th century, 
when the partizans of this philosophy were 
hardly yet laughed out of countenance, the 
Abbe Villars undertook to expose its absur- 
dities in a satire entitled Le Comte de Qabalis, 
ou Entretiens sur les sciences secretes, a work 
which was very popular in France, and per- 
haps instrumental in discrediting the reveries 
which it ridiculed. Its author feigns that he 
was acquainted with a number of philoso- 
phers who prosecuted the study of the occult 
sciences, and was employed to correspond in 
their name with the Count Grabalis, a cele- 
brated German adept, who was expected in a 
short time to visit Paris. The count is much 
prepossessed in his favour by the letters he 
received, and, on coming to Paris, immediately 
waits on his correspondent, whom he finds 
endued with such excellent dispoeitionS' for 
the reception of his doctrines, that he resolves 
to develope to him the whole Arcana of the 
Rosicrucian science. Previous, however, to 
thb initiation, he enjoins, as requisite to the 
successful prosecution of hb studies, a renun- 
ciation, which, if really as essential as the 
adept describes, satisfactorily accounts for the 
little progress that has been made in the caba- 
listic arts. As a compensation, the disciple is 
promised the most familiar acquaintance with 
the elementary spirits, and he of course feels 
deeply interested concerning their attributes. 
This introduces the ensuing conversations, 
which relate to sylphs, undinas, &c., and the 
nature of their intercourse with the children of 
men. The whole system of Sylphs and Gnomes 
had been originally unfolded by Pai-acelsus. 
But the Abbe Villars has chiefly followed La 
Chiave del Gabinetto, a work attributed to 
the Signor Giuseppe Francisco Bom, a Mil- 
anese impostor, who, being forced to leave his 
own country on account of his dissolute life 
and heretical opinions, travelled through 
Europe, imposing on the credulous by a pre- 
tended knowledge of cabalistic secrets. During 
his life a series of letters were printed, under 
title of Chiave del Gabinetto^ which were pre- 



tended to have been written by Born, but 
which, in fact, only contain a record of his 
supposed secrets and opinions. The two first 
letters give an account of a conversation held 
between Borri and a Danish cabalist with 
regard to elementary beings. The others dis- 
close the secrets concerning transmutation of 
metals, the perpetual mobile, &c. 

The Comte Gabalis was followed by a num- 
ber of tales relating to elementary beings. In 
Les Ondins, a princess escapes from the power 
of a magician, by whom she is persecuted. 
She arrives at the sea-shore, and in a fit of 
despair at her forlorn situation, plunges into 
the deep, where she is hospitably received by 
the undinas, whose palace and empire are 
magnificently described. 

L'Amant Salamandre is the story of an in- 
terested governess, who, in order to procure 
an establishment for a son, resolves to bring 
her pupil, a young lady of beauty and for- 
tune, into a situation which will compel her 
to form this unequal alliance. With this 
view she leads her to despise the human 
species, and to sigh for beings of a superior 
order, as alone worthy of her virtues and ac- 
complishments. Her thoughts are thus turned 
towards an intercourse with elementary spi- 
rits, and her ruin is finally completed by the 
introduction of the young man, invested with 
the imposing attributes of a salamander. 

Les Lutins de Chateau de Kernosy is the 
work of Madame Murat, so well known by 
her fairy tales. The enchantments here, also, 
are fictitious, and performed by pretended 
magicians in order to accomplish their pur- 
pose. Two lovers, with the view of facilitat- 
ing their introduction into a castle inhabited 
by their mistresses, contrive to pass for ele- 
mentary spirits, deceive the vigilance of a 
severe and antiquated duenna, and get rid of 
their rivals, who are two awkward and cre- 
dulous rustics. 

Herodotus, the father of history, tells us of 
men who, at particular seasons, changed 
themselves into wolves, and we are informed 
in the 8th eclogue of Virgil that Moeris was 
often detected in this disguise. Solinus also 
mentions a people of Istria who possessed the 
same enviable privilege. The notion, doubt- 
less, had its foundation in the imposition of 
pretended sorcerers, who laid claim to a power 
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of effecting thb transformation, and perhaps, 
to aid the deception, disguised themselves in 
wolves' skins. The helief, however, in this 
faculty, left a name behind it in every country 
of Europe. lie who enjoyed it was called 
Garwalf by the Normans, and Bisclaveret by 
the Bretons, which is the name of one of the 
Armorican lays of Marie. It contains the 
story of a baron, whose wife perceiving that 
her husband was invariably absent during 
three days of the week, interrogated him so 
closely on the cause of his periodical disap- 
pearance, that she at length reduced him 
to the mortifying acknowledgement that 
during one half of the week he prowled as 
a bisclaveret ; and she also extracted from 
him a secret, which enabled her to confirm 
his metamorphosis. From a passage in the 
Origines Gauloises, by La Tour d'Auvergne, 
it would appear that a belief in this species 
of transformation continued long in Britany. 
^— " Dans r opinion des Bretons, ces memes 
hommes se i-evetent, pendant la nuit, de 
peaux de Loups, et en prennent quelquefois 
la forme, pour se trover a des assemblees ou 
Je demon est suppose presider. Ce que T on 
dit ici des deguisements et des coui-ses noc- 
turnes de ces pretendus hommes loups, dont 
r espece n* est pas encore entieremeut eteinte 



dans r andenne Armoiiqae, doub iBpeDe ei 
que r histoire rapporte des Lycantrc^hct d* 
Irlande." In Ireland, indeed, thia supenti- 
tion probably subsisted longer than in 9bj 
other country. *' In some parts of Franee,* 
says Sir William Temple in his 3fi8oeI]iiMi, 
" the common people once belieyed cextiinlj 
there were Lougaroos, or men tamed into 
wolves ; and I remember several Irish of the 
same mind." 

Under this name of Lonps-Garoox, thon 
persons who enjoyed this agreeable fiKidtj 
have been introduced into sevenl Frendi 
tales, and other works of fiction, dming tlia 
period on which we are now employed. 
These productions have been very happily 
ridiculed in L'Histoire des Imaginations de 
M. Oufle, by the Abbe Bardelon. This work 
is partly written on the model of Don Quixote, 
and contains the stoiy of a credulous and in- 
dolent man, who, having read nothing bat 
marvellous tales, believes, at length, in the 
existence of sorcerers, demons, and loope- 
garoux. He first imagines that he is perse- 
cuted by a spirit, then alternately fancies 
himself a magician and loup-garou, and de- 
votes his time to the discovery of a mode of 
penetrating into the thoughts of men, and 
attracting the affections of women. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Sketch of the Origin and Progress of the English Novel — Serious — Comic — ^Romantic 

— Conclusion. 



It will have been remarked, that the account 
of the modem French tales and novels has 
been much less minute than the analysis of 
those fictitious histories by which they were 
preceded. To this compression of the subject, 
1 have been led partly by the variety, and 
j)artly by the notoriety of the more recent 
productions. In the early periods of litera- 
ture, works of fiction were rare, and thus it 
was comparatively easy to enumerate and 
describe them. But during: last centurj', the 
jfumber of fictitious writin^^, both in France 
and England was so great, that as full an 
account of them as of tho^ which api>caied 



in former times, would occupy many volumes. 
Such analysis is likewise the less necessary or 
proper, since, when works of fiction become 
so very numerous and varied, they cease to 
be characteristic of the age in which they 
were produced. In former periods, when 
readers were few, and when only one species 
of fiction appeared at a time, it was easy to 
judge what were the circumstances which 
gave birth to it, and to which it gave birth in 
turn. But in later times, not only an infinite 
number of works, but works uf different 
kinds, have sprung up at once ; and thus were 
no longer exprcdbive of the taste and feelings 
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€f the period of their composition. Ahoye 
all, what renders a minute analysis unneces- 
sary is, that the works themselves are known 
to most readers, and, consequently, a detailed 
account of them would be altogether super- 
flu«/us. Abstracts may be presented on occa- 
sions where the original is little known, and 
abounds in long details, but they are perfectly 
unsuitable and improper when the whole 
novel is concisely and elegantly composed. 
In this case the value of the original consists 
less in the story itself than in the style and 
sentiments and colouring — in short, in a 
variety of circumstances, which in an analysis 
or abridgement totally evaporate and dis- 
appear. 

Such views have prevented me tiom enter- 
ing into detail concerning the French, and 
they apply still more forcibly to the English 
novel. What could be more insufferable than 
an analysis of Tom Jones, and how feeble 
would be the idea which it would convey of 
the original? Accordingly I shall confine 
luysjelf to a very short and general survey of 
the works of English fiction. 

We have already seen that, during the 
reigns of our Henrys and Edwards, the English 
nation was chiefly entertained with the fables 
of chivalry. The French romances concern- 
ing Arthur ^nd his knights continued to be 
the most popular productions during the rule 
of the Plantagenet monarchs. In the time of 
Edward lY. the fictions of chivalry were re- 
presented in an English garb in the Morte 
Arthure, which is a compilation from the 
most celebrated French romances of the 
Round Table ; while, at the same period, the 
romantic inventions concerning the history of 
Troy and clasncal heroes were translated and 
printed by the indefatigable Caxton. Artus 
de la Bretagne and Huon of Bourdeaux were 
done into English by Lord Bemers in the 
reign of Henry VIII., and continued, along 
with the Morte Arthure, to be the chief de- 
iight of our ancestors during the sway of the 
fEunily of Tudor. In the age of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the Spanish romances concerning Amadis 
and Palmerin were translated, and a few imi- 
tations of the romances of chivalry were also 
written in English. Of this class of fiction, 
the " Famous, delectable, and pleasaunt Hys- 
torie of the renowned Parismus^ Prince of 



Bohemia,*' may be regarded as a representa- 
tive. This work, written by Emanuel Ford, 
and printed 1598, was so popular in its day, 
that the ISth edition, in black letter, is now 
before me. It is principally formed on the 
model of the Spanish romances, particularly 
on Palmetin d' Oliva. 

The Omatus and Artesia, also by Emanuel 
Ford, and the Pheander, or Maiden Knight, 
written by Henry Roberts, and printed in 
1595, belong to the same class of composition. 
By this time, however, the genuine spirit of 
chivaliy had evaporated, and these produc- 
tions present but a feeble image of the doughty 
combats and daring adventures of Lancelot or 
Tristan. A new state of society and manners 
had sprung up, and hence the nation eagerly 
received those innumerable translations and 
imitations of the Italian tales, which, being 
now widely diffused by means of Paynter*8 
Palace of Pleasure, Whetstone's Heptfuneron, 
and Grimstone's Admirable Histories, supplied 
to the higher class of English readers that 
species of entertainment which their ancestors 
had formerly derived from the Recuyell of 
the Hystoryes of Trove and the Legends of 
Arthur. The exploits of chivalry — ^the atro- 
cities and intrigues of the Italian tales, are 
now alike neglected ; and while such works 
as those of Richardson and Fielding interpose 
between, they can scarcely be regarded by the 
present age or posterity. Yet it should not 
be forgotten that the images and characters 
of chivalry bestowed additional richness and 
variety on the luxuriant fancy of Spenser, 
while the incidents of the Italian tales supplied 
materials even for the inexhaustible imagina- 
tion of Shakspeare, and gave birth to that 
peculiar turn of tragic as well as comic interest 
adopted by the most numerous and noble race 
of our dramatic poets. 

While the English nation, during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, were chiefly amused with 
the fading remains of romances of chivaliy^ 
and the earliest imitations of Italian tales, 
there was invented, during the same period, 
a new species of novel, written in a style of 
bad taste and affectation, to which there had 
hitherto been no parallel, and of which it is 
to be hoped there will never be an imitation^ 
The first work of this description was the 
Euphues of John Lylie, who was bom in 1663 
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fai tlie Wolds of KcBt. At aa cvfj age he 
went to covrty wfane be wvo iMliooued bj' 
Q«oen VMiaheih, and hoped to be fw e feii c d 
to the atoatioii d MmUr d the Rereb ; h«t 
after an attendance of manj Jtmn, he was 
IhaU J disappouited. ^liile at the Engfisfa 
court he wrote his romanee of Eophnes, which 



Ids 

in hnrcy 

the nistfiire d whidi Eaphuea aitemptB to 
deoKMHtzate, bj Tcinin£ng- her ** that thooj^ 
the rvst fret the hazdest steel, jet doCh it not 
eat the emerald ; though the Poljrpua change 
his hoe, yet the asJamander keepeth his co- 



some penoiis hare enoneooslj imagined to be '. loor.** To all this Lncilla replies bjr trvadi^ 

intended as a satire on the phraseolocr of the 

coart ladies daring the reign of Elizabeth. 

Eapfancs, howerer, seems perfectlj a serious 

prodnction, and its anthor had either the bad 

taste to adopt in composition the absord style 

of conrenation which was then in rogue, or, 

what is mote probable, the popularity of his 

work introduced an aflPected jargon among the 

Preeiemses RidicuUt of the age, in the same 

manner as the romances of Mad. Scnderi 

hrooght the long and inflated compliments of 

her chancters into &shion : — 

Deax nobles ramygnsnis, gnads lec t e ufi des 

Romans, 
M* ont dlt toot Cyms dans Won kmgs eooiplnnena. 

The work of Lylie, which was pablished 
about 1580, is dirided into two parts, of which 
the first is entitled Euphues, and the second 
Euphues and his England. In the beginning 
of this production we are told that Euphues, 
an Athenian gentleman, distinguished for the 
elegance of his person and beauty of his wit, 
hb amorous temperament and roving disposi- 
tion, arrived at the court of Naples, " which 
"was rather the Tabernacle of Venus than the 
Temple of Vesta, and more meet for an atheist 
than one of Athens." Here Euphues forms a 
friendship with Philautus, a Neapolitan gen- 
tleman, who carries him to sup at the house 
of his mistress Lucilla, or the gentlewoman, 
as she is called through the romance, where 
he is so coldly received that he inquires if it 
be the guise of Italy to welcome strangers 
with strangeness. In spite of this unfavourable 
reception, Euphues becomes deeply enamoured 
of Lucilla, and after supper requests leave to 
give a discourse on the topic, whether love is 
most excited by the perfections of mind or 
beauties of form. Lucilla is so captivated 
with the eloquence of Euphues in treating 
this delicate subject, that " for his sake she 
forsakes Philautus." After thb there is little 
Incident in the romance, but many intricate 



him in the nme manner as ahe had formerly 
used Philantns. These nnfortonate lovers 
are now reconciled, and Enphoes writes his 
"" Coolmg Card to Philantna, and all fond 
Lorers.** He then returns to Athens, whence 
he transmits sereial letters to his Neapolitan 
friend, and also a system of education which 
he drew up, and entitled Euphues and his 
Ephcebtts. 

In the oommenoement of the second part, 
Euphues, haring joined Philautus, sets out on 
a voyage to England. The episodical story 
of the hermit, which he hears on his passage, 
is exoeUent, and the advice of the recluse to 
his ftunily reminds us of that perfect specimen 
of worldly wisdom exhibited in the Instruc- 
tions of Lord Burleigh to his Son. After the 
arrival of Euphues in England, we are pre- 
sented with some curious details concerning 
the manners and government of that countiy 
in the age of Queen Elizabeth. On reaching 
London, Philautus having fallen in love with 
a lady called Camilla, consults a magician 
how he may win her affections ; and he, of 
course, cannot do this without relating all 
the examples of vehement passion recorded 
in ancient history and mythology. The ma- 
gician is as learned on the subject of philtres, 
hut concludes, " that though many there have 
been so wicked as to seek such meanes, yet 
was there never any so unhappy as to find 
them." Phikutus being thus disappointed, 
sends Camilla an amatory letter enclosed in a 
mulberry, which having failed to gain her love, 
he transmits a second, in which he threatens 
suicide, and subscribes himself — " Thine ever, 
though shortly never." 

At this crisis Euphues is recalled by letters 
to Athens, whence he transmits to Italy, for 
use of the Neapolitan ladies, what he calls 
" Euphues* Glass for Europe," a flattering 
description of England, which he considera 
as the mirror in which other countries sliould 
dress themselves. This, of course, contains 
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an encomiastic representation of the conrt — 
the beauty, talents, and, above all, the chas- 
tity of Queen Elizabeth, and the yirtues of 
English women, *' who do not, like the Italian 
ladies, drink wine before they rise, to increase 
their colour." Philautus now reports by letter 
that he had married the lady Flavia, who, it 
will be recollected, was his third mistress." 
'' Euphues then gave himself to solitariness, 
determining to sojourn in some uncouth place ; 
&nd this order he left with his friends, that 
if any news came or letters, that they should 
direct them to the Mount of Selexsedra, where 
I leave him, either to his musing or muses." 
In the romance of Euphues there are chiefly 
three faults, which indeed pervade all the 
novels of the same school. 1. A constant 
antithesis, not merely in the ideas, but words, 
as one more given to theft than to threft, 2. 
An absurd affectation of learning, by constant 
reference to history and mythology. 3. A 
ridiculous superabundance of similitudes: 
Lylid is well characteiised by Drayton, as 
always 

Talking of Atones, stars, planets, fishes, flies, 
Plajtng with words and idle similies. 

rhus, in the very commencement of the work, 
the author, moi-alizing on the elegance and 
accomplishments of his hero, romarks, " that 
freshest colours soonest fade — the keenest 
razor soonest turns his edge — the finest cloth 
is soonest eaten with moths, and the cambrick 
sooner stained than the coarse canvass." The 
same style is preserved in the most impas- 
sioned letters and conversations in the work. 
Philautus, writing to Euphues, who had just 
deprived him of the affections of his mistress, 
compares his rival, in the course of a single 
page, to musk, the cedar tree, a swallow, bee, 
and spider ; while perfect friendship is likened 
to the glow-worm, frankincense, and the da- 
mask rose. As a specimen of the amorous 
dialect of the romance, Lucilla, after remind- 
ing her admirers that there are more dangers 
in love that hares in Athos, runs over all the 
examples of antiquity in which ladies had 
been deceived by strangers, as Dido, Ariadne, 
&c. " It is common and lamentable," she 
continues, *' to behold simplicity entrapped in 
Bubtilty, and those that have most might to 
be infected with most malice. The spider 



weaveth the fine web to hang the fly — ^the 
wolfe weareth a faire face to devoure \,ix^ 
lamb— >the merlin striketh at the partridge^ 
the eagle snappeth at the fly ♦ ♦ ♦ . 1 have 
read that the bull being tied to the fig-tree 
loseth his strength — that the whole herd of 
deer stand at the gaze if they smell a sweet 
apple — that the dolphin by the souiid of 
musick is brought to shore. And then no 
marvell it is if the wilde deere be caught with 
an apple, that the tame damosell is wonne 
with a blossom — if the fleet dolphin be al- 
lured with harmony, that women be entangled 
with the melody of men^s speech." 

Notwithstanding its bad taste and affecta- 
tion, or perhaps in consequence of them, 
Euphues was in the highest vogue at the pe- 
riod of its composition^ particularly among 
the court ladies, who had all the phrases by 
heart. Blount, the editor of six of Lylie*8 
comedies, informs us that all the ladies of 
that time were his scholars ; she who spoke 
not Euphuism being as little regarded at court 
as if she could not speak French. Ben John- 
son often makes his ladies quote Euphues. 
Thus Fallace, in Every Man out of his Hu- 
mour (act V. scene x.), *' 0, Master Brisk, as 
'tis said in Euphues, Hard is the choice, when 
one is compelled either by silence to die with 
grief, or by speaking to live with shame." 

Unfortunately, Lylie had not merely ad- 
mirers, but, as was naturally to be expected 
from his popularity, many imitators. Of 
these, one of the earliest was Lodge, author 
of Rosalynd, or Euphues' Golden Legacy, a 
production printed in 1590, and chiefly curious 
as being the origin of one of Shakspeare*s most 
celebrated dramas. Part of Lodge's novel was 
probably taken from the Coke's Tale of Oa- 
melyn, which was written by a contemporary 
of Chaucer, and has by some been erroneously 
attributed to that father of English poetry. 
Gramelyn, the younger son of Sir Johan de 
Boundis, was deprived of his inheritance and 
scurvily treated by hb elder brother, who, 
among other things, persuaded him to wrestle 
with a doughty champion, hoping that he 
would be destroyed in the combat. In ail 
his misfortunes Gamelyn received much com- 
misseration from Adam, the old steward of 
his deceased father, by whose assistance ne 
at lenfrth escaped from the cruelty oi ni« 
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brother, and arrived, with his preserver, at a 
forest, where he sees a hand of outlaws seated 
at a repast, and is conducted by them to their 
king. Lodge's Kosalynd, in its turn, has sug- 
gested almost the whole plot of As Yon Like 
It, in which Shakspeare has not merely bor- 
rowed the story, but sketched several of 
the principal characters, and copied several 
speeches and expi-essions from the novel. 
The phrase " Weeping tears," used by the 
clown (act il. scene iv.), and the whole de- 
scription given by Oliver (act iv. scene iii.) 
of Orlando discovering him in the forest while 
in danger from the lion and serpent, is copied 
from Lodge's Rosalynd. A song in the second 
icene of the fourth act, beginning 

What shall he have that killed the deer ?— 
His leather skin and horns to wear, &c. 

is from a passage in Lodge : — " What newes, 
forester ? hast thou wounded some deere and 
lost him in the fall ? Care not, man, for so 
small a loss — ^thy fee was but the skinne and 
the homes." Lodge's work also contains 
verses which indicate some poetical taste and 
feeling, and which have not been neglected 
by Shakspeare in the poetry and songs with 
which he has interspersed his delightful 
drama. The characters, however, of the 
Clown and Audrey are of his own invention, 
as also that of Jaques, who fills the back- 
ground of the scene with a gloomy sensibility, 
like the Pallida Mors in the festive odes of 
Horace. The catastrophe of the piece is also 
considerably altered. Shakspeare, as is re- 
marked by his commentators, appears to have 
been in great haste to conclude As You Like 
It. In Lodge, the elder brother is instru- 
mental in saving Aliena from a band of ruffians 
" who thought to steal her away, and to give 
her to the king for a present, hopeing by such 
gifte to purchase all their pardons." Without 
the intervention of this circumstance, the pas- 
sion of Celia (under name of Aliena) appears 
to be very hasty. It was conceived for a 
person of unamiable disposition, of whose re- 
formation she had just heard, and whom she 
had only known at her father's court as 
remarkable for a churlish disposition, and his 
illiberal treatment of a younger brother. 
Finally, in Ix>dge's novel the usurping Duke 
12 not diverted from his purpose by the pious 



counsels of a hermit, but is sabdiied and kilM 
by the twelve peers of France, who were 
brought by the third brother of Rosader to 
assist him in the recovery of his right. This 
incident, of course, could not have been *veQ 
introduced into a drama; but even in thii 
which Shakspeare has adopted in its place, he 
has suppressed, while hurr3ring to a conda- 
sion, the dialogue between the nsnrper and 
hermit, ^* and thus lost," as Dr Johnson has 
remarked, '* an opportunity of exhibiting a 
moral lesson, in which he mi^ht have found 
matter worthy of his highest powers. He 
has also forgot old Adam, the servant of Sr 
Rowland de Boyes, whose fidelity should 
have entitled him to some notice and reward, 
and whom Lodge, at the conclusion of hb 
novel, makes captain of the king's guard." 

Shakspeare has likewise been indebted for 
the plot of his Winter's Tale to another novel 
of the same school — The Pleasant History of 
Dorastus and Fawnia, by R. Greene, an author 
equally remarkable for his genius and profli- 
gacy. It was at one time supposed that the 
novel was founded on the play, but Dr Fanner 
discovered a copy of Dorastus and Fawnia 
printed in 1588, which was previous to the 
composition of the Winter's Tale. Our great 
dramatist, however, has changed all the names. 
His Leontes, King of Sicil/, is called Egistes 
in the novel ; Polyxenes, King of Bohemia, 
is there named Pandosto ; Mamillius, Prince 
of Sicily, Garinter ; and Hermione, Bellaria ; 
Florizel is Greene's Dorastus, and Perdita his 
Fawnia. Shakspeare has also added the cha- 
racters of Antigonus, Paulina, and Autolycus. 
In the principal part of the plot he has ser- 
vilely followed the novel. The oracle, in the 
second scene of the third act, is copied from 
it, and in various passages he has merely ver- 
sified its language. Thus the lines, 

The gods themselTes, 
Humbling their deities to love, hare taken 
The shapes of beasts upon them : Jupiter 
Became a bull, and l>ellowed ; the green Neptune, 
A ram, and bleated ; and the fire-robed god, 
Golden Apollo, a poor humble swain. 
As I am now, — 

are from the following passage in Dorastus and 
! Fawnia : — " And vet, Dorastus, shame not the 

shepherd's weed — The heavenly gods have 
\ sometimes earthly thoughts ; Neptune became 
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Bnro, Jupitera bull, Apoltoa shepherd: Tli^ 
pxla, and yet in love — Tkm a man, appointed 
to love." By his adherence to tlie novel, the 
poet has also been led into the grossest geo- 
graphical blunders, as making Boliemia a 
niajltime country, fending anibassadors to the 
Iile of Delplioi, Ac. He has iikewisi 



betrayed into sach improhahilltiea and bi-cach 
of the drainrttic rules, as could only he atoiieJ 
for by his skilful delineation of character, 
Btid that wild simplicity which pervades the 
sentimenta and language. 

Greene is also author of a romance coiled 
Arcadia, published in lfl87, and formed on the 
Riodvl of Sidney's celebrated pastoral, which, 
tliough it was not printed till some years after 
the publication of Greene's Arcadia, had been 
written a enusiderable time before it. 

The most beautiful, however, and best 
kniiwn of Greene's productions, is bis Philo- 
mela, otherwise called Lady Fitz water's 
Nightingale, in honour of the Lady Fitzwater, 
to whom it ii addressed ; " being penned," as 
the author says in the dedication, " to approve 
wiinien's chastity." This beautiful tale has 
been lately reprinted in the firet number of 
the Archatca, and is suHiuient, as the editor 
remarks, to rescue the author's memory from 
the shame of a eotiMaia prostitution of his 
talents to immoral purposes. The character 
of Philomela is so exquisitely drawn, 
nuiny attractions of saint-like puiity, that the 
fancy which portrayed it, must have been 
times illumined by the most tender and sub- 
lime conceptions. The style is indeed de- 
formed by the affectations of Eujihuism, but, 
in the conduct of the story, there is a selec- 
tiim of circumstances which anticipates the 
skill of a later period, and which 
more remarkable, when contrasted with the 
prolixity of Sidney's Arcadia, a work enjoy- 
in;; in that age the highest reputation. 

Philonitia, the heroine of this tale, was thi 
wife of a Venetian nobleman, Count Philippo 
Mmlici. and formed the wonder of that city, 
" not for her beauty, though Italy afforded 
none so fair — not for. her dowry, though she 
were the only daughter of the Duke of Milan, 
hut fur the admirable honours of her mind, 
which were so many and matchless, that Virtue 

Pi'med to have planted there the paradi 



her perfection." Though the veil which this prudence. 



lady " used for her face was the covert of her 
own house — though she never would go 
abroad but in company of her husband, and 
then with such bashfulnesa, that she seemed 
to hold heiself faulty in stepping beyond the 
shadow of her own mansion; nevertheless, the 
unreasonable count " tormented her mora 
with jealousy than recompensed her with 
afTeclion, feeding upon that passion that gnaw- 
eth' like envy upon her own flesh." In this 
frame of niind lie bethought himself who of 
his guests had " most courteous entertainment' 
at her hand." It is true, he was unable ta' 
call to his recollection any impropriety of con* 
levity of behaviour; but then 
he remembered " that every outwanl appear- 
not an authenticat instance, that the 
■ the Alisander leaves be, the more 
bitter is the sap, and the salamander is the 
most warm when he lieth furthest from the 
from all which he drew Ihe inference, 
women are most heart-hollow when 
they are most lip-holy." 

This unfortunate recollection concerning 

the colour of Alisander leaves, and the very 

peculiar properties of the saloraandei, together 

with other similitudes equally oonduHve, 

stars, and eagles, and astronomer'! 

almanacks, induced the count to employ on 

intimate friend, called Qiovanni Lul«sio, the 

1 line and courtly gentleman of Venioe, 

moke experience of his wife's honesty;" 

Lutesio jiromiung the husltand, that, if he 

found her pliant to listen to his ])aauon, hs 

manifest to him without di^^i 

sembling. 

Lutesio accordingly began to lay his Kut^ 

id one day, when he found Philomela ntting 

one in her garden, unging to her lute many 

merry ditties, he embraced an opportunity of 

informing her that he was in love, but without 

eaiing who was the object of his 
On this ocomion Philomela propounded 
many moral maxims, illustrated by appoeil 
examples drawn from mythology and Rom 
history, and said so many line things about' 
ravens and musked Angelica, that he did 
venture to proceed farther, but went to io^' 
form his friend of the modesty of hb wife, 
and to reheaiw the " cooling card of gool 
counsel," which lie had received from hiC 
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conscience -stricken, rose np and dechnd, 
" tluit there b nothing so secret hat the dMi 
of days will reveal ; that as oil, though it ht 
moist, qnencheth not fire, so time, thoogk 
ever so long, is no sore covert for sin ; bat ■ 
a spark raked np in cinders will at last begii 
to glow and manifest a flame, ao treacfaoj 
hidden in silence will horst forth and crj lor 
revenge." 

<< \Miat9oever viOainj,** continned he, <■ ths 
heart doth work, in process of time the worm 
of conscience will hewray. It booteth littk 



The hnshand, however, was not satisfied ; 
he attributed the legend of good lessons she 
had uttered, to his friend having refrained 
fh>m professing a passion for herself, and 
therefore persuaded him to declare a love 
which he did not feel. Lutesio accordingly 
sent her a letter to that purpose, accompanifld 
by a had sonnet. Philomela returned an 
indign&nt answer, but also replied to the 
sonnet, to " show that her wit was equal to 
her virtue." 

All this was reported to the husband, who 
now began to entertain suspicions of Lutesio, by circumstanee to discover the sorrow I 
and to fear, that ** Men cannot dally with conceive, or little need I show my wife^s is- 
flre, nor sport with affection, and that he who nocency, when these slaves whom I snbomed 
had been a suitor in jest might be a speeder to peijure themselves, have proclaimed ber 
in earnest." At length his suspicions were so chastity and my dishonour : soifice it then 
confinned by trifles light as air, that been- that I repent, thoogh too late, and wodd 
tertained no doubt of the infidelity of his make amends; hot I have sinned beyond 
wife, but as he had no proof, he suborned two satisfHrtion. for there is no sofficieot iccom- 
of bis slaves to testify her guilt. The courts ; pense for unjust slander. Therefore, in pe- 
of justice accordingly pronounced a sentence nalty of my perjury towards Philomela, I 
of divorce, and banished both Lutesio and , crave my^lf justice against myself^ that yon 
Philomela from the Venetian territory. \ would enjoin a penance, hot no less than tbe 

Philomela sailed for Palermo. During the extremity of death.^ 
voyage the shipmaster became enamoured of, The Ebfe of Philippo^ however, was tfUfd 
her beauty, *^ but his passion was so qxiailed by the cWmency of the dnke. aad all set out 
by the rareness of ber qualities, that he rather in diflerent <firectiona in qtjt of the injured 
endeavoured to reverence her as a saint, than Philomela. The husband arrived at Pdermo, 
to love her as a [^araniour/* On her arrival and in despair accused himself of a mnrder 
at l^iIe^lK^ she reside^! with hini and his wife, which had been commitred in an ohsnue 
and found in their humble dwellia:; that comer of the eirv. Philomela hemriar that a 
^ ^uiet rested in low thou;j:hts, and the sa£e!^t Venetian was thrjwTi into prison, asked to 
content iti the {.^.vn^t cottafj:es: that the :<«« him. and perceived thniuiih fih« ktdce 
ht;|{heHt trees abi<le the sharpe<>t storms^ and that he was indeed her hushan^i : and. about 
the xreatc^t I'erN^.na.ies the sorest fr»jwns of the same time, she learned tha: her ioaxence 
fbrtujie : theretV're with patience she bnjwked had been established at Venice. Her fint 
her homely course *}f life, and had more •^uiec emotions were thuet 'li imnicnanon ami hopes 
sleeps than in her palace in Venice ; >>nly her if revenue, but soon sh« nmimisd hoaeif 
dLsconteut was when she thou;;hc on Philippo. ** that the won! husband is a hiich fierm, 
th^it he hii*! pnjve«l so uukiiiu. and on Lucl'sio. easily pnjoounce*! in the month* bus aev<a' to 
that tor her sake he was ^ ieeply injured : '>* banished frijm ^e heart — knowvst tho« 
Yec. as well as >he :iii'.ih*, she -sai^e*! these not that the lure of a wife must not end bet 
fi»re»s and -.vvered her *iAr»i fortunes with the '^v ieath * that the term it marraiire » ated 
8hai.i<'w r '^er :nn«,»cetice.** :n :he .crave *' She tiien n^ame*i sj her^eif 

Me:in%'i:!e Lutesio "lad :le*i to the '"hike >f %a -.'xcuse t^^r the c^inuuct or her husoaod. 
M:!an. the ^t!ier .»t ?hi:»'ntela» auu :nf'rne»i * •hat he ii'i :tot Turk this wr^jmr becaoseh* 
him t the r!;ur«es iiLriicte^i ai lis iau.:«icer. «.ve«i uiuthvr. lut >rcause he »vi»riovw«t thee: 
The :u!v» •riHiie«iiatetv vn cee^itd :u V^mv>., T'^aa- '«ii«'U^v that ti>rre«i him tu tiiac Diilx. 
and ^iiujhc -ei»arati«»u !*r»»ni *htf ?euate. rh«y?e in«i -u>i.»ic!ou :s .nt:!«itnt juiy to suidi a^ 
^v«s '.vho J.id ')eeii suoorrie^i yy :he ouuiit, -iMid-aearre<i "over?* ' 
euiifeage*! 'ht^ir :H*r*ur^ fheti the v>»uui» L' nder the indnenm of these 
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appeared in court, wlien her Iiusliaud waa af- 
ni)i;iieil, Slid accused hereelf of the murder. 
Id the course of the trial, the innocence of 
both was made maiiifeiit. The judge inquii'ed 
why these two did pleail tliemselveg guilty ; 
Philipfio answered for despair, as wear}' of 
his life — Philomela said for the safety of her 
huiiband. 

" Tlie Sicilians at this shuuted at her won- 
drous virtues, and Philippo, in el swoon be- 
tween grief and joy, was Carried aw^ half 
dMd to his lodging, where he had not lain 
two hours, but, in an ecstasy, he ended his 
life. And Philomela bearing of the dealli of 
her liushKiid, fall into extreme pasitiuiis. She 
retunied home to Venice, and there lived the 
desolate widow of Pbili|ipo Medici all her 
life ; which constant chastity made her so 
famous, that in her life she was honoured as 
the paragon of virtue, and after her death 
solemnly, and with wonderful honour, en- 
tumbe I in St Mark's Church, and her fame 
holden canonized until this day in Venice." 

The concluding incident uf the etoiy of 
Philoinela is evidently an awkward alteration 
of Boccaccio's celebtated story of Titus and 
Oesip|ius (fite p. 241). The fint part, which 
lelates to the trial of the wife by the hus- 
•band's friend, correspundH, as has doubUesa 
iMien remarked, with the episode of the Ca- 
rioga ImperlinenU, in Dod Quixute, where 
Anselinn |>ersuadea his friend to try the chas- 
tity of bis wife Camilla. It it not pruliable, 
however, tliat Greene and Cervantes copied 
from each other ; Greene was dead before 
Don Quixote was published, and it is not 
likely that Cervantes had any opportunity of 
])eiu«ing Philomela. They must therefore 
have borrowed from some common original. 
Indeed, I remember to liave once read the 
■tory in some old Italian novelist, but cannot 
iiaw recall it more precisely to my recollection. 
Philomela U the origin of Davenport's play 
of the CMy Night-cap, where Lorenzo makes 
his friend Philippo try the chot^tity of his 
wife, Abstemia, sister to the Duke of Venice. 
This drama was written early in the 17th 
century, and has been published in Dodsley's 
collection ; but the editor is mistaken in aup- 
IHiBing that it is borrowed from the Curioeo 
Im|«rtinente, as the plot coincides much 
mote rlwiely with Philomela. Lotenso bribes 



slaves to swear to his wife's infidelity. 
The Duke of Venice comes to seek reparation 
for the wrongs of Abstemia, who had mean- 
while retired to Milan, where all that takes 
place corresponds precisely with what occurs 
at Palermo in Philomela. The style, too, b 
full of Euphuism, and even the words of 
Greene are soraetimea adopted : — 

O when lh« BliiuD.Isr leaf luuks grean, 

Tfao up is IhsD moat bitter. An approved appeir- 

UnuBulbpnticinilnnce: Sliethst Ulip-bolj 

Iiodge and Greene are the only imitators of 
Lylie, who have atoned for affectation of 
style by any felicity of geninsor invention; 
and 1 certainly do not mean to detain the 
reader with the Euphuism of Phllotimus, by 
Brian Melbrank, published 1683, or Breton's 
Miseries of Mavillla, merely because they 
were printed in black letter, and are as scarce 
as they deserve to tie. 

The style of novel-writing introduced by 
Lylie, was not of long po]iularity, but the 
laste by which it was succeeded is not more 
deserriug of coiuinendaliuQ. During the agi- 
tated rugn of Charles 1., and the subustence 
of the commonwealth, the English nation 
were better employed than in the composi- 
tion or perusal of romancea. By the time of 
the Restoration, the popularity of the Arcadia, 
which hod been publislied in the reign of 
James I., and prevalence uf the French heroic 
romance, fostered a taste for more |<onderoua 
compoutions than any that had hitherto ap- 
peared. The Ellana, printed in ItHIl, is sa 
remarkable for its affectation, though of a 
different species, as the novels of the school of 
Euphnes. Ill Eliona, when a pei'son dies, be 
is ^d to depart into tile suhterranean walks 
of the Stygian grove — to s«'e Is always called 
to iovisagc, to raise Is to suscitale, and a ladder 
of ropes is termed a futial ladder. Flora 
" spreads her fragrant mantle on the super- 
ficies of the earth, and bespangles the vei'daut 
grass with herbeauteuusadomments ;" and a 
lover " enters a grove free from the frequenta- 
tions of any besides the ranging beasts and 
pleasing birds, whose dulcet notes exulscerate 
him out of his melancholy contemplations." 

I'he celebrated Duchess of Newcastle em- 
ployed herself in NiuHar productions ; bu t tile 
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only English romance of this description that 
obtained any notoriety, is the Parthenissa of 
Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery, which was pub- 
lished in 1664, and is much in the style of 
the French romance of the school of Calpre- 
nede and Scuderi. In the commencement of 
thb work, a stranger, richly armed, and pro- 
portionally blest with all the gifts of na- 
ture and education, alights at the temple of 
Hierapolis in Syria, where the queen of love 
had fixed an oracle as famous as the deity to 
whom it was consecrated. A priest called 
Callimachus, who belonged to the establish- 
ment, accosted him, and, without farther 
introduction or ceremony, begged a relatien 
of the incidents of hb life: the stranger 
agreed to furnish him with the notices re- 
quired as a penance, but it is not clear whether 
he means on himself or Callimachus; one 
thing, however, is certain, that a penance is 
imposed on the reader. He prosecutes his 
story for some time without intermission, and 
then devolves it oh a faithful attendant. It 
appears that the stranger is Artabanes, a 
Median prince, bom and brought up at the 
court of the king of Parthia; and it is also 
unfolded that he is deeply enamoured of Par- 
thenissa. This lady, who proves to be the 
heroine of the romance, had come, on occasion 
of the death of her father, to the Parthian 
court, to beg a continuance to herself of the 
revenues of a principality which he had en- 
joyed. Ai-tabanes had soon an opportunity 
of evincing his passion ; for on a great national 
festival, a procession, with a suitable accom- 
paniment of trumpets and clarions, announced 
the approach of a character of importance. 
This stranger proved to be an Arabian prince, 
who had come on the old ei*rand of establish- 
ing, by single combat, the incomparable nature 
of the charms of liis mistress ; he displayed a 
portable picture gallery, comprehending the 
portraits of four and twenty beauties, whose 
deluded lovers liad the presumption to main- 
tain that the charms of their mistresses 
equalled those of the fair Mizalenza. The 
prowess of Artabanes not only prevented the 
resemblance of Parthenissa from being added 
to the exhibition, but obtained for her at one 
blow, possession of the chefi-^ceuvre in the 
collection of his antagonist. Artabanes, how- 
ever, had a formidable rival in Sui'ena, who 



wasthechieffaToariteoftheking. AsSnrena 
found that he made no progress in ths afleo- 
tions of Parthenissa, he bribed one of iier 
confidantes to place a letter in the way of 
Artabanes, purporting that a good nnderstand- 
ing subsisted between himself and PmrthenisBa. 
Artabanes had, in consequence, a dreadful 
combat with Surena, whose life, howerer, he 
spared, and then abandoned his conntiy, nnder 
a firm conviction of the infidelity of Parthe- 
nissa, and with the fixed resolution of taking 
up his residence on the summit* oX, the Alps. 
On his voyage to that lofty region lie was 
taken by a pirate, who presented him, along 
with fourscore other captives, to his friend 
and protector, Pompey, the notorious patron 
and encourager of pirates. Having afterwards 
escaped from bondage, Artabanes put himself 
at the head of his fellow slaves, and, his party 
increasing, the hero of this romance turns out 
to be our old historical friend Spartacus. The 
account of the war b given correctly, only it 
is said to be a mistake tliat Spartacus was 
killed in the battle of the Trenches ; as he not 
only survived that combat, but relinquished 
his scheme of Alpine retii-ement, and came 
incognito to Rome. There a Parthian friend 
arrived, who cleared up all his suspicions with 
regard to Parthenissa, and persuaded him to 
return with him to the East. On his arrival 
in Asia, he was much encumbei*ed by his old 
rival Surena, and also by a new competitor, 
who had sprung up in the person of the mo- 
narch. Parthenissa having fallen under the 
power of the latter, who, she feared, intended 
to push his gallantry to the utmost, swallowed 
a potion, which gave her the appearance of 
death. Our credulous hero believing she was 
poisoned, was invaded with so high a sorrow 
that he stabbed himself, but having recovered 
by aid of chirurgeons, he had come to Hiera- 
polis, as related near the beginning of the 
romance, to consult the oracle on what was 
to be done in tliis extremity. Callimachus, 
the priest, in return for the above relation, 
undertakes the history of his own adventures: 
he proves to be Nicomedes, King of Bythinia, 
father of Julius Cesar's Nicomedes ; but 
while his story is telling, a lady, who has all 
the exterior appearance of Parthenissa, is per- 
ceived to land, and enter a thicket with a 
young knight. Artabanes, however, could 
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bardly beliere her to be his mistress ; in the 
first place, because he knew she was dead ; and, 
•econdly. her behayiour was incomdstent with 
ner fidelity to him and with female decorum. 
The romance breaks off before the author dis- 
engages his heroine from the suspicious pre- 
dicament in which he had placed her. The 
unfinished state in which the work has been 
left, which is the chief objection to Marianne 
and the Paysan Parrenu, is what no critic 
will blame in the Parthenissa. Besides the 
episode of Callimachus, there is also the story 
of Perolla, one of the adherents of Spartacus, 
who was enamoured of a fair Capuan, and by 
a singular misfortune, considering the very 
different periods at which they flourished, 
had Hannibal for a rival. Such was the Car- 
thaginian's passion, that while he remained 
in Italy he delivered up the conduct of all 
martial afiairs unto the generous Maharbal, 
and declined the conquest of the world to 
conquer the unfortunate Izadora. Neverthe- 
less he would unavoidably have effected the 
former object, at the time he advanced to 
Rome, had not hb fair enemy, by the most 
pressing entreaties, persuaded him to carry 
his arms to other quarters rather than employ 
them in the destruction of that city which had 
given her birth. Hannibal and Spartacus 
were, perhaps, the two heroes of antiquity 
worst qualified to act the parts of whining 
lovers in a romance ; the latter, especially, 
excites little interest, and no romantic ideas 
are associated with his name. 

Of the six parts, of which this romance 
consists, one is dedicated to the Duchess of 
Orleans, and the others to Lady Sunderland, 
better known by the name of Sacharissa. 

The circumstance of the work of Lord 
Orrery, and the Eliana, being both left in- 
complete, shows that there was no great 
encouragement extended to this species of 
composition. Indeed, a romance of the de- 
scription of Parthenissa, though it might be 
well adapted to the more solemn gallantry of 
the court of Lewis XIV. was not likely in 
King Charles's days to be popular in this 
oountiy, or to produce imitation. There was, 
in consequence, a demand for something of a 
lighter and less exalted description, and, 
accordingly, to this period may be ascribed 
tlie origin of that species of composition which. 



fostered by the improving taste of iucceeding 
times, has been gradually matured into the 
English novel. In that age appeared the 
Atalantb of Mrs Manley, which, like the 
Astrea, was filled with fashionable scandal. 
From this circiunstance it was popular for a 
certain period, and its immortality was fore- 
told by Pope, as rashly as a thousand years of 
bloom were promised to the Beauties painted 
by Jarvis. 

The novels of Mrs Behn, who died in 1689, 
were, for the most part, written towards the 
close of the reign of Charles the Second. Of 
this lady. Sir R. Steele said, as we are informed 
in Granger's Biographical Dictionary, that she 
understood the practic part of love better 
than the speculative. Her writings have not 
escaped the moral contagion which infected 
the literature of that age ; and, indeed, if only 
one contemporary poet could boast unspotted 
lays, it can hardly be expected that this should 
have been the lot of a single novelist. The 
story of Oroonoko is the most interesting of 
the novels of Mrs Behn, and is not liable to 
the objections which may be charged against 
many of the others. The incidents which 
furnished the outline of this tale fell under 
the author's own observation when she ac- 
companied her father to Surinam, and, as 
related by the novelist, have supplied Southern 
with the plot of one of the best known and 
most affecting of his tragedies. 

Mrs Behn was imitated by Mro Heywood, 
who was bom in 1696, and died in 17^58. Her 
earlier novels, as Love in Excess — The British 
Recluse— The Injured Husband, in which she 
has detailed the intricacies, and unveiled the 
loosest scenes of intrigue, have all the faults 
in point of morals, of the productions by 
which they were preceded. Her male cha- 
racters are in the highest degree licentious, 
and her females are as impassioned as the 
Saracen princesses in the Spanish romances 
of chivalry. The Hbtory of Miss Betsy 
Thoughtless, however, a later and more ex- 
tended production of this writer, though not 
free in every passage from the objections that 
may be charged against her former composi- 
tions, is deserving of notice, both on account 
of its merit, and of having apparently sug- 
gested the plan of Miss Bumey's Evelina. 

In the novel of Mrs Hevwood, a young 
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malated on the innocent heroine, in order to 
show that neither prudence nor foresight, nor 
the best dispositions of the human heart, are 
sufficient to defend from the evils of life. This 
work, we are told, was written in opposition 
to the moral system then fashionable, that 
virtue and happiness are constant concomi- 
tants, or, as expressed hy Cungreve in the 
conclusion of the Mourning Bride, — 

That blessings ovor wait on virtuous deeds. 
And though a late, a sure reward succeeds. 

In the writings of Godwin, some of the 
strongest of our feelings are most forcibly 
awakened, and there are few novels which 
display more powerful painting, or excite 
higher interest, than his Caleb Williams. 
The character of Falkland, the chief actor, 
which is formed on visionary principles of 
honour, is perhaps not strictly an inven- 
tion, as it closely resembles that of Shamont, 
in Beaumont and Fletcher's Nice Valour. 
But the accumulated wretchedness with which 
he is overwhelmed, the inscrutable mystery 
by which he is surrounded, and the frightful 
persecutions to which he subjects the sus- 
])ected possessor of his dreadful seci'et, are 
peculiar to the author, and are represented 
with a force which has not been surpassed in 
tlie finest passages and scenes of poetic or 
dramatic fiction. Godwin's other novel, St 
Leon, is intended to show that the happiness of 
mankind would not have been aujrniented by 
the gifts of immortal youth and inexhaustible 
riclies. But, in fact, the story does not es- 
tablish the unsatisfactory nature of such en- 
dowments. St Leon, except in the reserve 
and distrust created in his domestic circle, 
always appears rather to be persecuted by 
his ill fortune, than by the consequences of 
his supei-natural acquisitions. It is unfor- 
tunate too, that, in order to show the pro- 
tracted misery produced by the elixir of life, 
the author was forced to place his hero in a 
remote and superstitious age, since we can 
never help reflecting how different would 
have been the fate of St Leon had he lived in 
a happier land and more enlightened period. 

His misfortunes also are too much of the 
same description, as they chiefly arise from 
pei-sonal captivity — his successive imprison- 
ments in the jiiil of Constance, the cells of the 



Inqniaition at Madrid, and the dungeon «f 
Bethlem Gabor. Hence that portion of tke 
ronuince which precedes his acquiraneit 
of the elixir of life and secret of the trtm- 
mutation of metals, has always appealed to 
me the most interesting. The historical put, 
relating to the Italian campaigns whieh to- 
minated with the battle of Favia, is told with 
infinite spirit. The domestic life of St Leon 
is admirably exhibited in the contrsito d 
chivalrous splendour, the wretchedneii of 
want, and the comforts of competence ; wliik 
Marguerite, alternately embellishing, sojqmi- 
ing, and cheering these varied scenes of ezist- 
ence, forms one of the finest xepresentatioiis 
of female excellence that has ever been dis- 
played. The character, too, of Si Leon is 
ably sustained — ^we are charmed with In 
early loyalty and patriotism — his elevation of 
soul and tender attachment to his fiunily; 
while, at the same time, his fondness lor 
magnificence and admiration naturally pre- 
pares his acceptance of the pernicious gifis 
of the alchymist. Through the whole ro- 
mance the dialogues are full of elocjnence, and 
almost every scene is sketched with the strong 
and vivid pencil of a master. Never was escape 
more interesting than that of St Leon from 
the AtUo da Fe at Valladolid, or landscape 
more heart-reviving than that of his subse- 
quent journey to the mansion of his fathers ! 
Never did human genius portray a more 
frightful picture of solitude and mental deso- 
lation than that of the mysterious stranger 
who arrives at the cottage of St Leon, and 
leaves him the fatal bequest ! At the con- 
clusion we are left with the strongest im- 
pressions of those feelings of desertion and 
deadness of heart experienced by St Leon, 
and which were aggravated by his constant 
remembrance of scenes of former happiness. 
Of the authors of Comic Romance, the two 
most eminent, as every one knows, are Field- 
ing and Smollett, concerning whose works I 
shall not detain the reader. No one wishes to 
be told, for the twentieth time, that the former 
is distinguished for his delineation of ooantij 
s((uires, and the latter of naval chamefeeni 
The eminence of each, in these diffinent kia§i 
of painting, is a strong pioof how 
experience and intercouise with liH> 
are to a painter of mann«»— fliUi 
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nved with universal applnuse, but its fame 
been in some mmfiure dininied by tlie 
brighter reputation of its author's subsequent 
perfurtiiaaces. Of these, Clarissa is the pro- 
duction on which his reputation is principally 
fuundeJ. It is the stury, as U uniTersBlly 
known, of a young lady, who, to avoid a ma- 
trimonial union to which her heart could not 
consent, and to which she was urged by her 
parents, casts hereelf on the prntectiun of a 
lover, who scandalously abuses the coulideDce 
■he had reposed in him, and finally succeeds 
in gratifying his passion, though he had failed 
in ensnaring her virtue. She rejects the re- 
paiatioD of marriage which was at lenftth 
..Imdered, and retires toasolitary abode, where 
illie expires, overwhelmed with grief and with 
JAiime. It ia a trite remark, that it was re- 
aerved for Richanlsou, in this story, to over- 
come all circumstances of dishonour and 
disgrace, to exhibit the dignity of virtue in 
circumstances the most punful, and appa- 
rently the most degrading, and to show, 
which seems to be the great moral of the 
work, that in every ^tuation virtue is triuui' 

The chief merit of Richardson connats in 
Ids delineation of clisracter. Clarissa is the 
IDodel of female excellence. There is some- 
thing similar in the rest of the Harlowe fa- 
mily, and at the same time something pecu- 
limr to each individual. " The stem father,^' 
nys Mrs Barbauld, " the passionate and dark- 
Nuled brother, the envious and ill-natured 
giater, the money-loving uncles, the gentle but 
weak-spirited mother, are all assimilated by 
that stifTnees, love of parade, and solemnity, 
which ia thrown over the whole group, and 
by the interested family views in which they 
ail concur." The character of Lovelace, as 
is well known, is an expansion of that of 
Lothario in the Fair Penitent ; but, in 
opinion of Dr Johnson, expressed in his Ufe 
of Rowe, the novelist has gtetAiy excelled his 
orif^nal in the mural effect of the fiction. 
" Lothario," says the illuatriouB biofjrapher, 
" with gaiety which cannot be haled, and 
bravery which cannot be despised, retains too 
much of the spectator's kindness. It was in 
the power of Richardson alone to teach us at 
once esteem and detestation; to make vir- 
tnous resentment overpower all the benevo- 




lence which art and elegance and courage 

iturally excite ; and to lose at last the hero 

the vill^n." 

But though the character of Lovelace may 
not perhaps be objectionable in its moral ten- 
deucy, there is no representation, in the whole 
range of fiction, which is such an outrage on 
verisimilitude. Such a character as Ixiveiace 
not only never existed, but seeme incompatible 
with human nature. Oreat crimes may be 
hastily per]:etrated where there is no strong 
ve for their commissi on, bnt a long course 
of premeditated villainy has always some as- 
signable object which cannot be innocently 
attained. 

Richardson having exhibited in his Clarissa 
a model of female delicacy, grace, and dig- 
nity, attempted in Sir Charles Gi-andison, hia 
tliird and last production, to represent a per- 
fect male chai'acter, who should unite every 
personal advantage and fasliianable accom- 
plishment with the strict observance of the 
' '8 of morality and religion. Ail the inci- 
dents have a reference to the multifarinna 
interests of this "faultless monster ;" and the 
other characters seem only introduced to give 
an opportunity of displaying in every 
light liis various perfections, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of Clementina, whose mental 
alienation is painted with such genuine 
touches of nature and passion, that it woula 
scarcely suffer in a comparison with the 
phreney of Orestes, or madness of Lear. 

Thus, the object of Richardson, in alt hia 
novels, is to show the superiority of virtue. 
He attempts, in Pamela, to render the charao- 
t^r of a libertine contemptible, and to exhibit 
the excellence of virtue in an unpolished 
mind, with the temporal reward which it 
sometimes obtains. On the other hand, in 
Clarissa, he has displayed the beau ty of men- 
tal perfection, though in this life it should 
fail of its recompence. In Sir Charles Gran- 
dison he has shown that moral goodness 
heightens and embellishes every talent and 
accomplishment. 

Besides the publications of Hichardeon, 
there are several other productions of English 
fiction distinguished by their tenderness and 
pathos, and of which the chief object is to 
excite our sympathy. In Sydney Biddulph, 
by Mrs Sberidaii, every affliction u accamn- 
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•VKiirn 'l.aai:^ » uw "w-rirK :ixac x loman ddsnsL He argnes, that howerer 
jiu. *«a rsr=aL- TTr=i»i a iiacs: .«asr jt jnparaac mar be the duties, and howerer 
'ifcc:.:-. z .11'. ^i- SLis r xihi *«Hi L-IM.SUL7 m-»inft3ieLuicholj the sensations, of heroes 
i^!«••^^!H 2 ar Irrat- x m mi^iir aciuiii: mil irjunskihesmeaffections are not stamped 
ao:..- ■- a^ xiTS f £iJ9C3BU. rjeiminc- <ii tiieir iumesdcs. at least they do not express 
XftL «sa- II T«e£TT-i It IE- ix?!« lonioianc^ ':;iiar paaiioas in the same dignified tone and 
a?i • Lw-^CT^vauur: TumarTuacons itau:*«i m "Je eoniriac thus prod need between the sob- 
re =aiL-=i*^ iKsa.'r n- ::!«> -mt im?. i^iMar lime of the one. aiKi the mawete of the other, 
a.-;r?.a»i-.:'- w-som. li^w :2iac -int iecencun «!3 the pathetic of the former in a stronger 
safe- v-ft jsc""»f»?T»i. 3i.inc of TOW. 

•"* «i rs a- .t-ciare^i ^^ Xir "^i^p-juf ^ "le Tb* (Xd English Baron, written by Claia 

*r itT^r - I' »ir»r^ -.:»► »i:x.":rtir :»»raan« inii XetfT*. anJ pablished in 1780, is the literary 

r .i— r .- - *.:•. : »^ iiv un-H.ir rmajctf if-crjLrof the Castle of Otnmto, and, like 

^ -sf*." ::v -a*?- : i;- i*:- --it* rTTn-i- :r. iiiD^w on the discovery of a murder by 

j»»:.- 1 ::r .\s^r r >:nJL- :.»:? i* r'^^nk- ^lenLUunl agency, and the consequent re- 

» ..:r.-? • • «fr r.;iv ur.r ^' "■ 'la: i.:iL« »r-- < .nd'.a of the rijrhtfnl heir to hb titles and 

T.i • -*iLi;> -r ^ vv; .Us — -j'.i.it: T.uueii — : ctane. This romance is announced as an 

Ci;n,' -tu:'!:— TTT-i"* r* — Ki't risiiuL. irart- irteirpcto unite the most attractive and inte- 

Ti-: V* ■■ :!•* •-•=:. \-: iti:';> ;c ::i> i.^/ iz.*i iZs^ ^"^nn^ oirvumstances of the ancient romance, 

li.— «u"i;Mni«*'icb' ^::h :he incidents and feelings of real life. 

I" ijBji Trtu. TviK-.i fiJu>ca»L ^i«fti«;r tJ:< The Liscer. however, are sometimes too accu- 

r.teOf jC ,'tTi3r..' ^ns «r. »i>i V r o.aiioally raccly represented, and the most important 

-i-ifi»:**: - «n«;ai<T. r: :* a 3i»:t?c fctfMe at. J hen.'ic characters in the work exhibit a 

i.~^'-7c :■ i^.-Ti XV i rr<*rr-c: li :n;=r*CM» :'.4:ural anxiety about settlements, stocking 

i-ijzi'i': ^ 1 *":«Cv*iitf<: L=--?cm=.ei:: f . r :3>pirlni: -f famis, and household furniture, which ill 

jsi ler^Anr^ i:vj. i izi ±e ir-ichia^rT b so Assimilates with the gigantic and awful fea- 

X-: .*-: :':-i: :: i*^c^ y^ :>-«" *:^^t i: was in- tures of the romance. — " Sir Philip had a 

v-->: : rii^. A swi.rd whioh rt'iuin's a conference with Lord Fitz-Owen, concerning 

h;:- ::^i r^r" :•:■ lif: it — bKx>l .in>i fin- from the surrender of tlie estate, in which he in- 

::.e r. ^ '.f a s:a:u€ — the hen> inij^risoued in sisted on the furniture, and stocking of the 

hr!r.:et. re-en.lle not a first and serious farm, in consideration of the arrears. Lord 
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Toy son, shall take possession of your uncle's 
house and estate, only obliging you to pay to 
each of your younger brothers the sum of 
one thousand pounds." ** The baron caught 
Sir PhiUp's hand ; « ' Noble sir, I will be 
your tenant for tlie present. My castle in 
Wales shall be put in repair in the mean- 
time. There is another house on my estate 
that has been shut up many years. I will 
have it repaired and furnish^ properly at my 
own charge.* " 

The observations on the romantic species of 
norel, may conclude with the writings of Mrs 
Badciiffe, since those who followed her in the 
same path, have in general imitated her man- 
ner with such servility, that they have pro- 
duced little that is new either in incident or 
machinery. The three most celebrated of her 
productions, and indeed the only ones which 
1 have read, are the Romance of the Forest, 
the Mysteries of Udolpho, and the Italian, or 
Confessional of the Black Penitents. 

Of this justly celebrated woman, the prin- 
cipal object seems to have been to raise power- 
ful emotions of surprise, awe, and especially 
terror, by means and agents apparently saper- 
natui-al. To effect this, she places her cha- 
racters, and transpoi-ts her readei-s, amid scenes 
which are calculated strongly to excite the 
mind, and to predispose it for spectral illu- 
sion : gothic castles, gloomy abbeys, subter- 
raneous passages, the haunts of banditti, the 
Bobbing of the wind, and the howling of the 
storm, are all employed for thb purpose ; and 
in order that these may have their full effect, 
the principal chai'acter in her romances is al- 
ways a lovely and unprotected female, encom- 
passed with snares, and surrounded by villains. 
But that in which the works of Mrs Rad- 
cliffe cliiefly differ from those by which they 
were preceded is, that in the Castle of Otranto 
and Old English Baron, the machinery is in 
fact supernatural, whereas the means and 
agents employed by Mi-s fiadcliffe are in 
reality human, and such as can be, or, at 
least, ai-e professed to be, explained by natu- 
ral events. By these means she certainly 
excites a veiy powerful interest, as the reader 
meanwhile experiences the full impression of 
the wonderful and terrific appearances ; but 
there is one defect which attends this mode 
joi composition, and which seems indeed to be 



inseparable from it. As it is the intention of 
the author, that the mysteries should be after- 
wards cleared up, they are all mountains in 
labour, and even when she is successful in 
explaining the marvellous circumstances 
which have occurred, we feel disappointed 
that we should have been so agitated by 
trifles. But the truth is, they never are 
properly explained, and the author, in order 
to raise strong emotions of fear and horror in 
the body of the work, b tempted to go lengths, 
to account for which the subsequent expla- 
nations seem utterly inadequate. Thus, for 
example, after all the wonder and dismay, 
and terror and expectation, excited by the 
mysterious chamber in the castle of Udolpho, 
how much are we disappointed and disgusted 
to find that all this pother has been raised by 
an image of wax ! In short, we may say not 
only of Mrs Radcliffe*s castles, but of her 
works in general, that they abound " in jmm- 
soffes that lead to nothing.** 

In the writings of this author there is a 
considerable degree of uniformity and man- 
nerism, which is perhaps the case with all the 
productions of a strong and original genius. 
Her heroines too nearly resemble each other, 
or rather they possess hardly any shade of 
difference. They have all blue eyes and au- 
burn hair — the form of each of them has 
" the airy lightness of a nymph** — they are 
all fond of watching the setting sun, and 
catching the purple tints of evening, and the 
vivid glow or fading splendour of the western 
hoiizon. Unfoilunately they are all likewise 
early risers. I say unfortunately, for in every 
exigency Mrs Radcliffe*s heroines are provid^ 
with a pencil and paper, and the sun is never 
allowed to rise or set in peace. Like Tilbu- 
rina in the play, they " are inconsolable to the 
minuet in Aiiadne,'* and in the most distress- 
ing circumstances find time to compose son- 
nets to sun-rise, the bat, a sea-nymph, a lily, 
or a buttei-fly. 

Mrs Radclifie is indeed too lavish of her 
landscapes, and her readers have frequent 
occasion to lament that she did not follow the 
example of Mr Puff in the play, *' 1 open 
with a clock striking, to beget an awful at- 
tention in the audience — it also marks the* 
time, which la four o*clock in the morning, 
and saves a description of the rising tun, and 
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^ jr^fll fMil iAMur jiSdfnc '!» -aBOni imn- Inmrt^ in Hfioiphou and in. tils odbs tv» 
M^m. * :t wmm, w ^^wmatf. j i » iw !ipi. rbai Jta uBUiM i jni Petwr, In. dis Bamaw* of dtt 
tW APMfM'nQMi if 3f n .iHfi*ti& Me -tninwiriy F'jmc. die visieaiaie La. f.nr. accaapnied 
•WMOfiu. mtf -ivcr tiur :aiiu ji -iutr am ^ ins inefaxBr nui 4.faJiTii»^ wBCi die (2i> 
5^ii#nc i H' iu rPiwg , It ^tiUA TertnoB !i«p» >3«a. 3Bid w« lurs in chs dxsK placed ftaime^ 
/vBssd^cf H .iiljua if~ V/«-2i:aua '^ •^manticad iiy .& icacxxptian of catacacSi^ and Bade giddj 
:2i^ ii^aa / i^r 'indur raadMi. mc dunr se ^)fTdi oncipieaa. iakn and aunmtaiiH^-^tiKj 
«iff{«-;#<nrtr '•iitf. .ncvrrase. uut ^oAmr. >k«ir ■wn'ft dMm—ivqa.'^ conrinniyt the aatfaor. "oa 
f«M» -Uii* v-.-ciyr -"veRi Hiir .n Mumiig nuai "int ^mm. omler die ihaie «if dume high trea, 
aatam. 'h^ vnff«nGi if Xztxt uui ^nade;, )r near die rniua. JLa *ipGiing' in the woods 
4si«t*M «iwl 5t nu o i . VIC .a btwrTpdona if rhe .u&nied % view 'if die 'finnnt Alps— the deep 
<i <B ^ t V .niMA. md. Ji itinrt. -me ji •ttnuienc -liience ^i£ MiirniJB rw?rned. For aomc time 
i«r Vffvw^fmxim ietin«ic«ia Ln jenen&i — fiir die? were Luce Ln meditatiiin, 
#ip«r7:;;iini|' 17 wtiicli die imeflpnadon or •* Ai ieJine Mt a aweet eomp la cencyy mch m 
e w u w i ui» 4iC«f!tMrf, I icHAW HOC "ihac x auin iihe had long been & atranger to. Looking it 
mrMrAV >vf^4«c in any whem fiEhihiced dian La Luc. jhe percsi'vcd a tear steaiing daws 
that vf .Vix^diMU : and die tfmncf impntMioa iiia cheek, while die eieTadun of his mind wm 
h« nuM^w -Ml 'Mir £uu7 in perhaps chieiiy xnutdj espreased on his coontenance. He 
fm\x^ Vv the v<ny pfvw««rf li paindni^ which tamed on Clara his eyes, which were now 
Is jri-#<»n /vf nis ^ixtemal appearance. fiikfi with temiemeae, and made an effort to 

fpi t\^ arts f4 eompoiiid>)n, one of those recover him.self. 
iv^M ff^ffientt/ «m plr» j«d hj Mn Badcliffe, ^ The jtillness and total seclusion of th# 
ai^ whi4*h als«> arises from her love of pic- scene, Mid A'ieline, those stnpendons moon- 
in r#!«')ii#r eif#!ft, is r^ntnst-'Or the making tains, the gio^mj grandeur of these woods, 
ptjtftt^ fA ^iff^mkt ehancten or qoaiitle* sac- ! togi*ther with that monnment of £sded gloij, 
tJt^A and TttUffTt! fsneh fKlw.r, In thli circum- on which the hand of time is so emphatically 
0ArwM Hi l«ast th« fair writer agrees with Mr : impreased, diffnae a sacred enthusiasm orer 



/'uf. Yfm hare no rnor^ cannon to fire! 
I*r(rtn]tfrr from loifhin. No, %\r I 
/'liff. Now th#?n for v»ft rnuhic. 



the mind, and awaken sensatioiia truly su- 
blime. 

*^ La Luc was going to speak, but Peter 
coming forward, de^^ired to know whether he 



}Arn lOiilrlifffl makf"* lu-r j»oft xiwrnv. sucreed , had not better open the wallet, as he fancied 
hfr rnnnori with ronHidf;nible ftrlicity. Thnftj his hononrand the young ladies must be main 



Kiriily \n vuw\\\vXf'i\ hy Ht^rtrand and Ugo to 
A nwiri rotUK«^ at thn foot of the Ajjpcnines, 
lirpvloiiM to thp iii('K«' "f the gloomy castle of 
IJdolpho, In which Khimtly fabric she is soon 
iift«»rward» iT|»lacod. In tlm llomanco of the 
Forrwt also, not sntlKfiod with A<leline*8 visit 
to ihn drrary toiii)»,nml hor jt)urn©y with her 
irrnchrrounKuldn thituigh the midnight ob- 
w'Uiitv of thi^ forrM.sho intnulucoH a storm 
nf thnndor nnti lightning, as l** likewise done 
In iMnily'w journoy fituu Udoljdus in onlorto 



hungT}', jogging on so far, up hill and down, 
before dinner. They acknowledged the truth 
of honest Peter's suspicion, and took the hint." 
In all her under characters, Mrs Kadclifie 
is extremely fond of delineating their circum- 
locution — their habit of answering from the 
point, or giving a needless detail of trivial 
circumstances, when the inquirer is on the 
gasp uf ex|>ectation, and the utmost expedition 
is retjuisite. I sliall give the first instance 
that occurs to me. " Peter,'' says the author, 



ron(m««t nuuv MrxMigly tho gHV maunit'uTm^e 1 *' having been one day to Aubaine for the 
nnd mtothln^i btvuity of tho vilhi of tho mar-' wwkly supply of provisions, returned with 
..» * I iutclliutnice that awakened in La Motte new 

Akin to thl** lUntntMition v»f l^ht and slxado. I aj>pr\«hension and anxiety. 
And in o\>hM t^» |MA»d\ivv !»tiU f«*vthcv cttW^sof j *' Oh. »ir» }'ve heard something that has 
tHMUm^t !*nd N!*u«»tN . th*nv i* a woAut intiv , Astonished me» as well it may (cried Peter)— 
dnvHHl into sU thv»i' umuiuvv^, who is rvivm- ! Aud so it will you when you come to know 
mendiHl tv» u* t\x iaui|4KHV> ^Mid tidvUt- - U. As I was standing in the blacksmith's 



shop while the smith was driring a noil into 
the horee'fl shoe (liy the hye, the hone lost it 
in an odd ivay) — I'll tell you, sir, how it was. 

" Nay, pr'yiliK, leave it till another time, 
and go on with your story. 

" Why, then, sir, as 1 was standing in the 
blacksmith's sliop, comes in a man with a pijie 
in bis moiitii, aii<I a large pouch of tobacco in 
bis hand. 

" Well — what has t!ie pipe to do with the 
story I 

" Nay, sir, yon put me out : I can't go on 
unless you let me tell it my own way. As 1 
was saying with a pipe in his mouth — I think 
I was there, your honour 1 

" Yes, yes. 

" He sets hiniself down on the bench, and 
taking the pipe from his mouth, says to the 
blacksmith, ' Neighbour, do you know any 
body of the name of La Motte hersabouts ?' — 
Ulessyourhonour,! turned all of a cold sweat 

»io a minute ! Is not your honour well 1 sluill 
.| fetch you any thing 1 
" No — but be brief in your narration, 
" La Motte ! La Motte ! said the blacksmith, 
I think I have heard the name. Have you 
tat said I ; you're cunning then, for there's 
nu such person hereabouts to my knowledge. 
" Fool ! why did you say that ? 
"Because I did not want them to know 
your honour was her« ; and if I had not ma- 
naged very cleverly they would have found 
me out." In short, it appears by the sequel 
that honest Peter managed so very cleverly, 
that they by tills very management did find 
him out. 
. It is impossible to give any specimen of 
Ltbe terrific scenes of Mrs RadcUfTe, as their 
B«Sect depends on the previous excitement of 
W'Vte mind. They are in general admirably 
contrived in circumstances of time, place, and 
other incidents, to exdte awe and apprehen- 
HoD. " A face shrouded in a cowl," says a 
writer whom 1 have frequently quoted, " a 
narrative suddenly suspended — deep guilt half 
revealed — the untold secrets of a prison- 
house, affect the mind more powerfully than 
any regular or distinct images of danger or 
of woe." Mrs Radcliflreaceoidingly, by inter- 
Bper«ng certun mysterious hints, gives fuU 
■cope to conjecture and alarm, and aggravates 
the terrible, by leaving room t« auppoee that 
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hat she deeeribes is little In comparison with 
hat is afterwards to be revealed. By the 
involuntary expressions of her guilty cha- 
rs, she presents them to our view as 
groaning under the consciousness of some 
dreadful crime, which is constantly present to 
imaginations, hut of which the remem- 
brance does not prevent them from the per- 
petration of new atrocities. In short, in the 
hands of Mis Radcliffe, not merely the tramp- 
ling of a steed, and the pauses of the wind, 
Imt, in certain circumstances, even common 
footsteps and the sliutting of a door, become 
blime and terrible. 

Of the three great works of Mn Radchffe, 
e Romance of the Forest, which was sug- 
gested by one of the OluiK«(>i*re«, is perhaps 
the whole, and as a whole, the most inte- 
resting and perfect in ita fable. Abounding 
in powerful writing than either of the 
others, the story is more naturally conducted, 
and is clogged with fewer improbalnlities. 
Indeed, the apparently supernatural circum- 
stances are accounted for nt the end of the 
romance in such a manner as scarcely to 
disappoint the reader, or to appear inadetjuate 
to the emotions of surprise and terror, which 
bad been raised in the course of the work. 
The beginning of the romance is such as 
strongly to awaken interest ; the mysterious 
flight of La Motte — the manner in which the 
heroine of the story is intrusted to him — the 
romantic forest and ruined abbey in which 
he takes shelter — his alarms for discovery — 
the arrival of his son — his vLdts to the awful 
tomb in the forest — the introduction of the 
wicked Marquis de Montalt, hia deep-laid 
plots and sudden change of condnct towarda 
Adeline, at« all described in the most forcibla 
manner. We are deUghted with the wild 
and romantic seclusion of the abbey ; and the 
spectral part of the story (if I may so exprew 
myself) is not exaggerated nor overchargeil. 
There is scarcely to be found in any work of 
fiction, B more beautiful picture than that of 
La Luc and Ma fnniily in the third volume ; 
and it shows that Mrs Radclifte was capable 
of painting, not merely the general features 
of the personages in a romance, but the finer 
trnitsof cliaracterinanovelof re&llife. Clara 
de Luc is the most interesting female charac- 
ter in the volumes of Mrs HadcliRe. Id th* 
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Koxnance of the Forest also we are less fatigued 
with landscapes, than in the Mysteries of 
Udolpho or the Italian. It is true, that the 
heroine Adeline b pretty liberal of her poesy, 
but in this case we are warned of our danger, 
and can avoid it ; whereas in prose we have 
no previous notice, and are forced to observe 
the purple tints, and all the other tints which 
occur, or in the course of ages may occur at 
sun-rise or sun-set, lest we may unwarily pass 
over and lose any of the incidents. 

It is to be regretted, that the last volume of 
the Italian, or that portion of it which relates 
to the Inquisition, has not been managed with 
more skill, as, by its improbability and ex- 
aggeration, it in a great measure destroys the 
very powerful interest which the other parts 
of the romance are calculated to inspire. 
Schedoni b wonderfully well painted ; and 
his appearance, his mysteriousness, and the 
notion with which we are strongly impressed, 
of his having committed horrible and unheard 
of crimes, strongly excite our curiosity and 
interest. The Neapolitan kndecapes in this 
romance are truly beautiful ; nor are the scenes 
of terror less forcibly portrayed. How many 
accumulated circumstances of danger thrill 
us with alarm, in the description of the escape 
of Vivaldi and Ellena from the convent ! How 
deeply are we impressed by the midnight 
examination of the corse of Bianchi, and the 
atrocious conference of the Marchesa with 
Schedoni, in the dim twilight of the church 
of San Nicolo ! But, beyond all, the whole 
portion of ^e work, from where Ellena is 
conveyed to the desolate house of Spalatro 
on the sea-shore, to the chapter where she is 
conducted home by Schedoni, is in the first 
style of excellence, and has neither been ex- 
ceeded in dramatic nor romantic fiction. The 
terror is not such as is excited by the moving 
of old tapestry, a picture with a black veil, 
the howling of the wind in a dark passage, or 
a skeleton in a coiner, with a rusty dagger 
lying at its side ; but is that which is raised 
by a delineation of guilt, hoiTor, and remorse, 
which, if Shakspeare has equalled, he has not 
surpassed. A scene between Schedoni and 
Spalatro, before and after the former enters 
the apartment of Ellena, with a design to 
murder her, is perhaps the most striking that 
has ever been displayed. The conversation, 



too, of the guide who cwndticts Ellena ni 
Schedoni through the forest^ after they lent 
Spalatro, and the whole condact of Schetfari 
on the occaaon, is admirably painted. 

The style of Mrs Badcli£fe is not pore, aal 
b sometimes even ongrammatical, but in ge- 
neral it b rich and forcible. Her poetiy, like 
her proee, principally oonatsta in pictareaqw 
delineation. 

On the whole, the spectes of compoatioa 
which we hare just been considering^ thoqg^ 
neither very instrucUve in its nature, nor lo 
fitted, as some other kinds of fictitiona writings 
to leave agreeable impressionB on the mind, ii 
not without its value. To persons who are 
occupied with very severe and serious stadiea^ 
romances of thb kind afford perhaps a better 
relaxation than those which approach naore 
nearly to the common business of life. The 
general tendency, too, of all these terrifie 
works b virtuous. The wicked marquis, or 
villainous monk, meet at length the punish- 
ment they deserve, while the happy heroine, 
undbturbed by hobgoblins, or the illnaioiis 
created by the creaking of doors, sobbing of 
the wind, or partial gleams of light, discoTezs 
at length that the terrific castle, or moulder- 
ing abbey, in which she had been alarmed or 
tormented, is a part of her own domain, and 
enjoys in connubial happiness the extensive 
property of which she had unjustly been de- 
prived. All this may be veiy absurd, but 
life perhaps has few things better than sitting 
at the chimney-comer in a winter evening, 
after a well-spent day, and reading such 
absurdities. 

The above divisions of the Serious, Comic, 
and Romantic noveb, comprehend the gi-eat 
proportion of English prose fictions. In this 
country we have had few of those works in 
which fable and history are blended, and which 
form so extensive a class of French novels. 
With the exception, perhaps, of the Citizen of 
the World, we have no production of any cele- 
brity resembling the Jewish Spy, or Persian 
Letters, and in which various remarks on the 
manners and customs of a country are pre- 
sented through the supposed medium of a 
foreigner, unbiassed by the habits and asso- 
ciations of a native. In the class of Fairy 
and Oriental Tales, we are equally deficient ; 
but in that of the Voyages Imaginaires no 



t Europe has produced three perfor- 
_ uicea of e<|ual merit with Robinson Crusoe, 
OalliTer'a Tnivels, and Qaudeotio di Lucca. 

De Foe and Swift, the authors of the two 
fanner of these works, though differiog very 
widely in education, opinions, and character, 
have at the same time some strong points of 
reMHihlance. Both are remarkable for the un- 
affected simplicity of their narratives — both 
intermingle so many minute ciroumetancea, 
and state so particularly names of persons, 
and dates, and places, that tlie render is invo- 
luntarily surprised into a persua^on of their 
truth. It seems impossible that what is bo 
artlessly told should be a fiction, especially 
as the narrators begin the account of their 
Toyages with such references to persons liv- 
ing, or whom they assert to be alive, and 
whose place of residence is so accurately 
mentioned, that one Is led to believe a rela-' 
tion must he genuine whith could, if false, 
have been bo easily convicted of falsehood. 
The incidents, too, are bo very ciroumstantial, 
that we think it impossible they could have 
been mentioned nnlesa they had been real. 
For example, instead of telling us, like other 
wrilen, that Robinson Crusoe in his first 
voyage was shipwrecked, and giving a mere 
general description of mountainous billows, 
piercing shrieke, and other concomitants of a 
tempest, De Foe immediately verifies bis nar- 
rative by an enumeration of particulars. — 
" So partly rowing," eays he, " and partly 
diiviig, our boat went away to the north- 
ward, sloping towards the shore, almost as 
far aa Winterton-Ness. But we made slow 
way towards the shore ; nor were we able to 
reach it till, being past the ligiithouse at 
Wintarton, the shore falls off to the westward 
towards Cromer, and so the land broke off a 
little the violence of the «-in<I." 

Those minute references immediately lead 
DS U) give credit to tbe whole narrative, since 
we think they would hardly have been men- 
tinned unless they had bpen true. The same 
circumstantial detail of facts is remarkable in 
Gulliver's Travels, and we are led on by them 
to a partial belief in the most improbable nar- 
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But tbe moral of Robinson Crusoe is very 
different from that of Gulliver's Travels. In 
the former we are delighted with the spec- 
tacle of difliculty overcome, and with th« 
power of hunrnu ingenuity and contrivanca 
to provide not only accommodation but com- 
fort, in the moat unfavourable circumstances. 
Never did human being excite more sympathy 
in his fate than this shipwrecked rooriner : 
we enter into all his doubts and ditliculUes, 
and every rusty nul which he ac<]uires filLi 
us with satisfaction. We thus learn to appre- 
ciate our own comforts, and we acquire, at the 
same Ume, a habit of activity ; but, above all, 
we att^n a trust and devout confidence in 
divine mercy and goodness. The author also, 
by placing his hero in an anlnhabited island 
in the Western Ocean, bad an opportumty of 
introducing scenes which, nith the merit of 
tmth, have all the wild ness and honor of the 
most incredible fiction. Tliat foot in the 
sand — Tkote Indians who land on the aolitary 
Hhore to devour their captives, fill ua with 
aUrm and terror, and, after being relieved 
from the fear of CmBoe perishing by Cunine, 
we are agitated by new apprehensions for his 
safety. The deliverance of Friday, and the 
whole character of that young Indian, are 
pointed in the moat beautiful manner ; and, 
in short, of all tbe works of fiction that have 
ever been composed, Robinson Crusoe is per- 
haps the most interesting and instructive. 

The moral effect of Gulliver's Travels is 
i-ery different. It would, perhaps, be too 
much to say that the author had an espreaa 
deugn to blacken and calumniate human na- 
ture, but at least his work betrays evident 
marks of a diseased imagination and a lace- 
rated heart — in short, of that frame of mind 
which ted him in the epitaph he composed 
for himself, to describe the tomb as the abode, 
UbtMeea indignatto ultrriut cor laceran ne^itit. 
We rise, accordingly, from Gulliver's Travels, 
not as from tbe work of De Foe, exuldng in 
our nature, but giddy, and selfish, and discon- 
tented, and, from some parts, I may almost 
say brutified. The general effect, indeed, of 
works of satire and humour is perhaps little 
favourable to the mtnd, and they are only 

to Autlrclui, written faf Gabriel de Foigai, iboiit 
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allowable, and may be read with profit, when 
employed as the scourges of vice or folly. 

Gaudentio di Lucca is generally, and, I 
believe, on good grounds, supposed to be the 
work of the celebrated Berkeley, Bishop of 
Cloyne, one of the most profound philosophers 
and virtuous vbionaries of his age. We are 
told, in the life of this celebrated man, that 
Plato was his favourite author ; and, indeed, 
of all English writers, Berkeley has most 
successfully imitated the style and manner of 
that philosopher. It is not impossible, there- 
fore, that the fanciful Republic of the Grecian 
sage may have led Berkeley to write Gau- 
dentio di Lucca, of which the principal object, 
apparently, is to describe a faultless and 
patriarchal form of government. This re- 
presentation of perfection and happiness is 
exhibited in the journey of Gaudentio di 
Lucca to Mezzoramia, a country in the heart 
of the deserts of Africa, whose inhabitants 
had lived unknown to the rest of the world, 
and in a region inaccessible, except by the 
road by which Gaudentio was carried thither. 
This Italian having followed a sea-faring life, 
was taken by corsairs, and conveyed to Alex- 
andria. He was there sold to one of the chiefs, 
or pophars, of this unknown country, who 
had come to Egypt on mercantile speculation. 
The best and most striking part of the work 
IH the description of the journey across the 
desert sands, which the travellers traverse on 
dromedaries, and which are happily contrasted 
with those stiitions that lay on the road, where 
they sought repose and shelter. The region 
which Gaudentio finally reaches is described 
as a terrestrial paradise, and its government, 
laws, and customs, are what the author con- 
ceives to be most pci-fect in civil polity and 
social intercourse. His views are somewhat 
fantastic, but not so visionary as those exhi- 
bited in the Utoj>ia. During his abode in 
this happy land, Gaudentio, who had been 
discovered to be the grand-nephew of the 
master whom he had followed to Mezzoramia, 
is treated with much distinction, and, at length, 
espouses the daughter of the pophar. But 
after a residence of twenty-five years, having 
lost his wife and children, he sets out for 
Us own country, and, after some adventures, 



arrives at Bologna, where he is arrested hf 
the inqai8iti<ni, and forced to giTe ma aeeoot 

of his adventures. 

The style of this work is extremely poie, 
and some of the incidents, especially tlttt of 
the Grand Vizier's daughter, who was aheg- 
wards sultana, exceedingly well xnanaged. 
The portrait of the English Freethinker, to- 
wards the end of the work, is skilfully drawn, 
and the absurdity of the aigoments of Hobbei 
very humorously displayed. 

From the popularity of Robinson Crusoe, 
many compositions of a similar descriptton 
appeared in England towards the middle ef 
last century. Such are the *^ Trarels and 
Adventures of William Bingfield, Esq. ;** and 
also the *' Life and Adventures of John Daniel, 
containing his Shipwreck with One Companion 
on a Desolate Island : his accidental Discoveiy 
of a Woman. Their peopling of the Island. 
Also a Description of an Eagle inrented by 
his Son Jacob, on which he flew to the Moon, 
with some Account of its Inhabitants. His 
Return, and accidental Fall into the Habitation 
of a Sea* Monster, with whom he lived Two 
Years." Of all these fictions, the best is the 
Voyage of Peter Wilkins, which was written 
about 1750, and has now fallen into unmerited 
neglect. In that work, the simplicity of the 
language of De Foe, and also sever^ of the 
incidents of his most celebrated production 
have been happily imitated. As in Robinson 
Crusoe, Peter Wilkins is a mariner, who, 
after undergoing various calamities at sea, is 
thrown on a distant uninhabited shore. He is 
furnished with stores, utensils, and provisions, 
from the wreck of the ship in which he had 
sailed. De Foe, however, confines himself to 
incidents within the sphere of possibility, 
while the unknown author of Peter Wilkins 
has related many supernatural adventures — 
he has also created a new species of beings 
whichareamongst the most beautiful ofi^prin^ 
of imagination, and have been acknowledged 
in the Curse of Kehama, as the origin of the 
Glendoveers : — 

The loveliest race of all of heavenly birth. 
Hovering with gentle motion o'er the earth. 

Amid the moonlight air. 
In sportive flight still floating rouad and roiind. 
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I hAve now finished what I proposed to 
write on the History and Progress of Fiction. 
To some of my readers I may appear, perhaps, 
to hare dwelt too shortly on some topics, and 
to have hestowed a disproportionate attention 
on others ; nor is it improbable that in a work 
of such extent and variety, omissions may 
have occamHi of what ought not to have been 
neglected. Such defects were inseparable from 
an inquiry of thb description, and must have, 
in some degree, existed even if I could have 
bestowed on it undivided attention, and if, 
instead of a relaxation, it had been my sole 
employment. I shall consider mj^self how- 



ever, as having effected much if I turn to this 
subject the attention of other writers, whose 
opportunities of doing justice to it are more 
favourable than my own. A work, indeed, 
of the kind I have undertaken, is not of a 
nature to be perfected by a single individual, 
and at a first attempt, but must be the result 
of successive investigations. By the assist- 
ance of preceding researches on the same 
subject, the labour of the future inquirer 
will be abridged, and he will thus be en- 
abled to correct the mistakes, and supply 
the deficiencies, of those who have gone 
before him. 
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JAMBUCHUS 



Was bora of Syrian pttentB. In Ilia yooth he was 
placed under the care of a kamed Babylonian, 
who instincted him in the mannen and cnsUmis 
of his country, and paiticahurly in its langnage, 
which by this time must ha^e been somewhat 
simplified. His Babylonish preceptor, howerer, 
was taken prisoner, and sold as a slave at the time 
of Trajan's Syrian conquest After this Jambli- 
chus applied himself chiefly to Gkeek literatnre, 
but he infonns us that he did not foiget his magic, 
for, when Antoninos sent his coUeagae Yerns 
against Yologesns, king of the Parthians, he pre- 
dicted the p ro g r e s s and issne of that contest 

Fhotins has given a pretty foil account of the 
Sinon and Bhodanes of Jamblichns, in his Myria- 
bibla. A MS. of the romance was fbnneily extant 
in the library of the Escurial, which was burat 
in 1670. Another copy was in possession of 
Jungerman, who died m the beginning of the 
17th century, but it has since disappeared. 
Some fragments originally transcribed by V ossius, 
from the Florentine library, were published in 
1641, by Leo AUatins, in his excerpts from the 
Greek Rhetoricians (Mem. de I'Acad. des Inscrip- 
tions, ToL xxxiv. p. 57). 

Jamblichns, the author of this romance, must 
not be confounded with either of the Platonic 
philosophers of that name, both of whom lived in 
the reign of the Emperor Julian, and were great 
fiivourites of the Apostate. 



Ko.IL— p.18. 

HEUODOBUSk 

towards the dose of his romance, informs us, that 
he was of the nee of the Sun, and indeed his 
name seems expressiTe of some alliance with that 



himinaiy. Tliongh of this hi);:*) mythological ex« 
traction, he accepted of the bishopnc of Tricca» 
in Thessaly, under the Christian emperors Arca- 
dius and Honorins, who reigned in the beginning 
of the 5th century. It has been said, that a synod 
having given him the choice either to burn his 
romance, or renounce his bishopric, the author 
preferred the latter alternative. This deposition, 
however seems nearly as questionable as Uie solar 
origin of the fiunily of Hcdiodorus. 

The earliest Greek impression of the JBthiopict 
was edited at Basle, in 1535, in 4to, by Vincent 
Obsopoeus, who purchased the MS. from a soldier 
who had pillaged the library of Matthias Corvinus 
at Buda. This edition was followed by that of 
Commelinus, 1596, 8vo, and of Bourdelotius, 
printed at Paris in 1619. The last and best Greek 
edition is that of Coray, Paris, 1804, 2 vob. 8vo. 
Soon after the Romance was first published in 
Greek, it appeared in almost all the modern lan- 
guages of Europe. The whole work was turned 
into English prose by Thomas Underdown, and 
printed 1577 : part of it was also versified in 
English hexameters, by Abraham Fraunce, and 
published in this form, 1591, 8vo. There have 
been at least four French translations, the earliest 
of which was by Amyot, whose version is said to 
have so pleased Francis L, that he presented him 
to the abbacy of Bellozane. Strange, that eccle- 
siastical preferment should have been obtained by 
the translation of a work, of which the original 
composition is said to have cost its author deposi- 
tion fifom a bishopric ! 

Theagenes and Charidea soon became a favou- 
rite work in France. We are told in partkular, 
that the preceptor of a monastery, at wh'uJk HMfiim 
was educated, having found bis popil cngai^ in 
its perusal, took the book from bim. Tb« y*mn% 
poet, having procured another cof^, was af^ain d^* 
tected at the same emi^oyment by his |fedai{^4pM«, 
whom he now told that be was «r#;k//ibe u> Ums 
it, as he had got the whole by hcan. 
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No. m.— p. 84. 

ACHILLES TATIUS 

is supposed by some to nave lived in the 4th 
century, bat Boden thinks he most hare been 
later, because, in some of his descriptions he has 
obviously imitated the poet Musaeus, whom he 
thinks posterior to that time. He was a xlieto- 
rician, and is said to have composed various 
treatises connected with astronomy and history. 
There is an epigram in praise of him, particularly 
of the chastity of his romance, by the emperor 
Loo Philosophus. The lines have also been attri- 
buted to Photius, but it is not probable he was the 
author, if we consider the opinion he gives of the 
work of Tatius in his Myriabibla. Jerome Com- 
melinus first undertook an edition of this romance; 
but, as he died before it was completed, it was 
published by his nephews in 1601. About forty 
years afterwards, a more perfect edition was given 
by Salmasius, at Leyden, and the work was illus- 
trated by a number of notes, which have been 
generally added to the more recent impressions, 
of which the last was in 1792, forming the first 
volume of an intended Bipontine edition of the 
Scriptores eroticu Clitophon and Leucippe was 
translated into French by the Abbe Desfontaines. 
There is also a German version by Seybold, with 
a criticism prefixed, and an English one printed 
at Oxford in the 1 7th century. 



No. IV.— p. 28. 

LONGUS. 

It seems to be very uncertain who LoNons was, 
or at what time he lived. Photius says nothing of 
him in his Myriabibla^ nor is he mentioned by any 
of the authors with whom he is supposed to have 
been contemporary. It has been conjectured, 
however, that he was bom in Lesbos, and, it is 
supposed from his style, that he did not live 
later than the 4th or 5th century. But, in fact, 
this is a very uncertain mode of coming to any 
result, for I cannot see why, by an assiduous study 
of the ancient Greek authors, he might not have 
written as purely in the 10th as in the 5th cen- 
tury. Those writers who lived during the latter 
ages of the Greek empire, particularly the Sophists 
(an appellation generally added to the name of 
Longus), applied themselves to some ancient 
writer, as Plato, Demosthenes, &c., whose style 
they tried to emulate, and to this imitation alone 



they trusted for excellence. The fint Gresk 
edition of the pastoral of Longiu was by Colom* 
banus, Florence, 1598. The editor infonna iu,it 
was printed firom a MS. which he procured from 
the library of Luigi Almanni, and which was com- 
pared by one of the editor's friends, Fnlrios 
Ursinus, with a MS. at Home, and the various 
readings transmitted to him. This impresBum 
was followed by that of Jnngerman, in 1601, and 
a great variety of others, most of which have beea 
used by Villoison, who boasts in the prefisifie to 
his edition of 1778, that be had atodied Omk 
twelve hours daily from hia in&ncy. His laboon 
have formed the basis of the latest and best edition 
of this romance, printed at Leipeic in 180S. Pre- 
vious to its publication in Greek, Gambara 
translated this pastoral romance firom the MS. 
into Latin verse, and this work was printed 1569. 
In 1559 it was rendered into French by Amyot, 
and of his version there have been a great num- 
ber of impressions, one of which was published 
with figures designed by the regent Duke of 
Orleans. It has also been exhibited in an Italian 
form by Annibal Caro, the celebrated tnnalator 
of Viigil. 



No. v.— p. 33. 

CHARITON APHRODISIENSIS 

is as little known as the other writers of Greek 
romance. Indeed, it has been suspectod by some, 
that his graceful name is entirely fictitious; by 
others it has been conjectured that he was bom 
at Aphrodisia, a city in Caria, and it is supposed, 
from the imperfection of his style, that the author, 
whoever he was, existed posterior to the age of 
Heliodorus or Tatius. His romance was published 
at Amsterdam, 1750, by D'Orville, from a copy, 
taken by his friend Antonio Cocchi, of a MS. 
found in a monasteiy at Florence. The Latin 
translation by Reiskius is executed with uncommon 
spirit and fidelity. The romance itself consists 
of 144 pages, and the notes added by D'Orville, 
occupy 788. " Charitonis contextum,* says he, 
^^ paucis ubi opus videbatur iUustrandum duxi.** 
The trouble the conmientator has taken is the 
more extraordinary, as he seems to have enter- 
tained but an indifierent opinion of the merit of 
the romance, " et vere dicere licet, Charilonem 
potius insignibus vitiis carerc, quam magnis vir- 
tutibus esse commendabilem.** In 1753, there 
appeared an Italian translation, through the me- 
dium of which the English one ha« been formed. 
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JQA5XES DAMASCKSrUS 

bofB ni Ae 7dk or 8dk ceBtny, in S^rniy siid 
liM i jM umml roaaaee ii Hid tt> hun been otigi- 
naDj written in tke 1— g ui ip of tliat comatrjj bat 
it WIS tnadmed into Greek at an eeifypcnod. 
ras qwBl in die tenrioe of a Maho- 
calil^ bsi be afterwaids retired into die 



mntiartny of 8iSabai» in Syria, wiiere be became 
and £ed at die age of eigbtj4bvr. 



Besides bis Lires of Jossfibat and Bariaam, be is 
tbe ambor of manj dieologieal and oootnrrenial 
wrilini^ partimlariy seveial wnrics in fiiTovr of 
images against die loonodastes, wbicb sabjected 
bim to mndi pcEsecstion. His band, indeed, was 
catoffonaeeoontof dietenetsbeproliBSMd, bvt 
was afterwaids miracwlonsly restored to bim by 
tbeVizgin. 

Little is known witb regard to die remaining 
writen ci Greek romance. EusfZAXHiuB, die 
antbor of Ismene and T^^len^al^ is called Enma- 
tbios in die mannscripts of tbat production ; and 
it bas been sospected tbat Gnalminiis, wbo pub- 
lisbed die woik witb a Latin translation in 1618, 
adopted die name of EnntathtnSi inoidertomake 
tbe pabBc bdiere tbat die ramance was written 
by tbe wmtmentatnr on Homer of tbat name. 
Gtudminns was also editor of tbe Dosidesand 
Bbodantes of Tbeodoms Prodromns, a MS. copy 
of iriiicb was transmitted to bim by Salmasins, 
and printed at Paris in 1615. The aotbor of this 
romance, be infonns us, was originally firomBossia, 
but became, soon after bis arriral in Greece^ a 
ttietty a physician, and a philosopher. 



No. Vn.— p. 71. 

MERLIN. 

Qoand les Cheraliers et Dames et DamoyseDes 
Inxent arrives, Dien salt la joye que le Boy leor 
fist; et s'en Tint a Ygaeme et a son Mari, et les 
fist monger en sa table, et fist seoir le Dne de coste 
loL Et fist tant le Boy par sea paroles qne 
Tgnenie ne se pent defiendre qn* elle ne print de 
ses jonjranlx, tant qu' elle scent bien de Trai, qne 
le Boy I'aimoit ; et apres que la feste fht passee, 
ehascon se en voulat retoomer, et prinrentcongi^ 
dn Boy. Et le Boy lenr pria qn' ils revinssissent 
tonsjonrs, ainsi qn* Q leor avoit command^ ; si lay 
aocordertnt ofaascon. Si endiura le Boy cette 
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ce ssaime^ et b^r 
despbvptrr^ db 
qn ilsonhMt 
•Et qiaaatk jonrdela 
se trovra a Oudeml 
reiK tant Dames et DnmoyseDts^ db qpflMT Is BoQr 
fnt monit joyenx; et qnant Is 
fbawn fat airire^ et le Dnede 



senta derant tons ks Barons saTqnsnbr 11 ANWia 
phsJenrs iidies jo^yaahL, et anx ihimss et Daawgf** 
seDes aasiL Et qaant se Tint a la tabK f«* 
fat aasis poor menger, le Roy 
et lyn. Si paila a nag nen 
aaqnel il se fioit, qai fat noaua^ UIwml El bal 
dist qne f amoor dT Tgnene Is tnoi^ et Is l^reil 
moorir, et qn* il ne poToit darsr s^ il tti la Tsoi^ 
et qne qnant il en peidoit la tm^ le c m n r lei 
memrdrissoit, et qne s^ il n* aToit fwasile d* elH 
qn' il ne poToit kyttgnenMit Tim^ El Uliiia hd 
respondit : Sire^ caiderieB Toas biw ■Mittrir poar 
r amonr ^ nne dame? 8atche% qne Ja ne Miis 
qne nngpoTTO Gentilbomma; isaia Jane cwiderois 
point moorir poor Y amoor tf ana ftao i ek Oir 
Je ne ony parier de taune (ponrren qn* elle ftut 
bien reqnise) qni, poor oe qn* on b^y pieoinit pin* 
sienrs dons, ne se consent alt Toalenlederehd 
qui la reqniert. Et toy qni ei Boy, le eebabii tn 
oommetaponnasaToirl'iMnonrd*nnadamel II 
semble qne tn ayes lecnenr bien conait qni n* OMn 
reqnirrir nne dame d*aymer. Et le Boy h^T diet ^ 
tn dits Trai, tn sees qn* U oonTient a telle cboM^ 
Si te prie qne tn m* aydes en toutee ke maaienM 
que tu pourras. Si, prens en mon tresor, ee quo 
tn Touldras poor lui donner, et a oeulx et aceUea 
qui sont antonr d* elle ; et pense de fidro a oba>> 
con son plai8ir,etTa parier a Ygnenia. BtUlsiiM 
respondit : Je sauray bien fidro on qne m* avea 
oommandd Ainsi tint la court buit Jours en 
grant joye^ et avoit le Boy tcu^ours a aa oom* 
paignie, et Im donna de moult riobei Jouyaulx« el 
a ses oompagnons aussi. Et Ulsius s* en aUa 
parier a Ygaeme, et lay dist ee qu* il convenoit a 
parier d* amours, et luy porta plusieurs beaulx 
joayaalx, et riches. Et Jamais Ygueme n* en 
Toulat rieos; tant qu* il advint ung Jour quo 
Ygaeme tira Ulsios a oonseil a una part, et Iny 
dist— Ulsius, pourquoi me ofiVes tu tant de si 
beaulx jouyaulx? Et Ulsius respondit; pour lo 
grant sens et belle oontenance que Je voy en 
Tons, Totre grant beaultd. Et saichea que tout 1* 
aToir de ce Boyikume est a vous ; et tout les gens 
ansd sont a fiure Tostre plaisir et Tostre voulente. 
Et elle respondit: comment saii tu ce? Et il 
respondit : Dame vous avei lo cuour do oeluv a 
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qui est le Boyanme. Et elle dist ; qui est le cnenr ? 
Cest le cueor do R07, dist il. Comment ? dist 
elle ; le Bcrf a le cnenr bien felon et bien traltre 
de monBtrer a monseignenr si grant semblant qn' 
il r aime, si il me renlt trahir et deshonnonrer ; 
Je te diray, Ulsins, gardes snr ta vie que jamais 
tn ne me paries de tieulx parolles, que bien saiches 
que Je le dirois au Due, et s* il le scavoit, il te 
eonriendroit monrir. Ne ja ne le celeray que 
eeste foys. £t Ulsius rcspondit ; se Je mouroye 
pour le Roy, se me seroit grant honneur. Puis il 
lui dit : Dame, Je me esbahis que tous refFusez 
le Roy pour vostre amy, qui plus yous aime que 
luy meme ; et yeuiUez savoir qu' 11 meurt pour 
vous, et qu' il mourra si n' avez mercy de luy. 
Et elle respondit: tous tous gabez. Et il luy 
respondit : Pour Dieu, Dame, ayez mercy du Roy 
et de Tons-mesmes ; car si tous n' en aTez mercy, 
TOUS en Terres Tenir grant mal : Ne tous, ne 
Totre seigneur, ne tous saurcz deifendre contre sa 
Toulente. £t a done Ygueme respondit en pleu- 
rant tendrement : Si feray; Jem' en deffendrai 
bien. Car jamais ne me trouTeray, la feste pas- 
see, en la compaignie du Boy, ny en sa cour ne 
me trouTeray; ne pour quelque mandement qu'il 
face ne Tieudray. Ainsi se departirent Ulsius et 
Tgueme. 



No. VUL— p. 74. 

SANGREAL. 

Au jour que le SauTeur du monde soflFri mort 
fust mort destruite et nostre tIo reston^e. A cet 
jour estoient moult poi de gent qui creissent en 
luy ; mais il estoit ung chevalier qui avoit a nom 
Joseph d* Arrimachie. En cette cite estoit Joseph 
ukR, mais il estoit venus en Jherusalem sept an 
derant ce que nostre sir fne mis en Crois, et avoit 
rachat^ le creanche Jhesu Crist ; mais il n* en 
osoit faire samblant per les felons Juis : D estoit 
plein de sapiencte, il estoit net d'envie et d* 
orguel, il secouroit les poures, totes bont6s estoient 
en lui et de lui parole le premier salme del sautier. 
Ce Joseph estoit en Jherusalem, et moult ot grant 
iael de la mort Jhesu Crist, et se pensa qu' il 
Onnorroit. Enfin Joseph avoit estc dans la maison 
ju Jhesu-Crist avoit fait la cene avec scs apotrcs : 
in y trouva 1' escuclle ou le fiex Dieu avoit mciigi6, 
ei s' en scsist ; il la porta chez lui, et il s' en servit 
pour ramasser le sang qui coula des cotes et des 
autres plaics ; et celle c.<cuel!c est appellee le Saint 
Graal. 



No. IX. — ^p. 75. 
PERCEVAL. 

Premierement, dist la mere de PerceTal, si toqs 
trouTez, ne pres, pe loin, Dame qui ait de tou 
besoing, ou pucelle desconseill^ on qui de Totre 
ayde ait metier, ne lui Teuillez denier Totre ser- 
Tice. Car Je tous dy que tout honneur est a 1 
homme perdu, qui honneur a dame ne port^; el 
quiconque honors Tent etre, lui faut a pucelle et 
a Dame honneur referer. Ung autre enseigne- 
ment retiendrez : S' il echiet que pucelle ays 
gagn^ ou que pucelle de tous soit amie priv^ 
si le baiser elle ne tous denie, le baiscr pouves 
prendre ; mais le reste, Je tous le deiiens : fbn 
que si en doigt elle a anneau, ou aumoniere a sa 
ceinture, si, par amour, anneau ou aumoniere 
TOUS donne, licitement le don tous pouvez, en la 
remerciant, prendre, et le don dHccUe emporter. 
PerceTal prit cong6 de sa mere, et s' achemina 
Ters la cour du Roy Artus. Le lendemain aax 
premiere rayons de soleil il decouTrit un riche 
paTillon. 

Quant pres du pavilion fut arrive, ouTcrt le 
trouTa, dedans lequel Tit nn lict noblement ac- 
coutre, sur lequel etoit une puceDe seule endor- 
mie, laquelle aToient laissde ses demoyselles qui 
etoient all6 cueiUer des fleurs pour le pavilion 
jolier et parier, comme de ce faire etoient accon- 
tum^es. Lors est PerceTal du lict de la Pucelle 
approch^ courrant assez lourdement dessus son 
cheval : adonc s' est la pucelle assez effrayemcnt 
eveillde. A laquelle, dit Perceval, " Pucelle, Je 
vous salue, comme ma mere m* a apprins, laquelle 
m* a command^ que jamais pucelle ne tronvasse, 
que hmnblement ne la saluasse.** Aux paroles 
du jeune Perceval, se print la pucelle a trembler, 
car bien luy sembloit qu' il n' etoit gueres sage, 
comme le montroit assez son parier : et bien se 
reputoit foUe, que ainsi seule 1* avoit trouvee 
endormie. Puis elle lui dit : " Amy pense bien- 
tot d' icy te departir, de peur que mes amis ne t* 
y trouvent, car si icy te rencontroient, il t* en 
pourroit mal advenir.** " Par ma foi," dit Per- 
ceval, "jamais d'icy ne partirai que, premier, 
baisce ne vous aye." A quoy repond la pucelle 
que non fasse^ mais que bientot pense de departir, 
que ses amis Ik ne le treuvent. " Pucelle (fait 
Perceval) pour votre parier, d' icy ne partirai tant 
que de vous aye cu ung baiser ; car ma mere m* 
a k ce faire ainsi enseign^." Tant s* est Perceval 
de la Pucelle approchc, qu' il 1* a par force baisee ; 
car pouvoir n' eut elle d' y register, combien qu* 
elle se deffendit bien. Mais tant etoit lors Per- 
ceval lafrc ct lourd, que la defense d' icelle ne luy 
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pot ptofitcr. qm* il ae Ibt frit bawr, Toakit die 
oa man, Tom, eammt ^ le oaate» plwdeTngt 
fois. AprasqaePeRewlcalt par Ibfcefril debt 
poodle beifef^ advin q«* ea aoa doigt die mroit 
ungaiuieaa d* oc» dedau leqpd eioit vne bdle 

par fivoe fan otm eonse le baiaer mToit en : p«i* 
le mh en son doigt oskie le gie de la pncdle, qvi 
finrt 8* etoii ddcndoe qaaad oet annean hij a oi& 
Lofs Pereeral prenaat f annean de la PneeQe^ 
lua de teUes paioOes, oonme il avoit fiut an baiaer, 
disaat qae aa mere V aroit a oe &ire enseigne, 
mais qae pfais araat ne aillean ne toadieroit, 
oomme par aa mere h^ aToit Hk command^ La 
poodle se vojant ains desponiUeeet peribrcte de 
aon annraa et de son baiaer, se print si fort a 
lasifnter et gemir, qne le cuenr lay coida paitir. 
Pais dit a PerceTal : ** Am j, Je te prie, n* em- 
porte point mon annean : car par trop en senus 
hlam^ et tor, possible, en peidrois la rie." Per- 
eeral ne prend a cnenr ce que la pnoelle h^ dit ; 
mais comme depnis qu' il iiit de dies sa mere 
parti, n* aroit mange ne bo, par qnoy ne fut an 
pavilion de la pocelle sans grand appedt. £t Inj, 
en ce desire de manger, comme toot afiam^ adrise 
d* areatnre un boncal plein de rin, anpres dnqnd 
etoit on hanap d* argent. Puis regarde one ton- 
aille, fort blanche et asses fine, qn* fl sonlere et 
prend ; et dessous icelle tronve trois patfo froids, 
de chair de CherreuiL Gueres n' arreta, quand 
les pates en sa main tint, de se mettre en debroir 
d* en taster; car, comme ai dit grand iaim aroit. 
Partant, si-tot qu' il les tint, en froissa on entre 
ses mains, et apres en avoir mang6 non sobre- 
ment, souvent retonmoit visiter le boucaL Pnis 
dit a la pnoelle : ^ Dame, Je vous prie, renes et 
iaites comme moy; qnand rons aures nng past£ 
mang^ et moj nng autre, encore en restera t il 
nng pour les surrenants.** La Pucelle rojant 
Pereeral ainsi defilement manger, s' en esbaliit, 
et rien ne lu j repond ; mais d' autre chose ne se 
peut alleger, fors que de se prendre a pleurer et a 
gemir tendrement. Perceval, qui pen garde y 
prenott, de la pucelle print conge, apres qu* il eut 
reconvert le reste des pates dessous la touaille. 



No. X. — ^p. 80. 

LANCELOT DU LAC. 

Et quelle part cujdez vous aller beau Sire, dit 
Oirflet. Le ne vous diray Je pas, dist le Roy, car 
Je ne puis : et quant Girflet rett qu* il n* en 
srauroit plus, il se partit tantost dn Roy Artus. 
£t si-tost comme il fut de*)arty commenca nne 



plirre a chcioir grHMm flt 
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dara jasqaes a nag tcftre qai esioit Wag da Roj 

, cariroa deny lieae; cc pais qaaat fl Art Team aa 

dit tertre fl de»«adit, et t* arrerta dosaoahs aaf 

I aibre taat qae la playe ftnt pass^ cc comneaea 

i a legarder oeOe part oa il aroit faus»^ le Rot; ^^ 

i rdt roiir panny la aier aae Nef qai esftat loata 

plaine de danes et de damoyidles^ et qaant die* 

rindrent a la me la dame d* elles qai estoit Sear 

aa Roy Artas Y appdla, et sitost qae le Roy 

Artns rdt Moigaia sa sear fl se lera incoatiaeatt 

et Morgain le print par la main ec lay di5t qa* il 

entrast dedans la aef ; si print son cheral el «» 

annes et entra dedans la ne£ 

Et qaaat Gurilet, qai estoit aa tertre. eat rea 
comment le Roy estoit entre ea la nef arecqaee 
les dames« fl retonma rers la riviere tant qu* U 
pent dn cheral conrre : et quant fl y fut n^renu fl 
rdt le Roy Artns entre les dames. Si congneut 
bien Morgain la Faee, car plusiearvs fbys 1* a^-oii 
reue. £t la nef si estoit ja plus eslongn^ qua 
one aibalestre neost seen tiier a deux foys 



No.XL-^>.8a. 

MELL/UDUS DE LEONNOYS. 

Brehus encontra nng Cheralier armtf de tontea 
pieces, qui menoit en sa compagnie une damoy* 
selle et deux escuyera tant seullement. Kt sachca 
que la damoyselle estoit bien restue, et moult 
noblement, comme ce feust este une Royne ; ei 
estoit montee sus nng pallefVoy blance, et che- 
rauchoient plaisamment pormy la forest, elle et 
le Cheralier errant Le chevalier estoit sus ung 
grant cheral, et en faisoit mener ung autre en 
main. Le Cheralier alloit chantant une chanson 
nourdle qu' aroit est6 faicte nouvcllomont en la 
maison du Roy Artus ; et estoit la chanson uinai ^— 

En grant jo je m* a amour mi% 
Et de grant douleur m* a oat6, 
Maulgr^ tous mes ennemys — 
Je Buis si haultement monti. 
Que pour son ami m^ a compti 
Cells qui passe fleur de Lys ; 
Et quant pour son honime m^ a prisi 
Bien ay le monde 8urmont4 



No. XIL— p. 8(k 

TRISTAN. 

IVistan he combe arcc Tsonlt sa femme. l^e 
luminnirc ardoit hi cler, que Tristan ponvoit bien 
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Ycoir la beaatd d* Tsenlt ; elle aroit la bonche 
vermeille et tendre, yenx pen rians, les sonicils 
bnmcs et bien assU, la fiioe daire et vermeille 
comme one rose a 1' aube da jour. Sj Tristaxi la 
baifie et V acolle ; mais quant il lni sonyient de 
Tseult de Comouailles, sy k tonte perdue la tou- 
lonte da 8urplu8. Cette Yseult est devant lui, et 
r autre est en Comouailles qui lui defent que k 
r autre Yseult ne fasse nul riens que a yilleinie 
• lui toume. Ainsi demeure Tristan avec sa femme ; 
et elle qui d' acoUer et de baiser ne savoit riens, 
8* endort entre les bras de Tristan ; et Tristan 
aussi d' autre part s' endort entre les bras d* Yseult, 
jusques a lendemain que les dames et damoiselles 
vinrent veoir Yseult et Tristan. Tristan se UeTe, 
puis vient au palais. 



oujt ung ri grant brnjt par 1* hostel, qoe <f eitQifc 
menreilles a ouyr. Lors que Marc onjt teUe noiie 
saolt sns, et tire 1' espee, et commence a fuyr 
commd ong enraigtf ; mais il nj Toit nnlty. A' 
tant vient vers le feu, et redresse sa table, et remet 
tout SOS, et se rassiet ; mais en V heare fat toot a 
bas oomme devant Lors ressaolt sos si coarrooo^ 
que plus ne peult. — ^ Se vous estes de bon pen 
on de bonne mere passes avant de par dieu ou de 
par le dyable." Mais oncques plus tost ne eoA 
dit ce mot que toute la lueur qui leans estoit fiit 
estainte. £t fut Marc prins, et tant mal mene 
quil ne se peult ayder de membres qa il east, et 
demoura tout coy estandu emmy la place. 

Le lendemain on vint prendre garde de.luj, 
mais on le trouva en tel estat que mieulx sembk^ 
estre mort que vif. Dela fut emport^ £t quant 
il fut guary feist mander ses armes et s* anna ; «t 
fist tant aincois que nul en fust adverty qu il fut 
en la salle, ou il avoit este si mallement atoum^; 
et y beut et mengea, et y jeut. Vers mynuyt fut 
tant mal atoum<^ que tons ses membres estoyent 
sans force, et perdit la parolle et le sens; mais 
touteffois il advint que gens vindrent leans pour 
veoir le lieu, et estoit jour, car de la nuyt ny 
eussent os^ aller, et le trouveient ainsi qne mort 
• • • • • 

Et quant il fut regaary, ong honune de religion, 
nornm^ Annas, alia avec Marc en one chambre. 
£t quant ils fiirent seul a seul : ^ Bel amy," fiut 
Annas, " Je vous jure surles saincts, que se voules 
faire ce que Je vous conseilleray, vous yrez en la 
salle, aultrement non :" '' Or dictes,** fait Marc, 
" et sans doubte Je foray ce que me conseillerez;" 
" Certes," fait Annas, " Je le vueiL 

^'U est vray," fait Annas, ** que Je suis prebstre, 
et pource vous plaise me dire tons vos pechez." 
"Youlentiers,'* fait Marc : lors luy conte, et quant 
il eut tout dit si luy bailla Annas absolution ; et 
puis luy enchargea, en penitence^ que jamais, se il 
n' estoit premier assailly, ne tuast homme, et 
aidast a son poure amy. " Le feray Je voulen- 
tiers,** fait Marc '* Or beau sire," fait Annas, 
" Or pouez hardiment aller ou vous avez entre- 
prins, car tel avoit devant pouoir sur vous, que 
maint^nant n*a nul pouoir de vous mal faire." 

Quant ce vit, vers le vespre Marc ne s' oublia 
mie, aincois s* arma, et \'int en la salle ou tant de 
souffraite avoit eu ; mais guieres n* y eut et^ quant 
le dyable vinst a luy, et luy dist, " que quieres tu 
en ce que est nostre." " Et pourquoy vostre," 
fait Marc : " pource, fait 1' ennemy, que la maison 
a est^ faicte des biens qui estoient nostres, que 
nous avions preste a celuy qui ce fist faire, Icqiiel 
est en nostre demaine et nostre subject £t est 



No. XHT.— p. 92. 
YSAIE LE TRISTE. 

Les chevaliers avoyent tant d'envie sur luy qu* 
a merveilles. Lors s* appensent comment ils 
pourront mettre Marc' a mort, a leur honneur, et 
au moins de parolles : Si s* adviserent comment 
ce seroit fait 

'* Bernard mon compaignon fait d' ivoirie a 
ceste ville a V hostel d' ung Lombard, et y a une 
chambre en laquelle nul n* ose habiter qu' il ne 
sen repente trop grossement, espcciallement si par 
nuyt y repose. Nous nous trairons pres de luy et 
luy prierons qu* il y voise, et il yra comrae celuy 
qui de riens na paour. Et vous voirres qu' il luy 
mescherra en telle maniere que jamais ce ne luy 
pourra ayder." A ce se sont tons accordez. Une 
heure entre les autres estoyent les chevaliers avec 
Marc, et parley ent de plusicurs besongnes tant qu 
il advint que messire Bertraud dist a Marc — 
" Sire en ceste ville a ung hostel qui souloit estre 
a Isaac le Lombard ; mais il n* est nul si hardy 
qu* en une chambre qui y est osast entrer, ne 
heberger une nuyt tant soit hardy.** 

" Par ma foy,** fait Marc, " il seroit bien sot 
que pour telle chose y lairroit a aller. Je y seray 
en nuyt quoy quil en adviengne.** Et vers le 
vespre il fist faire ung grant feu en la chambre ou 
CC8 merveilles estoyent, et fist mettre les tables et 
allumer environ vingt torches, et y avoit bien a 
boire et a menger. Lors s' enferma dedans tout 
ann(f, et fist tout yssir hors, fors luy. Ceux et 
celles de la ville disoyent communement qu* il 
estoit alM a la mort; mais s* assist a table, et 
commenca a boire et a menger. Mais guieres 
neut et^ a table quant table et tout versa; et puis | en nostre nouoir et emprisonne, en noz prisons 
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MiBct Jaeqae^ Un Mnc^ ta T masm ainoois de 
ton corps gnag*^ contre le Bieii." ''JeiieTiwi] 
]MMm eombatie a tof , ftil r CBBCiBT, cw ta es pfa» 
fbrtana^^aetaaetoaloieiL* '"FaydT icy done," 
fintliare. LQatirereqi^;elKaTieDtTenfaijy 
et r ennemf iT ca fait catoar In sine. ElMarc 
le rtiiair. T eipee aa poiQfr l oag acmcnt, ei par 
kiiir. Ifaii ca la fia boata f ennemj le fen par 
rbosfed: ei pai* iT Mvaaovft. 

Qoant Mare 'vcift qae toot ardoit d en fut toot 
esbalij, et te part. Et q[aaBt fl en cout si conta 
■on a d fC Blui e, doat plasenrs perKMmes enAuent 
esbahyBy et ca j ea maint qoi pfa» sooTent se 
coufM s ei ent qae derant. Et espedaHement ks 
cheralien qaant fls debrcnent entrer en bataiUe ; 
et diioient qn estoit la pfa» senre anneoie dn 
nonde qae oonfeanon. 



Ka xrv.^p. loa 

6YB0N LE COUBTOI& 

Unir jonr qne le temps etoh bel et dair, oomme 
fl ponToit etre en la fin d* Octobre, advint que le 
cbemm qneGyron tenoit, ramenatontdroictement 
aa pi^ d' on tertre. Ce tertre etoit tent blanc de 
la niege, car fl faifloit byrer ; mais la plaine etoit 
tonte Terte, oomme si ce fat an mois de May. An 
pi^ de cette montagne, en la plaine, tont droicte- 
ment dessons nng aibre, sonrdoit one fontaine 
monh belle et monh delectable ; et dessons celluy 
arbre, etoit assis nn CbeTalier anntf de banbert et 
de chasses cheraleresqaes ; et ses autres armes 
etoient pres de Iny, et son cbeval etoit attach^ a 
r aibre. Decant le Cbevalier seoit nne Damoy- 
selle tant belle, que c* etoit menreilles que sa 
beantd Et si quelqn' an me demandoit qui etoit 
leCheralier, Jediroisque c* etoit Danayn-le-Boux, 
le fort Cberalier ; comme aussi la Damoyselle qui 
etoit assise derant lay, n' etoit autre que la beJle 
Damoyselle Bloye, qui avoit tant aim^ Gyron. 



No. XV.— p. 103. 

PERCEFOREST. 

Lon dresse Y egp4e pour lay coupper la tete, et 
le prent par les cberenfac, et le vonlut ferir : mais 
il faiy Alt adyis qn' fl tenoit la pins beUe Damoi- 



sdle ye oacqaes Tcit» par las iWmJbL LobIs 
regaide, et reott qae e* csioit Tdona sa fensae 
la Boyne. Adonc fat loat esbal^ si ta dive : ka 
Doolce amye este toos kt. Adoac lay Iht aiMs 
qn* eHe dist — Os^ naj e ai ent doalx any ; ^ 
mercy de moL Et le iiajn qai csioit ft 
toosjoiirs comme enragi f G c a til Boy occb le oa 
tn es mort. Ce ne ralat pas maille ; car le Rk^t 
s* assit, et emtaase Damant^ et le priat aact<41cr 
comme sa fenmie^ et dist : BeQe sear, paidoaaei 
moy mon meffiuct, car J* este deceo. E^ Daraaat 
tira nng conteau Galoys et fiert le Roy en la 
poictrine nng si grant coop qn* U lay fist pa:wer a 
Fantre lei» mais Dienle ayda que ce fast an ^xtre 
ooete ong pen dessoaba F espanle. Qoant le n>y 
sentit le coup fl sanh sos toat eifirai^ et le naya 
recommenca a dure : Roy occis le oa tn es morL 
Quant le roy se sentit nam^ si cmellement fl s* 
apperceut qu* fl estoit encbante. Lots lere V 
espee et conppe aa cbeTalier la teste» et le cofpa 
s* estend, et V ame s* en ra on elle deroit aller. 
Et tantost commenca en la forest one noyse el 
nne tonrmente si grant de mauTab Esperita qat 
c' estoit bydeor a ooyr. 
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ARTUS DE LA BRETAGNS. 

Et quant Alius la rit, elle lay plent plus qua 
quant la vit premierement: si la print par la main 
et s* assirent a nne part entre eux doux ; et U 
Dame et GouTeman fluent d* autre part. Si fht 
la mating belle et claire, et la ros^ grande ; si 
chantoient les oyseUets par la forest : si qne les 
deux enians s* en esjouissoient en grande liesse 
pour le doux temps, comme cenx qui estoient 
jeunes et a qui fl ne faiUoit que jouer et rire, et 
qui s' entre aymoient de bon cueur sans villenie 
et sans mal que 1* un eust vers V autre. Lora dist 
Artus tout en riant — "Ma DamoiseUe Jeannette 
avez Tous point d' Amy ? et elle en souzriant et 
en regardant Artus doucement lay respondit: 
Par la foy que Je tous doit ouy, bel et gracieux. 
Et d' on est fl Jeannette ? Sire fl est d' un pays 
dont fl est — Et comme est fl appell<f, dist Artus : 
la fiUe dist, vous tous soufirirez ; mais pourtani 
veux bien que maintenant scachez que le Kuy 
Artus fut un bon chevalier et preux et de grand 
vertu ; et vous dis que mon amy est aussi bon, si 
meilleur n' est, et si resemble a vous mienx qu* a 
personne qui vive, d' aller, et de venir, de corpis 
et de toutes les choses que nul pent ressembler a 
r autres 
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No. XVIL— p. 128. 
HUON DE BOUKDEAUX 

n entra dedans la salle laqaelle il regarda a 
grant merveilles, car tant estoit bel et riche a le 
yeoir que il n* est clerc au joordhajr aa xnonde qui 
la beaultc ne la richesse qui la dedans estoit toos 
8i«ast escrire. La eussiez pea veoir autour de la 
dicte salle Ics huys des riches chambres qui a la 
costiete de la salle estoyent, toute la maconnerie 
de leans, autant qu' elle duroit, estoit faicte et 
compost dn plus bean marbre blanc et poly que 
oncqucs peust yeoir ; les poustres qui par la salle 
estoycnt furent toutes de cajure dor4 de fin or : 
d' aultrepart an bout de la salle ayoit une che- 
mince, dont les deux pilliers qui le manteau 
soubstcnoyent estoyent de jaspre, et le manteau 
fut fait et compass^ d' ung moult riche cassidoyne, 
et la listel qui soubstenoit la clere yoye estoit 
faicte toute de fines ennerandes, et la clere yoye 
estoit faicte de une yigne entergect^ laquelle 
estoit de fin or, et les grappes de raisin estoyent 
faictes des plus fins saphirs du monde. Tant belle 
et tant riche estoit la cheminee que la pareille on 
ue trouya en tout le monde ; et tous les pilliers 
qui en la salle du polays estoyent estoyent tais de 
ung yermeil cassidoyne, et le payement qui en la 
salle estoit, estoit tout d* ambre. 

Quant le Due Huon enst bien adyis^ la salle il 
oumt une chambre. Quant il fiit entr^ U regarda 
amont et aval, et yeit la chambre tant richement 
gamye et aoum^ tcndue et encourtin^e des plus 
riches draps que oncqucs eust veu en sa vie. Les 
bancs qui la estoyent et les challis des licts et des 
couches estoyent tous d' ung fin yvoire blanc, tant 
richement entaillez ouvrez ct gnmys de pierrcs 
prcoiuses qu' il n* est langue humaine d* homme 
ne de femme qui dire le vous sccust ; et estoit 
tout ce fait par enchanterie : le palais que Je vous 
dy estoit moult grant et large et bien gamy de 
riches chambres. Quant Huon cut veu icelle 
chambre il feust tout esbahy de ce que leans ne 
veoit homme ne femme ; il regarda ung aultre 
buys sur lesquel estoit escript de lettres d' or, ainsi 
comme il ovoit trouve' a 1* buys de la chambre ou 
il avoit este, et print la clef, si ouvrit V buys et 
entru dedans, et choisit tant d' or de richesses de 
joyaulx de pierres precieuses que grant beaulte 
estoit a les veoir. Vray Dieu, ce dist Huon, Je 
cuyde que en tout le monde on ne scauroit ne 
pourroit trouver la richesse qui est icy amoss^ ; et 
puis quant la eust ete une espace de temps il re- 
garda et veit une aultre chambre; puis quant 
dedans fiit entre, a grans richesses avoit veues 
encores, les trouva il plus grans, car la dedans 



estoyent ones atwmoiref monlt nehem et gmidfli 
a menreilleB, qui estoyent fiuctes de fine jnin 
tant richement onyr^ et entaill^es que beste n 
oyseau qui an monde fust on ne avoit laisB^ qm 
la ne fust entaiU^ par grant mmitrise ; dedau let 
ausmoireB y avoit robbes de fin drap d' or et de 
monlt riches manteaulx soubeliBa et toutes anitni 
choses qui appartenoyent a veatir a homme; poM 
estoyent lea licts et les couches tant richement 
converts et pares que n' est nul qni dire le toos 
sceust. Car tant estoit la chambre beUe et ridbe 
que Huon ne se pouoyt saoull^ de la voir : Leans 
avoit fenestres et yoirrieres monlt riches par les- 
quelles Y on veoit ung jardin^ lequel estoit taat 
bel et si bien gamy de fleuiB monlt odorans^ et de 
tous arbres cbarg^ de plnsienrs fimicts, lesqneb 
estoyent tant delicieux a manger que il nestoyt 
que seullement a sentir Y odenr ne fenst ressazie 
et remply. D'aultre part y avoit d' herbes et de 
fleurs que si tres grant odeur rendojent que il 
semblovt que tout le jardin feust plain de basme. 



No. XVnL— p. 132. 

GUERm DE MONTGLAVE, 

Or sont les champions dedans le pare corps a 
corps pour combatre: si s* eslongnent Inng de 
r autre; puis brochent leurs chevaulx et vont 
r ung contre Y autre conmie preux Cheyalliers 
qu' ils estoient, et so donnent trois coups de glaive 
sans rompre ne entamer hanlbers ne sans tumber 
a terre. Le quatrieme fois rompirent leurs lances 
puis tirerent leurs brands d' acier ; Roland avoit 
Durandal sa bonne esp^ ; et en geta ung coup a 
Olivier, et Olivier se couvre de son escu ; mais 1* 
espec y entra plus d' ung pied et demy. Vassal, 
dist Roland, vous devez bien aymer 1' escu que 
vous a saulv^ ce coup : et ainsi que Roland tiroit 
son espee Olivier le frapa ung tel coup que Roland 
n' eust puissance de lever Durandal, et Durandal 
tombe a terre. Et Olivier suyvit Roland tant 
comme il peust, et se combatyrent assez longue- 
mcnt ; mais Roland n* osoit approcher d* Olivier, 
car Olivier avoit bonne esp^e dont il fiert Roland 
de toutes pars: si alia tant variant ct fuyant 
Olivier que les destriers fiirent moult las : et 
Roland s' est eslongnfe et broche de 1' espcron, et 
descend a pied vnieille Olivier ou non. Et quant 
Olivier le voit si fust bien courrouc<^ et voit bien 
que s* il ne descend qu* il luy occira son destrier. 
Si est descendu Olivier, et Roland prent Durandid: 
et quant il la tint il ne* 1' eust pas donnee ponr 
tout r or du monde. Or sont les barons a pied, 
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tint ehaacan ton bUwon et chascnn sa bonne 
e, et 86 donnent de grans coups ; car chascnn 
cat fier et de grant pnissance. Olivier le ferit nng 
eoap snr le coefie d' ader tant quo le serde qui 
estoit d' or chent en la pree, et fust de ce coup 
toot etonn^ tant qu' il chancela troys coups la 
teste oontre bas. £t quant Roland revint en force 
il eat grant honfe, et regaida Belleaude qui estoyt 
•or la Tonr. Par mon che^ dist Bolant, or ne 
Tulz Je riens si Je ne me delivre tantost docire 
itthrier. Lors fieri Olivier tantost sur sa targe 
tel coiip qn' il emporta la piece jusques a terre : 
puis oonmt sns a Olivier tellement qu' ils sont 
tons denx cheos. Or sont les deux barons tumbez 
a terre, et laisserent leur esp^ et se embrassent 
et estralgnent 1* nng 1* autre ; mais ne Y ung ne 
f antre ne le peust oncques gaigner ne avoir son 
eompaignon ; si frappent des ganteletz d' acier V 
nng cootre 1* auter, par le visaige, si que le sang' 
en coole a terre; si furent tant en ce point lassez 
et trmrailles qu' ils se sont relevez par accord, et 
revont aoz espees oonune devant. 
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OALYEN RHETORE. 

Sitot qne Galyen ent advis^ le Fere qui V en- 
gendra, il descendit de dessus son Chev^ et V ala 
embrasser; et moult courtoisement 1* osta hors 
de r estour, et le porta decoste le rocher, et le 
posa a terre sur le bel herbe vert ; puis se concha 
deooet Ini, et moult piteusement le regreta en 
disant — ** Helas pere, Je voy qu' il tous convient 
moniir ; mal venistes oncques par deca. Jaque- 
line ma mere qui m' a long temps nouny en 
Constanthiople ne vous verra jamais." Et Olivier 
lui respont — ^^ Tn dits vrai, mon tres doulx fils, 
mais nsg jour qui passa lui avoie fait promesse 
de retoumer et de l* epouser : mais nous vcnismes 
deca qui men a garde ; ne oncques puis ne retour- 
nay en France, dont mon cueur est dolent — Je la 
oommande a Dieu qui le Monde forma. Le Due 
Begnier mon pere, et ma dame de mere, qui en 
Hes flans me porta, ne ma seur Bellaude jamais 
«e me verra : Helas Doulx Jesus I quelle douleur 
aura le Roy Charlemaigne de ceste mort quand 
il le saura — helas pourquoy ne vcnez vous cy 
Charlemaigne ! £t vous mon chier enfant, qui 
■ouvent me baisez, Dieu vous veuille tousjours 
avoir en sa saincte protection et garde. Adieu 
mon tres gradeulx et doulx enfant, qui en vostre 
giron et sur vos genoulx me tenez — ^Adieu Jaque- 
linc ma tres doulce Amye ; pardonnez moi gentil 



Damoyselle car Je ne vous ay pas tenu promcsAc: 
ce a eU^ par les fanlx desloyanlx paicns que Dieu 
mauldie — ^Adieu vous dy plai^ante Seur Bellaude, 
car moult grant douleur aurez de ma mort quant 
vous le scaurez : de vos beaulx yeux vers et rians 
arrousercz souvent votre doulce face. Tres doulce 
seur plus ne me baiserez, puis qu* a la mort Je 
dois le corps rendre." Le vaillaut Conte Olivier 
estoit concha sur la terre nue, ou la mort angois- 
seussement le tourmentoit, et son fils Qalyen lui 
faisoit ombre pour la chaleur de Solcil, qui mer- 
veilleusement estoit chault, qui raioit snr sa face ; 
et Rolant estoit an pres qui moult regretoit sa 
mort et piteusement plouroit a grosses larmes. 
Adonc Olivier se commanda a Dieu, et la veue 
lui alia troubler, et lui partit V ame du corps. A 
r henrd, eust eu le cueur bien dur qui n* eust 
plour^ de pitie, du dueil qui demenoit Galyen et 
Rolant. 
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DOLIN DE MAYENCE. 

Se trouvant ainsi seulet Dolin cominenca a 
cercher par le palais deca et dela, mais il n' y 
trouva creature vivant. Mais comme il n* eust 
de ce jour gueres mang^ 1' appetit luy commenca 
a venir, parquoy il descendit en la cuisine ou il 
trouva viandes a foison, chair firesche et sal^ 
toutehabill^ et venaison, vollaibles, pain, vin et 
antres victuailles a plant^ Et ainsi qu' il vouloit 
couvrir la table, pour prendre sa refection, il ouyt 
une douce voix qui chantoit fort melodieusement, 
tellement qu il navoit one ouyt chose qui fust si 
plaisant a ouyr, et pensoit assurement que ce fust 
qnclque Ange du del, parquoy il jura que il ne 
mangeroit ne prendroit viande, premier qu* il 
eust seen ce que c* estoit. Alors il commenca a 
cercher d* un cost^ et d' autre par le palais, tant 
que finalement il se trouva pres d' une chambre 
en laquelle il apperceut une belle jeune damoy- 
selle toute seule, assise sur un Uct convert d' un 
samis verd, laquelle il regarda a travers une fonte 
de r huis, et la trouva si belle qu* a son advis il 
estoit impossible de trouver an monde son parra- 
gon ; sa robbe estoit d* un fin satin verd, faicte a 
r Alemand, horded de quatre bords de passemcnt 
blanc, et avoit ceinte une ceintnre qui estoit faicte 
toute de perles et pierreries montant a la valour 
de plus de cent marcs d* argent ; elle avoit les 
yeux dairs et estincellans comme V estoile de jour, 
la bouche petite et riante, le coulenr vermeille 
comme la rose, les cheveux longs pendans sur les 
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espanlei jaunes comme fil d* or, ct avoit snr son 
chef on chappeau de perlea fines. EUe estoit 
aag^ senlement de seize ans et deux mois, mais 
elle estoit tant sage ctbien apprise quemerveilles, 
gracieuse et fort courtoise en son langage : elle 
8* estoit retir e en ceste chambre pour nn pen 
reposcr apres disnce, et s* estoit mise a chanter 
poor chasscr le sommcil. Dolin la contemplant 
a son aise disoit a port soy, qnc jamais 11 n' avoit 
ven si belle creature ; comme aussi il n* en avoit 
pas beaucoup veu : Je ne scaj, dist 11 si c' est un 
Ange du ciel, on quelque autre chose encore 
plus divine, car Je croy qu* one il n* en fut telle 
de mere ndc : et fut alors si ardcmment esprits de 
r amour d' elle, qu* U ne pouvoit pcnser a autre 
chose qu' a sa divine beaultd. Estant de tout 
embras^ de 1* ardcur que ce jcune archer aveugle 
luy faisoit sentir jusqucs au moelles il ne scjToit 
en quoy se resoudrc, craignant par trop de 1* 
oifenser s* il luy rompoit son repos; ce neant- 
moini apres avoir sur ce longuement discource 
en son esprit U se print a hurtcr a V huis de la 
chambre tout bellcmcnt, et luy dist: Gracieuse 
DnmoyscUe, Je vous prio par courtoisie que 
vueillez m* ouvrir 1' huis de ceste chambre. Elle 
cuidant que cc fust un sien cousin, qui ordinaire- 
meiit hdntoit en la maison, luy feit ouverture de 
la chambre, parquoy Dolin entra dedans, et la 
salue comme il scavoit bicn faire ; mais elle voy- 
ant que ce n* estoit celuy qu* elle avoit cuid^ estre 
changca de couleur, parquoy son teinct n* en 
dcvint que plus beau, ct luy ayant rendu son salut 
luy dist : Je me donne grand merveille Seigneur, 
qui vous a donn^ tant de licence de me vcnir 
trouver en cc lieu. A quoy il respondit promptc- 
ment : Certainemcnt ma Dame, V amour vche- 
mente que Je vous portc, et non autre respect, m' 
a achemin^ en ce lieu, non point pour vous don- 
ner ennuy ou fnschcrie, mais pour vous presenter 
mon sen-ice, s* il vous plaist 1* avoir pour agreable, 
vous priiint me dire pourquoy vous vous tenez 
ainsi seulctte en ce chambre. Sire Chevalier, 
respondit elle, la courtoisie de voz parolles m' 
incite a vous declarer chose qui ne ra' est de 
moindre importance que do la vie. — S<;achez que 
la tristesse et anjjoissc qui m' afflige le coeur ne 
me permettcnt reposer de nuict ni de jour, et ce 
pourtant que mon pere a deliberd de me bailler 
pour ferame a un ancien chevalier qui de n' apueres 
m' a dcmandc'e en mariage, Icquel venant a estre 
consomme Je n* auray de ma vie un scul jour de 
soulas, pourtant que Je ne pourruy jamais aymcr 
celuy qui est a moy si iiie^al. Ma dame vous 
cstcs maintcnant delivrd d* un tcl mariage, et 
pourtant si cc.«t vostrc piaisir de prendre ma foy, 
et me donncr la vostre, Je vous emmcncray avcc 



moy en men palais, on Tons seres •errie etW 
nor^ et U Je tous esponsteraj solenneDeBcn: 
mais entretant, Je tous prie qu' il Tons plm 
avoir esgard a 1' amonr grand qae Je voos pone. 
et le recompenser d' un amour reciproqm^ ct m 
refiisant ce point tant desir^ que 1' on noBae 
le don de mercL Qoand elle I* entendit paiiaci 
langage elle commenca a muer conlenr, mab il k 
print entie ses bras et la baisa. Puis il dion k 
table, laqnelle il couvrit de pluneuxi sonei de 
mets, et de pain et vin excellent ; puis fl i" asHi 
tout aupres d' elle, et en la reconfortant, hxjdML 
Ma dame et maitresse de mon coeur, Je tods pm 
ne vous melancoliez que le moins que tooi pov- 
rez, car, moyennant la grace de XHen, J* eipcft 
vous faire en brief Dame de Majence la Gnsde. 
Ainsi ils soupperent et se repeurent a leor aii^ 
ne prenans propos que d' amour, et dniaot k 
soupper ne se ponvoyent saouler de regaider f 
un r autre. Apres le soupper, ils s* en aUereit 
tous deux coucher en nn bean lict richemeit 
garni, ou les baisers et accolades qu' ils s' entr»> 
donnercnt furent infinies et sans nombre ; s' ils se 
contenterent de cela seulement Je le laissepenser 
a ceux qui antres fois se sont tronvez en telles 
escarmouches : vray est que 1' un et 1* antre estoit 
aprentif a tel mestier, mais il ne tarda gaeres qo' 
ils y furent anssi bons maistres que les pins ex> 
perimentez, et eussent vonlu que la nuict 
dur^ un an entier tant ils estoyent ravis. 
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OGIER LE DANOIS. 

Adonc Morgue la Fae le mena par la main an 
Chasteau d* Avallon, \k ou estoit le Roy Artus 
son frere, et Auberon, et Mallabron ung Luyton 
de Mer. Or quant Morgue approcha du dit 
Chasteau, les Faes vindrent au devant d'Ogier, 
chantant le plus melodieusement qu* on s^auriot 
jamais ouyr: si entra dedans la salle pour soy 
(leduire totallement. Adonc vist plusieurs dames 
Faes aoume'cs, et toutes couronn^ de couron- 
nes trcs sumptueusement faictes, et moult riches ; 
et toute jour chantoient, dansoient et menoient 
vie tres joicuse, sans penser a nulle qnelcuonqnb 
mcschanto chose, fors prendre leurs mondains 
plaisirs. Et ainsi qu' Ogier se devisoit avecques 
les dames, tantost arriva le Roy Artus auquel 
Morgue la Fae dist — " Approuchez vous, Mon- 
seigneur mon Frere, et vcncz saluer la fleur de 
toute Chcvalcric, V honneur dc toute la noblesse 
dfc France; celuy ou bout^ loyaulte, et toute 
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Teito est endose— c* est Ogier de Dannemarcke, 
mon loyal amy, et mon senl plusir, et anquel git 
toute r esperance de ma lyesse." Adonc le roy 
Aitns Tint embrasser Ogier tres amiablement et 
Iny dit — '* Ogier tres noble CheTalier voos serez 
le tres bien vena, et regrace Je nostre seigneur 
doolcement de ce qa' il m' envoyeong si notable 
chevaUer." Puis Morgue la Fae lui mist sur son 
chief nne couronue riche et tres precieuse, que 
nul vivant ue la scauroit priser, et avecques ce 
elle avoit une vertn en elle merveilleuse, car tout 
bomme qui la portoit sur son chief il oublioit tout 
dneil, tristesse et melencholie, ne jamais luy 
sourenoit des pays, ne de parens qu* il eut • • • . 
Et Ogier et Morgue la Fae s* entraymerent d 
loyaultement que ce fiit merveille, non pensens 
a chose de monde fors d* escouter les sons de 
tons les instrumens dont on se puisse corder; 
■onnans si doulcement qu' il n' estoit si dur 
cnenr qui n* oubliast tout dueil, tristesse et me- 
lencolie seulement pour leur prestrer V oreille; 
car c' estoit nng lieu si delectable, qu* il n' estoit 
possible a homme de souhaiter chose qu' il ne 
trourast leans. £t penses qu' Ogier, qui tant 
avoit Ten de chose, en estoit si esbay, qu' il ne 
fcavoit qu' il devoit faire, ne dire, si non qu' il 
cuidoit mieulx estre en Paradis que a nulle 
autre region. 
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Note of the prices which the romances of chi- 
Taliy, and a few of the Italian Tales, mentioned 
in this volume, brought at the sale of the Kox- 
boigh library : — 
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JEAN PIERRE CAMUS 

was bom at Paris, 1582, of a family of some dis- 
tinction: he was elevated to the bishopric of 
Beley before he was twenty-six years of age, and 
in this situation was remarkable for the conscien- 
vous discharge of his ecclesiastical duties: he was 
much beloved by the protestants, but drew on 
himself the hatred of the monks, against whom 
he declaimed and wrote without intermission 
for many years. In 1629, Camus resigned his 
bishopric, and retired to an abbacy in Normandy, 
granted him by the king. Afterwards, however, 
he was prevailed on to accept of ecclesiastical 
preferment, and was nominated to the bishopric 
of Arras ; but before his bulls arrived from Rome, 
he died in the seventieth year of his age, in 1652, 
and was carried, in compliance with his instruc- 
tions, to the hospital of Incurables. 

The numerous sermons he delivered, some of 
which were afterwards published, are remarkable 
for their naivete. One day pronouncing a dis- 
course, which he had been appointed to preach 
before the Trois Etats, he asked, " What would 
our fathers have said to have seen offices of judi- 
cature in the hands of women and children ? 
What remains but to admit, like the Roman em- 
peror, horses to the parliament ? And why not, 
since so many asses have got in already ?" He 
also said one day from the pulpit, that a single 
person might blaspheme, lie, or commit murder, 
but there was another sin so great qu' Ufalloit etre 
deux de le commettre. In somewhat better taste 
was his appeal to the charity of a numerous audi- 
tory. — " Messieurs, on reconimande a vos charitc's 
ine jeuno damoisellc qui n' a pas assez de bien 



pour faure Voeu de PaxwreU.'* A great number 
of similar anecdotes concerning Camnq, though 
not implicitly to be depended on, maj be found 
in the Menagiana. 



No. XXIV.-i). 817. 

SC AKRON. 

Paul Scarron was bom at Paris in 1610. He 
was of a respectable family, and was son to a man 
of considerable fortune. After the death of his 
mother his father again married. Scarron became 
an object of aversion to this second wife, and was, 
in a manner, driven from his paternal mansion. 
He assumed the clerical habit, which was by no 
means consonant to his disposition, travelled into 
Italy, and at his return continued to reside in 
Paris. A great part of his youth was passed in 
the society of Marion de Lorme and Ninon 
L'Enclos, whose gaiety, joined to their mild and 
acconmiodating morality, may have contributed, 
in some degree, to form the disposition of Scarron. 
The excesses in which he engaged destroyed hi^ 
constitution — an acrid humour is said to have 
distilled on his nerves, and to have baffled all the 
skill of his physicians. At the age of twenty- 
seven he was seized with sciatica and rheumatism, 
and the most singular complication of painful and 
debilitating disorders ; the approach of these dis- 
tempers is said to have been accelerated by a 
frolic, in which he engaged during a carnival, in 
which he disguised himself as a savage, and being 
hunted by the mob, was forced for some time to 
conceal himself from his pursuers in a mareh- 
Wliatever may have been the cause, he was, at 
the age of thirty, reduced to that state of physical 
reprobation, which he describes in a picture he 
has drawn of himself. " My person was formerly 
well made, though little ; my disorder has short- 
ened it a foot; my legs and thighs first formed an 
obtuse angle, and at length an acute angle ; my 
thighs and body form another angle ; and my 
head reclines on my breast, so that I am a pretty 
accurate representation of a Z ; in a word, I am 
an abridgement of human miseries. Tliis I have 
thought proper to tell those who have never seen 
me, because there are some facetious persons who 
amuse themselves at my expense and describe 
me as made in a different way from what I am. 
Some say I am a Cul de Jatte ; others that I have 
no thighs, and am set on a table in a case; 
others, that my hat is appended to a cord, which, 
by means of a pulley, I raise and let down to 
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salute those who yisit me. I have, therefore, got 
an engraving, in which I am accurately repre- 
sented; indeed, among your wry-necked people, 
I pass for one of the handsomest." 

With a view of alleviating his sufferings, Scarron 
visited different baths in France, but always re- 
turned to Paris in the same state of distortion in 
which he had left it. In addition to his other 
calamities he now found himself much embar- 
rassed in his circumstances. After his father's 
death he and his full sisters became involved in a 
law-suit with his stepmother and her daughters, 
which he lost. The case, or factum^ which he 
drew up for the occasion, is entitled ** Petition, or 
whatever you please, for Paul Scarron, Dean of 
the Sick People of France, Anne and Frances 
Scarron, all three much incommoded in their 
Persons and Circumstances, Defenders, against 
the Husband of Magdalane Scarron, &c., all whole 
and healthy, and making merry at the expense of 
others." The remainder of the petition is in a 
■tyle of absurdity corresponding to its burlesque 
title. To add to his burdens, his two full sisters 
now consented to reside with him at Paris; of 
them he used to say, '' que V une aimoit le vin, 
et r autre les hommes." At length he was consi- 
derably relieved in his circumstances by a pension 
from Cardinal Bichelieu, and another from Anne 
of Austria. In 1646 he also obtained a living in 
the diocese of Mans from the bishop, and, as we 
have already seen, he began his Koman Comique 
on going to take possession of it. 

Soon after his return to Paris, he became ac- 
quainted with Mademoiselle D*Aubign^ who lived 
with her mother in indigent circumstances, in a 
bouse opposite to that in which Scarron resided ; 
and in two years after the first formation of this 
acquaintance, he was united to the young lady, 
who was now sixteen years of age. By this mar- 
riage Scarron lost his benefice at Mans, but still 
derived from it a considerable annual revenue, as 
he had sufficient interest to procure it for the valet 
de diambre of his friend Menage, who received the 
clerical tonsure for the occasion. 

Scarron had formed expectations of a pension 
through the interest of the Cardinal Mazarine, 
and had dedicated to him one of his poems. In 
this hope he was totaUy disappointed, and accor- 
dtn^j wrote a satire, and suppressed an eulogy, 
of the minister. His house became a frequent 
place of rendezvous for those who were discon- 
tented with Biazarine, and who, collectively, have 
been so weU known under the appellation of the 
Femde* His most fi^uent visitors were Menage, 
' Pellisson, and Sarrazin. In the society which re- 
sorted to the residence of her husband, Mad. de 



Scarron probably acquired those accomplishments 
of person and character, which laid the foundation 
of her future destiny. 

The infirmities of Scarron daily increased; but 
he still continued to occupy himself in writing 
Vers Burlesques. His principal composition in 
this style is the Virgil Travestie, on which his 
celebrity, for some time after his death, almost 
entirely rested. The chief pleasure now felt in 
the perusal of these productions, arises from our 
knowledge of the severity of the author's suffer- 
ings at the time he wrote them, and our admira- 
tion at his unalterable gaiety in the midst of so 
many misfortunes. But, indeed, in all ages — ^les 
gens qui font le plus rire sont ceux qui rient le 
moins. 

Scarron was at length finally released firom all 
his miseries in October, 1660. Every one knows 
that after his death his widow went to reside as 
an humble companion with a lady, at whose house 
she became acquainted with Mad. de Montespan. 
She was thus introduced to the notice of Lewis 
XrV., with whom she so long lived under the 
name of Mad. de Maintenon. Perhaps the eleva- 
tion to which Mad. Scarron attained, mi^t be 
the reason why none of his numerous friends 
wrote the life of her husband, nor collected the 
anecdotes current concerning him, as his remem- 
brance was by no means agreeable to his widow, 
and till the last moment her flatterers abstained 
from every thing that might tend to revive the 
recollection. " On a trop affect^" says Voltaire, 
*<d' oublier dan son epitaphe le nom de Scarron: 
ce nom n' est point avilissant ; et V omission ne 
sert qu' a fiure penser qu' il pent V etre." 



No. XXV.— p. 319. 

ANTOENE FURETIERE, 

author of the Roman Bouigeois, was bom at Paris, 
in 1 620. After he had been received an advocate, 
and even obtained some law appointments, he 
passed into orders, and obtained the ahhacj of 
Chalivoy. He was admitted into the French 
Academy, 1662, and printed in 1658 an allegorical 
satiro on the eloquence of the time. His Dic- 
tionnaire Universel de la hmgue Francoise, which 
was the foundation of that known under the name 
of Dictionnaire de Trovoux, was not edited till 
after his death ; for, having published a prelimi- 
nary discourse, the fiurther printing was interdicted 
by the French Academy, which accused him of 
having purloined the materials which they had 
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amassed for a similar work. Much was written 
on both sides on the subject of this controversy, 
and Furetiere spent the concluding years of his 
life in publishing libels against his former asso- 
ciates, which, according to the expression of one 
of the historians of the academy, " ne donnent pas 
une trop bonne id^ de son esprit, et qui en 
donnent une bien plus mauvaise de son coeur." 
Furetiere was finally convicted by the enemies he 
had thus exasperated, and expelled the academy. 
His place was not supplied during his life, but on 
his death the academy manifested its surviving 
resentment, by forbidding Mr Bayle, his successor, 
to pronounce his eulogium. 



No. XXVL— p. 328. 

GEORGE OF MONTEMAYOR 

was bom in Portugal, in the neighbourhood of 
Coimbra. When very young he went into Spain, 
and, in the quality of musician, attended the in- 
fant Don Philip, son of Charles the Fifth : when 
this prince ascended the throne under the name 
of Philip II., Montemayor remained in his service 
in the capacity of a poet and wit In this em- 
ployment he continued till his death, which 
happened in 1562, two years after the publication 
of the Diana, which was printed in seven books 
in 1560. The continuation in eight books, by 
the physician Alonzo Perez of Salamanca, ap- 
peared in 1564, and that of Gaspard Gil Polo in 
1574. 



No. XXVU.— p. 346. 

LOUIS LE ROY DE GOMBERVTLLE 

was bom in the beginning of the 17th century; 
he became an author at the age of fifteen, as he 
published a volume of poetry in 1624, consisting 
of (juatrains, in honour of old age. He gave over 
writing romances about the age of fortj'-five, and 
in his frequent jourmes to his territory of Gom- 
berville, ha\'ing formed a particular connexion with 
the Solitaries of Port-Royal, he became occupied 
with more sericus concerns, entered on a peni- 
tentiary life, and wrote, it is said, a sonnet on the 
Sacrament; he relaxed, however, we are told, 
towards the end of his days. 



No. XXVJLlL-p. 349 

GAUTIEB DE COSTES SEIGNEUR DE LA 
CALPRENEDE 

was by birth a Ghiscon, and was educated at 
Thoulouse. He came first to Paria in 1632, and 
entered into the guards. In the year 1648, he 
married a woman, who according to some wriCen^ 
had five husbands; and it has been said that 
Calprenede was poisoned by her; this stoiy, 
however, is not believed, as it has been pretty 
well ascertained that he died in 1663, in conse- 
quence of an accident he met with, firom hone- 
back. 

Besides his romances, Calprenede has written 
a great number of tragedies, as La Mort de 
Mithridate, Le Comte d' Essex, Bradanumte, &c. 
ftc In his prefaces to these'tragedies, and in his 
conversation, he showed a good deal of that dia- 
position for which the Gascons are proTerfaiaL 
Boileau discovered this even in the heroes of his 
dramas :^ 

" Tout a P humenr Gasconne en un anteur Gktioon, 
Calprenede et Juba parlent du m^me ton.^ 

Cardinal Richelieu having read one of his trage- 
dies, found the plot was tolerable, but dedaied 
the verses were Idchu; this being reported to the 
author, he exclaimed, '* Comment! lAch/tM — 
Cad^s il n' y a rien de lache dans la maison de 
la Calprenede." 



No. XXIX.— p. 355. 

MADAME SCUDERI 

was bom at Havre, but came at an early period 
of her life to Paris, where she chiefly resided till 
her death, which happened in 1701, when she 
was in the 94th year of her age. 

The Hotel de RambouiUet seems to have been 
the nursery in which the first blossoms of her 
genius were fostered; and it must be acknow- 
ledged, that if the succeeding firuits were not of 
the finest flavour, their bulk was such as almost 
to render competition hopeless. They at least 
procured her admission into all the academies 
where women could be received. She corres- 
ponded with Queen Christina, firom whom she 
received a pension, with marks of particular 
favour, and during several years her house was 
attended by a sort of literary dub, which, at that 
time seems to have been the highest ambition of 
the women of letters at Paris 
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These honours did not preserve her, more than 
her brother, from the satire of Boileau. The 
pomp and self-conceit of the brother, and the 
extreme ugliness of the sister, furnished the poet 
with abundant topics of ridicule. The earliest 
romances of Madame Scuderi were published 
under the name of her brother, and, in fact, he 
contributed his assistance to these compositions. 

It is said, that M. and Madame Scuderi, travel- 
ling together at a time when they were engaged 
in the composition of Artamenes, arrived at a 
small inn, where they entered into a discussion, 
whether they should kill the Prince Mazares, one 
of the characters in that romance, by poison or a 
dagger; two merchants who overheard them pro- 
cured their arrest, and they were, in consequence, 
conducted to the Condergerie, but dismissed after 
an explanation. A similar story has been some- 
where related of Beaumont and Fletcher. While 
these dramatists were planning the plot of one 
of their tragedies at a tavern, the former was 
overheard to say, *' Fll undertake to kiU the 
king." Information being given of this apparently 
treasonable design, they were instantly appre- 
hended, but were dismissed on explaining that 
they had merely imagined the death of a theatrical 
monarch. 



No. XXX.— p. 362, 

MADAME LA EATETTE 

was daughter of Aymar de la Vergne, governor 
of Havre de Grace. In 1 655 she married Francis, 
Count de la Fayette. She was held in high esteem 
hi the reign of Lewis XIV., and was much ad- 
mired by all the wits of the period, who frequently 
assembled at her house, and to many of whom 
■he was a liberal benefactress. Segrais, after 
being obliged to quit his residence with Made- 
moiselle Montpensier, became domesticated with 
Mad. La Fayette, and was the chief director of 
her literary pursuits. In his name her two cele- 
biaced romances were first given to the public, 
and it was on the appearance of Zayde, that 
Huet had the complaisance to write his excellent 
essay on the origin of romance. Besides her 
novels. Mad. La Fayette is author of Memoirs 
of the Court of France, in 1 688, &&, Histoiy of 
Henrietta of England, and Portraits of Persons 
about Court ; works admired for the same graces 
of style, and delicacy of sentiment, which cha- 
racterize her Zavde and Princess of Cleves. 



No. XXXL— p. 367. 

MARTVAUX 

was bom in 1688, and died in 1763; his life if 
not composed of many incidents ; he was twice 
married, was veiy poor and very charitable, and 
veiy easily offended, particularly in any thing 
relating to his own works. His conversation, 
we are told, was singular, and for some time 
amusing, but at length became fatiguing from 
its metaphysical monotony ; he was a man of no 
learning, and had a special contempt for the 
poetiy of Homer, on whom he wrote a parody; 
he also travestied the Telemaque of Fenelon. 
Besides these works, and his novels, he was the 
author of a number of dramatic pieces, which 
were veiy successful on the Theatre Italien, but 
have contributed little to the posthumous fiime of 
their author. 



No. XXXlL—p. 86a 

ANTOINE PREVOT 

was bom at Hesdin, in Artois, in 1697. In his 
youth he twice entered into the order of the 
Jesuits, which he twice quitted for a military life. 
Tired with dissipation, he became, after the ac- 
customed noviciate, one of the Benedictines of St 
Maur. But scarcely had he taken the triple and 
irrevocable vow of chastity, obedience, and po- 
verty, than he repented of his choice, and, 
disgusted with the restraint of the monastic pro- 
fession, escaped into England, where he wrote 
some of his earliest works, and formed a tender 
connexion, which removed him still &rther from 
the bosom of the churdu By the mediation, 
however, of the Prince of Conti, he was permitted 
to return to France, and soon ^fter became the 
secretary and grand almoner of his patron. In 
this situation he continued busily employed in the 
composition of numerous writings of aU descrip- 
tions, till, having imprudently contributed to the 
periodical productions of a journalist, who in- 
dulged in rather free remarks on the govenmient 
and religion of his country, he was banished to 
Brussels. He was soon, however, recalled to 
France, and entered anew on those immense 
literary pursuits, of which the fruits were the 
Histoire General de Voyages, the Translations of 
Richardson's novels, &c The year preceding his 
decease, he retired from Paris to a small house at 
St Firmin, near Chantilly. His death happened 
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AossiuiH of Colchofl, romance o^ 155. 

Alcidiane, story o^ 349. 

Alexandre, romance o^ 178. 

Almahide, romance o^ 358. 

Amadis de QkoI, origin of, 146. 

Amadis of Greece, romance o^ 152. 

Ameto of Boccaccio, 327. 

Appollonins of Tyre, histoiy o^ 43. 

Apoleiuii^ T. Golden Ass, 48. 

Arabian Tales, 383. 

Arcadia of Sannazzaro, 327. 

Arcadia of Sidney, 340. 

Argcnis, romance o^ 320. 

Artamenes, romance o^ 356. 

Arthur, romances relating to, and to the fabulous 

History of Britain, 95. 
Arthur, romance o^ 95. 
Artus de la Bretagne, romance o^ 106. 
Astr^e, romance o^ 334. 
Athenagoras. See Du Vrai et Parfait Amour. 
B'Aulnoy, Mad^ her {airy tales, 381. 



B 



Babylonica, romance of, 16. 

Bandello, talcs of, 271. 

Behn, Mrs, her novels, 409. 

Bertoldo, life of, 307. 

Bidpai, t. Calilah u Damnah, 188. 

Boccaccio, tales of, 206-243. 

Brevio, tales of, 259. 



{Camus, romances o^ 298. 
Cassandra, romance o^ 351. 

Castle of Otranto, 413. 

Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, 276« 

Cento NoTclle Antiche, 203. 

Cervantes. See Don Quixote. 

Charlemagne, romances relating to, and his Pa- 
ladins, 115. 

Chaucer, his imitations of Boccaccio, 233, 234, 
239, 240, of Ser Giovanni, 252. 

Cinthio Giraldi, tales of, 261. 

Chaereas and Callirhoe, romance o^ 33. 

Gelia, romance of, 357. 

Cleopatra, romance o^ 349. 

Cleriadus, romance of, 110. 

Clitophon and Leudppe, romanoe o( 24. 

Contes Devots, 287. 

Crebillon, novels o^ 373. 

Croce Julio Cesare, v. Bertoldo. 

Cyrano Bergerac, his Histoire dos Estats et Em- 
pires de la Lune, 392. 



Cademosto da Lodi, tales o^ 261. 
Calilah u Damnah, account of the, 188. 
Campeggi, tales of 277. 



D 



Daphnis and Chloe, romance o^ 28. 

Dares Phrygius, spurious history o^ 174. 

Decameron, v. Boccaccio, 206. 

Diana, romance o( 328. 

Dictys Cretensis, spurious history of, 174. 

Diogenes Antonius, v. Dinias and Dercyllis. 

Dinias and Dercylis, romance o^ 14. 

Dolopatos, v. Seven Wise Masters. 

Doolin dc Mayence, romance o^ 137. 

Don Quixote, 309. 

Dorastus and Fawnia, Greene's history of, 404. 

Dryden, his imitations of Boccaccio, 221, 225^ 

227. 
Du Vrai et Parfait Am^ur, whether a genuhae 

Greek romance^ 4i. 
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Ephesiaca, romance of, 35. 
Erastus, v. Seven Wise Masters. 
Esplandian, romance o^ 149. 
Euphues Lylie's, romance o^ 402. 
Eostathius, v. Ismene and Ismenias, 141. 



F 



Fabliaux, account of the, 195. 

Fielding, his novels, 412. 

Firenzuola, tales o^ 258. 

Florizel de Niquea, romance o^ 1 54. 

Fontaine, his imitations of Boccaccio, 214^ 215, 

276, 217, 227, 229, 231, 234, 237, 239. 
Force, Mad. de la, her fairy tales, 382. 
Fnietiere, his Boman Bourgeois, 319. 







Jourdain do Blaves, romance o^ 136. 
Isaie le Triste, romance of, 90. 
Ismene and Ismenias, romance o( 41. 
Italian Tales, 186. 



Lancelot du Lac, 78. 

Lando, talcs of, 268. 

Legends Aurea, 286. 

Leonnoys, country of, where situated, 81 

Lisuarte of Greece, romance of, 151. 

Lobeira Vasco, ▼. Amadis de Gaul. 

Longus, T. Daphnis and Chloe. 

Lucian, his true history, 389. 

Lucius Patrensis, 15. 

Lycidas et Cleorithe, romance o^ 297. 



Galatea, romance o( 333. 

Galyen Rhetor^ romance oi^ 132. 

Gaudentio di Lucca, 419. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, his chronide, 57. 

Gesta Komanorum, account of the, 191. 

Golden Ass, analysis of the romance of the, 48. 

Intention of the author, 52. His episode of 

Cupid and Psyche, 53. 
Grannucci, tales o^ 275. 
Grazzini, talcs o^ 267. 
Guerin Meschino, romance of 293. 
Gueulctte, his imitations of the Oriental Tales, 

382. 
Guido de Colonna, chronicle of, 175. 
Gulliver's Travels, 419. 
Gusman Alfarache, romance o^ 314. 
Gyron, romance o^ 98. 

H 

Hai Ebn Yokdhan, 390. 

Hcctopades, v. Calilah u Damnah. 

Ileliodorus, v. Theagencs and Chariclea. I 

Hcicule, romance of, 178. 

Ilcywood, Mrs, her novels, 409. 

Huon of Bourdeaux, romance of, 123. 



M 



Malespini, tales o^ 276. 

Marivaux, his novels, 367. 

Marcos Obregon, romance of origin of Gil B 

316. 
Martorell, t. Tirante. 
Massucdo di Salerno, tales o^ 2.'>3- 
Maugis, romance of, 141. 
Meliadus, romance o^ 81. 
Melusina, story o^ 378. 
Merlin, romance o^ 69. 
Milles and Amys, romance of, 133. 
Milesian Tales, 13, 46. 
Moraes Francesco, v. Palmcrin of Imj^IuiuI. 
Murat, Maxi, her fairy talcs, 382. 



Jamblichus, v. Babylonica. 
Jason ct Mede'e, romance of, 176. 
»him, romance of, 255. 

at and Barlaam, romance of, 35. 



N 



Navarre, Queen o£ her tales, 281. 

Nicenus Parthenius, 14. 

Novels, French, 360. English, 400. 



U 



Ogior lo Danois, romance of, 138. 
Old English Baron, 414. 



Palmerin d'Oliva, romance of, 1 58. 
Palmerin of England, romance of, 161. 
Irarabosco, talcs of, 260. 
Pamcll, origin of his Hermit, 292. 
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lenissa, romance o^ 408. 

tnopex de BIoib, romance o^ 171. 

imerone of Sig. Basile, 379. 

iforest, romance of, 100. 

ixaXf romance o^ 75. 

lalt, his fairj tales, 380. 

an Letters, 375. 

an Tales, 385. 

tnios Arbiter, 47. 

IS Alphonsus, tales of, 191. 

imond, romance of, 354. 

Im's Progress, 300. 

r, romance of, 161. 

candre, romance of, 346. 

lo, romance o^ 398. 

>t, novels o^ 369. 

aleon, romance o^ 161. 

tesse de Cleves, novel of the, 362. 



B 



lais, explanations of his romance, 303. 
lifFe, Mrs, her romances, 415. 
1 le Febre, v. Jason et Medee. 
tboni. Mad., novels o^ 370. 
irdson, novels o^ 410. 
ison Crusoe, 419. 

mces, Qreek, 14. Latin, 46. Of Chivalry, 
Spiritoal, 283. Comic, 303. Political, 
). Pastoral, 326. Heroic, 344. 
mtic Fiction, theories relating to the origin 
56. 

lynd, Lodge's romance o^ 403. 
scan, his Heloise, 371. 



S 



lino, talcs of, 257. 
ictti Franco, tales of, 243. 
Lc, his novels, 371. 
real, romance of, 73. 
on, his Roman Comique, 317. 



Ser Giovanni, his tales, 247. 

Sethos, romance o( 322. 

Seven Wise Masters, yarions forms in which it 
has appeared 189. 

Shakspeare, plots of his dramas taken from 
Perceforest, 101 From Boccaccio, 216, 220, 
239. From Ser Giovanni, 248. Massuccio^ 254, 
255. From Cinthio^ 263, 264. Bandello, 272, 
274. From the Diana, 330. From Arcadia, 
343. From Lodge's Bosalynd, 403. Flom 
Greene's Dorastns and Fawnia, 404. 

Silvio de la Selva, romance o( 157. 

Smollett, his novels, 413. 

St John of Damascus. See Josaphat and B4ir- 
laam. 

Straparola, stories o^ 268. 

Sylvio de Rosalva, 312. 

Syntipas. See Seven Wise Masters. 



Tatins Achilles, t. Clitophon and Lendppe. 
Theagenes and Charidea, romance o( 18. 
Tirante, romance o( 166. 
Tristan, romance o^ 83. 
Trouvenrs, y. FabHaiix. 
Turkish Spy, 374. 
Turkish Tales, 385. 
Turpin, chroniclAO^ lift. 



Vergilius, Lyfe o^ 182. 
Voltaire, novels o^ 373. 
Utopia, romance o^ 819. 



Zayde, novel o^ 366. 

Zcgris and Abencerrages, fatstoxy of the dissen- 
sions of the, 345. 
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